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INTEODUCTION. 


The writer’s aim in the following pages has been to snpply 
in a compendious form the means of reference to the precise 
paragraphs in which the most noteworthy ideas of Plato 
have been enunciated and discussed, and to bring together 
under their several heads those passages in the entire 
works of the author that bear on the same subject. In 
addition to this, there has been furnished a concise analysis 
of each dialogue, in which the contents are set forth in 
their consecutive order with the number and letter, of 
the paragraph attached, so that the place of each in the 
Greek text may be instantly foiind. The volume is thus a 
Handbook and an English Index of Topics, alike useful for 
the Greek student or the general reader who would ascer- 
tain what has been advanced by Plato on many points that 
are still as interesting to moralists and metaphysicians as 
in the time of the early development of Greek thought. 
It should be distinctly unddteilood that the object is rather 
to give a bare enumeration of the matters discussed, leaving 
out the connecting tissue of ai^ument in which they are 
embraced in very many or most oases. Had the author 
attempted to do more than furnish a clue to the discovery 
of particular passages or lines of reasoning, the volume 
would have been swelled unnecessarily. It partakes 
therefore largely of the nature of an Index eyen in the 
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first or analytical portion, and rather suggests the con- 
nected argument than famishes it in finished detail. 

The reader will hardly find within the same compass so 
thorough an abstract of what is to be met with in Plato. 
In Ast’s Lexicon, or Mitchell’s Index, he will doubtless 
meet with a complete concordance of passages containing a 
given Greetf word or its inflexions. In Mr. Grote’s great 
work, and in Dr. Whewell’s paraphrases, he will likewise 
find all that is necessary to bring him into intimate ac- 
quaintance with the speculations and reasonings unfolded 
in our author. But these are all expensive works, and the 
two last would require to he read as a whole to extract 
from them what has been advanced on any single topic. 
No one, however, who wishes to do justice to the great 
philosopher of antiquity should stop short of studying 
Mr. Grote’s most masterly analysis, the only drawback to 
which is, that the author belongs to the sensational school 
of Mill and Bam rather than to that of Plato, and is not 
wholly in sympathy with fiim. 

In the present volume, which is kind of Directory to 
Plato, the writer has avoided either attacking or defending 
the opinions contained in his dialogues, or setting them 
in a framework of his own. Even where he may uncon- 
sciously have given a turn to the reasoning which the 
original may be thought not require, little harm will be 
done, as the reference to the numbered paragraph and 
letter will generally enabl<> the student to correct or verify 
the rendering. It is not an Index of words, but rather of 
remarkable or pregnant thoughts, particularly of such as 
bear on present modes of thinking, or anticipate at the 
dawn of philosophy the very controversies ofi our own 
time. Into the criticisms of the text, or questions of an* 
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tbenticity, the writer has cautiously abstaiued from enter- 
ing. Mr. Grote has argued the last with his usual ability, 
and left to the German critics the further defence of their 
several hypotheses, and the infusion of fresh vitality into 
a subject well-nigh worn out. 

The collection of passages and parallelisms in this Hand- 
book is the result of a careful perusal of the or^nal Greek, 
which has been gone over at least thS^ee times for this 
purpose, in addition to the reverification of the several 
references. 

As it was thought desirable that an English Index 
should be applicable to some entire English Translation of 
the author, it was resolved to give in each instance the 
pages of the English version as they occur in the six 
volumes published in Bohn’s Library, and over against them 
the number and letter forming the marginal register of the 
complete Greek text as adopted by Ast and Stallbaum, 
which are those now genei^lly in use. 

It is believed that those who Already possess the English 
version will be benefited by being enabled to consult the 
original more readily, and that those who do not, or who 
only have access to English or Greek versions, where 
the same chaptering or subdivision is not employed, will 
be glad to be referred to a standard register now almost 
universally employed. • • 

It is fortunate for us that in a general way there is no 
great difS.culty in understanding Plato, despite of occa- 
sional obscurity and textual corruptions. Some of the ob- 
scurity is undoubtedly due to a want of clear apprehension 
in our author himself, and the schools of philosophy in 
which he had been bred. It is only surprising that he 
should have been master of the logical refinement and 
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subtlety and accurate discrimination he has shown, almost 
in the infancy of philosophy and dialectics. That an 
author should be unequal, or occasionally at variance with 
himself in a number of independent treatises, or that he 
should exhibit conflicting theories with a difierent leaning 
at different times, according as his interlocutors are 
changed, is*not to be wondered at. Nor is it at all suprising 
that many of the fliscussions end without establishing any 
positive result, seeing that they are only tentative, and 
aim at showing what is not known with our present appa- 
ratus of argument. Plato thought, no doubt justly, that in 
his time the materials for a complete positive philosophy 
did not exist, and that at best all these exercises were but 
teniamina, which future disputants would make subservient 
to the establishment of truth on a more immovable foun- 
dation. Had Plato lived to our own time, he would have 
realised the conviction that he had acted wisely in thus 
avoiding a too hasty and dogmatic solution of his diffi- 
culties. While he has anficipated nearly all the questions 
that have swelled into importance in the metaphysical and 
ethical speculations of these later ages, men’s minds are 
still divided into two schools at least, of one of which he 
may be regarded as the great leader or representative. 
That is to say, that notwithstanding our greater logical 
precision, and the enonnoufcly greater store of scientifi.c 
accumulation, one part3% and a very powerful one, still 
recognises in him the meq^al type, more or less developed, 
of its own adherents. 

It will be obvious at once that in an Index or Directory, 
or concise Handbook like the present, questions of phi- 
losophy could not be handled at large, nor what has been 
said on v^ous readings, nor what is or is not accordant 
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with Plato’s style or manner of thinking ; on all which 
volumes have been written and will be written. Suggested 
readings must be left to illustrate or adorn the pages of 
the successful editor of the several dialogues ; they will as 
a rule add little to the sum of Plato’s opinions or detract 
from his worth. The sceptical critics may be left to settle 
what is or is not Plato’s by setting them in conflict with 
themselves and with their conservative opponents, and thus 
demonstrating that there is no such subtle, critical tact, 
and ^taste, and smell, as shall infallibly detect what the 
master-mind has or has not dictated. If Plato is not the 
author in all cases, some one but little his inferior will have 
to be conjured up, as Dr. Whewell has said, to fill his 
empty seat. Not that it is meant hereby to depreciate 
criticism. All that is proposed is to explain that the 
present volume claims only to refer the reader to the dis- 
cussions and leading thoughts that pass under the name of 
Plato, or are to be found in the collection of writings, 
genuine or spurious, that are bound up together in Bekker, 
Ast, or Stallbaum, under his name. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that while the dialogues 
in the Summary and Analysis are printed in the order of 
the English translation, they are referred to in the Index 
in the alphabetic order of their titles. 


It is with deep regret that th^ Publishers have to add 
that the Editor of this work has not lived to see its pub- 
lication. Shortly after the revision of the last proof sheets 
he was attacked by a sudden and severe illness, which 
terminated fatally in a few days. 



The numbers and capital letters in the Summary refer to the register 
adopted by Ast and Stallbaum. 

The letters (Tr.) in the Summary refer to the Translation in Bohn’s 
Classical Library, the number of the volume being indicated at the head 
of each page of the Summary. 

In the Index the number of the volume is given in the first reference 
to that volume. * 
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Unlike most of the other writings of Plato, this is chiefly 
in the form of harangue rather than dialogue* professing 
to be the defence of Socrates before his judges.' Its 
genuineness is universally admitted. 

Among the nunrerous falsehoods alleged by the plain- 
tiff, Socrates is surprised to find himself charged with 
being a master of seductive eloquence; h© denies this, 
unless eloquence be another name for truth. (Tr. 3; 
17 A, B.) The truth will be uttered by him in its 
simple unsophisticated nakedness, and not as by the ad- 
versary in picked phrases and •studied omateness, in a 
way becoming an old man more than seventy years of 
age, now brought, for the first time, before a public tri- 
bunal. (Tr. 3 ; 17 0, D.) “The true excellency of a 
judge is to discern whether the party arraigned says what 
is just ; that of an orator is to say what is true. (Tr. 4 ; 
IB A.) I have often been accused by persons, of whom I 
am more afmid than of Anytus and his clique, of prying 
into celestial things and the mysteries of the lower world, 
and of making the worse appear* the better reason. (Tr. 
4; 18 B.) They pretend to assert that those who do 
these things are atheists, and they have taken occasion to 
traduce me in my absence, and to prepossess your minds 
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18 C.) Chief of all is a well-known comic poet, whom I 
could name, and there are others who will not come openly 
forward, so that I must fight, as it were, with shadows, and" 
my accusers are thus of two kinds. (Tr. 4 ; 18 D, E.) 
With God’s approbation, I will proceed to defend myself, 
though I know the difficulty ; and first, let me repeat the 
unfounded charge of Meletus, that I am impiously curious, 
making th^- worse appear the better reason, and teaching 
others to do the^ same. (Tr. 5; 19 A, B.) In his play, 
Aristophemes brings in Socrates treading the air and other- 
wise playing the fool in a manner utterly unknown to me. 
I care not for this, but let it not be made to tell againsfme, 
till you have heard the evidence of those among you who 
know my mode of conversation, and that these statements 
are unfounded. (Tr. 5 ; 19 C, D.) Nor is it true that 
I ever took money for my teaching, however reasonable it 
may be that men like Gorgias, Prodicus, and Hippias should 
induce youth to leave the instruction which they can have 
gratuitously elsewhere, to give them money and thanks 
for allowing them to become their pupils. (Tr. 5 ; 19 E.) 
There is Evenus, the Phrian, too, who teaches for five 
minm, whom my friend Callias patronizes for his two sons. 
(Tr. 6; 20 A, B.) But how, Socrates, it may be objected, 
did you become obnoxious to these charges, if there is no 
truth in them ? I will tell you : it is because I possess a 
sort of mundane wisdom, not anything superhuman, to 
which I make no pretence. (Tr. 6, 7 ; 20 C, B, E.) You 
know CheBrephon, my old associate, an earnest man in all 
he did. He asked at Delphi whether there was any one 
wiser than I, and Was <answered by the priestess in the 
negative, as his brother can corroborate, for my old friend 
is dead. (Tr. 7 ; 21 A.) What can the god mean ? I said 
to myself : he can only speak the truth, and I am wholly 
unconscious of the fact asserted. 1 therefore tried to find 
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a naan wiser than myself ; but I only found him wise in 
the opinion of others, and in his own, but not really so, 
though he was a man of considerable political note. On 
trying to convince him that he only fancied himself to be 
wise, I made him my enemy, and as I left him, I mused over 
the matter, and came to the conclusion that I was wiser 
than he only because I make no pretence to a knowledge 1 
do not possess. (Tr. 7 ; 21 B, C, D.) tried the same re- 
peatedly with others, and found that the *best reputed 
were the most deficient, and that those least thought of were 
generally more deserving of the name of being wise. (Tr. 
8 ; 21 E, 22 A.) In the same way I searched among the 
tragic and dithyrambio poets, but I found that almost any 
one could estimate the meaning and value of what they 
wrote better than the writers themselves. What they do is 
only by a sort of inspiration, like that of prophets and 
diviners who utter many high-flown announcements which 
they do not comprehend. Thus I was in this respect better 
than the statesmen and the poets. (Tr. 8 ; 22 B, C.) I 
next had recourse to the craftsmen, who possessed some very 
valuable wisdom among them, but who all failed in assuming 
that their one particular attainment was a guarantee for the 
universality of their knowledge. (Tr. 9 ; 22 D, E.) The 
result I found to be, that though I did not possess their 
wisdom, neither did I their ignorance, and with this I was 
content. Hence my unpopularity, and the notion that I 
am wise because I expose the folly of others. What the 
god meant to be inferred is that man’s wisdom is of small 
account, and he used Socrates as a name for one who knows 
the extent of his own ignorance. I regard this as the ser- 
vice to which I ain devoted, viz., to show my fellow men 
the deficiencies of their boasted wisdom, and thus, by neg- 
lecting my own affairs and giving myself to the service of 
the god, I am reduced to extreme poverty. (Tr. 9 ; 23 
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A, B.) Besides this, many young men who take delight in 
hearing me expose the vain pretensions of others, affect my 
company and imitate my practice, so that I have got a bad 
name and am said to corrupt them. The moment, how- 
ever, you ask those who make this objection, wherein I do 
so, they fly to the trite general statement in the indict- 
ment, but ^ not tell the real ground of pique, that I have 
lowered their pretensions. Meletus, on behalf of the poets, 
Anytus, on that of the statesmen and craftsmen, and 
Lycon, on that of the orators, have joined the combina- 
tion against me. Judge, then, men of Athens, if what 
I allege is not the truth. (Tr. 9, 10 ; 23 C, D, E ; 
24 A.) That noble patriot Meletus and his associates 
charge me with corrupting youth and believing in false 
gods. But I will prove to you that Meletus never concerned 
himself with how they were to be made better, or who is 
the person that takes this upon him. On being cross-ques- 
tioned by the prisoner, Meletus is made to say, that the 
laws, the judges, the supreme council, and all who meet in 
the eoclesia make the youtj^ better, Socrates being the only 
exception. (Tr. 10, 11 ; 24B, -C, D, E; 25 A.) Socrates 
asks, do all men make horses bettor«while one only spoils 
them, or is the fact exactly the reverse ? How lucky is it 
for youth if only one man corrupts them, and all else set 
them an example of virtue ; but how can Meletus be of the 
latter class, seeing he never indulged a serious thought 
about the morals of youth ? B^gain, as all men like to dwell 
with good citizens, and to be benefited rather than injured 
by those with whom they associate, does Meletus charge 
me with corrupting youth designedly ? “Yes,” replies the 
party appealed to. “ Are you, then, Meletus, so far beyond 
me in wisdom as to know the results of evil associations 
while I am entirely ignorant of the harm they inflict? 
This is incredible. If, therefore, I corrupt youth, I do it 
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without designing it, and you ought to try and set me right, 
not to bring me where I shall get punishment, and not in- 
struction. (Tr. 11,12; 25 B, C, D, E ; 26 A.) I corrupt the 
youth, you say, by teaching them to believe in strange 
gods. If T do this I am at least not an atheist ; but per- 
haps you mean to say that I do not believe there are any 
gods, and that I teach this to others ?” “Yes, 4^hat is what 
I assert.** “ Do I not, then, believe in the sun and moon as 
gods ?** “ No ; for you term the sun a stone, and the moon 

earth.** “ No one is so ignorant as not to know, or so poor 
as not to be able to purchase, the information, that you are 
talking of Anaxagoras, not Socrates. It is the height of 
insolence and unrestrained licence to bring such a charge, 
and you are guilty of the grossest contradiction. (Tr. 
12, 13 ; 26 B, C, D, E ; 27 A.) No man believes that 
there are human affairs, and denies that there are men, nor 
can a man believe in divine things without at the same 
time acknowledging the existence of deemons who are gods, 
or the offspring of gods.** (Tr. 14 ; 27 B, C, D, E.) 
Clearly, O Athenians, there is nothing in the accusation of 
Meletas, and I am merely overborne by the envy of the 
multitude, which has tnctimized many good men before me, 
(Tr. 15 ; 28 A.) But it may be said, you ought not, 
Socrates, to have studied what exposes you to the loss of 
life. This, in my view, is of no consequence. The chances 
of life or death are not to be weighed one moment with 
the question whether a man 'is doing justly or unjustly. 
Such was not the case with Achilles, who preferred death 
as the consequence of slaying I^eotor to an inglorious life. 
No man should desert the post of duty or danger where he 
finds himself or he has been placed by his commander, what- 
ever may be his fate. (Tr. 15, 16 ; 28 B, C, D. E.) If I did not 
desert my post at^ Potid«a, Amphipolis, or Delium (see 
Lach. tr. v. iv. 150 ; 181 A, B; Symp. tr. v. iii. 572 ; 221 
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A, B), wliy shotild I abandon the study of philosophy because 
of its dangers ? To fear death is to pretend to know that 
of which we know nothing. Death may be the greatest of 
blessings, but men ignorantly fear it as if they knew that 
it was not. I do not pretend to know the secrets of the 
grave* but I know that to disobey the Deity or my earthly 
superior is |ricked. (Tr. 16 ; 29 A, B.) Were you to set 
aside Anytus and ^is accusations and to free me on con- 
dition of abandoning the pursuit of philosophy, threatening 
me with death if I resumed it, my reply would be, “ All 
honour to my noble countrymen, but I shall obey God 
rather than you, and with my latest breath shall utter the 
dictates of philosophy.” Are you not, as the occupants of 
this city so renowned for power and wisdom, ashamed to 
prefer riches and earthly glory and honour to the welfare 
of the soul ? And if you say that you do study the latter, 
I shall test you thoroughly to see if you set the highest 
value 6n things of worth or those that are worthless. 
(Tr. 16, 17; 29 C, D, E.) This is the business of my 
life ; and if this is to corrupt youth, I shall persevere, 
though I should die a thousand deaths. (Tr, 17 ; 30 A, 

B. ) Should you doom me to die,* you will not injure 
me more than yourselves, nor is it possible for a better 
man to be injured by a worse. Anytus may get me con- 
demned to death, or banishment, or confiscation of civil 
privileges, none of which are so bad as the evil he will 
inflict on himself by his injustice. On your own accounts, 
not mine, do me not this wrong. You will not easily 
supply my lack of service. ^ This city, like a noble but lassy 
horse, wants a gadfly to quicken its motions, and such am L 
You may strike me in momentary anger, roused by my 
sting, and then you may doze away for ever, unless my 
place is supplied. Had my of&ce not been divinely ap* 
pointed, I should not have neglected all my personal int^- 
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ests, 80 unlike other men, merely to exhort you to virtue. 
Not a shilling have I ever been profited, and my povertj^ 
proves the truth of my assertion. (Tr. 17, 18 ; 30 C, D, 
E; 31 A, B.) You will object, perhaps, that I do not 
appear in your public assemblies to offer my advice. (Tr. 
19 ; 31 C.) But this my daemon has always opposed, and 
had I dabbled in politics 1 know that my life ^ould have 
terminated long ago. No man is safe wla> opposes you or 
any other mob, and who resists what is unjust and illegal 
in civic affairs. The only security is in withdrawing from 
the public eye. (Tr. 19 ; 31 D, E.) Once was I elected 
as delegate of my deme to be one of the Prytanes, when 
the condemnation of the generals who did not carry off 
those who had perished in the naval action was to be re- 
solved on. On that occasion I alone opposed the general 
voice, and was abused by the orators, but I preferred risk- 
ing my own life to siding with what I deemed wrong. (Tr. 
19 ; 32 A, B.) This was in the time of the democracy. 
Under the thirty, I with others was ordered to bring Leon 
from Salamis, with a view to Jiis being executed. The 
rest did as they were bidden, but I firmly refused ; and 
had not their governme^it been dissolved soon after, I should 
probably myself have been put to death. (Tr. 19, 20; 
32 A, B, C, D.) Would my life have been spared, think you, 
if I had engaged more in public business ? Through life 
I have always done, so far as I could, what is just ; and 
though I never constituted •nlyself the teacher of any, I 
never refused information when asked. I take no fees. I 
converse alike with rich and poor, good or bad, but for 
their goodness or badness 1 am not responsible ; nor has 
ibere been any concealment or reservation. (Tr. 20 ; 32 
E ; 83 A, B.) The reason why I am followed, I have already 
told you. What I do is by a divine impulse, and if my 
influence had been so corrupting, why do not those who 
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who are solicitous for their welfare? But here I see 
C^fton, Lysanias, Antiphon, Nicostratus, Paralus, Platon, 
and Apollodorus. Why are none of them called ? Surely 
if the victims of my bad teaching still take my part, their 
friends here present, who have not been misled, can have no 
such reasqp to keep quiet. (Tr. 20, 21 ; 33 C, D, E; 34 
A, B.) Possibly ^y judges may think I ought to entreat 
for my life, and to try and excite their sympathy by an 
affecting display. But though not sprung from a rock or 
oak, I too have children and human ties. I will not call 
in the aid of such an exhibition. It* is in no spirit of 
obstinacy or pride, that I refuse to do this, but neither my 
age nor character will allow it. It is disgraceful to 
men, as I have seen them, with a reputation for courage 
and firmness, thus crouching at the fear of death, as if 
they would be immortal were no sentence passed on them. 
Such bring [discredit on the Athenian name, as if those 
who were chosen to the highest offices were no better than 
women. Neither should persons of reputation do this, nor 
should you permit them, or let it be thought that these 
dramatic displays of grief and terror are of any avail (Tr. 
21, 22 ; 34 C, D, E ; 35 A, B.) Apart from this, it is 
not right that a judge should exercise pity in place of de- 
ciding according to law. You are bound by your oaths, 
which if I should induce you to break, I should teach you to 
disown the gods, and prove *the case as against myself’’ 
(Tr. 23 ; 35 C, D.) At this stage of the proceedings 
Socrates is declared guilty by a majority of those present. 
On this he expresses his surprise, only, that the majority 
is so trifling. By taking three votes froni this, and adding 
ihem to the minority, he would have been acquitted \ and 
0 ven this is due to the part that Anytus and Lyeon have 
had in ,the charge, for Meletus would not have obtained 
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the fifth part of the votes for his share in the chaises, and 
wojld, but for the verdict on all the issues, have had to 
submit to a fine of one thousand drachmae. (Tr. 23 ; 35 
E; 36 A.) “ But what verdict shall I pass on myself for 

n^ecting all the ordinary pursuits of mankind* their petty 
rivalries and intrigues, and quest of pelf, and bidding you all 
study how to become as wise and good as po^gible? You 
ought to maintain me at the public expQnse in the Pryta- 
neum, much more than a man who has conquered at 
Olympia in the chariot race, to whom there is no need of 
public support, as there is to me. (Tr. 24 ; 36 B, C, D.) 
Do not think I say this from presumption. If a trial for life 
lasted more than a day I should have convinced you of my 
innocence, but we have been too short time together forme 
to do this. You would not have md fear the death Meletus 
condemns me to, of which I say that I know not whether 
it is an evil. I do not prefer to live in confinement under 
the will of the magistrates, nor to be fined, having no 
means of discharging a fine, nor to go into exile with the 
vain hope that I shall be moreo popular anywhere than in 
Athens. I should only undergo the same fate a second 
time. (Tr. 24, 25 ; 3^ A, B, C, D.) But, says some one, 
keep quiet. This, however, I cannot do, for this would be 
to disobey God. Life is not worth living if the right of 
discoursing about virtue is taken away, though you will 
hardly believe me. Were I rich I would choose a fine, 
but I could not pay more than a mina. Plato and Criton, 
Oritobulus and Apollodorus authorize me to say they will 
be my sureties for thirty, and to this extent I undertake 
^ go.’* (On this sentence of death is passed, and Socrates 
yesumes.) ‘‘You will, men of Athens, be reproached for 
putting to death Socrates, whom, in order to annoy you, 
your maligners will term ‘ the wise,’ Had you been con- 
tent to wait the course of nature, he would soon have died 
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naturally. As it is, I have been condemned, not for want 
of arguments but of impudence, and because I would^ot 
flatter your love of the agreeable. But I would prefer 
death to Ijfe on these terms. A man may escape death in 
battle by deserting his arms or suing for mercy. Nothing 
is so easy as avoiding it, nor so difficult as to shun base- 
ness, whicl^ is more fleet than death. I am overtaken, 
old and feeble as \ am, by the slower, while my enemies 
are outstripped by the fleeter. (Tr. 25, 26 ; 37 E ; 38 A, 
B, C, D, E ; 39 A, B.) Being about to die, I may assume 
the prophet’s privilege, and tell you that when I am gone 
it will be worse for you. You do not perceive how your 
accusers have been kept in check by me. Their mouths will 
not be stopped by any severity exercised towards me, and 
you will think' with regTet of the old man under the fiercer 
attack of younger and less scrupulous assailants.- (Tr. 27 ; 
39 C, D.) But I may still converse with you as friends. It 
is a strange thing, O my judges, that though on almost 
all other occasions my daemon has opposed me, often very 
trifling ones, yet in this greater crisis of my fate, he has 
uttered no voice of prohibition. The reason I believe to 
be that death is a blessing in store* for me. (Tr. 27, 28 ; 
39 E ; 40 A, B.) I draw the inference that this is so, as 
follows : — Death is either annihilation and loss of sensation, 
or it is the transference of the soul to another place. If the 
former, where no dream disturbs the sleeper, it is a great 
gain. Possibly, no time of k tnan’s period on earth is so 
entirely pleasant as that which is passed in a dreamless 
slumber. Even in this case death is a gain, and the future 
is crowded into the moment in which it takes place. But 
if, on the other hand, it is a passage from earth to another 
world, what greater blessing can befal a good man than 
meeting thero such righteous judges as Minos, Bhadaman- 
ABacus, and Triptolemus ? What would you not give 
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for a meeting there with Orpheus, Musteus, Hesiod, and 
Homer? Gladly would I die again and again if such 
converse was to be the result. Think of talking over my 
sufferings with Palamedes and Ajax, and the joy of testing 
who among departed heroes was or was not wise, or of 
questioning Ulysses, and Sisyphus, and innumerable others 
of every age and sex, and all 'this with no furl^er fear of 
death and the certainty of immortality Jbefore me! (Tr. 
28, 29 ; 40 C, D, E ; 41 A, B, C.) You, 0 judges, should in- 
dulge good hope as to death, that to the righteous nothing 
can be evil, either in life or at its close. It is better that 
I should depart hence ; and neither to 3^ou nor my accusers 
do I bear ill-will, though it may not have been their pur- 
pose to do me a kindness. (Tr. 29; 41 D.) All I have 
to ask is, that if the sons I leave behind me grow up to be 
avaricious, or to act in any way contrary to what is vir- 
tuous, thinking themselves of great importance where they 
are of none, you will censure them as I have censured you, 
and make them repent their folly. If this is done, we shall 
all have experienced justice frqm you. It only remains 
that I take my departure, but God only knows which will 
be best off, you in life or I in death.” (Tr. 29 ; 41 E ; 
42 A.) 


CHITON. 

CarroN is a sequel to the Apoiogy, and records the efforts 
made by the person of this name to induce Socrates to 
escape from the grasp of the executioners of the law. 
Oriton, by virtue of interest wit'll the gaoler, has obtained 
early entrance into the prison, before his friend is yet 
awake, whose placid slumbers, on the eye of so sad a fate, 
he is unwilling to break. Happy must be the temper of 
the man who can enjoy unbroken repose at such a* tim^ 1 
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No sooner is Socrates roused, than he asks why Criton did 
not waken him at once, and, in reply to his explanation, 
declares that there is no good ground for a man of his age 
repining because he must die, though Criton has known 
others whose age did not reconcile them to their fate. 
“ Well, what made you come so early says Socrates. “ I 
have corner with heavy tidings,” rejoins Criton. “I fear 
the ship will arrive from Delos before the day is out, for I 
hear it is already off Sunium, and you will probably die 
to-morrow.” “ As God wills,” adds Socrates ; “ but if 
dreams tell true I shall not die to-morrow, for I have had 
one in which an exquisitely-beautiful female, clothed in 
^white, called to me and told me that in three days I should 
be in fertile Phthia.” (Tr. vol. i. 31, 32 ; 43 A, B, C, D ; 
44 A.) “ A remarkable dream certainly,” observes Criton ; 

“ but nevertheless take my advice and make your escape ; for 
if you do not I shall suffer the irreparable loss of your fnend- 
ship, and incur the censure of our common associates, for 
begrudging you the pecuniary means of flight.” “Why 
should we concern ourselyes about what people think and 
say, Criton ?” “ We are under the compulsion of doing 

so, for the many have much in their®power.” “ Would they 
had the power of doing much good ! But they cannot 
make others wise and good, and it is all as it happens.” 
“ Be it so,” adds Criton. “ Do not, in this instance, care 
about informers, or the loss of money to your friends. All 
this inconvenience we shaiD cheerfully bear — and more 
than this, if you will be guided by us. (Tr. 32, 83; 
44 B, C, D, E ; 46 A.) A.11 my fortune is yours ; and Sim- 
mias, the Theban, alone has brought sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and Cebes and others are equally ready. I can find 
you friends in Thessaly where you shall be free from any 
annoyance. You ought not to sit down passively while 
c^ be placed in safety, and in doing so are as much 
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r. own enemy bi $ are those who penseoute you. You are 
betraying your children and forcing them to become 
orphans, and displaying a culpable inaction, though you 
profess to have taught strenuousness and virtue all your life 
long* Besides, you involve us, your friends, in the imputa- 
tion of cowardice, who might have thwarted the proceed- 
ings at every stage. Eouse yourself, then : thf^e remains 
only one night for carrying out a plan^of escape, and be 
advised to avail yourself of the opportunity.” (Tr. 33, 
34 ; 45 B, C, D, E ; 46 A.) Your earnest appeal, Criton, 
would be praiseworthy, were it based on what is right. I 
follow no guidance but that of reason, and a moment’s 
change of fortune does not alter its conclusions. No opinion 
of the many will weigh with me, however it may bluster or 
seek to terrify us. We appear to have been jesting, it would 
seem, when we talked of the validity of opinions. If k con- 
clusion was right when no fear of death existed, how should 
it be not light when death stares a man in the face ? We 
agreed, when no danger threatened, that some opinions 
were rightly formed, and others pot, and that those of some 
men were to be accepted, while those of others were to be 
rejected. We may honour the opinions of the wise and 
good, but not of the bad. (Tr. 34, 36 ; 46 B, C, D, E ; 
47 A.) The man who practises gymnastics looks only to 
the judgment of his trainer or physician. He does not 
study the judgments of the crowd, for this would be to 
incur bodily mischief. So, too,* we cannot accept the deci- 
sions of the crowd about what is just or unjust without 
injury to that part of our nature which takes account of 
these attributes. We can neither enjoy life with a body 
deeply disordered, nor with a soul demoralized, the soul 
being of more value than the body, (Tr. 36, 36 ; 47 B, C, 
D, E j 48 A.) We ought, then, to set aside the opinion of 
the many. Even if the multitude can put us to death, our 
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wutiety should not be for life, so much as for living well, 
that is to say, justly. The question arises, ought I to try 
and leave Athens without the assent of the Athenians? 
It is not an affair of money or other insufficient motives, all 
which would imply a truckling to popular sentiment. 
What is to be considered is, is it just that I should do as 
you propc^e, for I greatly prefer death to acting against 
my convictions. (Tr. 37 ; 48 B, C, D.) If you can shake 
this conviction, f will obey you, for I honour the kindness 
of your intention. Let us, however, examine further. 
Think you that we may sometimes do injustice and at 
others not, or is it always wrong to commit it ? Have all 
our previous decisions been those of children, or is it never 
lawful to do wrong or return evil for evil ? Well, you 
agree 4hat it is wrong to do injustice in all cases, even 
when it is in retaliation for wrong done to us. Yet, as this 
is far from the belief of the multitude, consider whether 
you can firmly hold to this view. If you are still agreed, 
are you of opinion that our promises are always to be kept 
inviolably ? I am. Well, then, are we not doing injustice 
to those whom we ought least to injure, in running away 
without permission of the state ? ^Suppose that, when on 
the point of flight, the Laws should come to us in person, 
and ask our purpose. ‘ Are you, Socrates,* they will pro- 
bably say, ‘intent on destroying us and the community 
so far as you can ? Do you imagine that a state can exist, 
where the enactments are mU at naught and made a dead 
letter ?’ What an opportunity for oratorical denunciation 
would such a case furnish I Suppose the Laws to say, 
♦ You agreed, Socrates, td submit to the judicial sentence of 
the state. You are fond of question and answer ; let us in 
turn interrogate you. Why do you try to destroy us, we 
who gave you birth, nurture, education, and social ties? 
Did we not instruct you in music and gymnastics, and are 
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not you and your progenitors our ofiEspring and servants ? 
Surely we do not stand on the same level, that you may 
retort on us what we inflict on you. You did not dare 
return blow for blow when your father punished you, nor 
ought you to deal so with us. You are wise enough to 
know that a man’s country is more priceless, august, and 
sacred before gods and men than any ancestry, and that 
deeper submission and obsequiousness is due to her than 
to parents. Where you cannot persuade you must submit, 
either to be flogged or bound, or incur risk of life in battle, 
and to do all she commands with more awe than you 
would the behests of father or mother. (Tr. 38 to 41 ; 48 
E, , . , to 51 C.) Furthermore, after giving you birth 
and rearing and instruction, we announced to you when you 
attained to manhood that you might emigrate where you 
liked with all your chattels, but that if you should delibe- 
rately remain, it was a compact which could not be broken, 
that you should wholly do what we enjoin, unless you can 
convince us that it is not expedient, (Tr. 41 ; 51 D, E ; 
52 A.) All this is more especially applicable to you, 
Socrates, who so loved the toArn that you never went 
abroad but once to the^Isthmian games unless on war ser- 
vice. Even at your trial you might have made choicie of 
exile rather than death. Would you now belie your solemn 
assurances, emd break the connexion you are sworn to main- 
tain? You have had seventy years to consider whether 
you would emigrate or not,^dpring which you never pre- 
ferred Lacedssmon, Crete, or other Greek and foreign 
towns, but you have stuck to Athens more than even the 
halt and blind ; and it will be ridiculous that you should 
now, for the first time, turn round on us. (Tr. 42, 43 ; 
52 B, 0, D, E ; 63 A.) What good will your breach of com- 
pact do you? Will you not expose your friends to the 
chances of fine, or banishment, or confiscation of goods ? 
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Or if yoa go to Thebes or Megara, you will come as a dan- 
gerous and suspected person, a corrupter of the laws and 
youth to boot. Will life be worth retaining on these 
terms ? Or suppose you go to Thessaly, to Ciiton's friends, 
and tell them how ludicrously you escaped from gaol, 
catching up as a disguise the first thing that came to hand, 
as is the way with prison birds when they take to flight, 
will they not think it unseemly on the part of one tottering 
on the verge of fhe grave ? What will have become of 
your preachments about virtue and your other fine doc- 
trines? (Tr. 43, 44; 53 B, C, D, E.) But you say 
you want to live to educate your children. Do you 
mean to take them with you to Thessaly, and so make them 
aliens? Will they not be better trained and taught here, 
and taken care of by your friends, in any case, whether 
you go to Thessaly or to Hades ? The professions of your 
friends are but little worth if they will not do so much for 
you, (Tr. 44 ; 54 A.) Take our advice, then, and do not 
set a higher value on life or children than on honour. Have 
this at least to plead when you get to the other world : 
neither your interests in tune nor in the world beyond will 
suffer you to hesitate. If die you^must, it is not we, the 
Laws, that have done you wrong, but the men who per- 
verted them. You cannot escape without returning evil 
for evil, and breaking your most solemn engagements, and 
incurring our anger. Pay no heed to what Criton urges.” 
(Tr. 44 ; 54 B, C.) “ Aftej* .this, my dear Criton,” says 
Socrates, “ the din of this expostulation so resounds in my 
ears, like that of the flutes in the mad rites of the Cory- 
bantes, that I can listen tfi nothing further. All your sol> 
oitude for my adopting any other course will be utterly in 
vain.” “ Well, then,” says Criton, “ I have done.” “ Let 
me, then,” adds Socrates, “follow the course the deity points 
ont to me.” (Tr. 45 ; 54 D, E.) 
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, a favourite dialogue of Plato, about the authorship 
of which no question seems to exist, rendered further inter- 
esting by its treating on the immortality of the soul, though 
the demonstration can hardly be deemed satis£|ctory, and 
as exhibiting the calm and triumphant ai^urance of a man 
who contemplates his rapidly approaching end without a 
cloud upon his spirit* or any internal tumult to mar the 
bright serenity and repose of his feelings. Socrates is here 
the heathen saint who has triumphed over the fear of disso- 
lution ; and who with clear conscience awaits his doom as 
a martyr for the cause of truth and justice, being the only 
one unmoved among the sorrowing and weeping circle of 
his friends. 

Without entering on the machinery of the dialogue, 
we will recount cu/rrente calamo a few of the more ex- 
pressive thoughts. The lawfulness of suicide is denied 
(Tr. 68, 59; 61 C, D. E ; 62 A, B, C.) Death is much 
better for the good than the bad. {Tr. 61 ; 63 C.) Grounds 
of good hope to a man yho has spent his life in philosophy. 
(Tr. 61 ; 63 E ; 64 A.) Death is only the severance of 
soul and body. (Tr. 62, 66 ; 64 C ; 67 D.) There should 
be no solicitude about the latter (Tr. 62 ; 64 E) ; though 
the crowd thinh exactly the reverse. (Tr. 63 ; 66 A.) 
Not even sight and hearing, tbe^exactest of our senses, give 
us true insight into real existence. (Tr. 63 ; 66 B, C.) 
The just, and fair, and good exist, but not for the bodily 
eye. (Tr. 64 ; 65 D.) Not the Senses, but reflection must 
attain these. (Tr. 64, 65 ; 66 E ; 66 B, C, D, E ; 67 A, 
B.) We cannot realize these in life, but only by the soul 
after death ; it is not granted to the impure to attain the 
pure. (Tr. 65 ; 67 A.) It would be ridiculous that the 

• c 
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man who has lived as near death as possible while on earth, 
should shrink from it when it comes to him. (Tr, 66 ; 67 
D, E.) Death should be least fearful to those who have 
studied how to die. (Tr. 66 ; 68 A.) Natural attachment 
to departed friends has induced many to desire to be with 
them, and shall the devotees of wisdom and philosophy 
shrink from doing so ? (Ib.) Brave men submit to death 
from fear of dishonour, but philosophers are not brave from 
fear. (Tr. 67 ; 6§ D.) Death should not be accepted as 
an alternative. (Tr. 67, 68 ; 68 E ; 69 A, B, C.) There 
are in the mysteries many rod-bearers, but few inspired 
mystics, and these are the true philosophers. TTr. 68 ; 

69 0, D.) 

A collocutor starts a doubt of the sours immortality. 
(Tr. 69 ; 70 A, B.) Allusion to Aristophanes. (Tr. 69 ; 

70 C.) Socrates bases his first argument for the sours 
immortality on tradition, and the law of opposition, that 
life springs from death. (Tr. 69 ; 70 (J, D.) All things 
that have a contrary originate in this opposite. (Tr, 70 ; 
70 E; 71 A, B.) But death and life are opposites. (Tr, 
71 ; 71 C, D, E.) Were it not for this reciprocity, all things 
would at last coalesce in one form a^d cease to be produced ; 
all would fall to sleep, and render meaningless the tale of 
Endymion, and the dictum of Anaxagoras, “all things 
into one,” would be realized (Tr. 72 ; 72 B, C) ; and 
nothing could prevent universal death. (Tr. 72; 72 D.) 

From this analogy of the pautuality of opposites, which 
is more verbal than real, so far as the point to be proved 
is concerned, he passes to his favourite theory that learn- 
ing is nothing but remiAiscence, which however striking 
and attractive is utterly inconsequent as a proof. The 
province of demonstration and suggestion are here con- 
founded, and it is even probable that by the former Plato 
biiAself did not understand what we demand ; or he may 
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have known that no satisfactory proof was possible, and 
therefore confined himself to an ingenious hypothesis, (Tr. 
72 ; 72 E ; see Tr. 89 ; 86 C, D.) 

Here Cebes, who takes up the dialogue, endeavours to 
fihow that when men are rightly questioned you discover 
that correct opinions are latent in them of which they 
were not aware, and that this is elicited in the case of 
diagrams. (Tr. 73 ; 73 A, B.) That they have a notion 
of differentia, (Tr. 73; 73 C.)] That *deas by associa- 
tion call up others with which they have formerly been 
conjoined. (Tr. 74 ; 73 D.) That, thus, like will suggest 
unlike, and that abstract ideas and concepts imply a 
reference to something more than the momentary ex- 
perience of the individual. (Tr. 74; 74 A.) Equal 
things are different from equality, and a passing resem- 
blance carries with it the higher attribute of similitude. 
(Tr. 75 ; 74 B, C, D, E.) But these concepts are the result 
of previous knowledge, which no present exertion of sense 
could furnish. (Tr. 76 ; 75 A.) If this knowledge was 
not inherited from an antecedent state, or innate at birth, 
it must have been at least connate. (Tr. 76, 77 ; 75 B, C, 
D, E ; 76 A, B.) All ^his holds as to the beautiful and 
good and other entiay and sense only compares objects with 
an eternal pattern. (Tr. 78 ; 76 D.) Such abstracts have 
a real existence, and thus the soul existed before birth, 
(Tr. 79 ; 77 A.) 

But it is not yet proved th#it the soul will exist after 
death. (Tr. 79 ; 77 B.) Here the principle of con- 
trariety is again appealed to. (Tr. 79; 77 C, D.) Not- 
withstanding our boyish fears of the spectral character 
of death, yet soul is not the kind of substance wliich 
admits of change or dissipation. (Tr. 80; 78 B.) It 
is the compound and complex that is decomposed, not the 
simple, and this is the case with essential being ; the abso- 
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Intely equal and beautiful, they are permanently the same, 
(Tr, 80, 81 ; 78 C, D, E.) Things perceived by sense are 
the ever changing, not the qualities to which we mentally 
refer them, which are unseen, and never change. (Tr. 81 ; 
79 A.) But the body is allied to the one, and the soul to 
the other. (Tr. 82 s 79 B, C, D, E.) In the union of soul 
and body,^Nature has ordained that the latter should be 
subs^ervient to the former, which resembles most a divine 
principle. (Tr. sf ; 80 A.) The one is allied to the mortal, 
the other to the immortal. (Ib.) Thus soul is akin to the 
divine, immortal, intelligent, uniform, and indissoluble, and 
is opposed to the body in these respects. (Tr. 83 ; 80 B.) 
The soul spurns the body, and philosophy is a studying how 
to die. (Tr. 83 ; 80 B, C, D, E.) Soul goes to its like and 
to be with the gods (Tr. 84; 81 A) ; is weighed down by 
its mortal part when impure at death (Tr. 84 ; 81 B, C) ; 
flits about the place of the body’s sepulture (Tr. 84 ; 81 
D), such in death as it was in life. (Tr. 85 ; 81 E.) Glut- 
tons, drunkards, and tyiants undergo a metempsychosis 
into asses, wolves, hawks. (Ib.) Diversities of character dis- 
cussed. (Tr. 85, 86, 87 ; *82 B, C, D, E ; 83 B, C.) Danger 
of the soul’s being linked too stropgly to the body, which 
has thus to be always doing an unaccomplished work, 
and unweaving the web of Penelope. (Tr. 87 ; 83 D, E ; 

84 A.) 

Socrates does not think his piesent circumstances 
calamitous, but is like the dying swan, who sings more 
sweetly as the hour of blissful departure approaches. 
(Tr. 88, 89 ; 84 E ; 85 B.) It is true wo cannot wholly 
know, but we must chobse the best reasoning possible to 
us, and embark on this as a raft. (Tr. 89 ; 85 C, D*) 
Objection raised ; the union of soul and body compared to 
that of harmony and the lyre when strung. (Tr. 89, 90 ; 

85 E ; 86 A, B, C, D.) Again, the soul may many times 
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revive in a different body and yet wear ont at last. (Tr. 
9^, 92 ; 87 C, B, E ; 88 A, B.) 

After some pleasant but affecting cbit-chat, Socrates 
is represented as uttering a caution against misology 
as being on a par with misanthropy, (Tr. 94; 89 
B.) The good are scarce. (90 A.) Persons much 
busied in disputations lose faith in everything ; all is 
whirled confusedly along an eddying Eiiripus. (Tr. 95 ; 

90 C.) Yet the blame is mainly due to the man’s own 
bad reasoning. (Tr. 95 ; 90 B.) We want what is true 
for ourselves. (Tr. 95 ; 91 A.) But yet the truth is of 
more weight than the opinion of Socrates, who would not 
fly away like the bee, leaving his sting behind. (Tr. 96 ; 

91 C). Socrates disputes the resemblance between the soul 
and the harmony of the lyre ; these comparisons cannot be 
trusted, being too superficial. (Tr, 97 to 100 ; 92 A, B, 0, 

B, E ; 93 A, B ; 94 C, E.) The soul is the ruling power 
by controlling the passions. (Tr. 100 ; 94 B.) 

Having answered Simmias, he addresses himself to Cebes, 
and his admissions and objections (Tr. 101 ; 95 A, B, C, B) ; 
and attacks the materialistic theory. (Tr. iOl ; 95 E.) He 
recounts his early fondhess for the study of Nature. (Tr. 
102; 96 B.) His speculative doubts. (Tr. 102, 103; 96 

C, B, E ; 97 A, B.) Finds fault with Anaxagoras. (Tr. 103 
to 105 ; 97 C, B, E ; 98 A, B, C, B, E ; 99 A.) Bifference 
between cause and necessaiy concomitant. (Tr. 105; 99 
B.) Pre-eminence of the volitional and disposing power of 
mind. (Tr. 105, 106 ; 99 C, B, E.) 

He now returns to the much-'^entilated subject of ideal 
forms, the absolutely good, great, and beautiful. If these 
exist., then the soul is immortal. (Tr. 106, 107, 108, 103 ; 
100 B, C, B ; 101 A, B. C, B ; 97 A, B.) 

We pass over the scholastic discussion, which occupies 
down to (Tr. 113; 105 C), and then the main argument 
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is resumed. Body becomes living by the presence of 
soul, but as opposites cannot co-exist, the notipn of the 
soul’s death is excluded. Hence it is immortal and indis- 
solulDle. (Tr. 114, 115; 105 D, E; 106 A, B.) This is 
but a flimsy argument, and does not advance the proof, but 
rather throws us back on the other law of opposition, and 
Socrates hicnself admits this, or as much. (Tr. 115 ; 106 

C. ) We can onl^t rest on the surmise that divinity and life 
are incompatible with the notion of death. (Tr. 115 ; 106 

D, E.) Simmias will not question the conclusions further, 
but still expresses a sense of uncertainty. (Tr. 116; 107 

A, B.) 

Socrates now turns to the moral lessons deducible, that 
if the soul is immortal it deserves our anxious care, and 
we should strive to be as good as possible. Even to the 
bad man, annihilation would be a blessing, as separating 
him from his badness. (Tr. 116; 107 C.) The fate 
of souls pure and impure in Hades is then dwelt on. 
(Tr. 116, 117 ; 107 D, E ; 108 A, B, C, D.) Then follows 
an important application jof the principle of the sufficient 
reason to show how the world is sustained in space. (Tr. 
117; 108 E; 109 A.) Graphic and poetical account of 
our mortal condition upon earth, as seen from our residence 
in its swampy hollows, and in the more radiant portions of 
the upper earth. (Tr. 118 to 120 ; 109 B, C, D, E ; 110 A, 

B, C, D, E; 111 A, B, C.) Also of the lower regions and 
Tartarus. (Tr. 120, 121 ; 111 D, E; 112 A, B, C, D, E.) 
The happiness of the blessed. (Tr. 123; 114 A, B,.C.) 
Though this is not proved to be as described, the account 
is at least probable. (Tr. 124; 114 D, E ; 115 A, B.) 

Socrates is now questioned as to how he would like to 
be buried, and replies that his soul will be away, and that 
hiA body will be no part of him. (Tr. 125 ; 115 C, D, E.) 
The touching courtesy of Socrates to his executioner, and 
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that of the latter towards him, is described. (Tr. 126 ; 116 
D.) The sun still upon the mountains and not yet sunk. 
(Tr, 126 ; 116 E.) The prayer and invocation. (Tr. 127 ; 
117 0.) Expostulation with weeping friends by Socrates, 
who is alone unmoved. (Tr, 127 ; 117 D.) “ Such,** says 

the narrator, “ 0 Echecrates, was the end of our friend, a 
man whom we should say was the best and preeminently 
the most wise and just of those who have^ever come under 
our observation.” (Tr. 127 ; 118 A.) 


GOKGIAS. . 

Gorgias, one of the most read and popular of the dialogues 
of Plato, whose authorship is beyond suspicion. Callicles 
twits Socrates with being a day after the fair, like those who 
arrive when the battle has been fought and won (Tr. 136 ; 
447 A) ; but as Gorgias is his guest, he has only to ask in 
his own person what it is he professes to teach. Gorgias, 
on being interrogated, declares tliat no one has asked him 
anything new for a verjjlong time past. (Tr. 137 ; 448 A.) 
On being pressed to say what is the art in which he is 
skilled, Gorgias replies that it is in rhetoric (Tr. 138; 
449 A), that he is a good rhetorician, and able to make 
others the same. Socrates hopes that he will reply with- 
out prolixity, and be as brief us possible in his answers. 
(449 B.) This, too, is what Gorgias prides himself on 
being able to do, though length cannot always be avoided, 
and Socrates begs that brevity Inay be now made use of, 
and the long speeches be deferred. (Tr. 139 ; 449 C.) 

“ What then is rhetoric employed about ? of what is it the 
sdenoe ?” Gorgias says, “ That of words to which Socrates 
rejoins, ** What words ? for many other arts are equally so 
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employed without being rhetoric.” (Tr. 139, 140 ; 449 B, 
E ; 450 A, B.) GorgiRs explains that while other arts are 
busied with manual exertion, rhetoric is wholly concerned 
with words. (Tr. 140; 450 C.) “ But arithmetic and geo- 
metry are in this respect on a par with it, though certainly 
not rhetoric. (450 D, E.) The first has to do with even and 
odd, the aujt of computation pursues these relations to their 
consequences, and astronomy inquires into the velocity of 
sun, moon, and stars in their orbits. (Tr. 141 ; 451 A, B, C). 
What are the words which rhetoric is concerned with?” 
“ Those,” says Gorgias, “ that belong to the highest and best 
of human interests.” “ But has he never heard that these 
are health, beauty, and riches honestly acquired ? (Tr. 142 ; 
•i51 D, E.) Seeing that the physician, the gymnastic 
teacher, and the money-maker, would each declare his own 
pursuit and teaching to be the highest good, Gorgias must 
be compelled to show how he substantiates his claim.” 
(Tr. 142, 143 ; 452 A, B, C, D.) 

On this he says that his is the power of persuading 
judges in the law courts^ senators in the senate, and the 
attendants on public meetings, and of making subservient 
to his purpose all professors of tbe fore-mentioned arts, 
(Tr. 143 ; 452 E.) “ Rhetoric, then, is the science of per- 

suasion; yet as both Socrates and Gorgias are earnestly 
bent on getting a clear idea on every subject, the matter 
must be further probed. Zeuxis paints animals and so 
do Other artists, but what* animals is the question V Is 
rhetoric the only science of persuasion, or is not this the 
object of all teaching ? (Tr. 143, 144 ; 453 A, B, C, D, E.) 
What kind of persuasion is peculiar to it ?” (454 A.) Qor- 
gias asserts that it is that which is produced in public 
proceedings relating to what is just and unjust. (Tr. 145 ; 
454 B.) 

, In order that the discussion should not be carried on 
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captiously, each reason er is to state his case in his own 
way. (454 C.) Socrates now asks “ whether learning and 
belief are one and the same or not, whether there is not 
true and false belief, which cannot be the case with science, 
so that belief and science are thus not the same, though 
each is attended by persuasion. (Tr. 145 ; 454 D, E.) Is 
the persuasion of rhetoric about the just an(^ unjust in 
public meetings that which produces belief without science 
or with it ? Manifestly it is the foimer, and the rheto- 
rician must give up all pretence to teach what is just and 
unjust, and take his stand on effecting belief. (Tr. 146 ; 
455 A.) If the question is about physic, or building walls 
and docks, the selection of field marshals, the occupation of 
posts, will it be the rhetorician who will be called on to 
‘decide, or will the pupils of Gorgias be only able to 
counsel on what is just or unjust?^* (Tr. 146, 147; 455 
B, C, D.) The latter observes that Themistocles and 
Pericles were those who advised the building of walls and 
docks, not the artificers ; on which Socrates exclaims that 
rhetoric must be an art all but divine in its range. 
(Tr. 147 ; 455 E ; 456 A.) 

To confirm this impression of its power, Gorgias adduces 
ihe fact that he has often persuaded the sick man to be out 
or cauterized where the doctor could not prevail ; that the 
rhetorician would be preferred as a candidate in any city to 
the medical man by virtue of his power of talking. (Tr. 147, 
148 ; 456 B, C.) Yet it would not be right, because a man 
is a pugilist or wrestler, that he should display his powers 
against his father, mother, and friends, or that where one 
such had done so, these arts should be denounced alto* 
gether. (Tr. 148, 149 ; 456 D, E.) Neither the professors 
nor their science are to be scouted for a partial abuse of this 
kind, nor is the rhetor i can to depreciate the physician’s 
or other pursuits because of his ability to override them. 
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We nmst only despise and banisli those who improperly 
employ their powers. (Tr. 148 ; 467 A, B, C.) 

Socrates deprecates being misunderstood or his motives 
assailed, because he differs from Gorgias. He claims to 
belong to those who are gladly refuted if they say what is 
not true. It is a greater good to be delivered oneself from 
an evil thgn to deliver another. Gorgias expresses his 
agreement with wjiat is said, and puts it to the vote whether 
the discussion shall be protracted. (Tr. 148, 149 ; 457 
D, E ; 458 A, B.) All are clamorous for its going on. 
(Tr. 149, 150 ; 468 0, D.) Socrates asks, “ Whether Gor- 
gias professes to make any willing pupil a rhetorician, so 
that he shall speak persuasively, but not to instruct him 
really?” Ihis is admitted in reference to the multitude; 
but does not this mean the ignorant, among whom alone 
the rhetorician will do more than the physician when 
health is the question ? (Tr. 150 ; 458 E ; 459 A.) “ All 

that rhetoric will do then is to make the ignorant think that 
it can accomplish what science cannot. (Tr. 1 50 ; 459 B, C.) 
Is the case the same with regard to just and unjust, dis- 
giraceful and honourable, good and evil, as it is with 
health, that rhetoric can only make»the ignorant man sup- 
pose that its possessor is more competent to advise than he 
who knows all about them ? or must one who comes to 
Gorgias to be taught bring a knowledge of such subjects 
from elsewhere? (Tr, 151 ; 459 D, E) or will he only teach 
him to appear what he is ncft ? What a man has learnt is 
that which he can teach ; to teach justice the rhetorician 
should himself be just. It was said just now that we 
dxould only punish those who make a bad use of their 
powers, and the rhetorician ought not to be capable of 
acting unjustly, if he is to discourse of what is just. But 
this is opposed to what was previously said, that rhetoric 
couM be employed unjustly, so as to get the better of know- 
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ledge among the Tininstruoted.” (Tr. 151, 152, 153 ; 
460A,B, C, D, B; 461 A.) 

Polus here claims for Gorgias that he has involved him- 
self in apparent contradiction because he was reluctant to 
deny to the rhetorician the knowledge of what was just and 
good and beautiful. (Tr. 153 ; 461 B, C.) Socrates, in his 
quiet way, slightly resents this impertinent intiysion of so 
much younger a man into the discussio^j between himself 
and Gorgias, and begs that he will avoid prolixity (461 D.) 
“ Am I not to be allowed to talk as much as 1 like?” says 
Polus; to which Socrates replies, “ That it would be sad if 
in Athens, where there is such freedom of speech, Polus alone 
should be refused indulging it. Yet he must recollect that 
if he claims this privilege, others may with equal right be 
allowed to walkaway.” (Tr. 154; 461 E; 462 A.) Polus 
now takes up the dialogue. “ According to Socrates, rhe- 
toric is not an art but a kind of skill for the procuring of 
pleasure, just as cookery is ; and though he does not wish 
to pour contempt on the art of Gorgias, he denies that it 
ranks among things beautiful. ^(Tr. 154, 155 ; 462 B, C, 
D, E.) The sum of it is flattery, and cookery is another 
department of the sam^ exhibition, which Socrates further 
classes with personal adornment and sophistry. Ehetorio 
is a seeming division of politics, which is not beautiful, but 
the contrary.” (Tr. 155, 156 ; 463 A, B, C, D, E.) 

In explaining his meaning, he notes “ That there is such 
a thing as an apparently good* habit of body which would 
not stand the test of a medical man’s scrutiny, and this is 
also true of the soul, (Tr. 156 ; 464 A.) The art which 
relates to the soul he terms political ; in that of the culture 
of the body there are physic and gymnastics ; the latter 
analogous to legislation in the department of politics, the 
former to judicature. But flattery assumes in turn the 
disguise of each of these, and feigns to be what it is not. 
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Without concerning itself with what is best, it hoodwinlcs 
ignorance and assunaes a specious outside, fcookery pre- 
tends to judge what is best for the body in place of physic, 
if a cook and medical man had to be judged by boys as to 
who was the best provider of nutriment, the latter would 
starve for want of employment. (Tr. 156, 167 ; 464 
B, C, D.) 4,. This is flattery and is disgraceful, because it 
looks to what is ^reeable, not to wbat is best. (Tr. 157 ,* 
464 E.) It is a skill, not an art. (465 A.) The flattery 
under the semblance of gymnastics is personal adornment, 
which is base and deceptive and imposing, causing men to 
assume an outward sleekness and beauty which is foreign 
to them, making them neglect what is their own, and duo 
to gymnastic training. What personal embellishment is 
to gymnastics, cookery is to physic, and sophistry to legis- 
lation. What cookery is to physic, rhetoric is to justice. 
Sophists and rhetoricians are made to simulate lawgivers 
and judges. (Tr. 157 ; 465 B, C.) Were the soul to relin- 
quish its command of the body, and cookery and physio 
not to be discriminated,^ all things would be jumbled 
together as Anaxagoras holds.” (Tr. 158 ; 465 D.) 

But here Socrates taxes himself with making use of that 
very prolixity which he has before censured in others. (465 
E.) “ Are these,” Polus asks, “ good rhetoricians to be es- 

teemed base flatterers ? (466 A.) Socrates says, they are of 
no esteem, and are powerless, if power is a good to him who 
possesses it. (466 B.) Do they not, like tyrants, slay whom 
they like, and banish and plunder where it pleases them ?” 
To this Socrates answers, “ That neither tyrants nor rhe- 
toricians do what they wish, though they do what they 
fancy is best. (Tr. 159 ; 466 0, D.) If to have power is 
a good to the possessor, such have no power ; nor when a 
man is destitute of understanding is doing what appears 
best to him any power in the true sense. Before Socrates 
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can be confuted, Polus must prove that rhetoricians are 
men of understanding, and if they are not, the being able 
to do what they please is an evil, nor can tyrants and 
rhetoricians have great power or do what they wish.” 
(Tr. 159 ; 466 E ; 467 A.) Polus, however, refuses to see 
the distinction between doing what they wish and what 
seems best. (Tr. 160; 467 B.) Socrates asks, Whether 
men wish what they do or that for the sake of which they 
doit? Do* those who drink medicine wish it, and what 
is disagreeable in it, or the health that it procures? 
(467 C.) Those who encounter the dangers of the sea do it 
for the riches which follow, not what they wish, but only 
its consequences.” (467 D.) 

It is now asked whether there is anything existing that 
is not either good or evil, or intermediate? “Wisdom, 
health, and riches, are good, and their contraries evil.^ 
Intermediate things are such as sitting, walking, run- 
ning, or mere substances like wood and stone. Do men 
do or seek these indifferent acts and things for the sake 
of the good, or vice versa f Surely the former. All we 
do is for some good proposed, not for the sake of the 
actions themselves. i^Tr. 161 ; 467 E ; 468 A, B, C.) 
If then the tyrant or rhetorician kills or banishes another, 
he does only what seems better; but if the acts are 
evil he does not obtain his wish, and has no great power, 
if by power is meant the ability to acquire good.” (468 
D.) Polus thinks that SocBates would be envious of a 
man who could kill or rob with impunity irrespective of 
justice, while the latter thinks that such a wretch is not 
a subject for envy. (Tr. 162; 4^ E; 469 A.) Socrates 
asserts, “ That he who kills unjustly is wretched, and to 
be pitied, and that he who does it justly is not to be envied. 
Moreover, that he who is so slain is less to be pitied than 
he who commits the deed, whether justly or unjustly. It 
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ia a greater evil to do thaji to suffer unjustly, though 
neither may be desirable, nor is ty ranny to be chosen on 
such conditions/’ (Tr. 162, 163 ; 469 B, C.) 

Socrates next supposes that he himself should exhibit a 
poniard in the full forum as a proof of his power to slay whom 
• the momentary whim may select. “ Yet this proves nothing, 
for all me^ have a power of mischief, of setting fire to dock- 
yards and ships. Igut for this they will be punished, and this 
is an evil. A man may have power when he can do what 
he likes for good ; but if only for evih his power must be 
rated as small. (Tr. 163 ; 469 D, E ; 470 A.) To kill or 
imprison is only good when done justly, but otherwise is 
the reverse.” Pol us thinks that a child might convince 
him of the contrary, and Socrates expresses his readi- 
ness to be confuted by the child or Polus in his stead. 
*(Tr. 164; 470 B, C.) “To come to recent times, was 
not the tyrant Archelaus happy, and is not the Great King 
so likewise ?” (470 D.) “ This can only be decided when it 
is known how either is situated as to knowledge and jus- 
tice. Archelaus is miserable if he is unjust,” and Polus 
declares bitn to have been the latter, and relates the story 
of his cruel career. (Tr. 165 ; 470JG ; 471 A, B. C.) 

Socrates now tells Polus that though he is well up in 
rhetoric he is deficient in dialectics. “ The production of a 
number of false witnesses against one that is true, is lio con- 
futation. (471 D, E.) The Athenians and strangers may 
side with Polus, or Kioias,«or Aristocrates, or the whole 
family of Pericles, but cannot put down Socrates in this 
way. (Tr, 166 ; 472 A, B.) I, Socrates, must convert 
you, Polus, to be the one^witness on my side or I shall not 
succeed in refuting you. The points in dispute are not 
trifles, for it is discreditable not to know who is or is not 
You think that Archelaus, though unjust, is 
p-, which I declare to be impossible. How would it 
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were he to meet his deserts ? Bnt you fancy that he is 
happy because he escapes punishment. I think him even 
more miserable because he does not than if he did. (Tr. 
166, 167 ; 472 0, D, E.) Paradoxical as this seems, I 
maintain this against you and your fancied refutation. 
Truth, however, can never be refuted,’* (Tr. 167 ; 473 
A, B.) “ Do you assert,’* says Polus, “ that i^ a man is 

tortured, mutilated, or has his eyes burnt out, or has first 
seen his wife and children so treated, an^ is then smeared 
with pitch and burnt, that he is more happy than the suc- 
cessful tyrant?” “This,” Socrates says, “is trying to 
scare him, not to refute him. Neither the one nor the 
other is happy, but the latter is more miserable.** Polus 
at this laughs outright ; but neither is this refutation. 
“ True,** says Socrates, “ I got laughed at when as a senator 
I had to collect the votes, and I have no wish to gather 
them now ; but this is not what I seek : I must by fair 
argument get my opponent’s vote, for I never hope to 
succeed with the multitude. I am of opinion that you and 
I, and all men, believe practically that to do what is unjust 
is worse than to suffer it.” (Tr. 167, 168 ; 473 C, D, E; 
474 A, B.) Polus denies this, but admits that it is more 
base to perpetrate wrong, though not that it is worse. 
(Tr. 169 ; 474 C.) He does not think the beautiful and 
good, the evil and the disgraceful, the same. 

Socrates asks “ whether bodies, colours, outlines, sounds, 
employments, are beautiful per^9 or in relation to something 
else ? Are they not beautiful by virtue of the pleasure they 
confer or by their utility ? (Tr. 169 ; 474 C, D, E.) So, too, 
with laws and science?** Polus "praises this distinction. 
“ Things are more beautiful and ugly according as they 
exceed in pleasure and utility, or in pain and evil.** (Tr. 
170; 475 A.) “You admitted that injustice was more 
base or ugly, and therefore it must exceed in pain and 
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or in both.” While he admits this, Polus denies 
that to commit injustice exceeds in pain, or in both pain 
and evil, and therefore it only exceeds in evil, and this 
being what is worse, the committing injustice is not only 
more base but worse than undergoing it. (Tr. 170, 171 ; 
475 B, C, D.) Polus admits that he would not prefer 
what is lipase and worse to what is less so, nor woaild any 
other man. This Socrates claims as a testimony of one 
true witness on his side against any number of dissen- 
tients. 

“ Now let us come to the question whether it is not a 
greater evil not to be punished than to suffer wrong. 
(Tr. 171 ; 475 E; 476 A.) All things are beautiful so 
far as they are just. No agent can exist without a thing 
acted on. The patient suffers what the agent does, and in 
the same mode and degree. If the agent chastises rightly 
and justly, the patient is rightly and justly chastised, and 
what is just is beautiful. (Tr. 172; 476 B, C, D, E.) If 
it is beautiful then is it good, seeing the beautiful is either 
what is agreeable or useful. He that is punished rightly 
then suffers what is good, and is benefited as to his soul, 
and is freed from the greatest evil, (Tr. 173; 477 A.) 
Poverty is the great evil in respect of a man’s property ; 
sickness and malformation are evils of body, while injus- 
tice, ignorance, and unmanliness are evils of the soul. 
But is not injustice the most base and the worst of these ?” 
(Tr. 173, 174; 477 B, C.) ^ This is admitted, but Polus 
will not grant that what is more base and harmful is 
therefore more painful, though he concedes the greatness 
of the evil. (Tr. 174;*477 D, E.) “ Of the three reme- 

dies for povert}", disease, and injustice, justice is the more 
important and beautiful, and productive of most pleasure. 
To be under medical treatment may be no ground of 
regoicing, though it may be useful, for he that is in perfect 
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b^lth is happier than he who needs a physician. But of 
two men possessed by any bodily or mental evil, he is 
the more wretched who is not under medical treatment 
than he who is. Now punishment is remedial and justice 
is the physic for depravity, though he who has no mental 
defect is the most happy. (Tr. 174, 175 ; 478 A, B, C, D.) 
Next, however, is he who is freed from it, -^ho is the 
person punished and called to account ; and last of all is he 
who is uncured, who is like Archelaus, and the tyrants, 
and rhetoricians. (Tr. 176 ; 478 E.) These, like children, 
fear the knife and cautery ; they look to the pain rather 
than the profit, and know nqt the misery of a soul that is 
polluted and unholy, how much worse it is than any bodily 
suffering.” (Tr. 176; 479 A, B.) 

It is now agreed by Polus “ that to act unjustly is a 
vast evil, but that to do so and not suffer the penalty is 
infinitely more so (Tr. 176, 177 ; 479 C, D) ; and that 
this applies to Archelaus, contrary to what was previously 
asserted.” TTr. 177 ; 479 E.) “ Now if this is so, what 
is the use of rhetoric unless it does the very reverse of 
what was supposed, and teaches us to accuse ourselves or 
friends of wrong-doing?” (Tr. 177, 178 ; 480 A, B, C, D.) 
Absurd as this appears, Polus thinks that it cannot be 
rebutted. 

But Socrates further insists that on the principle of 
doing ill to our enemies, we ought to strive to prevent 
their being punished for their ^nisdeeds, and that they may 
be immortal in their mimes, for which purpose rhetoric 
may be of service. (Tr. 178 ; 480 E ; 481 A, B.) Here- 
upon CaUicles suggests that Sodrates is joking, which 
Ohasrephon denies, and he then questions Socrates on the 
point, and whether our lives will not be wholly subverted, 
if what he says is true? (Tr. 179 ; 481 0.) 

Socrates explains that he can no more refuse to speak 
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aa Ms favourite philosophy dictates than Callicles can dis- 
regard his attached Demus. The son of Clinias, his other 
flame, says different things at different times ; not so phi^ 
losophy, who is true to one verdict. “Far better that I 
should disagree with all men than that niy lyre should be 
unstrung and dissonant, and the chorus of which I am 
conductor^” (Tr, 179, 180 ; 481 B, E ; 482 A, B.) 

“You are, Socrates, but a mob orator,” says Cal- 
licles. “ You have served Polus as you did Gorgias, and 
drawn from them admissions which I repudiate. Pro- 
fessing to look for truth, you confound the province of 
nature and law. Naturally, it is baser and worse to 
suffer injustice ; but legally it is worse to commit it. 
To submit to wrong is not the part of a man but of a 
slave. Those who make laws are the feeble and the 
many, who would terrify the stronger and more acqui- 
sitive, themselves content to have only an equal allow- 
ance, But nature declares that the more powerful should 
have more than those less so. In all states this has been 
agreed on, or why did Xerxes war on Greece, or his father 
on the Scythians? (Tr. 180, 181; 482 0, D, E ; 483 
A, B, C, B.) We however tame down the fiercest tempers 
from youth up, as if subduing lions by charms and tricks, 
and expatiating on what we term the beautiful and just ; 
but if a man of higher ability is found, he will cast off 
these limitations and break through them and trample 
under foot these legal dogm?.s and restrictions, and become 
master in lieu of slave. (Tr. 181 ; 483 E ; 484 A.) Pindar, 
too, speaks of Law as king, where Hercules carried off the 
oxen of Geryon. Howeter refined a thing philosophy may 
be, when moderately pursued in youth, it may be ruinous 
when prolonged too late or followed too exclusively. 
Becluses of this turn know nothing of business or the 
active duties of life. They are as ridiculous in these 
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matters as are politicians who meddle with philosophy. 
As Euripides says, every man cuts a figure in his own 
particular walk, and dwells chiefly upon it. What he is 
deficient in he speaks slightingly of, and shuns, and 
praises his own forte from self-love. (Tr. 182 ; 484 B, C, 
D, E ; 485 A.) Philosophy may be well in its due place, 
but is ridiculous when pursued to old age. It^ is absurd 
to hear an old man stuttering, or to s^ him playing, as 
much so as to see an old head on young shoulders. An 
old man who has not abandoned philosophy deserves to be 
whipped. All this I say, Socrates, for your advantage. 
(Tr. 183 ; 485 B, C, D, E ; 486 A.) If you were to be 
arrested on a charge of injustice, you would not know what 
answer to make in court, but would turn giddy and be at 
a non plus at the mercy of the accuser. An art that renders 
a man incapable of self-defence, or lets him be slapped on 
the face with impunity, is worthless. Give up these 
frivolous and elegant subtleties which will only help you 
to dwell in an empty house, and emulate those who are 
wealthy and prosperous and renowned.’' (Tr. 184; 486 B, C.) 

“Had I,” says Socrates, “a soul made of gold, I should 
rejoice to find a* touchstone fit to test it, and I am for- 
tunate in discovering one iii you.” (486 D, E.) “ How ?” 
“Because you are possessed of knowledge, goodness of 
heart, and power to express yourself. It is not every one 
who can test me, either from the lack of wisdom or good 
intention. Though Gorgias and Polus arfe wise, yet tbey 
are so sensitive to shame that they contradict themselves 
before a crowd of listeners. You, Callicles, have studied 
wisdom. If you agree with me, it is a test of my being 
true, (Tr. 1 84, 185 ; 487 A, B, C, D, E.) I err unwil- 
lingly when I do err, and through ignorance, not intention. 
If my future actions do not agree with my previous 
admissions, call me stupid and worthless. 
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Let Hie however hear again what Pindar says and ^ou. 
Is it that the stronger should strip the weaker by force, 
tlie better rule the worse, and that the superior should 
have more than the more abject?” “This,” sa^s Cal- 
Holes, “ is what I did and still say.” (Tr. 185, 186 ; 

488 A, B.) “ Do you,” asks Socrates, “ regard the better 

and superior as the same, or the stronger one with 
the better ? (48^8 C.) The many are by nature superior 
to the one, and prescribe laws binding on individualB. 
If the superior are better, as you say, so are their laws 
better and beautiful. But the many think it just to pos- 
sess the equal, and that it is more disgraceful to do than 
to suffer wrong. Answer, is it not so ?” “ It is.” “ Then 

law and nature are here agreed, and your previous state- 
ment is contradicted.” (Tr. 186, 187 ; 488 D, E ; 489 A, B.) 

Call ides objects to what he terms trifling, and oatdi* 
ing at words, and asserts that superior and better are 
the same. He does not mean to say that the deoisionB 
of slaves or worthless persons are binding as legal, or 
that two are better than one, or that what is stronger 
is better. Whom, then, does he mean by the better if 
not the stronger ? Socrates begSo him to answer in good 
temper lest he should take himself off. (Tr. 187 ; 489 
C, D.) 

He now declares that he means the more excellent, 
or, if Socrates will have it, the more wise. (Tr. 188; 

489 E.) “ Accordingly, one wise man is superior to ten 

thousand not so, and should rule and have more than they, 
this being the meaning of Callicles. But by this reasoning, 
a physician in the midsf of abundance and among persons 
both vigorous and feeble, ought to have more meat than 
they, because he is better, though, should bis constitution 
be weak, he ought to take less food,” (Tr. 188, 189; 490 
A, B, C, D, E.) 
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OaUiales objects to this Sooratio mode of particularizing 
or trifling. He thinks the wise better, and that he ought 
to have more than others, but not more food or clothes. 
Nor does he think that a shoemaker should have larger 
shoes, nor a good husbandman more seeds to sow. “ By 
the gods, Soorates,’* says Callioles, “ you are everlastingly 
talking of shoemakers, and cooks, and doctors. ^ (Tr. vol. 
iii 573; see Symp. 221 E ; 222 A.) ^By superiors, I 
don’t mean such as these, but persons skilled in ruling the 
state and brave to defend it.” To this Socrates replies that 
his shortcomings are different from those of his collocutor, 
who never says the same thing with himself. At one 
time better and superior mean stronger, then again wiser, 
and now braver. This only elicits a reassertion that the 
better are the wiser and braver politicians, and that the 
governors should have more than the governed. (Tr. 189 ; 

491 A, B, C.) “Is it,” Socrates asks, “as governing 
themselves or as being themselves subject to rule ? We 
speak of men being masters of themselves and temperate.” 
Callicles, however, declares that the temperate are the 
silly. 

“ Of course ” (said ij^nically by Socrates). “ The man 
who lives aright, happily and not servilely, should indulge 
his desires to the utmost on the grandest scale, with the 
aid of wisdom and courage. Few men have the talent for 
this, and therefore the most conspire to hide their own 
feebleness and to abuse intemperance. (Tr. 190 ; 491 D, E ; 

492 A.) What more contemptible in a king’s son, or one 
having the means of advancement, than to abandon the 
good things of life for the sake of the dicta of the many. 
Will they not be miserable, if, being in power, they can 
confer no more on friends than on enemies ? The truth is 
that self-indulgence and license are happiness, and virtue 
imd Ihe rest nii.” (Tr. 191 ; 492 B, C.) 
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^ You speak unreservedly, Calliolos^ what others think 
but fear to say,** observes Socrates ; “ go on and exhaust 
what remains. You mean, that those who want nothing are 
not happy.’* “ I do ; for thus stones and dead folks would 
be happy were it not so.” “And, indeed,” adds Socrates, 
“ Euripides may be speaking the truth when he says, * Who 
can say whether life be not the same as death, and death be 
not life ?’ I hav^ heard from one of the sages that we are 
dead and the body our tomb, and that the soul’s desires 
are always fluctuating up and down, which some poet has 
worked into a fable, by playing on the Greek words, where 
a cask seems to be connected with the word for being 
credulous, and the term ‘ uninitiated,’ applied to fools, may 
also be taken to mean ‘leaking out.’ He compares the 
intemperate habit of a soul to a cask full of holes, and 
makes the filling such a cask by a sieve to be the punish- 
ment of the uninitiated in Hades. The sieve is the 
emblem of the soul which retains nothing. Fabulous as 
this may be, I want it to teach you a lesson, and I hope I 
shall succeed. (Tr. 191, 192 ; 492 D, E ; 493 A, B, C, D.) 
Suppose, again, that two men have many casks, those of 
one being full, either of wine, or honey, or milk, <fec., 
which have been procured with infinite toil, and can only 
be refilled at great cost, but having been once filled do not 
leak out, while those of the other are full of holes, the 
waste through which he must labour painfully to replenish. 
Wkioh is the happier man, the former, who represents the 
moderate, or the latter, who may be taken as the intempe- 
rate man?” (Tr. 192; 493 D, E; 494 A.) 

“I am not persuaded,”^ says Callicles, “and I maintain 
that he who has filled his casks has no more pleasure, but is 
like the stone ; for pleasure consists in the flowing in cmd 
out” Well, this latter is certainly different from the case 
of the stone. You mean something akin to the pleasure of 
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eating and drinking when hungry and thirsty T* ‘‘ I do.’^ 

“ Does this apply to scratching, where a man has the itch, 
or to persons utterly abandoned to the satisfying infamous 
desires Callicles asks if Socrates is not ashamed to have 
recourse to such illustrations, and the latter defends him- 
self. (Tr. 193, 194; 494 B, C, D, E ; 495 A.) Socrates 
desires to know whether the pleasant and th% good are 
the same, or whether there is something pleasant not good. 
Not to contradict himself, his opponent declares them to 
be the same ; but Socrates objects to such a qualification, 
if made for the sake of argument. (Tr. 194; 495 A.) 
“ If Callicles persists in asserting their identity earnestly, 
the discussion shall proceed. (495 B.) Science is some- 
thing. It may be conjoined with courage ; but courage 
and science, and pleasure and science, and courage and 
pleasure, are not the same. Yet Callicles of Achame, who 
says that the pleasant and good are the same, declares that 
courage and science are different from one another as well 
as the good.” 

“ And Socrates of Foxland does not concur in this ” 
observes the other. “No, he does not. A man cannot 
be well and ill at the same time, or distant at the same 
moment from health and disease, nor is he good and 
happy, and bad and wretched, coincidently. He cannot 
possess and part from good and ill at one and the same 
moment. (Tr. 194, 195 ; 495 0, D, E ; 496 A, B.) This 
is admitted. To be hungry is painful, though it is plea- 
sant to eat when hungry. All want and desire is painful. 
Drinking satisfies a want and is a gratification. Therefore, 
when the thirsty man drinks, pain and pleasure coexist. 
(Tr. 196 ; 496 C, D, E.) But as a man cannot fare badly 
and well at the same time, and a man in pain may rejoice, it 
is clear that the good and pleasant are not the same.” 

Callicles thinks this is mere subtlety (Tr. 197 ; 497 A), 
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and appeals to Gorgias, who insists that Socrates may be 
allowed to argue in his own way. (497 B.) Socrates con- 
tinues, “ Do we not at the same instant cease to thirst and 
to receive pleasure from drinking, and so cease at once to 
feel pain and pleasure? But we do not at the same 
moment cease to suffer good and evil. Consequently, 
good and ]^leasant, and evil and painful, are not one and 
the same. (-497 C, D.) Good is good from the presence 
of good, and beautiful from that of beauty. You do not 
call fools and cowards good men, and boys and men of no 
understanding you have often seen rejoicing. (497 E.) 
You have also seen persons of intelligence rejoicing and 
grieving. But which do both these the mcKst, wise men 
or fools ? Have you seen a coward in battle ? Which 
exulted most at getting rid of the enemy, the coward or 
the man of valour ?” “ Wliy, both,” says Collides. “But 

who grieves most when an enemy advances V” “ Possibly 
the coward, as well as in the other case he rejoices.” (Tr. 
198, 199; 498 A, B.) “On the whole, the good and bad 
feel joy and pain pretty ec]|ually. (Tr. 199; 498 (\) But 
if goodness and pleasure arc confounded, the bad man, who 
is rather tlie more susceptible of joying and grieving, must 
become equally good with the good man, or rather more 
good.” (Tr. 199, 200 ; 498 D, E; 499 A.) 

Callicles, who is fast being entangled in the adversary’s 
toils, tries to shift his ground by maintaining that he thinks 
some pleasures better and others worse, or, in other words, 
that some pleasures are good and others bad. (Tr. 200; 
499 B, (y.) “ Some pleasures,” continues Socrates, “ are pro- 
fitable, others injurious, and these are what we term good 
and bad. The pleasures of eating and drinking, so far as 
they produce health and strength, are good, otherwise they 
are evil. Some pains are advantageous, others the reverse ; 
and we ought in all cases to select the beneficial, the good 
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being the end of all actions, and everything requiring to 
be done for its sake, not the reverse. (Tr. 201 ; 499 D, E.) 
We must do the pleasant for the sake of the good, not 
the good for the pleasant ; but this needs knowledge, 
as I said to Gorgias and Polus. Cookery has pleasure 
for its aim, and physic has the good. Do not think 
that I jest, when I seek to determine so importaitt a ques- 
tion as how we ought to live, wliethei^as a rhetorician 
emplo3’^ed in political affairs, or as a philosopher. (Tr. 
201,202; 500 A, P, C.) 

“ We have decided that there is what is good, and 
what is pleasant, and that they differ. I spoke dispa- 
ragingly of cookery as a skill, not an art ; but of 
medicine in far other terms. Su imposing this to be con- 
ceded, there are analogous principles applicable to the 
soul ; those which consult for its best interests and those 
which only consider its pleasure, without regard to conse- 
quences.” “ I concede that the discussion may be brought 
to an end,” says Callicles ; and now he yields his assent to 
what is further propounded. “ By means of flattery, many 
pursuits effect what is pleasant. There is flute-playing, 
harping in the public games, the exhibition of choruses, 
and dithyrambic poetry to gratify the crowd. (Tr. 202, 
203; 500 D, E; 501 A, B, (\ D, E; 502 A.) What, too, 
of that ancient and marvellous art of tragic representation — 
does it avoid what is pernicious? or does it aim solely to 
gratify the auditors ? Clearly fhe latter, and this is flattery. 
Were we to take from poetry its melody and rhythm and its 
metrical march, mere words would remain (Tr. 204 ; 
502 B, C) ; which being addressed to the multitude is 
popular speaking, and also rhetorical, addressed to women 
and boys, and slaves and freedmen, which we regard as 
flattery. (Tr. 204 ; 502 D.) Does what is addressed to 
the Athenian public, and elsewhere in states, appear to you 
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to aim at what is best for them, or are they talked to as 
children for mere gratification ?” (Tr. 206 ; 502 E.) 
“ Sometimes their good is regarded, sometimes not,” says 
Callicles. 

“ But where,” asks Socrates, “did you ever see a rhe- 
torician who studied the i^eople’s .good ? if so, name 
him. Nether Themistocles, Cimon, Miltiades, or Pericles, 
was of this cla^. No good man talks at random ; like 
other good artists, he gives his work a certain form, har- 
mony, and regularity, and this is the case with the gym- 
nast and physician. A good liouse will be one that is 
orderly and well disposed, and a bad one the reverse. So, 
too, in the case of soul and body : in the latter what 
results from good order is health and vigour ; in the former, 
it is righteousness and moderation. (Tr. 205, 206, 207 ; 
503 A, B, C, JJ, E ; 504 A, B, C, 13.) The good rhetorician 
will likewise strive to banish injustice and intemperance. 
(504 E.) Physicians only allow the healthy man to eat 
and drink what he pleases, and so long as a soul is unholy, 
its desires should be restrained where they do not tend to 
better it. This restraint is punishment, and it is therefore 
better for the soul than that it •should possess license.” 
(Tr. 207 ; 505 A, B.) 

Callicles declines to grant this, though, as Socrates says, 
it leaves the discourse without a head, nor will he be 
induced to argue further. To this Socrates rejoins, that if 
he is himself to carry it on* alone, it will verify the say- 
ing of Epicharraus, that a dialogue which was before held 
by two must be sustained by one alone. (Tr. 208 ; 505 
0, D, E.) 

Gorgias now expresses a wish that the reasoning should 
proceed; and Socrates, though he thinks he has given 
Callicles a Roland for his Oliver, assents to go forward 
with the argument “The good and pleasant are not,” 
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be says, “ the same. The pleasant is to be sought for 
the sake of the good. We are good by the presence of 
virtue, which is not a thing that comes by chance ; 
but by order, art, and right procedure. These are what 
make a thing good. It is so with the soul : the orderly 
and temperate soul is good. (Tr. 208, 209 ; 506 A, B, C, 
D, E.) If this be so, what is contrary to teiaperate is 
base. The temperate or moderate mai^ will act praise- 
worthily towards gods and men — that is, righteously and 
holily — and he will be righteous and holy. He will also 
be courageous, and shun bud associates and improper plea- 
sures ; in short, a good man in all resjjects oppositely to 
the evil one. Among individuals or states, happiness is 
only to be secured by doing what is just, or suffering 
punishment when wrong has been done. This should be 
the aim of life, to control and repress all intemperate 
desires, and that we should not live like robbers, who can 
have no attachments nor know what friendship means, 
(Tr. 209, 210; 507 A, B, (\ D, E.) The wise men say 
that heaven and earth and their denizens are held together 
by community of feeling, and they term this order a 
Cosmos or Universe. A"ou do not seem to see what a 
mighty power geometric equality has with gods and men, 
and prefer that each man should share unequally. If the 
happy are not so by the possession of righteousness and 
moderation, what will follow? Why, that we ought to 
be our own accusers if we do injustice, and we should call 
rhetoric in to enforce the necessity of punishment, so that 
the good rhetorician should know and practise what is just, 
which Bolus thought Gorgias admitted from being 
ashamed to admit the opposite inference. (Tr. 211 ; 508 
A, B, C.) You say any man may strike me on the face, 
or rob, or kill me, all which I deny to be disgraceful 
except to him who inflicts these injuries on another. 
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These are abiding truths, bound up in adamant, which it 
will take a stronger man than you to tear asunder ; and in 
throwing aside punishment as a means of redress we cast 
away a chief help. ( 212; 508 D, E; 509 A, B, 

C.) To do injustice, then, is the greater evil ; to undergo 
it the less one. But how is the first to be avoided and 
the second averted ? Is it by power, or mental determi- 
nation? Will itj3e sufficient for a man to wish not to do 
wrong in order to avoid it, or does he need some external 
aid? Eecollect that no one commits wrong willingly, but 
against his will, as Polus and I asserted. We need, then, 
an art and power for prevention of wrong.” 

The following is the course the reasoning now takes. “ A 
man who is absolute in a city, or the friend of the powers 
that be, will be safe from injury. Like is friendly to like, and 
no fierce t^’rant will be the friend of the more virtuous man, 
nor will he be that of one much worse than himself ; so that 
a youth who would wish to be unharmed and to rise in the 
world, would study the temper of the ruler. (Tr. 212, 213 ; 
509 D, E ; 510 A, B, C, p.) But he will not thus bo ren- 
dered incapable of committing wrong or of avoiding punish- 
ment for it, and the worst of evil will bo his lot. You say 
he may kill whom he pleases ; but this will be for a bad 
man to kill one who is good, probably. But this is not the 
worst evil that can befal a man, nor is the art of rhetoric, 
which would screen a man in the courts of law, the art 
most to be cultivated. Swimming saves a man’s life, so 
does the art of the steersman, just as rhetoric does, without 
claiming to be all-important. The captain does not 
swagger and boast when he has brought us from iEgina 
for two obols, or from Egypt or Pontus for two drachmae ; 
but walks ashore in a quiet and unostentatious manner. 
Nor does he know whom of his passengers he has done a 
service to in preventing their being drowned. They are 
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no better in soul or body than when they embarked. To 
a man incurably atflicted, escape from death is no benefit ; 
and if the malady is in his soul, possibly the man ought 
not to live at all. (Tr. 214, 215; 510 E ; 511 A, B, C, D, 
E ; 512 A.) Thus the sea captain does not boast of saving 
life, nor does the engineer or general who saves cities ; 
yet he is as good as your orator, though he ha^’^ly extols 
his art as verbosely as you do, Callicles and though you 
would spurn to give your daughter to his son as being but 
an engineer, or to take his daughter for your son, why I 
cannot see. (Tr. 215, 216; 512 B, C, D.) To save and 
be saved are not the chief good. As no man can avoid his 
day of doom, we ought to strive to pass what remains to us 
of life in the best manner possible. It is a question 
whether we should strive to resemble the Athenians as 
much as we can, without which we shall not be in favour 
nor possess influence. We must take care lest, like the 
Thessalian witches who dragged down the moon, we lose 
our dearest reward by choosing such power and influence. 
If you would gain and retain the favour of the Athenian 
people, you must imitate them and the son of Pyrilampes, 
for all love those who, adopt their way of thinking and 
speaking.” (Tr. 216 ; 512 E; 513 A, B, C.) 

After this, Callicles says he is not quite persuaded, though 
shaken in his opinion. To which Socrates rejoins that this 
is because a popular sentiment has laid too strong a hold on 
him. (Tr. 217 ; 513 D.) To resume. “ There are, as was 
said, two principles, pleasure and the aiming at what is best ; 
the first low, and a kind of flattery, the second high in its 
aspirations. Our fellow-citizens must be prepared for the 
reception of goodness by being made upright, without 
which riches and power are worthless. But did we design 
to carry out great architectural or engineering works, we 
must first look to our qualifications whether we have had 
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experience, or possess taelte ; and if so, we may proceed to 
work. So if we aspired to the character of physicians, we 
ought reasonably to ask, whom did we ever cure ? It would 
be as ridiculous to practise in any case of danger as for 
the potter’s apprentice to make his first trial on the costly 
vase. (Tr. 217, 218; 513 E; 514 A, B, C, D, E.) You, 
Callicles, ^call me to account for not concerning mj^self 
with state affaii^ ; but what citizen have 3 "ou yourself 
bettered, or made good, who was previously foolish and 
immoderate ?” 

“ This, Socrates, is cavilling.” “ Ko, not so. Ought not 
ever}^ politician to ask himself whether ho has studied to 
be as personally perfect as possible ; and adopting this 
tost, what shall we say of Themistoclos, Cimon, Miltiades, 
and Pericles? (Tr. 218, 219 ; 515 A. B, C.) If they were 
good citizens, they made their fellows better instead of 
worse; but did not Policies coriupt them and make the 
Athenians lazy, cowardl}\ talkative, and greedy, by giving 
them pay ?” Callicles says, “ This is said by those who 
have been bruised as to their ears.” Socrates proceeds. 
“ When the Athenians were worse, they found no fault 
with Pericles ; but after he had wi»3ught a change (as you 
would say for the better), the}’^ condemned him for corrup- 
tion, and all but to death. He is but a poor trainer of 
asses, horses, and oxen, who has brought them to kick, and 
butt, and bite, though originally free from these faults. 
Man is no more than an animal, and Pericles ought to have 
made his herd more just had he been a good statesman. 
But he rendered them savage from being gentle, and 
though his proteges, they ostracised him for ten years. 
They did the same to Themistocles and Miltiades, the con- 
queror at Marathon ; and had not the Prytaneis interfered, 
he would have been thrown into the Barathrum. Good 
drivers do not keep their seats when their horses are un- 
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broken in, to be pitched out when they are fully trained. 
(Tr. 219, 220 ; 515 D, E ; 516 A, B, C, D, E.) 

• “We have therefore had neither good statesmen nor good 
rhetoricians. I grant that Themistocles and Pericles did 
more than the men of our day, but hardly in teaching con- 
tinence and the repression of unbridled desires. They pro- 
vided ships, and docks, and walls, and thus were ,more eth- 
cient than their successors. (Tr. 221 ; 5Jj7 A, B, C.) We 
keep, however, going round and round in the same track. 
Thongh the care of the body is the object of many arts, 
medicine and gymnastics preside over these. The soul, too, 
as you admitted, is under some higher rule ; but you quote 
insufficient examples of men, good and great, in this de- 
partment, just as you spoke of certain cooks, and confec- 
tioners, and innkeepers, as mini>tering to the body, who 
only made it gross and ruined its old flesh. The subjects 
of this pampering, however, will not accuse and blame 
those who have indulged their tastes, whenever, through 
high feeding, they have become diseased, but those who 
warned them of the consequences of excess. You, Callicles, 
extol those who have thus ministered to intemperance by 
presenting them with , walls, and docks, and doles, as 
Pericles did, whom you praise ; but take care the Athe- 
nians do not turn round some day on you and Alcibiades, 
though you may not be offenders in chief. (Tr. 221, 222, 
223; 517 D, E; 518 A, B, C, D, E ; 519 A.) When a 
state punishes its statesmen, .the latter loudly complain. 
But no state ruler can be unjustly deposed by his fellow- 
citizens any more than the sophist can be treated badly 
by those to whom ho professed to teach virtue ; for if he 
has done what he promised or ought to have done they 
cannot be unjust. (Tr. 223, 224 ; 519 B, C, D, E.) It 
was the ruler’s business to make the citizens good ; and if 
he does not, he suffers for his own defects. (Tr. 224 ; 
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520 A.) Sophist and rhetor are pretty much the same, 
though the art of the former is more beautiful than that 
of the latter. Get rid of injustice on the part of men, and 
there is no danger that sophist or rhetorician will be cheated 
of their fees. It is not discreditable to take fees for a consul- 
tation on architecture or other subjects, but it is thought 
so to refuse advice on the wa}^ in which a man can become 
as good as possible, without a fee is given, for the obvious 
reason that if Ae man is made good there is no fear that 
he will not repay the obligation. 

“ W ill you then urge me to thwart the Athenians for 
their good or to flatter them to their injury ? (Tr. 224, 

225; 520 B, C, D, E; 521 A.) If you again say that 

I expose myself to be killed or plundered, I say that 

a bad man will kill a good one, and my property will 

never be of use to the plunderer. I may go to prison 
or to death, but no man of worth will lead me there. I 
and a few others alone aim at true statesmanship. I 
speak not for popular applause, and I may be able to 
make no reply in a court of justice. I should be judged 
as a physician would bo by boys, where a cook brought an 
indictment against him. The latter would say that he did 
not cut, and burn, and drench you with horrid draughts, 
nor starve you, but that he catered to please your appetite, 
and a rare outcry would be raised at the doctor. (Tr. 225, 
226 ; 521 B, C, D, E ; 522 A.) This would be my case in the 
law-courts.” “ But is not fhis,” asks the respondent, “ to 
be badly circumstanced, not to be able to assist yourseK?*’ 
“ My notion of self-assistance,” says Socrates, “ is not being 
able to sin against gods or men. If I could do this, 1 
should be ashamed ; but were I to die for want of orato- 
rical flattery, I should die calmly, seeing that to descend 
to the grave with a guilty soul is the crowning ill. (Tr. 
226, 227 ; 522 B, C, D, E.) 
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‘\But hear a beautiful fable. The law has existed since 
the time of Saturn, that the righteous go to the Isles of 
the Blessed, the wicked to Tartarus. At that period 
the sentences were badly awarded, owing to the fact 
that evil souls wore often lodged in bodies very beau- 
tiful, and that false witnesses were suborned. The 
judges, too, were veiled in a body of flesh. Zeus ordered 
Prometheus to rectify this. The time of a man’s death 
is no longer to be known ; he is to be ju&gcd, naked and 
dead, before judges who are in like condition. Minos 
and Ithadamanthus ai‘o to be the judges from Asia, TEacus 
from Europe, and Minos is to be chief aibilcr. Death 
is the severance of soul and body, though each retains its 
own habit afterwards, whether of bodily peculiarity or 
mental. (Tr. 227, 228, 220 ; 528 A, B, (J, D, E ; 524 A, 

B, C, D.) Often the soul of some lordly tyrant or the great 
king is ari'aigned before the judges. Tlieir souls are found 
marked with seams and scars, disfigured by pride, and 
falsehood, and luxury, and lust. On this tliey are sent to 
prison as a piinislinient, by which they will be rendered 
better, or to serve as a warning t5 others. (Tr. 220 ; 524 
E ; 525 A.) Tlioso wlio arc benefited are such as have 
committed curable sins, and this only takes place through 
punishment. Extreme cases there are which are incurable, 
which are a lasting Avarning in Hades. Of these, that 
Archelaus cited by Polus will be one, and tyrants, kings, 
and despots will be others, ^who, through irresponsible 
power, have enacted frightful crimes. Homer attests this 
in the persons of Tantalus, Sisyphus, and Tityus ; while 
Thersitos he regards as curable. • (Tr. 220, 280 ; 525 B, 

C, D, E.) Notwithstanding, good men have been found 
among the powerful, and such are pre-eminently deserv- 
ing of praise, though they are few in number. (Tr. 280 ; 
526 A.) Of these, Aristides was one. When the soul is 
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brought before Bhadamanthus, he knows only that it is 
wicked, and he sends it to Tartarus as curable or incurable. 
That of the philosopher he sends to the Isles of the 
Blessed, if he has been quiet in life and busied with his 
own affairs. 

“Believing all this, I shall strive to live and die as 
virtuousl;^ as possible, and I invite you and all others 
to aim at the same. If you do not, it is you that will 
turn giddy, and^be nonplussed when you appear before 
the judge {see above, 486 B, C; also Theset. 174 C, 
D, E; 175 C, D; Tr. 409), and possibly some one will 
smite you on the face. You may, however, regard this as 
an old wife’s story, and not wonder if you can find any- 
thing more worthy of belief. But now you three, Cal- 
licles. Bolus, and Gorgias, the cleverest men of your day, 
are unable to show that the contrary is true. While so 
much has been refuted, this remains stable : that we ought 
to avoid inflicting injury more than the suffering it ; that 
we ought to aim to be, not to appear good merely ; that 
next to being good is becoming so ; that flattery should be 
wholly avoided ; and that rhetoric should be employed 
altogether in effecting what is just^ Dare, then, and suffer 
all, for nothing is ever dreadful to the good and virtuous 
man. When we have attained this condition we will deli- 
berate further ; but at present our views are too fluctua- 
ting to be of any avail, so ignorant are we. Lastly, let 
us follow the reasoning whic;^ calls on us to live and die 
in the practice of virtue, and invite others to do 'the same, 
not that which you, Callicles, unhesitatingly urged, which 
is of no worth.” (Tr. 230, 231, 232 ; 526 A, B, C, D, E ; 
527 A, B, C, D, E.) 
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PEOTAGOEAS. 

Pkotagoras, one of the most famous and admired of the 
canonical dialogues of Plato, in which a considerable number 
of interlocutors appear. Socrates is twitted by » friend as 
being still captivated with the mature beaijty of Alcibiades, 
and the former contends that the most attractive age is that 
when the beard is first appearing. (Tr. 237 ; 309 A.) But 
he has met what is more beautiful, a very wise man from 
Abdera (Tr. 237 ; 309 C) ; no less than the famous Prota- 
goras. (Tr. 238 ; 309 D.) Being urged to tell what con- 
versation had taken place between them, Socrates narrates 
how Hippocrates had roused him very early before dawn to 
announce the great man’s arrival, being anxious to profit by 
his instruction. (Tr. 239 ; 310 A, B, C, D.) On this Socrates 
questions him whether he knows to whom and for what 
he is about to disburse fees, fees which will probably empty 
both their purses and run them into debt. (Tr. 240 ; 311 
A, B, C, D, E.) Doubtless it is to a Sophist with a view to 
become such, a character however, in which he would blush 
to appear. (Tr. 240 ; 312 A.) Yet he does not desire to be a 
professional sophist, but to reap the instruction which prac- 
tising the study would communicate. (Tr. 240 ; 312 B.) 

But here he is in the dark. What is the wisdom the 
Sophist will convey? (Tr. 244 ; 312 C, D.) Hippocrates 
replies that he will teach him the art of public speaking. 
(Ib.) But about what ? and here he frankly confesses that 
he does not know. (Tr. 241 ; 31^ E.) Socrates enlarges 
on the danger of a man’s trusting his body, much more his 
soul, to an unknown guide (IV. 241, 242; 313 A, B); 
and asks if a Sophist is not a species of trafficker in soul 
wares, for the soul’s nutriment. (Tr. 242 ; 313 C.) Such 
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nutriment is learning, but it is not to be bought from the 
huckster or hawker, in ignorance of its value. Food which 
is deposited in earthen jars may be bought without much 
risk, but learning must be carried away in the vessel of the 
soul with great risk of tainting the soul itself. (Tr. 242 ; 
313 D, E; 314 A, B.) 

After l^is the two go in search of the Sophist and expe- 
rience a rebuff from a saucy janitor, who at last admits 
them where they see Protagoras walking to and fro, fol- 
lowed by a crowd of disciples attracted from foreign 
cities by the witchery of his voice, which is said to re- 
semble that of Orpheus, and by many well-known con- 
temporary Athenians and persons of distinction from other 
places, in addition to groups surrounding Hippias and Pro- 
dicus in bed under heaps of skins for blankets. (Tr. 243, 
244; 314 C, D, E ; 315 A, B, C, D,E.) 

Socrates now introduces hiniself and Hippocrates to the 
Sophist, and the latter then enlarges on the fact that the 
earlier Sophists concealed their art under the veil of poetry 
to avoid unpopularity and jealousy from the leaders in 
states, not the unthinking herd. But he is of opinion that all 
subterfuge of this sort is dangerous and silly, and makes a 
man look like an impostor when found out, (Tr. 244, 245 ; 
316 A, B, C, D, E ; 317 A.) He therefore tells all the world 
what he is, and though old enough to be the father of every 
one present, he has never suffered any inconvenience from 
this candour. (Tr. 246 ; 347 B, C.) Arrangements are 
made for entering on an open conference in presence of 
Hippias and Prodicus, and our Sophist tells the would-be 
disciple that every day will bear testimony to his improve- 
ment. (Tr. 246; 317 D, E; 318 A.) But Socrates asks, 
“ Improvement in what ?” (Tr. 247 ; 318 B, C.) “ Not,’’ says 
Protagoras, with a knowing look at Hippias, “ in arithmetic, 
astronomy, &c., but in showing him how to manage his 
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private affairs, and'to be an effective statesman.” (Tr. 247 ; 
318 D, E.) “In other words, ‘ politics,’ ” says Socrates, 
“which I fancied was not to be taught.” In support of 
this view he gives a graphic account of popular consulta- 
tions at Athens, the laughing and hooting at any man who 
steps out of his own art to advise on practical matters, but 
on the other hand the complacency felt when^any man 
speaks on politics. Moreover, the great Pericles had ill- 
success in teaching his sons to be statesmen, and other wise 
and good men had had no better success in teaching virtue. 
(Tr. 247 to 249 ; 319 A, B, C, D, E ; 320 A, B.) 

On this Protagoras recounts the fable of Prometheus and 
Epimetheus which declares at its close that Zeus ordered the 
distribution of modesty and justice to all men in common. 
(Tr. 249 to 251 ; 320 0, D, E ; 321 A, B, C, D, E ; 322 A, 
B, C.) This explains all men’s right to share in political 
discussions. (Tr. 251, 252; 322 D, E ; 323 A, B.) Pro- 
tagoras next undertakes to show that virtue does not come 
naturally, but is the effect of teaching and study. TTr. 252 ; 
323 C.) “ When we blame others or punish them, it is be- 
cause we think they may be taught. We do not punish 
merely to avenge what j.s past and cannot be undone, but 
to better the criminal and to act as an example to others. 
Your Athenians do this, and therefore think virtue can be 
taught. (Tr. 252, 253 ; 323 D, E ; 324 A, B, C.) If a city 
is to exist by virtue of justice, moderation, and holiness, 
and the absence of these is punishable, your leading men 
must act strangely if they throw these aside to teach 
things of no moment, the want of which is not punishable. 
(Tr. 253, 254 ; 324 D, E ; 325 A, B, C.) From boyhood up, 
the child is taught what is right, or if refractory, is bent 
like a gnarled or twisted tree, by flogging or artificial 
restraint. Children are made to commit poetry to memory, 
music, gymnastics, and finally laws. Like those who write 
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by means of lined copy-books, they are compelled to follow 
prescribed rules, so that the wonder would be if virtue 
cannot be taught. (Tr. 254, 255 ; 325 D, E ; 326 A, B, C, 
D.) No doubt much of individual success depends on 
natural capacity, but yet those who are taught even to 
play the flute will be better than those who have received 
no instruction. The most unjust man in an educated com- 
munity will be {^referable to one in a savage condition, and 
though it may be difiicult to find teachers for those who 
are already experts, it is easy to do so for those wholly un- 
skilled and ignorant. We ought to be satisfied with partial 
success, however slight, and 1, Protagoras, profess to make 
a man just and good, if not I return the fees paid, or agree 
to be remunerated according to what my services are ad- 
mitted to be worth. Your judgment is premature as to 
youths not yet past hope.’* (Tr. 255, 256 ; 326 E; 327 A, 
B, 0, D, E ; 328 A, B, C.) 

After this long exposition, Socrates observes, “ that the 
popular orators are like books, which answer no questions 
(Tr. 257 ; see also Phsedr. 275 D, E), but like smitten 
gongs utter a prolonged din ; and Protagoras, too, can utter 
long and striking speeches, as welhas reply briefly, but he 
wants to know whether virtue is one thing, and righteous- 
ness, moderation, and holiness are parts of it, or are they 
all the names of one thing in common ?” (Tr. 256, 257 ; 
328 D, E ; 329 A, B, C.) 

Then ensues a long series of questions and replies, in 
which it is admitted that these qualities are like the parts of 
a face, particular features, but dissimilar ; that justice is just, 
holiness holy, and so forth. But Socrates goes farther, and 
says that he thinks that righteousness is holy, and holiness 
is righteous ; about which Protagoras hesitates, though he 
will concede the point. Socrates, however, will not accept 
this half and half admission. Protagoras grants that in a 
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sense they are similar, as black and white are oolonrs, and 
the parts of the face are features, though this does not justify 
treating them as strictly resembling. (Tr. 257 to 260 ; 
329 D, E ; 330 A, B, C, D, E ; 331 A, B, C, D, E.) 

The changes are now rung by Socrates on the contrariety 
of wisdom and folly, the identity of correct anjd advantageous 
conduct with wisdom and moderation, and that# of wrong 
action with folly, and so in the case of sy-ength and weak- 
ness, swiftness and slowness, beauty and deformity, good 
and evil, high and low in pitch, each thing has one and not 
several contraries. (Tr. 260 to 262 ; 332 A, B, C, D, E.) 
These admissions, however, prove that wisdom and modera- 
tion are the same, if they are both opposed to folly,' and 
Protagoras reluctautl}* grants this. (Tr. 263 ; 333 A, B.) 

Socrates now asks Protagoras whether he thinks unjust 
persons to be wise or correct thinkers, and this is admitted 
where they gain their end. “ Is that good which is advanta- 
geous ?” “ Yes, and some things too which are not so in 
which rejoinder Protagoras shows temper. (Tr. 263, 264 ; 
333 C, D, E.) He is pressed to say^ whether anything is good 
that is of no use to any one, and replies in the negative, 
that some things are oftuse to one and not to another, some 
are so applied externally, and others intemally, and different 
plants and animals are ditferently affected by them. This 
answer elicits great applause from the bystanders. (Tr. 
264 ; 334 A, B, C.) 

And now Socrates complahis of forgetfulness, and an 
altercation takes place on the subject of long answers, 
which causes Socrates to rise ujp with a view to going 
away. The parties present support their respective 
champions, Callias, Alcibiades, Critias, Prodicus, and Hip- 
pias ; but the two last endeavour to mediate, Hippiae re- 
marking that it would be intolerable if, on the very hearth 
and in the Prytaneum of wisdom, and in the proudest 
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munsion of tlie city, two disputants so distinguished 
should thus separate. Socrates concedes his objection, but 
declines the appointment of an umpire in the further dis- 
cussion, and will allow Protagoras to question, while him- 
self replies, to which with some reluctance the latter con- 
sents. (Tr. 265 to 269 ; 334 D, E to 338 E.) 

Protag(^’as now adduces what he conceives to have been 
a contradiction ojl the part of Simonides, where he says it is 
very difficult to become a good man, and elsewhere blames 
Pittacus for a similar statement, ditfering, however, in 
using cLvai for yevicrOai. Socrates, in reply, points out the 
ditferenoe between ‘‘to be” and “to become.” (Tr. 269, 
270 ; 339 A to 340 C.) Possibly Simonides did not mean 
“ difficult ” what we mean, just as Prodicus repudiates 
the use of Sclvos for “clever,” insisting on its other mean- 
ing of “ terrible.” Prodicus being appealed to, declares that 
by “difficult,” Simonides meant “ evil,” and that it is evil to 
be good; to which Protagoras will not assent, nor Socrates 
either. (Tr. 271, 272 ; 340 D, E ; 341 A, B, C, D, E.) 

In the teeth of his former protest Socrates now outdoes 
Protagoras in a long-winded harangue, remarking that phi- 
losophy and the Sophists are more«. at home in Crete and 
Sparta than elsewhere ; that under a simple exterior they 
far excel others in brief and expressive wisdom, and that 
the seven wise men were all admirers of Laconian training, 
who consecrated their sententious utterances on self-know- 
ledge and non-excess at Delphi. (Tr. 272, 273 ; 342 A, B, 
C, D, E ; 343 A.) Simonides was ambitious, he says, of 
disproving the statement of Pittacus that it was difficult to 
be good, the real difficulty was “ in becoming so.” After 
much more on this view of the point at issue, he gets to his 
ffivouiite thesis, that “ no man is willingly evil,” as bearing 
pn what Simonides further says. This occupies from IV. 
273 to 277 ; 343 A to 347 A. 
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Socrates now proposes to have done with poems. “ Dis- 
cussions on poetry are like the drowning conversation by 
hired musicians at the carouses of uneducated people. At 
the feasts of the better educated you won’t meet with 
piping and dancing women, even when the drinking is 
somewhat advanced. We can employ our own mental 
resources without extraneous aid from the pQpts, so I 
challenge Protagoras to go back to wheje we broke off, 
and question me if he pleases.” (Tr. 277, 278 ; 347 B, C, 
D, E ; 348 A.) Protagoras is at last prevailed on to re- 
spond. (Tr. 278 ; 348 B, C.) Socrates recalls what Pro- 
tagoras has said of his own ability as a professor and 
teacher of virtue, and restates the question, desiring to 
know whether he still asserts that wisdom, moderation, 
fortitude, righteousness, and holiness are names for 
diffeient things, not like parts of gold, but like the dif- 
ferent features of the face? (Tr. 279 ; 348 D, E ; 349 A, 
B, C.) His reply is, “ that four of them closely correspond, 
but that courage or fortitude differs from the rest, because 
many bad men are conspicuously ^courageous.” (Tr. 280 ; 
349 D.) “ Does he mean by this daring? (Tr. 280 ; 349 E.) 
Virtue is not partly beautiful and partly not. (Ib.) All 
persons who are skilled in any art are courageous in pro- 
portion to their skill — is this courage compatible with want 
of skill ?” 

Protagoras explains “that he does not hold that be- 
cause the courageous are bold "that therefore the bold are 
courageous. (Tr. 280, 281 ; 350 A, B, C.) That if in this 
way wisdom is to be proved one with courage, it would be 
just as easy to prove that strength is wisdom. I do not 
assert that the powerful are strong, though insisting that 
the strong are powerful ; seeing that strength is a natural 
physical endowment. So, too, boldness may spring from 
skill, or passion, or inspimtion, but courage is a natural 
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bodily and mental quality.” (Tr. 281 ; 350 D, E ; 
351 A.) 

Soci*ates now asks whether the pleasant is not, so far 
as it is pleasant, a good, and the painful evil ?” (Tr. 282 ; 
351 B, C.) Protagoras replies cautiously, “ that there are 
some things agreeable that are not good, and some disagree- 
able one§ not evil, while others partake of neither character.” 
(Tr. 282 ; 351 D.) The question is re-stated. (Tr. 282 ; 
351 E.) Again Socrates asks, “ Is knowledge the governing 
and controlling power in human nature, or do passion and 
feeling drag knowledge at their chariot wheels ?” The reply 
is, “ that wisdom and science are the ruling powers.” “ Yet 
it is asserted,” says Socrates, “ that those who know what is 
best are still reluctant to do it, even when able, being 
mastered by pleasure or pain. Join me then, Protagoras, in 
disabusing men of this misconception about being overcome 
by pleasure. (Tr. 283 ; 352 A, B, C, D, E.) Things 
are baneful, not on account of the momentary pleasure, but 
for their future consequences, because they issue in pain. 
(Tr. 283, 284 ; 353 A, B, C, D, E.) So when we talk of 
good things as painful, such as physic and gymnastics, we 
call them so, not for the present feeding, but what is insured 
by them ; they are only good in the long run. Enjoyment 
is only bad when it leads to the loss of greater pleasure, 
and pain is a good when it conduces to greater happiness, 
or frees us from worse pains. It is therefore ridiculous to 
say that a man does evil knowing it to be evil, or avoids 
good for the sake of immediate gratification. He does evil 
knowing it to be so, yet overcome by what has greater 
present weight with hi'm. If we change the terms our 
proposition will run, that a man does painful things, know- 
ing them to be such, overcome by pleasant things that ought 
to have no such force. All we can do is to place pleasures, 
whether at hand or far off, in the scale, as against pain. 
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prosent and future, and make choice of what outweighs, so 
as to insure the largest amount of happiness and the least 
of misery. Things near exceed those afar off in apparent 
size, and we want a standard by which to appreciate their 
relative worth. This art of measuring will thus be our 
safeguard. The safety of life will be in the correct estimate 
of pleasure and pain ; in other words, will come to through 
knowledge, so that, to recur to our previous argument, 
pleasure will not get the mastery of knowledge, but only 
of ignorance. 

“We shall thus have established,” says Socrates, “that 
error is the result of defective knowledge, and that the 
being overcome by pleasure is the issue of gross ignorance, 
which Protagoras, Hippias, and Prodicus profess to cure, 
but you, the crowd, by curtailing these men of their fees, 
counsel badly for yourselves and your children.” (Tr. 285 
to 290 ; 354 A to 358.) Thus it appears to be proved that 
no one voluntarily engages in what is wicked, or will 
make choice of a greater evil when he can select a less. 
(Tr. 290 ; 358 A, B, C, D.) Neither will a man pur- 
posely choose what he dreads. He again recalls the state- 
ments of Protagoras, ai>d completes the argument about 
courage, showing that the difference between the brave 
and the hold is a difference of knowledge. Cowards are 
cowardly from ignorance, and daring from the same cause, 
from not knowing what is or is not dreadful. Protagoras 
is reluctant to give his assent, •but after hesitating, does so. 
(Tr. 290 to 293 ; 359 A to 360 E.) 

The conclusion is that, if virtue is knowledge, it can be 
taught, notwithstanding what may have previously been 
asserted by either of the principal speakers. But Socrates 
admits the confusion of his ideas, and that he should wish 
to inquire what virtue is ; an investigation which Protagoras 
promises to proceed with at another time, while he takes 
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leave of Socrates with an intimation of his expecting to 
find him one day eminent among the philosophers, and 
with many commendations of the way in which he conducts 
a dispute ; protesting, at the same time, that he is not 
touched with envy or want of genuine admiration for an 
opponent so skilful as he, Socrates, has proved himself to 
be. (Tf, 293, 294; 361 A to 362 A.) Notwithstand- 
ing that there is in this dialogue the usual absence of 
dogmatic assertion, our author intimates pretty distinctly 
what are his deliberate convictions on several of the mooted 
points, and with due allowance for an imperfect ethical 
theory, there is much in his speculations to command our 
approbation. 


PH.^DKUS. 

Ph^drus is another of the canonical dialogues of Plato, 
amongst the best known and read of the whf)le series. As 
any attempt to recount the machinery of these dialogues, 
though often ingenious and highly dramatic, is im]) 088 ible 
without going into them at greater length than is conve- 
nient, I shall do little more than touch on the leading thoughts 
or topics discussed, as assisting a more ready reference to 
their place in the body of the whole. Phaedrus tells 
Socrates that Lysias the orator had written a speech on the 
subject of a comely youth solicited by one not deeply ena- 
moured (Tr. 301 ; 227 B) ; aAid excuses himself from repeat- 
ing it memoriter. (Tr. 302 ; 228 A.) Socrates twits him 
pleasantly (Tr. 302 ; 228 B, C), and makes him own that 
he has the speech in His pocket. (Tr. 303 ; 228 D, E.) 
They propose to go towards the Ilissus and select a quiet 
seat on its banks. (Tr. 303 ; 229 A.) 

Here follows a poetical description of the spot. (Tr. 304 ; 
229 B, 0,P.) Socrates touches on the subject of self-inquiry, 
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whether he himself is a fierce and volnminbns Typhon or a 
tamer^ animal. (Tr. 304 ; 230 A.) Description of scenery 
continued. (Tr. 304; 230 B, C.) Socrates, who usually 
keeps within the city walls, extols the study of human nature 
above that of fields and trees. (Tr. 305 ; 230 D, E.) The 
speech of Lysias argues that those who do not love are less 
inconstant and exacting, and given to change their minds, 
than the unreasoning subjects of passion. T^Tr. 305 ; 231 A, 
B, C.) After detailing the advantage of making choice of an 
admirer from among the many who are less selfish and 
jealous and tyrannical (Tr. 306, 307 ; 231 D, E ; 232 A, 
B, C, D, E ; 233 A, B), Lysias is described as telling the 
youth, whom he is supposed to address, that if he will give 
him the preference, he will love him for future advantage, 
not present gratification, and that the friendship will be 
lasting and disinterested. (Tr. 307 ; 233 C). Our kindness 
and indulgence is not to be bestowed on the rich, but on 
the poor and deserving (Tr. 308 ; 233 D, E) — not on those 
who will be boastful and fickle when they have become 
satiated. (Tr. 309 ; 234 A, B, C.), Socrates is pressed to 
say whether he thinks any man in Greece could have spoken 
better on the subject (Tr. 309 ; 234 D, E) ; and points 
out that there is a good deal of tautology in the speech of 
Lysias, and needless display. (Tr. 309 ; 235 A.) Socrates 
is under the impression that he has heard better things 
from Sappho or Anacreon (Tr. 310 ; 235 C), and is urged 
by Pheedrus to express his views in opposition to Lysias. 
(Tr. 310, 311 ; 235 D, E ; 236 A, B, C, D, E ; 237 A.) 

Socrates begins what he has to say by invoking the Muses. 
(Ib.) The question being whether we should give the pre- 
ference to one in love or one not in love, we should first 
define what love is, (Tr. 312 ; 237 B, C, D.) How shall 
we draw the line of distinction between one who is in love 
and one who is not, seeing both desire beautiful things ? 
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(Ib.) There are two principles that have the rule in us — the 
inborn desire of pleasure, and the love of being animated 
a sense of what is best, which alternately fight for the 
mastery. When one is in the ascendant, we call it modera- 
tion, or temperance ; when the other, we term it excess (Tr. 
312 ; 237 E), and under the latter of these we must place 
love. (Ti-. 313; 238 B, C.) 

Influence of surrounding scene alluded to. (Tr. 313 ; 
238 D.) Eesumption of the question. The lover will 
always strive to lord it over the loved (Tr. 314; 238 E); 
will debar him from philosophy, and is not a good guar- 
■ dian and associate (Tr. 314 ; 239 B) ; will prefer the delicate 
and effeminate and artificial to the hardy and natural 
(Tr. 314; 239 C, D) ; will wish to deprive the object of 
his love of his best and dearest friends (Tr. 315 ; 239 E) — 
of gold, of wife, children, and home. (Tr. 315; 240 A.) 
In other evils there is a mixture of pleasure, as with 
the flatterer and mistress ; but the lover is not only hurt- 
ful, but disagreeable by constant daily intercourse, and this 
is specially so in the Incase of an old man’s endearments. 
(Tr. 316 ; 240 B, C, D, E.) In love he is disgusting, and 
when he ceases to love, belies l^s solemn protestations, 
made when a wooer. Afterwards, ashamed of his broken 
promises, he takes to flight. (Tr. 316 ; 241 A, B.) It will 
be better not to have granted favours to one in love, or, if 
ho does so, he will give himself up to one who is faithless, 
sour, disagreeable, injurious to property, health, and the 
soul’s training, which is the most precious of all interests, 
(Tr. 316 ; 241 C.) 

Socrates is now asked to speak on the case of the man 
not in love, but satisfies himself with declaring that 
what was the case with the man in love will be quite 
reversed in the other. (Tr. 317; 241 D, E; 242 A.) 
Beference to the daemon signal of Socrates. (Tr. 317; 
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242 B.) The soul prophetic, and Socrates declares that he 
has been gaining honour from men at, the expense of 
offending the gods, and sets about a recantation. (Tr. 
318 ; 242 C, D.) If love is a god he cannot be evil, and 
what has been said must undergo purification and denial, 
as in the case of Stesichorus. (Tr. 318; 243 A, B.) A 
generous man would think that he was listening, to those 
whose idea of love had been drawn from our quaj^s and 
slums. (Tr. 319; 243 C.) Our mouths must be sweetened, 
and Lysias will have to write another speech. (Tr. 319 ; 

243 D, E.) 

The ideal boy is again called up to hear the contrary 
statement. (Tr. 319 ; 244 A.) The madness of the lover 
is no objection, for the priestesses and the prophetesses 
of Dodona and Delphi have done more for Greece in their 
frenzied moments than in their right minds, and so of 
the Sibjd. (Tr, 320 ; 244 B.) Connexion of ixavCa and 
/xdvTL^, and of augury, with Greek words implying thought. 
(Tr. 320 ; 244 C, D.) Madness has led to atonements and 
pious rites. (Tr. 320 ; 244 E.) A third madness is that 
of the Muses. (Tr. 321 ; 245 A.) Madness is given by 
the gods for the purpose of causing the greatest happi- 
ness. (Tr. 321 ; 245 B.) 

Immortality of the soul, and its self-activity ; the source 
of motion has itself no beginning, and that which moves 
itself is immortal, and is one with soul. (Tr. 322 ; 245 
C, E ; 246 A.) The soul may be compared to a charioteer 
and a pair of winged horses, of which one is noble and 
the other the reverse, and this creates a difficulty in driving 
them. (Tr. 322; 246 B.) While the soul is perfect 
and winged, it spreads its pinions and soars on high, 
commanding the universe ; but when stripped of its wings, 
it fells earthward, and assumes a mortal shape and body. 
(Tr. 322 ; 246 C.) The immortal is not deduced from any 
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one reasoned argument, and as we do not see nor suffi- 
ciently comprel^end the divine nature, we conceive of 
it as an immortal animal, consisting from all eternity of 
body and soul. (Tr. 322 ; 246 C, D.) Cause of the loss 
of the wings. (Ib.) The natural function of a wing is to 
bear ponderous bodies to the region of the skies, where 
the diviiq^ and beautiful and good reside. (Tr. 322 ; 246 
D.) These are^the sources of nutriment to the wings, 
while the opposite qualities cause their decay. (Tr. 323 ; 

246 E.) Career of the gods anddosmons described, and their 
well-balanced chariots and sight of pure essence. (Tr. 323 ; 

247 A, B, C.) Like the soul of deity, every soul that con- 
templates being is delighted, and beholds righteousness, 
moderation, pure science, and all other realities, and feasts 
on them. When the charioteer unyokes his steeds, he sets 
before them nectar and ambrosia. Such is the case of the 
gods. (Tr. 324 ; 247 D, E.) 

Failure of other souls to attain the upper empyrean, 
and the knowledge of being, for which opinion has to be 
substituted. (Tr. 324 , 248 A, B.) If the soul has beheld 
essential being in any partial degree, it abides another 
revolution; but if, from being jiinable to continue the 
struggle, it has lost its wings and fallen to the earth, 
it does not in its first generation enter the form of a 
beast, but, according to its attained knowledge, is first 
a philosopher, or nei^t in order, king, statesman, gymnast, 
or physician — prophet, poet, artizan, sophist, tyrant. 
(Tr. 324; 248 C, D, E.) In ten thousand years the 
soul recovers its wings ; only the philosopher may obtain 
his in three thousand. ‘ The rest, after their first life, are 
tried and sent to heaven or the lower world for a thousand 
years, when they choose their second life, and pass into the 
forms of beasts. (Tr. 325 ; 249 A, B.) Tlie philosopher 
only is possessed of wings, and ponders what is divine ; 
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while the nniltitude think him mad, seing that he looks 
aloft newly-fledged, desirous but incapable of rising. (Tr. 
326 ; 249 C,‘D.) 

r Such is the true inspired lover. Every soul of man has 
beheld to a certain extent real existences, but the im- 
pression has been weakened or effaced. Only a few re- 
cognise in the dull images of justice and modejation on 
earth the representations of those brighter realities. 
(Tr. 326 ; 249 E ; 250 A, B.) Yet glorioifs was the sight 
when with the happy choir of gods we beheld them in 
their unclouded splendour, freed from the body which sur- 
rounds us like the oyster is surrounded by its shell. (Tr, 
326 ; 250 C.) The sight of beauty excites the voluptuary 
to a carnal passion, but he who has been recently initiated 
is struck with awe and trembling in its presence ; the wings 
begin to sprout, and the quills to swell, in view of the beau- 
tiful object, and the growth to be checked wlien away from 
it, but the joy returns with memory (Tr. 327 ; 250 D, E ; 
251 A, B, C, D, E) ; he has a ph 5 " 8 ician for all this tumult 
in the presence of the beautiful object of his love. (Tr. 328 ; 
251 E ; 252 A.) The attendants on the several deities 
chose objects after thei:|; own ideal. (Tr. 329, 330 ; 252 
B, 0, D, E ; 253 A, B, C.) 

The winning the loved object takes place thus. The 
nobler horse of the tripartite soul is pronounced to be 
good, the other not ; that in the more beautiful condition 
is erect in form, with joints •perfect throughout, lordly- 
necked, aquiline-nosed, white of aspect, eyes black, a 
lover of honour, moderation, and modesty, a friend of 
right opinion, requiring neither whip nor spur, and is 
driven by a look and word only. The other is crook- 
limbed, stiff- jointed, with thick, short, strong neck and 
throat, ape-faced, black in colour, grey-eyed, hot-blooded, 
the friend of boasting and insolence, shaggy about the 
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ears, deaf, and scarcely yielding to the whip and goad, 
(Tr. 330 ; 253 D, E. ) 

Exciting struggle described, and subduing of the vicious 
horse, (Tr. 331 ; 254 A, B, C, D, E.) The loved object 
is at last won. (Tr. 331 ; 255 A.) His wings too begin 
to sprout, and love fills his soul. (Tr. 332 ; 255 B, C.) 
The sinplar action is described. (Tr. 332 ; 255 D, E.) 
The unbridled ]iorse of lover and loved seek unrestrained 
sensual gratification, but are controlled by the charioteer 
and better horse. (Tr. 332 ; 256 A.) If philosophy triumphs, 
bliss and harmony results, and a truly Olympic victory 
(Tr. 333 ; 256 B.) If the coarser and lower principle pre- 
vails, an inferior triumph is the result. The soul is with- 
out wings, but carries off no paltry prize of ; madness, and 
the lover and loved, if ever they become winged, become 
so together. (Tr. 333 ; 256 C, D.) The philotimic soul 
is allowed to carry otf no small prize of madness from 
its unrestrained indulgence of sensual passion, in a way that 
does not do much credit to the morality of our author, as 
compared with our better standard. 

In a general account of the matter, many of the nicer shades 
of critical distinction are necessarily passed over. It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile the view here presented with other parts 
of the Platonic ethics, excepting that human love is regarded 
as a kind of initiation into higher mysteries. Plato has 
here allowed his imagination to run riot and to carry him 
away. « 

The intercourse with one not in love issues in a being 
bandied about the earth and under it for nine thousand 
years without intelligence. (Tr. 333; 256 E.) Such is 
the recantation (Tr. 334; 257 A, B), which probably 
Lysias will not attempt to rival. (Tr. 334 ; 257 C.) We 
come next to what has been regarded as the chief subject 
of the dialogue, viz., the nature uf rhetoric. 
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Fondness of public men for speech-making and composiug 
well. (Tr. 334 ; 257 C, D, E ; 258 A, B, C, D, E.) Story 
of the grasshoppers and Muses, and propriety of convers- 
ing rather than sleeping at midday. (Tr. 334 to 33G ; 

259 A, B, C, D.) The qualifications for correct writing 
and speaking. (Tr. 336 ; 259 E.) It has been said that 
an orator needs not say what is just but what setms so to 
the people. (Tr. 337 ; 260 A.) It wouldtbe ridiculous to 
praise. an ass as fitter for military purposes than the horse, 
but it is better to be ridiculous than mischievous. (Tr. 

337 ; 260 B.) The orator who is ignorant, and who per- 
suades a community in the same predicament to do evil 
instead of good, will get little by his rhetoric. (Tr. 337 ; 

260 C.) Yet Ehetoric asserts that mere art and knowledge 
are not sufficient without her. (Tr. 338 ; 260 D.) The 
Spartan declares that there is no art of speaking without 
truth. (Tr, 338 ; 260 E.) Is not rhetoric equally essential 
in private and trivial matters, as in the law-courts ? (Tr. 

338 ; 261 B) ; it confounds the distinction of just and unjust. 
Do we not know that Palamedes made his hearers believe 
contradictory propositions? (Tr. 339 ; 261 C, D, E). De- 
ception is easier in thifigs that differ slightly, and slight 
changes escape detection more than violent ones. (Tr. 340 ; 
262 A.) The man who is ignorant of the nature of things 
will be least able to mislead skilfully by a dexterous shift. 
(Tr 340 ; 262 B.) 

Socrates proposes to analyse* the speech of Lysias, and 
show where it is artistic or otherwise. (Tr. 340, 341 ; 
262 C, D, E.) We are not equally agreed in all things ; 
we mean the same by iron and silver, but not by just 
and unjust. (Tr. 341 ; 263 A.) The rhetorician should 
have learnt the meaning of ideal genera, and how to refer 
objects to their classes. (Tr. 341, 358 ; 263, 277 A, B.) 
But love belongs to things doubtful, and Lysias has not 
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what is agreeable to the gods, not to please the crowd, and, 
if necessary, will do it wit^i prolixity. (Tr. 353 ; 273 D, ]E>; 
274 A.) If a man aims high he will undergo any suffering 
needful for the attainment. 

So much for speech-making, but inelegance in composi- 
tion still remains to be touched on. (Tr. 354 ; 274 B.) 
This introduces the fable of Theuth, who, on telling the 
Egyptian king his invention of letters, as a means of assist- 
ing memory ailQ. rendering men wise, is met with the 
objection, that memory will thereby be weakened, or 
rather the faculty of retention, while only the power 
of recalling things to mind will be helped by them. (Tr. 
354, 355 ; 274 C, D, E ; 275 A, B.) Men in the early 
ages listened to the words uttered by the oaks of Dodona, 
and all they needed was truth, whether from oak or rook. 
(Tr. 355 ; 275 C.) A man is a simpleton who thinks that 
written words are more than reminders, and is ignorant of 
the prophetic utterance of Ammon. Writing, like painting, 
answers no questions, and falls into the hands of those who 
do and who do not understand it. (Tr. 356 ; 275 D, E.) 
Contrast with this what is written by knowledge or science 
in the soul of the learner. (Tr. 356 ; 276 A.) The skilful 
agriculturist will not sow seeds for pastime in the gardens 
of Adonis, to see them germinate in eight days, but where 
they will mature in eight months ; and the man of intellect 
is not less prudent. He will not write his words in water, 
with ink and pen, words inc|ipable of replying or enforcing 
the truth (but cherish convictions indelibly imprinted 
on the mind by the slower process of memory), while for 
his diversion he will store up reminders for his old age in 
written compositions. (Tr. 356, 357 ; 276 B, C, D.) 

But a better result will be arrived at by personal scientiffo 
discussion which will bear immortal fruits in his own and 
in other people’s minds. (Tr. 357 ; 277 A.) In either speak- 
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ing or writiog, a man should thoroughly ‘understand the 
principles of definition and anal3’'sis, and how to adapt him- 
self to the soul of his hearer or reader, either for persuasion 
or instruction. (Tr. 358 ; 277 C. See above Tr. 341, 344, 
351, 352 ; 263 B ; 265, 271 D, E ; 272 A, B.) The man 
who cannot distinguish ovap and virap in what is just or 
otherwise incurs disgrace. (Tr. 358; 277 D, E.\ He who 
writes a discourse in a playful vein, not f^r persuasion but 
instruction, to be inscribed in the soul, on subjects just, 
beautiful, and good, is the father of a legitimate progeny 
not only in his own intellectual world, but in others’ souls, 
where he has begotten brothers and sisters akin thereto, 
and such you Phaedrus and I Socrates would pray to be. 
(Tr. 358 ; 278 A, B.) Neither Lysias, Homer, nor Solon 
ought to be famous for anything but what they have 
written earnestly and seriously. (Tr. 359 ; 278 C.) Wise 
is not an epithet fit for any but deity, but we may term a 
man philosophic. (Tr. 359 ; 278 D.) Socrates praises 
Isocrates at the expense of Lysias, who he thinks will excel 
all others, and who displays a natural love of wisdom. (Tr. 
359, 360 ; 278 E ; 279 A, B.) Aid the whole concludes 
with a prayer to be nuide inwardly beautiful. (Tr. 360 ; 
279 B, C.) 

Professor Thompson would translate Tracra (Tr. 

321 ; Phaedr. 245 B), and probably Trao-a ph/ dvOpiarrov xfrvxq 
(Tr. 326 ; 249 E), by “ the universal soul and Trao-a ^ 
ilrux^j “ the soul,” whether of*» the world or man, “ in its 
entirety.” (Tr. 322 ; 246 B.) The rest of souls are spoken 
of. (Tr. 324; 248 A.) 
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THEiETETUS. 

The^tetus, one of the genuine dialogues of Plato, be- 
longing to the same group as the Sophist and Statesman, 
and conducted by the same interlocutors. Theeetetus, 
suffering from dysentery contracted in the camp, is met 
with on his being borne to Athens in a half dying state. 
The meeting puts the narrator in mind of a conversation 
that took place between Theodorus, Socrates, and These- 
tetus, which he undertakes to relate, leaving out such links 
of connexion as are usual in the oblique or indirect narra- 
tion, and making the parties to the dialogue speak for 
themselves. (Tr. 370 ; 143 C.) Socrates asks Theodorus 
what promising students he has in the study of Geometry, 
and is told of one who is praised not for his beauty, but 
bis resemblance to Socrates, who far excels all that the 
teacher has met with. Most clever pupils are destitute of 
ballast, and are too impulsive, while the more sober-minded 
are apt to be slow in progress. This one moves so noise- 
lessly and smoothly that he is like flowing oil, much re- 
sembling his father, who died very rich, as Socrates well 
remembers. 

He is now introduced as Theestetus. (Tr. 372 ; 144 D.) 
Socrates at once engages him in conversation, and asks, 
what are the qualiflcations* of a geometrician and astro- 
nomer for judging of their personal resemblance, which is 
rather the office of a painter. (Tr. 372 ; 145 A.) “ Yet 

if he praised our mental endowments, we should think it 
worth w;hile to examine the truth of his statements ; and, 
as I never heard any one so praised by him as you, 
it is but fair that I beg you to unbosom yourself to me. 
(Tr. 372 ; 145 B.) He teaches you geometry, astronomy. 
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music, and the art of reasoning — all matters that I, too, 
strive to learn; but I want to know what is meant by 
learning?” (Tr. 373; 145 D.) “Is not learning the same 
thing as becoming wiser? and are not wisdom and know- 
ledge, or science, identical?* (Tr. 373; 145 E.) “Yeti 
have my doubts, and should like to debate the question, 
according to the usage of the game that for each ^nistake a 
forfeit shall be made, and the winner shi^l be King, and 
determine what questions shall be further asked.” (Tr. 373 ; 
146 A.) 

“Well, then, Theeetetus, what is science?” “I should 
says the latter, “what Theodorus teaches, and all 
artizans in their several departments.** (Tr. 374 ; 146 B, C.) 
“ Your answer is comprehensive : you mean that there 
is a science having reference to all these arts ; but that 
• was not asked — how many sciences there are, but — what is 
science in itself. If this is unknown, it is useless to par- 
ticularize that of different persons, which leaves us where 
we were.** (Tr. 375 ; 147 A, B, C.) An example is ad- 
duced from geometry respecting areas, which are squares 
or oblongs, though not very intelligible. (Tr. 376; 148 
A, B.) The answer, however, as to science, presents greater 
difficulty than a practical case of this numerical and linear 
kind. (Tr. 376 ; 148 C.) Themtetus modestly disowns 
his supposed capability, and is assured by Socrates that 
it is not for want of being pregnant, but only for want of 
some one to deliver his labouring brain, that he cannot 
reply. (Tr. 377; 148 D, E.) “Does not Thesetetus know 
that he, Socrates, has learnt the midwife’s art ? that, like 
others who are past bearing, he can assist those who are 
young enough to bear ; can supply stimulants and^checks, 
and play the part of matchmaker with any professor of the 
art ? (Tr. 377, 378 ; 149 A, B, C, D, E.) Only the art of 
Socrates goes much beyond this, for he has to distinguish 
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between phantasms and realities. He assists men, not 
women ; and to bring forth what is born from souls, not 
&om bodies. Barren himself and destitute of wisdom, he 
yet can make other minds productive, where there is any- 
thing latent ; though where there is nothing forthcoming, 
he hands them over to Prodicus and the Sophists.” (Tr. 
379; 150 A, B, C, D, E.) 

Theaetetiis, oij being further pressed, declares that science 
is perception. (Tr. 381; 15lC, D, E.) “This is much the 
same as supporting the dictum of Protagoras, that man 
is the measure of all things ; that what a thing appears 
to me, that it is to me, and to you what appears to you. 
(Tr. 381; 152 A.) A wind is cold to one, or not so to 
another ; or at one time and not at another. We cannot, 
however, assert that it is both cold and hot. (Tr. 381 ; 
152 B, C.) Perception has regard only to the fact, and 
not to appearance. Still Protagoras was too 'mse not to 
have had some meaning. He asserts that qualities are 
relative ; that there is nothing absolute and unchange- 
able in the objects of sense ; that everything is a question 
of degree, or movement, or reciprocal action, and that 
things only become, and do not*. exist. In this he is one 
with Heraclitus and Empedocles, Epicharmus and Homer, 
though we must except Parmenides. Motion causes appa- 
rent existence, and rest its opposite. Even fire and heat 
are but motion or its effects. (Tr. 382 ; 152 D, E ; 153 A.) 
The body is renewed by mcFtion, and decays in its absence ; 
and the soul in like manner is made to live by mental exer- 
cise, or to decay by rest, which is the equivalent of igno- 
rance. The air grows stagnant and corrupt by calms ; and 
were tj^e sun’s activity to be suspended, which Homer 
speaks of under figure of a golden chain, all the world 
would be subverted. (Tr. 383 ; 153 B, C, D.) The colour 
white is not in the eye, nor any thing outside of the eye. 
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It varies with some movement external to it, coupled with 
that of the eye itself, and is for ever varying. (Tr. 383 ; 
153 E.) Are you sure that objects appear the same to a 
dog as they do to you, or even to another man, or to your- 
self at different times ? (Tr. 383 ; 154 A.) If things were 
absolutely existent, they could not exist under altered 
arrangements to the same percipient. (Tr. 384^ 154 B). 
Six is more than four and less than twelve, and yet a 
thing cannot become more without being increased. Here 
the tongue and mind are at variance, as in the verse of 
Euripides. (Tr. 384 ; 154 D.) You cannot change from 
less to greater without addition, nor can a thing exist for the 
first time without being produced.** (Tr. 385 ; 155 A, B, C.) 

■ Theastetus declares that these speculations often make 
him giddy ; but Socrates observes that amazement is the 
lot of the philosopher. Natural mystery has been de- 
scribed as the daughter of wonder, not unappropriately^ 
(Tr. 385 ; 155 D.) 

Here Socrates enters on a classification. “ There are 
persons who believe in nothing but what they can seQ 
and handle. (Tr. 386; 155 E.)* Others hold that the 
universe is nothing but* motion of two sorts, active and 
passive, and unlimited in amount ; that by the reciprocal 
action of these, perception and the perceived are called 
into existence together — seeing, hearing, feeling — with 
what constitutes the thing seen, heard, or felt. (Tr. 386 ; 
156 A, B, C.) Thus whiteness only results from the action 
and reaction of the organ, and the thing external to it, and 
ceases the moment either shifts its place out of view of the 
other. There is no absolute hard or warm ; but all these 
exist only when the active meets with its appropriate 
passive, and in their due conjunction. (Tr. 386, 387 ; 156 
D, E; 157 A.) We ought to speak of things as produced, 
not as permanent.’* (Tr. 387; 157 B.) 
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Socrates again asks whether the Good and Beautiful 
are in the same predicament and have no actual existence, 
but are being ever produced. (Tr. 388 ; 157 D.) He 
now brings up the case of dreams, diseased sensation, and 
mental hallucination, where the impressions have no founda- 
tion in fact. “Here clearly false opinions are formed, 
and pemeption cannot be one with science. (Tr. 388 ; 
157 E; 158 t B.) What is the proof we are able to 
give that we are not awake when we dream, and dream- 
ing when we are awake ? (Tr. 389 ; 158 C.) As we sleep 
half our time, we at least take for tme what is not real 
during that time, though assured of the contrary. During 
madness we are equally positive of what has no exist- 
ence, and it would bo absurd to take the same as truth 
that is only apparently so for a time. (Tr. 389 ; 158 D, E.) 
Again, Socrates in health is different from Socrates in sick- 
ness. The wine which is sweet to him in the former, is 
bitter in the latter case. He, as the percipient, must be 
changed for it to become sweet, and it will be bitter to no 
one else unless a like change is effected on that person. 
(Tr. 390, 391 ; 159 A, B, C, D, E ; 160 A.) Thus we can 
only say that a thing exists of, foi\ or in relation to another 
thing, and being relative, it appertains to myself merely. 
If this be so, Protagoras is right, and so is Themtetus when 
he says that science and perception are the same. We hare 
thus brought our precious bantling into the world. Let 
ns see if it is worth rearing* or fit to be exposed.” (Tr. 392, 
393; 160 B, C, D, E; 161 A.) 

Socrates, who repudiates all wisdom of his own, and 
protests against being thought to be a bag of arguments, 
now tries to argue on the other side. He expresses surprise 
that Protagoras did not make a pig, or Cynocephalus, the 
measure of all things, and put himself on the same level as 
a tadpole. (Tr. 393; 161 B, C.) If what he saye is true, 
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why should he try to teach others, or extract pay from them 
for teaching what is untrue to them, and which they under- 
stand so well and so very differently ? (Tr. 394; 161 D, E.) 
What is the use of this oracular profundity, uttered from 
the sanctuary of his Book on Truth ? (Tr. 394 ; 162 A.) 

Protagoras is supposed to reply that men assume the 
existence of Gods, and the inferiority of beasts, witjiout any 
proof, in a way that if done in mathematic^ would be con- 
sidered worthless, where probability goes for nothing. 
(Tr. 394, 395 ; 1 62 B, C, D, E.) The question of the identity 
of science and perception is again resumed. Do we know 
what we are said to see and hear — for instance, a language 
we have never learnt? Thesetetus properly replies that 
we do hear and know the pitch of the sounds, but not what 
the linguist or writer on grammar would have to say. (Tr. 
395 ; 163 B, C.) Does the i>erson who has learnt and 
remembered a thing, know it ? The man who sees, has a 
scientific knowledge of his object ; but if seeing is know- 
ledge, a man with his eyes shut, though he may remember, 
has no knowledge. If remembering what has been learnt 
is knowledge, here is a contradiction, and science and per- 
ception are not one. (T^. 397 ; 164 B.) Thus we have to 
begin de novo, instead of crowing before the victoiy like 
dunghill cocks. (Tr. 397 ; 164 C.) 

Socrates now asks whether it is possible for the man 
who knows a thing not to know it, which will be the case 
if to see is to know. The man will be trapped in a 
well, if asked whether he sees an object when one eye is 
closed. Theaetetus replies that he does not see with 
the shut ej’e, but with the other. Nevertheless, he .sees 
and does not see at the same time ; and if seeing is know- 
ledge, he knows and does not know at the same moment. 
Then there are all the cases of imperfect vision where 
things, are seen at a distance, which will serve to confute 
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the identity of perception and knowledge. (Tr. 397, 398 ; 
164 D, E; 165 A, B, C, D.) 

Protagoras is now represented as objecting to much that 
Socrates has advanced. Will Socrates allow that a man 
who is changed is the same that he was before the change ? 
(Tr. 399 ; 166 B, C.) It does not follow that a thing 
exists tothim alone who has the impression ; nor is it right 
to talk of pigs a^d monsters, and act like them in traducing 
his writings. (Tr. 400 ; 166 D.) The ditferences between 
men are infinite, and the way in which things appear to 
them ; but Protagoras avers that he does not deny the ex- 
istence of wisdom and mental superiority, by which things 
may be made to change their aspect. To take the case of 
the man in health, who regards as sweet what is bitter in 
sickness. In neither case is he ignorant ; but this is no 
reason why we should not make him well : and the argu- 
ment for better education is equally powerful. Opinions 
for the time being are always true : we may change our 
opinions for the better, but we do not thereby make them 
more true. The clever and wise orator will make what is 
just appear so to states. So long as the state thinks some- 
thing else just, it will be so to it,«but this does not hinder 
its being brought to a more healthy conviction. (Tr. 400, 
401 ; 166 E; 167 A, B, C.) So, too, the sophist will teach 
and earn recompense deservedly. (Tr. 401 ; 167 D.) It is 
of no use to burlesque, and misrepresent and carp, but to 
speak 8 eriousl 3 ^ (Tr. 401 ;• 167 E ; 168 A, B.) 

Socrates now proposes to follow the advice of Protagoias, 
by having a serious argument with Theodorus, who thinks 
Themtetus will conduct it as well as many of the long beards. 
(Tr. 402 ; 168 D, E.) Theodorus twits Socrates with wishing 
to make every man he meets strip and have a tusseL (Tr. 
402 ; 169 A, B.) Socrates admits his weakness for con- 
troversy, though he has been brained by innumerable 
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Herctilesee and Thesenses in previous experiments. Theo- 
dorus agrees to take a part in the reconsideration of Pro- 
tagoras’s doctrine. (Tr. 403 ; 169, C, D, E ; 170 A.) “ There 
is no one,” says Socrates, “who does not think that he 
has some one strong point in which he is beyond all 
other men, however superior they may be to him in dif- 
ferent respects. Every one, therefore, admits thr^jt know- 
ledge and ignorance belong to him. But wisdom is true 
opinion, and ignorance false opinion. If it is asserted that 
your opinion is necessarily true, thousands will assert it to 
be false, and the judgment of the many must decide. (Tr. 
404, 405 ; 170 B, C, D, E ; 171 A.) Will he who admits 
the truth of the opinion of the majority still contend for 
that of his own, which is at variance with the former? 
(Tr. 405; 171 B.) The truth of Protagoras will not be 
• true either to another or to himself. One man is wiser 
and also more ignorant than another. It is not every 
simpleton, woman or child, or inferior animal, that can 
distinguish between what is wholesome or the reverse, 
still less between what is expedient or not, in political 
enactments, though many will insist that just and holy are 
relative terms, and are o^ly what appear to be such to the 
particular community.” (Tr. 406 ; 171 C, D, E ; 172 A, B.) 

This introduces another topic — the awkwardness of men 
of philosophical pursuits when in the courts of law, and 
who appear to have been brought up as slaves by the 
side of more liberally-educated persons. (Tr. 407 ; 172 C.) 

“ These more experienced men of business are alwa^'s 
prompt, being limited as to time by the clepsydra, and 
forced to speak to the point in what is often a contest of 
life and deaths clever in subterfuges and other dishonour- ' 
able tricks. (Tr. 408 ; 172 C, D, E ; 1 73 A, B, C.) Your philo- 
sopher hardly knows his way to the forum, never canvasses 
or indulges licence even in a dream. He knows nothing 
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derogatory of a man’s ancestors, any more than he can tell 
the cups of water in the sea. True his body has its lair in 
the city, but his mind soars to the heaven above, and pene- 
trates beneath the earth to its inmost recesses. Thales 
was once rebuked by a pert Thracian damsel, when he 
tumbled into a well as he was star-gazing, for not looking 
to his ^et. So absorbed is the philosopher in thought, 
that he does not even notice what sort of man is his nett- 
door neighbour.* (Tr. 408, 409 ; 173 D,E; 174 A, B.) Such 
a man in the courts causes a laugh not among Thracian 
damsels only, but the indiscriminate herd. As he cannot 
slander, he is nonplussed when he should retort. (Tr. 184 ; 
Gorg. 486 B, C.) He thinks the praise of tyrants fulsome, 
and to be like glorifying a cowherd for milking his dock, 
though the tyrant milks a more refractory and crafty 
herd. If he hears of vast landed possessions, he thinks 
them small compared with the measure of the whole earth ; 
or when ancestors are boasted, he pictures to himself the 
endless succession of kings and beggars that connect every 
one living with the parent of the race. (Tr. 409, 410 ; 
Theeet. 174, C, D, E ; l75 A, B.) When, however, mere 
practical questions of the day apd moment are set aside, 
and those Of justice and injury, of happiness and misery, 
come to be inquired into, your crafty shrewd practitioner 
is at a discount. Such lofty questions turn his head, and 
perplex and bewilder him so that he in his turn is a laugh- 
ing-stock to Thracian damsels and boors. {See also Tr. 230, 
231; Gorg. 525 C ; 526 A, B.) To the philosopher it is no dis- 
credit to be simple and unaffected, and not to be able to 
flatter. All this the sharp-witted shifty man can do ; but 
he does not understand a noble carriage, nor the hidden 
springs of harmony and propriety of language. (Tr. 410, 
411 ; Theast, 175 C, H, E ; 176 A.) Evil will never cease 
to be. There will be always what is antagonistic to good ; 
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imd as this has no place among the Gods, it haunts this 
mortal sphere. 

We have then to fly from earth to heaven ; and this is to 
be accomplished by resembling deity as far as possible, 
not in appearance merely, which is a sentiment fit for old 
wives only. (Tr. 411 ; 176 B.) The just man is like God ; 
and he is nothing, unless so far as he is this. -^11 other 
seeming excellence is worthless. We must never allow 
that wickedness can fexcel, for while it is praised, the 
perpetrators will never learn to regard themselves as cum- 
berers of the ground. The truth is, that what they think 
they are not, the more they are, from not thinking so. 
(Tr. 411 ; 176 C, D. The punishment they receive is not 
the stripes and death, but the being brought into accord- 
ance with the life they have chosen, and the impossi- 
• bility of sharing the bliss of the good.” (Tr. 412 ; 176 E ; 

177 A.) 

After this digression, the discourse returns to the propo- 
sition previously asserted, that what a state enacts as just, is 
just so long as it is agreed on and continues in force. “ Few, 
however, will contend that this is Irue if we put the word 
good in place of just, unl^s by good we mean only a name. 
(Tr. 412 ; 177 C, D.) But cities aim not at a name merely, 
but to realize the thing meant, and not only for the present, 
but for the time to come. (Tr. 413 ; 178 A.) We will ask 
Protagoras, therefore, whether men are the measure of what 
is to happen in the future? If a man thinks differently 
from his doctor as to whether he is going to have a fever 
or not, who will be right and who wrong? (Tr. 413; 

178 B, 0.) Will not the opinion of the husbandman, or 
musician, or gymnast be preferred in his own province to 
that of the untutored? Will not Protagoras know best 
what r^sonings are most likely to avail in courts of law ; 
or if he does not, why pay so heavily for his teaching ? 
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(Tr. 414; 178 D, E; 179 A.) Legislation looks to the 
future, but often misses its aim. So long as one man is 
wiser than his neighbour, the latter can never be the 
measure of truth in a given case, and the refutation is com- 
plete. (Tr. 414; 179 B.) 

“ Let us now try and see if we can detect a flaw in the 
theory of motion as connected with perception. (Tr. 416 ; 
179 C, D.) This doctrine is spreading, and advocated 
by the disciples of Heraclitus. It is of no use to talk about 
it with the people of Ephesus, who are mad on the point. 
They are no more to be kept to their argument than 
the subject of it. They cannot rest even in a conclu- 
sion. If an explanation is demanded as to one phrase, 
you are knocked down with another, from the same 
inexhaustible quiver. (Tr. 415; 179 E; 180 A, B.) The 
doctrine that aU things are in motion was cloaked under; 
the myth of Ocean and Tethys ; but we are almost for- 
getting that Parmenides, Melissus, and that school contend 
that all things are one and motionless, and that there is no 
such thing as space in which they can be moved. Wo 
must be careful not to be drt^ged against our will over the 
boundary line of the two hostile camping grounds, but 
examine each position carefully. (Tr. 416; 180 C, D, E ; 
181 A, B.) First we want a definition of motion : is it of 
rotation or transference? (Tr. 417 ; 181 C.) When a body 
grows old, or decays, or changes colour, is this a third 
kind of motion ? Are we to say that everything is moved 
and changed, or sometimes either, without the other ? If 
the last happens, the same will appear to be both at motion 
and at rest, and we cannot say that all things are in motion 
more than at rest. (Tr. 417 ; 181 D, E.) But we have 
before shown that qualities in body result from the re- 
ciprocal action, passive and active, of the percipient and the 
external object. (Tr. 418; 182 A, B.) If things change 
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while we speak of them, how can we talk of a given colour, 
or any other attribute? (Tr. 418; 182 C, D.) If all 
things are in motion or change, the perception must par- 
take of this change ; that is, it is, and is not what it is 
termed. If perception is science, it is, therefore, also not 
science. 

“ Thus a general contradiction results, if all thhjgs are 
correctly said to be in motion. The words ‘ so,* or ‘ not 
so,* become unmeaning in such a representation, and 
some expressions must be coined to suit the hypothesis. 
Thus, then, no man is the measure of things unless he be 
wise; and science is not perception, if all things are 
perpetuall}’ moving.** (Tr. 419 ; 183 B, C.) 

Sociates declines to go into the theory of Parmenides, 
as leading too far away from the question, What is science ? 
Jbut wishes to promote the bringing to light the view of 
Thesetetus. (Tr. 420; 183 D, E; 184 A, B.) At the outset 
of the further discussion, Socrates asks whether it is more 
proper to speak of perceiving with the sense organs, or 
by them. “ Do we refer the perception to the bodily organ, 
as an instrument? (Tr. 421 ; 184 C, D, E.) Has every sense 
a limitation to its own special sphere, so that the one organ 
cannot help the other ? Sound and colour both exist, and 
are different, each one unique. How do we recognise any 
similarity and dissimilarity between them? We could not 
say of either that they were salt without calling in the 
assistance of the tongue. What, is the faculty by which 
we note their difference, or existence or non-existence ? 
Clearly no other than that of the soul, whose business it 
is to note any common characteristic. (Tr. 422 ; 185 A, B, 
C.D.E) 

“You are beautiful, Theaetetus,*’ says Socrates, “because 
you answer beautifully; and I am of the same opinion. 
The soul only conceives of existence, identity, differ- 
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enoe, the beautiful and good; and these in relation to 
past, present, and future. By the same bodily sense we 
get to learn the existence of opposite properties; but it^ 
is the soul which discriminates what is in the perception. 
All that constitutes the simple sensation comes to us im- 
mediately on birth, but it requires years of labour and 
compa^json to arrive at the essential character of the same. 
We cannot apprehend, truly, that whose existence we 
cannot grasp, nor have a scientific knowledge of it. (1 r. 
423; 185 E ; 186 A, B, C.) Thus there is no science in 
sensation, only in what is got out of it by reasoning. Hence 
perception, so far as it results from sensation, is not one 
with science; but we want to get beyond this negative 
conclusion.” (Tr. 424; 186 D, E; 187 A.) 

Theaatetus suggests that science is true judgment. “ But 
the distinction between true and false judgments is one 
of difficulty, (Tr. 425 ; 187 B, C, D.) We must retrace 
our path, it being better not to make more haste than 
good speed. Do we not say that judgments are some- 
times false ? W'^e either know a thing or we do not ; 
and he who judges must judge what he does or does 
not know. We cannot affirm ^knowledge and ignorance 
of the same point in the same person. A man does not 
imagine that what he knows is the same as what he does 
not know, nor vice versa. How, then, can he judge falsely ? 
Will it not be better to let alone knowing and come 
to being? It will be te’ue, that one who thinks what 
has no existence will exercise a false judgment respect- 
ing it. Can a person, then, think of a nonentity? He 
cannot see what is and is not, nor hear the same. Is 
not judgment, in these respects, on a par with sensation ? 
He who judges what is nothing, does not judge at all, and 
therefore false judgment is something different from this.” 
(Tr. 426, 427 ; 188 A, B, C, D, E ; 189 A, B.) 
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Soorat^ asks, if it would not be preferable to speak of 
false as mistaken judgments^ where one object of thought is 
improperly put in lieu of another ? In the course of the 
further discussion of this question, he is led to ask whether 
Theaetetus and himself mean the same thing by the term 
“ thinking.” In his view, “ thought is discourse of the soul 
with itself ; the silent asking and answering qufstions. 
When it has decided, the issue is a judgment pronounced 
secretly. But no man confounds beauty and deformity, 
nor declares an ox to be a horse. We cannot so replace 
objects by substitution, and hence the previous suggestion 
is of no value. We must not be faint with the difficulty 
of the inquir}^ nor be like sea-sick persons, utterly reckless 
what becomes of us. (Tr. 428 to 430; 189 C, D, E, . . , to 

191 A.) It is partly possible that a person may judge that 
•what he knows is a something he does not know ; but at 
all events, it is possible to learn what was unknown to him 
before. (Tr. 430 ; 191 B, C.) 

“ Let it be supposed that in our souls is a toSbula rasa 
of wax, differing in size in different^ persons, and of various 
degrees of purity and hardness. Assume this tablet to 
be a gift of Mnemosyne,* the mother of the Muses, 'and 
that on it we impress as with a ring seal what we desire 
to remember, which we continue to be cognisant of while 
the impression remains, but whose image dies out when 
we forget, (Tr. 430, 433; 191 B, C, D ; 193 C.) In such 
a case, it will be impossible for ^s to confound this image 
with that of something we do not know ; nor can we 
suppose that what we do not perceive is something dif- 
ferent from that we are said not to perceive. (Tr. 432 ; 

192 A, B, C.) We cannot, therefore, here at least, judge 
ffilsely. But we may imagine something we know to be 
different from what we perceive, whether we know it or 
not. It is possible that a man may have no perception 
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of something he knows as well as a perception ; or he may 
not have a perception, as well as have it, of something 
be does not know. (Tr. 432 ; 192 D, E.) I may know two 
persons without seeing them, and cannot confound them ; 
or I may know one of them only, and not see them, in 
which case I shall not confound them. And I may neither 
know «ior perceive either of them, when I shall not 
suppose that jyhat I do not know is some other, than it 
is, of the things unknown to me. (Tr. 433; 193 A, B.) 
But I may form a false jiidgnient by comparing with the 
mental impress the figures of two persons seen at a dis- 
tance, clothing the one with the attributes of the other, 
putting the right shoe on the left foot, or reversing the 
resemblance as a mirror does. There may be a want of 
correspondence between the mental image and the percep- 
tion, as it should exi^t ; or the absent perception may be 
compared with the present impression, and thus give rise 
to deception. We do not make false judgments about 
things we neither know nor perceive, but only as to what 
we do, and falsehood thus comes in indirectly. (Tr. 434 ; 
194 A, B.) Where the wax is thick and well manipulated, 
perceptions are abidingly imprhited on the heart or wax 
of the mind (a pun on K^p and loypos), and true judgment 
is the result. If the seat of sensibility is hairy, or the 
wax is impure, or too hard or soft, these impressions are 
indistinct or evanescent, and false judgment ensues. (Tr. 
435; 194 C, D, E ; 19^ A.) Let us suppose that the 
latter lies in the combination of perception with thought, 
not in perception alone. As regards numbers, people have 
but an indistinct idea about them when they are large. If 
a man mistakes eleven for twelve, it is because he gives a 
wrong name to the mental impress ; but this is a case before 
regarded as impossible, and false judgment is not a confusion 
of thought with perception. The fact is, we are in the 
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dark, not knowing what science is, nor what is meant by 
* knowing * and ‘ not knowing.’ ” 

Science is thereupon declared to be the same as having or 
possessing knowledge, which are somewhat different. “ The, 
man who puts birds into an aviary may be said to have 
them (Tr. 438; 197 C) ; but possess would be a better 
term, for he has still to catch them. (Ib.) Similarly the 
soul may be compared to an aviary, where i^eas or sciences 
fly in flocks or solitaiy. This corresponds with know- 
ledge ; but to catch any particular science we want a spe- 
cial qualification. Only the arithmetician can seize the 
science of number. By a misconception of the science 
ho seeks to catch, he may take eleven for twelve, or lay 
hold of the wrong bird ; but if he takes what he strives 
to take, he is not deceived. (Tr, 441 ; 199 B, C.) Science 
• can never make us ignorant, any more than blindness can 
make us see.” 

Here Thesetetus suggests that ignorance of various kinds 
may be on the wing with the other flying sciences. (Tr. 441 ; 
199 E.) The whole of this investigation is a revolving in 
the same circle. (Tr. 442; 200 *B, 0.) We have been 
wrong in looking to ui^erstand false judgments, before 
knowing what science is. Again, Theeetetus proposes to 
define science as true judgment. Socrates rejoins that, to 
a man who fords a stream the depth will soon be known, 
and that we may blunder on a discovery by continued pur- 
suit. (Tr. 443; 201 A.) In^thecaseof rhetoricians and 
legal practitioners, the only effort is to warp the judgment^ 
not to instruct, for it is inconceivable that those who did 
not witness a transaction can shed any light on its truth 
during the flow of the clepsydra. The aim is to persuade ; 
but a just persuasion, when a true opinion is formed without 
any means of knowing but hearsay, is a judgment without 
science, (Tr. 443 ; 201 B.) 
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Theaetetus remembers that he has heard that trhe judg- 
ment, combined with reasoning, is science, and that that 
is not known for which a good reason cannot be assigned, v 
(Tr, 443; 201 C,) But how are things that maybe known 
to be distinguished from those that may not? Socrates 
proposes what he calls dream for dream. He has some- 
where l^ai*d that there is no explanation of primary ele- 
ments possible. ^ We can predicate nothing whatever about 
them, and can only speak of them without any qualifying 
addition or proposition. The same persons aver that com- 
pounds may be known, while their elements cannot. The 
soul may apprehend the truth about a thing without 
knowing it ; only what is capable of explanation can 
be made matter of science. (Tr. 444 ; 202 A, B, 0.) 

Socrates will not, however, admit that compounds can 
be known, when their elements are unknown, and he ap- 
peals to the syllables that compose the words Socrates and 
Thesetetus. (Tr. 445 ; 203 A, B.) This brings up the 
question whether a whole is the same as all its parts, 
or is a specific idea apart from them, (Tr. 446 ; 204 A.) 
“Does the whole differ from all, where we speak of 
number? (Tr. 447, 448; 204 P, C, D, E.) All this 
turns on whether wo can talk of the • parts of an indi- 
visible whole, or to speak of the whole as different from 
the sum of the parts. We first learn our letters before 
we proceed to spell ; and in music we first make the ac- 
quaintance of the note before assigning its place in the 
chord, so that we have a clearer knowledge of elements 
than of syllables or phrases. (Tr, 449 ; 206 A, B.) But to 
estimate the meaning of science being true judgment com- 
bined with reason, we must know what or reason, is. 
This has reference first to oral discourse by means of verbs 
and nouns, and is certainly a concomitant of true judgment. 
Hesiod tells us that a chariot is made up of a hundred 
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pieces^ which no one would think of enumerating hut in 
a very general way. A man may spell Thesetetus without 
a knowledge of grammar ; but he who can give a full 
scientific account in detail adds Adyo^ to true judgment, and 
this means a knowledge of the smallest elements. But 
there is another kind of A(^os connected with true judgment 
yet not implying science, and this is a knowledge of the 
right order in which the syllables of a ^ord are to be 
arranged. (Tr. 452 ; 208 A, B.) Here, then, our definition 
escapes us, as riches fly away in dreams. Let us try a 
third conception of Adyo?. We speak of the sun as the 
brightest of the heavenly bodies. This idea of differentia 
is one kind of At^os, as is that of laying hold of a common 
quality belonging to bodies. According to this, he who 
combines a knowledge of difference with true judgment, 
will have science, where he had previously only judgment. 
But the nearer we look at this, the more the perspective 
loses its proper effect. It is not true that by seeking the 
qualities common to Theaetetus and other men, I learn to 
know him better ; and if I am to judge him by his snub- 
nose and goggle -eyes, I shall not thereby know him from 
myself. I shall only call up the image of Theaetetus when 
the difference is carried so far as to enable me to dis- 
tinguish between his plain features and those of everybody 
else. Thus right judgment will be based on knowledge of 
difference ; but the addition of Aoyos will be superfluous, for 
it will add only what we are already supposed to have, which 
is but a blind procedure and useless iteration. (Tr. 454; 
209 B, C, D, E.) I could not know Theaetetus from any 
other man without knowing his difference from that other ; 
and what use will A^o?, as knowledge of difference, be after 
that ? It is nonsensical, when looking for science, to call 
it true judgment with the science of difference or any other 
science. Thus neither perception nor right judgment, 
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either with or without Xoyos, is science. (Tr. 455 ; 210 
A, B.) We are still pregnant, or all that has been given 
birth to is a wind egg, or not deserving of rearing,” (Tr. 
455 ; 210 C, D.) 

The discussion, as usual, settles nothing, or rather unsettles 
everything. In some respects the dialogue is less perplex- 
ing thanathe Parmenides, Sophist, or Statesman, but is not 
without its difficulties, from the rapid way in which Socrates 
takes up a position, and abandons it before you are aware of 
his intention. We are thus often left in doubt as to his 
meaning, what is the view he is really supporting, or 
whether the language is always self-consistent. Accord- 
ingly, while debating the precise interpretation, we find 
that he has already shifted his front and selected some 
other weak point of attack, or has allowed himself to be 
lured aside by some tempting digression, whose connexion 
with the subject is not at once obvious. 


EUTHYPHBON. 

Euthyphron, a dialogue of Platot on Holiness, held be- 
tween Socrates and a collocutor of that name. The latter 
begs to know why he finds Socrates about the entrance of 
the court of the king Archon, so unusual a thing is it to 
have him concerned in bringing or defending an action. 
Socrates replies, that he hatf been indicted by one Meletus, 
of the deme of Pithos, a man with a hooked nose and 
sparse lank hair and beard. (Tr. 458 ; 2 A, B.) “ He 
accuses me of corrupting youth, a matter in which he would 
seem to show his acuteness and eminent virtue, if it is as 
he alleges.” (Tr. 459 ; 2 C, D.) “I wish he were the 
patriot you suppose,” observes Euthyphron ; “ but I fear it 
is otherwise, since his attack on you appears to me to be 
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wounding the state in its most vulnerable point and assault- 
ing it at the heart. (Tr. 459 ; 3 A.) What heis he to 
bring against you F’ “ Why, he asserts tliat I make strange 
gods and disbelieve in the old divinities.’* Compare what 
is said in the Apology. “ I suppose,*’ says Euthyphron, 
‘‘because you talk of 3 ’ our daemon; and you know how 
sensitive the multitude is about any religious inijovation.’* 
(Tr. 459 ; 3 B, C.) “ I do not mind th^ir laughing, as 

they do, where a man pretends to be clever, but they get 
angry and jealous when he would teach them. I am too 
fond, perhaps,** says Socrates, “ of telling others all I know, 
if I can get them to listen. Their laughing at me I don’t 
mind ; but the prophets only know what will become of 
me if they are seriousl}’^ angry. (Tr. p. 460 ; 3 D, E.) 

“ But what cause brings you here, Euthyphron “ Well, 
it may seem a mad procedure, but I am going to prosecute 
my old father on the charge of murder.’* “ You must indeed 
be a profound sage to do this rightly. He has killed a near 
relation, possibly ?* “ It is,** observes Euthyphron, “ of 

no consequence whether it was a friend or'fue, but whether 
he slew him justly or not. It is as great a pollution to sit at 
the same fireside with a murderer who is akin to you, as 
with a perfect stranger. My father has killed one of our 
slaves, by too rigorous confinement without food or warmth. 
My friends abuse me for taking up the case as against my 
parent, or troubling myself for the sake of a mere slave, 
but they overlook the claims of piety and justice.** (Tr. 
460, 461 ; 4 A, B, C, D.) 

“ But,’* remarks Socrates, “ are you so conversant with 
the rules of holiness, as to have no qualms of conscience 
when you would bring a parent to trial?** “I should be 
good for little if I were not.” “I must become your 
scholar,” observes Socrates, “and transfer the responsi- 
bility of my errors to you, as my teacher, and get you 
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to make my defence. If Meletus indicts me, Socrates, by 
Zens I sliall soon get the upper hand of him, €md make 
him defendant m his own case. This I know, Enthyphron, 
that though he has a keen eye for my shortcomings, he 
is no match for yon. But, tell me, is not holiness always 
consistent with itself in all actions, and the lack of it the 
same likjtwise ?’* “ (lertainly, Socrates. What I am now 

doing is holy, t];iongh I seek to bring my father to justice. 
Zeus is the best of the gods, and yet he put Cronus, his 
father, in bonds for devouiing his own children.” (Tr. 461, 
462 ; 4 E ; 6 A, B, C, D, E ; C A.) “ You remind me,” says 

Socrates, “ of my alleged infidelity. Do you believe there 
is any truth in this monstrous story ? Do the gods fight, 
and indulge hatreds and sanguinary strife, as represented 
by the poets and in the tapestry or embroidery of the great 
Panathenaic peplus, that is borne in solemn procession to 
the Acropolis ?” " Yes, I do believe this and much more 
besides.” 

“ However,” observes Socrates, “ we won’t pursue this 
now; but, tell me, what is the special characteristic of 
holiness — not by which, as you say, it is holy to prosecute 
a parent, but what common to all actions so termed ? (Tr. 
463 ; 6 B, C, D.) Let me have the model form which 
is applicable to all cases.” “ What is pleasing to the gods, 
is what I call holy,” says Enthyphron, “and the opposite 
of it is impiety.” (6 E.) “ Good, but is this true ?” rejoins 
Socrates. “ You say that the man who gratifies the gods 
is holy, and vice versd, and that the gods quarrel and 
exercise enmity with one another. Now people don’t 
quarrel about what is numerically greater or less, or as 
to the size of an area, as they have recourse to compu- 
tation and measurement to settle the point. So, too, as 
respects weight. When they dispute it is about what 
IS right and wrong, ugly or beautiful, good or bad. If 
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the gods dififer, it must be about the same issues, and 
there must be different standards of morality and what is 
oris not pleasing to them. Hence if the holy is what they 
approve, the same things must be both holy and unholy, 
according as viewed by them severally. (Tr, 464, 466 ; 

7 A, B, C, D, E ; 8 A.) Thus what is pleasing is also 
hateful. In punishing your father you majj gratify 
2feus and offend Cronus, or satisfy Hephaestus and disgust 
Here.” 

“ But,” says Euthyphron, “ there is no difference of senti- 
ment about the propriety of avenging an unjust murder.” 
** True, but the question always is as to the justice or injus- 
tice. People do not doubt the propriety of punishments 
where merited, however they may strive, as you say, to 
avoid it, but they deny having acted unjustly. (Tr. 466 ; 

8 B, C.) Nor do the gods do so any more than men, but 
they doubt, if they doubt at all, whether an act has been 
done properly or not. Admitting this, what proof have 
you, Euthyphron, that the gods will approve your proceed- 
ing against your father ?” “I will soon prove it to the 
satisfaction of the judges, if they will lend an attentive 
ear,” says the latter. (Tr. 466, 467 ; 8 D, E ; 9 A, B.) 

He then proposes to amend his definition, and declares the 
holy to be what all the gods love, and the impious to be 
what they all hate. (Tr. 467 ; 9 C, D, E.) Socrates now 
asks : “ Is the holy regarded by the gods, because it is so, 
or is the action holy because it is so regarded ? We do not 
see a thing because it is visible, but it is visible because it 
is seen. Do the gods love a thing because it is holy, o;* for 
some other reason, or is a thing holy because they love it? 
If the former, then that which is holy, and what is pleasing, 
are quite distinct. What they love may be pleasing to 
them, but this is not why they love it. (Tr. 468, 469 ; 
10 A, B, C, D, E.) Thus, then, Euthyphron, your defini- 
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tion will not serve yon. We still want to know what holi- 
ness is.'’ (11 A.) 

“ But,” says the respondent, “ all I propose seems to be. 
unsi^le, and is soon made to shift place.” “ Yes,” adds 
Socrates, “like the statues of my progenitor, Daedalus; 
and bad I propounded the definitions, you might have 
rallied me on the relationship.” “ Ay,” remarks Euthy- 
phron, “^ut you are the Daedalus that cause them to be so 
fugitive,” “ 1 am, then,” adds Socrates, “ more clever than 
my ancestor, for I make not only my own but other 
people’s productions to •^change their standing ground, 
though I want them to be fixed as a rock. Suppose I sug- 
gest that all which is holy is just (Tr. 469, 470; 11 B, C, 
D, E) ; and is all that is just, holy, or only so in part ?” 
“I do not quite catch your meaning,” says Euthyphron. 
(12 A.) “I mean the contrary to what the poet does who 
wrote,” says the respondent — 

“ ‘ But Zeus, the maker and eternal cause 
Of all that springs obedient to his laws. 

You will not dare pronounce that sacred name, 

For where Fear harbours there is likewise shame/ 

f- 

No one blushes except at the fear of imputed disgrace. I 
admit that where shame is there is fear, but the two are not 
convertible, any more than the just and holy, seeing the 
holy is but a part of the just. We want to discover what 
part it is, and I wish to inst^^uct Meletus that he may with- 
draw his imputations against me.” (Tr. 471, 472 ; 12 B, 
C, D, E.) Euthyphron says, “It is the part which re- 
lates to our service towards the gods.” “ But not,” remarks 
Socrates, “ that sort of service by which all things that 
are carefully tended are benefited, for we never employ 
care with a view to injure. Is holiness an advant^e to 
the gods, or does it make them better?” (Tr. 472, 
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473 ; 13 A, B, €*) “ No,” says Euthyphron. “ I thought 
not,” remarks Socrates. I mean the service which slaves 
give to a master,” says Euthyphron, “ But what end will 
the service of the gods subserve ? Surely, with your know- 
ledge of divine matters you can tell ?” “I can name many 
and noble purposes,” adds Euthyphron, “ though it is diffi- 
cult to particularize thoroughly. (Tr. 473 ; 13 D, E ; 
14 A.) I know that if we serve the gods with prayers and 
sacrifices, such conduct is holy, and that theSe acts of homage 
preserve individual families and communities, while the 
neglect of them is subversive and ruinous.” (Tr. 474 ; 

14 B.) “ I think,” says Socrates, “ you are trying to evade 

replying. Don’t you say that holiness is the science of 
prayer and sacrifice ? Is not sacrifice a giving to the gods, 
and praying asking a something from them, and thus the 
science of begging from and giving to them ? This being 
so, we ought to ask what we need, and give them what they 
want, and so holiness will become a traffic between gods 
and men.” “ Call it so if you like.” “ W ell, but I don’t 
like if it is not true. What I would seek to know is, 
wherein they are helped, or whether it is all one-sided and 
we reap the whole benefit ?” “ Their advantage is,” says 

Euthyphron, “the being reverenced and honoured, and 
the pleasure derived from our gratitude.” 

“ It is, then,” observes Socrates, “ what is grateful, 
but not advantageous to them nor dear to them.” “I 
do not agree,” says Euthypljron, “for I think it most 
dear or acceptable to them.” To which Socrates replies, 
“ No wonder we get round in the same mill-track. It 
is not I that am the Daedalus, but you, who are even 
more ingenious than he. (Tr. 474, 475; 14 C, D, E; 

15 A, B, C.) W’'e are only got back to our starting- 
point. I shall not let you escape, like a slippery Proteus, 
till you have enlightened me. You surely could never 
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liave dared to indict your aged parent for murder, unless 
you had thoroughly known what holiness and impiety 
are ! You would have dreaded the vengeance of the gods 
and the reproaches of your fellow-men ; so that I am con- 
vinced j’ou know all about the subject, if you will only 
tell.” “ Well, Socrates, I may do this at some other time, 
but I J^ave an engagement now.” “Oh dear!” says 
Socrates, “ why do you run away and thus dash to the 
ground my hopes of escaping the action of Meletus, by 
proving to him that I am now better infoimed through 
your instrumentality, and have renounced all the errors I 
committed through ignorance, and have entered on a new 
mode of life for the time to come ?” (Tr. 476 ; 16 D, E ; 
16 A.) 


LYSIS. 

Lysis is the title of one of Plato’s dialogues which the 
ancients regarded as genuine. Socrates, coming from the 
Academy, is stopped by Hippothales and Ctesippus and 
others, who are standing at the door of a palmstra, who 
induce him to enter. Here he, is introduced to Lysis, 
the favourite of Hippothales, a youth of great beauty and 
of good family, whose members have, in times past, won 
prizes at the Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemesan games, and 
who is also a friend of Menexenus. Socrates rebukes Hip- 
pothales for flattering his boy love, and enters into conver- 
sation with Lysis as a sample of how such conversation 
should be carried on. He shows that though parents love 
their children they do not spoil them. (Tr. 487, 488 ; 
207 E ; 208 A, B, C, D, E.) A father waits for his son’s 
wisdom to show itself before he entrusts him with his 
afGairs. (Tr. 489 ; 209 C, H.) When we are wise, all 
men will repose trust in us, foreigners, Greeks, men, and 
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women ; but not otherwise. (Tr. 490 ; 210 B, C, D), 
Men have different tastes. (Tr. 492 ; 211 D, E.) 

Then follows what we have given under the head of lovers 
and loved. (Tr. 493, 494 ; 212 D, E ; 213 A, B, C.) Though 
God is said to bring like to like (Odyss. xvii. 218), and 
that like is always friendly to like (Tr. 495 ; 214, A, B). 
yet Socrates thinks the evil man is the more hostilg to the 
evil by how much he draws more closely to him ; in fact, 
the evil are never like themselves, but capricious and un- 
stable. (Tr. 495; 214 C.) But how can the good, who 
are altogether self-sufficient, be the friends of the good, 
seeing they never desire one another when absent ? (Tr. 
496; 215 A.) To show at least that like is not always 
one with like, he quotes the lines of Hesiod, given above 
(see Index), which shows that similars are full of envy, 
• hatred, and contention with regard to each other. (Tr. 
497 ; 215 C.) The poor man is compelled to be a friend 
to the rich, and the weak to the strong, and the sick man 
to his doctor : all things require their contrast : dry needs 
moist, cold that which is hot, bitter sweet, sharp blunt, 
empty full, and so on. (Tr. 497 ; 2l5 D, E.) 

Socrates, too, declares Jiimself giddy with the apparent 
opposition. (Tr. 498 ; 2 1 6 C.) The difference between the 
thing itself and its appearance is here brought up : the paint- 
ing your yellow hair with white lead does not really make 
it white, though whiteness is present. (Tr. 499 ; 217 D.) 
Wise men do not seek wisdom because they have it, nor do 
ignorant persons ; but a third class does seek wisdom, not 
being either good or bad, nor^ conceited that they know 
what they do not. (Tr. 500; 218 A.) The essence of 
friendship has still to be sought. (Tr. 502 ; 21 9 C.) We 
love what is naturally allied to us. (Tr. 506 ; 222 A.) 
Good — is it akin to everything, and evil alien ? or is good 
cognate with good, and evil with evil, or what is neither 

n 
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with what is indifferent? (Tr, 506 ; 222 C.) If good w 
friendly to good, we must contradict what was said before. 
(Tr. 507 ; 222 D, E.) 

As a good instance of the fruitlessness of the inquiry, it 
is added, “ What, then, can we have recourse to in the 
dispute ? Manifestly nothing. I am compelled, therefore, 
like t^e wise men in the courts of law, to count up all 
that has been advanced ; for if neither the loved nor the 
loving, neither the similar nor the dissimilar, neither 
the good nor the things related thereto, nor anything we 
have enumerated, for I cannot remember them for their 
multitude — if, I say, that none of these are friendly, I 
have nothing more to say.” (Tr. 507 ; 222 E.) 

The dialogue concludes, as might have been expected, 
with the assertion, “ What the friendly is we have not as yet 
been able to make out.” (Tr. 507 ; 223 B.) But we can- 
not help asking whether there is not here needless mystifi- 
cation, and what is gained by this negative procedure in 
comparison with the attempt to arrive at a more affirma- 
tive conclusion, which could hardly leave the question so 
little advanced as its substitute? We are .not here, how- 
ever, finding fault with what is^ tacitly suggested in the 
way of practical hint, or the moral purpose of the dialogue 
in moderating any excess of passion or inflated vanity on 
the part of Hippothales and Lysis, if any such was 
intended, and all this is anything more than a little scenic 
accessory. , 
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(Translation. Vol. IL) ^ 

The Republic is the most famous and deeply studied of the 
dialogues of Plato. It represents the mind of Plato at its 
period of greatest vigour, and was its author’s greatest work, 
whether its multifarious contents are regarded, its complete- 
ness and systematic design, or the power and subtlety of its 
discriminations. It is pre-eminently a dialogue of exposition 
• in its later portion rather than of search, according to the 
very useful classification of Mr. Grote. It will not be pos- 
sible, however, to dissect it minutely in this article, without, 
as it were, exhibiting a play within the play. The larger 
portion of its expositions will have been touched on under 
other articles — such as Justice, Righteousness, Philosopher, 
State, Tyranny, Democracy, &c. ; see Index — and need not 
be repeated in detail. It stands in striking contrast with 
Plato’s other great continuous work of the affirmative 
and expository class, “ The Laws,” being rather the work- 
ing-out of an ideal conception of the mind — partly, at 
least, on its poetic and philosophical side — than a practical 
code of legal institutes, like its great rival treatise, which 
is a corpus juris and a kind of Blackstone’s Commentary 
to boot, and seldom soars into the regions of fancy and 
myth, except so far as the recognised traditions of religion 
are concerned. 

JBooh /.-—The First Book is introduced, agreeably 
enough, with a conversation about the pains and plea- 
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sures of old age, the right use of riches, and the consola- 
tions of piety at the close of life : 


“ Sweet hope is his, the solace of his age. 

That soothes his heart and cheers his pilgrimage ; 

True yokefellow, that like a pilot steers 
The course of mortal tliought that ever veers.’' 

c 

We are soon involved in an inquiiy about righteousness, 
which is not to be represented by the Scbv, dxf>Oufix)v 
Ai/crtrcXovK, KepSakiov or ^pi<f>ipov. Whatever it is, it is 
more precious than gold. (Tr. 7 to 13 ; 332 B to 336 E.) 
Thrasymachus asserts that righteousness is the plea- 
sure of the stronger, and the point is strongly contested. 
He even goes so far as to put wisdom and virtue in the rank 
of injustice, and to make righteousness the opposite of 
wisdom and virtue. (Tr. 26; 348 E.) It is clearly 
virtue of soul, without which the latter can do nothing well. 
The just man will live virtuously, and the unjust basely 
(Tr. 32 ; 353 E) ; but he who lives well is happy^ and this 
surely is more advantageous. (Tr. 32 ; 354 A.) The argu- 
ment, however, has travelled too fast, for we have not de- 
termined as yet what Justice is. , (Tr. 33 ; 354 C.) 

Boole II. — In the Second Book it is asked whether there is 
good which we prize absolutely for its own sake ? — In what 
class is righteousness ? (Tr. 35 ; 357 C,D, E ; 358 A.) If *we 
had the ring of Gyges, or helmet of Pluton, how should we 
act ? (Tr. 38 ; 359 D, E ; 360 A, B.) To estimate the truth 
rightly, we should strip the righteous man ofall the rewards 
of piety and good opinion, and endow the unjust man with 
them. (Tr. 39, 40 ; 360 E ; 361 A, B, C, D, E.) The 
relations of the good man to the gods, and the flexibility of 
the gods to prayer. (Tr. 45 ; 365 D, E.) Argument 
still Waged. (Tr. 47 ; 367 B.) Socrates proposes to dis- 
cover, first, what righteousness is in States, and then to look 
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at it in individuals. (Tr. 49 ; 369 A.) Mode of the growth 
of States, and the place of righteousness in them. (Tr. 62 ; 
372 A.) Socrates humorously provides his infant com- 
munity with figs, pears, beans, myrtle-berries, and beech- 
nuts, which Glau^on thinks would suit a city of pigs. (Tr. 

2 ; 372 C, D.) As a further provision, our citizens must 
be like noble dogs, watchful, and gentle towards fc#s and 
friends. (Tr. 56 ; 375 C, D, E; 376 A, Gymnastics 
and discourse, as well as checks to be imposed on the fable- 
maker and poets, occupy us down to Tr. 61 ; 380 B. The 
poet is not to say, with .Eschylus, 

“ God makes for men a fatal cause to grow, 

When He may wish to lay their houses low.” 

The subject is further pursued, and the use of invention in 
fable partly conceded, where the object is the approach to 
truth ; but yet the gods are free from falsehood, as they are 
neither ignorant, nor have they anything to gain by it, and 
this brings us down to Tr. 64 ; 383 C. 

Book III , — In the Third Book the subject of truth and 
poetical misrepresentation is continued to Tr. 72; 391 
D, E. The difference between SLrjyrja'i^ and ^i/xT/crts, and 
the admissibility of tragedy and comedy is treated of. 
(Tr. 75 ; 394 D.) Contrary to the dictum at the end of 
the Symposium (Tr. iii. 576 ; 223 D), he thinks that 
the same writer cannot compose tragedy and comedy. 
(Rep. Tr. ii. 75 ; 394 E ; Tr. 76 ; 395 A.) Restrictions 
on the poets, and what is lawful in imitation, occupy 
us to Tr. 79 ; 398 0. What melodies and musical modes 
are useful in a State, what rhythms and harmonies. 
(Tr; 83 ; 401 C.) Value of a right musical education, 
(Tr. 84 ; 401 E.) Moderation will have no connexion with 
excessive pleasures, but rather insolence will be so allied. 
(Tr. 86; 402 B.) True love not mad nor excessive. (Tr. 85 ; 
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403 A.) Next comes gymnastics, then abstinence from in- 
toxication on the part of guardians, who are to be sleepless 
dogs. (Tr. 86 ; 404 A.) Luxury analogous to redundant 
measure and rhythm in music (Tr. 87 ; 404 E.) Doctors in a 
community a proof of disorder. (Tr. 87 ; 405 D.) Practice 
of physicians. (Tr. 91 ; 408 E.) Qualities of a good 
judge,a3ind of the crafty man who takes his standard from 
depraved persons. (Tr. 92 ; 409 E.) Value of physic, music, 
gymnastics, the philosophic temper, when not in excess or 
defect. (Tr. 94; 412 A.) Requisites in good guardians : 
some have gold, and some silver, some brass and iron, in 
their composition. (Tr. 99 ; 415 B, C, D.) The earth shot 
them up all armed. (Tr. 98, 99 ; 414 D, E ; 415 A, D, E.) 
They are to be like well-trained dogs, guarding against 
wolves and not worrying the flocks ; to live in common, and 
possess no gold or silver, which is to be in their minds* 
only, and so on to Tr. 100; 417 A, B. Compare also 
Tr. 149 ; 464 C, D. 

Boole IF. — The Fourth Book deals first with the objection, 
that guardians will thus be unhappy (Tr. 102, 151, 208 ; 41 9 
A, B; also 466 A; 519 E); but the State does not exist 
that one class may be happyi We don’t want plough- 
men in lawn trousers and bedizened with gold, nor 
potters to recline on velvet couches (Tr. 104; 421 B, 
C, D) ; nor rich artizans, nor soldiers to be plundered in 
battle. (Tr. 106 ; 423 B.) The size of the State to 
be restricted (Tr. 106; 425 C) ; caution to be used in intro- 
ducing new music and sports (Tr. 107 ; 424 B) ; respect for 
laws, behaviour to seniors, simplicity in dress, hints on 
what legislation cannot provide ; folly of over-indulgence, 
of quack medicines, minute and useless legislation. (Tr. 
108 to 1 10 ; 424 B to 427 A.) Religious institutes are to be 
referred to the oracle at Delphi. (Tr. Ill ; 427 B, 0.) 
This brings us again to righteousness and its emtagonist. 
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injustice, the qualification of wisdom and science in the 
perfect guardians, the smallest class (Tr. 112 ; 428 E) ; 
of ^courage in the fighting or auxiliary class, whose 
colours must be fast and not wash out (Tr. 114; 430 A, 
B) ; right opinion, explanation of moderation, as control^ 
ling the love of pleasure, and the defence of the phrase 
“superior to oneself.” (Tr. 115; 431 B.) All this ^nables 
us to realize the third virtue of moderation, after which 
righteousness or justice alone remains, and which, though 
lying before our feet, we have overlooked. (Tr. 117 ; 
432 D.) This is either doing our own business or agree- 
ment between ruler and ruled, but the first appears to be 
what is chiefly insisted on. (Tr. 119 ; 435 B.) And now 
for these qualities in the individual. A faculty cannot 
at the same time exert itself in opposite ways; enume- 
» ration of opposites, what things are in themselves, and rela- 
iively, illustration from thirst. (Tr. 123, 124; 438 B, C, 
D, E ; 439 A, B.) But there is in the soul a power of con- 
tradiction opposed, in the shape of reasoning, to a conduc- 
tive and attractive power, which springs from affections of 
the lower nature, which is that which loves, hungers and 
thirsts, and is acted on by other lusts. (Tr. 125; 439 D.) 
There is also the emotional and thumic, as a third class. 
(Tr. 125 ; 439 E.) The mental conflict between reason and 
desire, in which the feelings sometimes take the part of 
reason, sometimes of appetite (Tr. 125 ; 440 B, C, D, E) ; 
parallel between the individuai and State continued (Tr. 
127 ; 441 D) ; respective provinces of reason and passion. 
(Tr. 127 ; 441 E.) The function of reasoning in man, of 
courage, of moderation, of righteousness, and characters of 
the same. (Tr. 129 ; 443 E.) Parallel between justice and 
health, and between injusticeand disease. (Tr. 130 ; 444 E.) 
There now only remains to be considered, whether it is ad- 
vantageous to be just, independently of its meeting the eye 
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of oiir fellow-man, or not ? If we do not care to live with a 
body afflicted and in pain, will it not bo ridioulona that a 
man should care to live with a diseased soul? (Tr. 130 ; 
445 A, B, C.) We now see, as from a commanding watch- 
tower, that there is one species of virtue and infinite 
varieties of vice. Four varieties, however, are prominent, 
corresponding to as many polities, which, if we separated 
the kingly (or ^lat by one head) from the aristocratic, where 
the power is shared by more than one, would be five ; these 
are, respectively, the aristocratic, the oligarchic, the demo- 
cratic, and tyrannic. 

Book V. — The Fifth Book opens, in a lively and agreeable 
way, by Adimantus and Polemarchus refusing to proceed 
till Socrates has explained his scheme for a community of 
wives and children. (Tr. 132, 133 ; 449 C, D, E ; 450 A.) 
This will prove a delicate matter. (Tr. 134 ; 450 E.) 
Female dogs keep watch over flocks ; but if females are to 
do the work of males, they must be fed accordingly, learn 
gymnastics and music, and strip in the palmstra. (Tr. 135 ; 

452 A.) Fools may laugh at this, but it is not long since 
there was the same objection to men’s exposing themselves 
in public. (Tr. 136 ; 452 D, E.), The question is, Is the 
womaU physically capable of camp-exercise ? (Tr. 136 ; 

453 A.) Is there any such difference between the sexes as 
to demand a separate treatment? (Tr. 137; 453 C.) 
Socrates will look, like Arion, for a dolphin to take him on 
his back out of a sea of difficulty (Tr. 137 ; 453 D) ; and 
remarks on the insufficiency of those who are caught by 
mere verbal distinctions, from want of being able to em- 
brace general ideas, and engage rather in strife than argu- 
ment. (Tr. 137 ; 454 A.) The main question is followed 
up. (Tr. 139; 455 B, C.) Notwithstanding the supe- 
riority of men, some women are superior to many men, 
though commonly weaker. (Tr. 139 ; 455 D.) Allowance 
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must be made for this, and women appointed to the same 
duties and supplied with the same education. (Tr. 140 ; 
457 A.) Henceforth their robes must be their virtue, not- 
withstanding that men may jeer. (Tr. 141 ; 457 B.) 

Having thus encountered one great billow, Socrates 
advances to meet the next — the communism of wives and 
children, which may be shown to be useful, if impossible 
(Tr 141, 142 ; 457 E; 458 A.) This schepae is unfolded, 
and objections met, in what follows, to Tr. 146, 147, 
149 ; 462 A, B, C ; 464 A, B, C, D, E. The best thing 
for States is the absence of faction ; there is to be no 
“mine” or “thine” in the well-ordered society. (Tr. 
147, 149 ; 462 C, D, E ; 464 A, B, C, B.) Pleasures and 
pains to be in common (lb.) ; recapitulation of the qualifi- 
cations of guardians. (Ib. See back, Tr. 100 ; 416 B to 417 
• B.) Value of fear and shame in a State. (Tr. 150 ; 465 B.) 
Evils from which these ghardians will be freed, and their 
triumph more noble than that at Olympia, both in life and 
death. (Tr. 150; 465 E ; 466 A.) Kecurs to the objec- 
tion made (Tr. 102; 419 A, B), that guardians will be . 
imhappy. (Tr. 151 ; 466 A.) If a guardian is to cherish 
a personal consideration of this kind, he will soon learn the 
tanith of Hesiod’s remark, that “ the half is more than the 
whole.” (Tr. 151 ; 466 B, C.) He again asks if the inter- 
locutor is agreed that women are to share the State duties 
of men, to keep watch and hunt with them, like dogs in 
couples. (Tr. 151 ; 466 C, B.) Their children are to go with 
them into battle, and wait on their fathers and mothers, by 
way of learning military operations, much rather than 
artizans’ children should learn their parents’ trade. (Tr. • 
152 ; 467 A.) Provisions against danger to the children 
(Tr. 153 ; 467 B, C, B, E) ; regulations for the soldiers in 
cases of cowardice and braveiy — they who return victorious 
to have the privilege of kissing whom they like, and the 
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diOicest marriage alliances (Tr. 153 ; 468 C), as well as 
bononrs at death. (Tr. 154 ; 469 A.) Here, however, it 
is recommended that war should not be savagely conducted 
against the men of Hellenic origin, and that the bodies of 
the dead should not be spoiled, nor Grecian lands and 
houses devastated and burnt (Tr. 155 ; 470 A). Distinction 
between war and discord ; Greeks not to wage war with 
Greeks, as wi^ barbarians (Tr. 156; 470 C); and the 
model State is to be Greek in its institutes. (Tr. 15? 
471 B.) 

Here the question of the practical possibility is again 
raised, another of the overwhelming billows that threatens 
to engulph him who has already escaped two preceding 
ones. Socrates contends that the painter who strives after 
an unattainable ideal is still an equally good painter. (Tr. 
158 ; 472 C, D, E.) We cannot in nature attain the truth • 
of words, but we may approach ’it as nearly as possible. 
(Tr. 159 ; 473 A.) 

Now comes his greatest billow, which will over- 
whelm him with derision, when the subject is named. 
This is, that States will never cease from evil till philo- 
sophers are at their head. (Tj*. 159, 282 ; 473 B ; 591 
D.) But yet we must explain who are the philosophers 
(Tr. 160 ; 474 B.) He who loves must love with his whole 
soul ; even the deformities of his loved object, the snub nose 
or pale skin, will be cherished (Tr. 161 ; 474 C, D, E) ; so 
with the wine-taster. (Trt 161 ; 475 A.) So too the lover 
of wisdom must desire it wholly, and love all instruction — 
not as the would-be philosopher, who merely lets out his ears 
for hire, and his eyes for sightseeing. (Tr. 162 ; 476 A.) 
The bare love of pretty sounds, sights, and colours is no 
guarantee that a man can appreciate abstract beauty. The 
man is a dreamer who mistakes the copy of a thing for the 
original. (Tr. 163 ; 476 D.) The distinction between 
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knowledge, opinion, and ignorance. (Tr. 164 to 166 ; 476 
E ; 477 A, B, C, D, E ; 478 A, B, C, D.) Knowledge has 
regard to real existence, ignorance to the nonexistent, but 
opinion not necessarily so. All concrete beauty will ap- 
pear sometimes beautiful and at others not, and the just 
and holy will at times appear unjust and unholy. (Tr. 
166 ; 479 A.) Those who look at objects thus flijptuating 
only opine, those who contemplate their true abstracts as 
existing in one invariable form are the men of knowledge; 
the former are philodoxers, the latter only philosophers. 
(Tr. 168 ; 480 A.) 

Book VL — The Sixth Book starts with this as a settled 
principle : Our interests must not be committed to those 
who are blind, morally or mentally. Our philosophers 
must see the real and existent with their whole soul (Tr. 
170, 160; 485 B; 474 C) — must love truth ; but the desire 
for it and wisdom must not be drawn into other channels 
than the right one. There must be no narrowness nor 
illiberal! ty, but a grandeur of thought, and contempt 
for life — nothing boastful, cowardly, or ferocious; and 
they must be quick in acquiring. (Tr. 171 ; 486 B.) Further 
enumeration of excellences. (Tr. 172; 487 A.) Adi- 
mantus declares that the cumulative effect of the admis- 
sions made in this system of question and reply is to 
shut yourself up in the game, and objects that philoso- 
phers are of no use in States. (Tr. 173 ; 487 B, C, D, E ; 
Tr. 169 ; see 473 B.) The hardships to which they are 
exposed. Parallel case to monstrous combinations of goat 
and stag in parting. Case of the astronomical captain and 
his mutinous crew. (Tr. 174, 175; 488 B, C, D, E; 480 
A,B,C.) 

The heaviest reproach on philosophy comes from its own 
followers ; further description of what the philosopher is. 
(Tr. 176, 177, 183 ; 490 A, B, C, D, E ; 496 B, 0.) If he is 
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rare ameng men {see also 496 B), his pursuits may sednoe 
him, his very endowments may prove a snare. (Tr< 177 ; 
491 C.) Necessity of falling like seed into good ground, 
otherwise the best growth maybe perverted. (Tr. 178; 

491 E ; 492 A.) The sophists will corrupt him, the popu- 
lace spoil him with their clamorous praises, (Tr. 179; 

492 B, C ) He must study to humour and to understand 
the great wild ^east, the public (Tr. 180; 493 A, B, C), 
which cannot appreciate abstiact truth (Tr, 181, 182 ; 493 
D, E ; 494 A) ; will be led away by the unwise flattery of 
friends if he is beautiful in person — with a hint at Alci- 
biades. (Tr. 181 ; 494 B, C, D, E.) No partial endowments 
safe, and small talents are, like little learning, a dangerous 
thing. 

Again, when philosophy has been abandoned by its pro- 
fessors, other Unfit persons, seeing their seats empty, grasp 
at its honours, which are still tempting. (Tr. 182; 495 
A, B, C, D.) Such are like the hunchback smith, who 
makes money and aspires to the hand of his impoverished 
master’s daughter. (Tr. 183; 495 E.) But what is the 
polity most akin to philosophy ? (Tr. 184 ; 497 B.) Alte- 
ration in the mode of teaching philosophy is urged. (Tr. 
186 ; 498 D.) This polity will exist when the Muse herself 
is mistress of the State. (Tr. 187 ; 499 0, D.) Objectors 
must be disabused of their prejudice against philosophers. 
(Tr, 188 ; 499 E ; 500 A, B, C, E.) The crowd must be 
taught that we speak truth of them. (Tr. 189 ; 500 D, E.) 
Parallel with the case of the painter painting on a pure 
white ground and touching and retouching l^s sketch. (Tr. 
189 ; 501 B.) The philosopher is such a painter, and will 
paint a telling picture (Tr. 1 89 ; 501 C) ; till he is at the 
head of the State evils will never die out. (Tr. 190, 15.9 ; 
501 B ; 473 D.) 

He then comes again to the Karoorcurif ruiv 
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The only reliable custodians are philosophers. (Tr. 191 ; 
502 E; 503 A, B.) Danger of diiferent temperaments, 
necessary tests, long and painful study of a-o^Ca and 
a‘ii>fl>po(rvyrj requisite. (Tr. 192, 193 ; 504 A, B, 0, D, E.) 
The search for the good is the highest of all such studies, 
and the relation of the good to pleasure is misappre- 
hended. Opinion is nothing without science. (Tr. 195; 

506 C.) We are not in a condition as ^^et to estimate 
good except in its usufruct. (Tr. 1 96 ; 507 A.) Expla- 
nation of abstract and concrete; the latter is seen — the 
former is an idea in the mind, and not seen. (Tr. 196 ; 

507 B.) As the sun illumines the eye of sense, the acutest 
of them all, so the light of truth and real existence enlightens 
the soul. (Tr. 198; 508 D.) The Good is something 
higher than science or tnith, and is the spring of life and 
nutriment in the domain of knowledge. (Tr. 199; 509 B.) 
Analogy from the study of geometry, whose conclusions are 
not about the lines and diagrams, but the mental concep- 
tions they are employed to represent. (Tr. 200 ; 510 C, 
D, E.) Intelligible species and hypotheses. The contem- 
plation of the real and intelligible is rendered clearer by 
dialectics. There are tho following four affections of the 
soul brought into play, which contribute to the acquisition 
of truth : vorjcns, the highest in rank ; Sidvoia, understand- 
ing, the second ; Trtorts, belief, the third ; and eUacriay con- 
jecture, the fourth. (Tr. 201 ; 511 D, E ; 533 E.) 

Book FII . — The Seventh Book opens with the famous 
comparison of the human mind to a dark cavern, and 
occupies down to Tr. 205; 517 B, C, D. The man who 
comes from divine contemplations to human ills becomes 
confused when he looks at these shadows in the dark. 
In each man's soul there is an inborn power of learn- 
ing, but a circuit must be made with the whole soul 
through the mutable, till it can bear the splendour of 
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tbe real (Tr. 206 ; 518 C) ; use and abuses of this privi- 
lege. Even philosophy is not to be pushed so fer that 
its devotee should already fancy himself in the Isles of 
the Blest. He must again descend to help his erring 
feUow-captives in the gloom. (Tr. 207, 208 ; 519 A, B, C, 
D.) He lives not for himself, but the general good. 
(Tr. 201., 102, 151 ; 519 E ; 419 A, B ; 466 A.) The State's 
address to the philosophic guardian who is to be a king- 
bee among the swarms. (Tr. 208, 209 ; 520 B, C, D, E.) 
Further requisites. (Tr. 210 ; 521 C.) 

What, then, is the scientific doctrine that converts the soul 
from out of the gloom into reality ? Is it gymnastics, music, 
or the study of number? (Tr. 209 to 211 ; 521, 522 D.) This 
leads to further distinctions between clear sensible impres- 
sions and those which appeal wholly to the intellect. We 
cannot get a clearer idea of a finger than is given by sight ; 
but general qujdities, as greatness or smallness, or softness 
or hardness, the eye does not see. (Tr. 212 ; 523 E.) There 
is only one bodily sense for the discrimination of opposite 
properties in bodies, and intellect only can blend them. 
(Tr. 213 ; 524 C, D, E.) The study of what oneness is, is 
conducive to that of reality, and thus that of number is so, 
not as the huckster’s art for buying or selling, but as*a means 
of passing from the transient to the abiding. (Tr. 214 ; 
525 B, C.) 

Further recommendation of numerical study, also that 
of geometry, which is not ah empirical science, but belongs 
purely to the cognitive faculty. (Tr. 216 ; 527 A. See 
Tr. 200 ; 510 C, D, E.) Thus geometry is the cognition of 
the ever-exi stent. (Tr. 216 ; 527 B ; see Art. “Geometry.”) 
Next comes astronomy as a discipline, though solid 
geometry would seem to follow more naturally. (Tr. 217 
to 220 ; 528 A, B, C ; 530 A, B.) Observations on musical 
interval and the tuning of strings. (Tr. 221 ; 531 B, C.) 
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But, however useful all these things, they are but pre- 
ludes ; nothing but dialectics must be the ultimate resource, 
by which we are to attack the problem, What things 
are per «e, and what is the Good, the full end of the In- 
telligible? (Tr. 222 ; 532 A, B.) The accessory arts of 
which we have spoken may help our emerging from the 
cavern, but it is only the higher dialectic that enables 
us to soar into the sphere of the Intelligijj>le. (Tr. 222 ; 
632 C, D.) 

But what is dialectic? First, it takes away all hypo- 
theses, draws the eye of the soul out of the mire, and 
makes use of the four instruments named above. (Tr. 201, 
224; 511 D ; 533 C, D, E.) Opinion has regard to y^ccrt?, 
intelligence to ovo-ta : what essence is to producing, in- 
telligence is to opinion, science to faith, and reflection to 
» conjecture. (Tr. 224 ; 534 A.) He who cannot abstract 
the idea of the Good is a mere dreamer. (Tr. 224 ; 534 C.) 
Dialectics are the top-stone and battlement of science. (Tr. 
225 ; 534 E.) Further qualifications of the dialectician : 
his laboriousnesB and devotion (Tr. 226; 535 D, E), his 
moderation, courage, and genuineness ; must be of compe- 
tent age, have learnt w\^en young and vigorous, not by 
compulsion but choice, and have undergone careful selec- 
tion. (Tr. 227 ; 536 E ; 537 A.) This attainment must 
be deferred till after the wearying exercises of gymnas- 
tics ; must be pursued after twenty less diffusely, and after 
thirty a further selection is to be made. (Tr. 228 ; 537 0, 
D.) Abuse of dialectics. We are reared in dogmas and 
forms of belief not to be lightly discarded. The taste for 
disputation makes youth, like young dogs, fond of dragging 
and tearing, and must be employed with due restriction 
and caution. (Tr. 230 ; 539 E.) Proper period and dura- 
tion of dialectial studies. (Tr. 230 ; 540 A, B.) Duties 
and rewards at death and in the other world. (Tr. 231 ; 
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540 C.) All that has been said applies to men and women 
alike. (Ib.) If the ideal state is to be possible, it will be 
in some such way as this. (Tr. 231 ; 541 B.) 

Booh VIIL — The Eighth Book opens with claiming 
for women the same education and functions as those 
of men. The division of politics into four is again 
resume'^ : first, the Cretan and Laconian, or monarchic ; 
secondly, the oligarchic ; and then the democratic and 
tyrannic, the most unwholesome of all. (Tr. 233 ; 544 C.) 
The first, and the philosopher who corresponds to it, has 
already been discussed under the head of “ Timarchy ” and 
“Philotimic.” We have next to consider the oligarchy, 
and the man who corresponds to it. (Tr. 234 ; 545 B, 
C, D.) Then follows the answer given by the Muses to 
a supposed invocation. Allusion to the perfect number, 
the mixture of the metals in human temperament. (Tr. o 
236 ; 547 A.) How the transition is made from aris- 
tocracy to oligarchy, where a property census is at the 
basis. (Tr. 239 ; 550 D, and following.) In an oligarchy 
the State will be twofold and divided. (Tr. 240 ; 551 D.) 
The rich man is a drone in the hive, while the poorer 
class are stinging-bees. (Tr. 24L; 552 C, D.) 

Having considered the polity, he comes to treat of the 
man who resembles it. (Tr. 242 ; 553 A.) He is occupied 
with this down to Tr. 244 ; 555 A, and then takes up the 
case of the democratic polity, where the stinging-bees begin 
to make their power of offence felt. (Tr. 245 ; 555 D.) Good 
description of the usurer injecting the poison of a loan. 
(Tr. 245 ; 555 E.) The fruitless struggles of the pampered, 
self-indulgent man when in danger. (Tr. 246 ; 556 C, D, 
E.) In a democracy the poor get the ascendancy (Tr. 246 ; 
657 A) ; in it all sorts of men are to be found, and it is a 
kind of polity-market. (Tr. 247 ; 557 D.) Office is not 
compulsory in it ; it is very lenient to convicted criminaLEh— 
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a pleasant, anarchical, fancifully-diversified system of rule. 
(Tr. 247 ; 658 C.) 

And now for the democrat himself, who is a man under 
the dominion of pleasures and lusts and non-essentials — 
who, after he has tasted the honey of the rich drone, 
undergoes a change, rejects the advice of his oligarchic 
father and friends, and takes up with a host of low^esires 
that seize the acropolis of his soul. (Tr. 248, 249 ; 559, 
560 B.) Gradunl debasement described (^Tr. 250 ; 560 

C, D, E ; 561 A) ; or, if he at any time relents, he will be a 
man of irregular and unsettled tastes. (Tr. 251 ; 561 B, C, 

D. ) This is the democrat (Tr. 251 ; 562 A) ; and next comes 
what he ironically, or in deference to popular sentiment, 
calls the noblest polity, the tyrannic (Ib.) ; its development 
described as resulting from anarchy and the levelling of all 

•distinctions. (Tr. 252, 253 ; 562 E ; 563 A, B, C, D, E.) 
Excess is sure to bring about its opposite, and we jump 
from the extreme of license to that of arbitrary restraint. 
(Tr. 254 ; 564 A, B, C.) To aid the enquiry, he divides 
democracy into three sections (lb. ; D, E.)— the talking orator 
class ; the rich, who are the feeding gf ound of the drones ; and 
the common herd, who are^the most numerous party. (Tr. 
254; 565 A.) The latter strive to rob the honey of the 
drones, and are met by measures of opposition ; a President 
is at length demanded by one or both parties, and is 
augmented by the people till he becomes great. (Tr. 255 ; 
565 B, C.) Thus the tyrant arises out of the President, 
who is sharpened by the taste of blood, like the man 
who had tasted human entrails in the stor}’ of the temple 
of Lycesan Zeus. Such a man, if he would not be killed 
himself, must promise remission of debts and redistribu- 
tion of public lands, and become a wolf instead of a man. 
(Tr. 255 ; 665 D, E ; 566 A.) To protect himself from 
assassination, he surrounds himself with a bodyguard, 
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and does not lie a prostrate hulk upon the ground, but 
ascends the chariot of the State. (Tr. 256 ; 566 C, D ; 
see back also Tr. 233 ; 544 C.) 

The tyrant’s fair promises ; he occupies his people witb 
war to divert them (Tr. 257 ; 566 E ; 567 A) ; represses 
freedom of advice, makes a clearance of the good and wise 
and virtuous, strengthens his bodyguard, engages foreign 
mercenaries, e^nfranchises the slave-class, takes up with the 
aspiring and unprincipled younger men, while the poets sing 
his praises. (Tr. 258 ; 568 B.) 

Here Plato charges Euripides, as also in Theages (125 
B), with a panegyric on t 3 ’ranny which should have been 
brought against Sophocles, though he calls t^'ianny “ god- 
like” (Troades, v. 114.) In Iphigenia in Aulis (323), 
on the contrary, he depicts vividly the evils of tyranny 
(Tr. 258 ; 568 A, B.) Bad and seductive influence of 
the poets, who promote the growth of tyrannies, and take 
the pay of tyrants. (Tr, 258 ; 568 C, D.) The tyrant 
will commit sacrilege as long as he is able, and when these 
sources of supply fail, he will suck the blood of his parent 
country. At last he will be cast off as a parricide. The 
proverb is made good, that the people flying from the smoke 
of submission under the free, will have fallen into the fire 
of despotic rule under slaves ; and with this remark the ex- 
position of tyranny is concluded. (Tr. 259 ; 569 B, C, D.) 

Book IX. — The Ninth Book commences with the tyran- 
nic man, who would seem to be distinct from the mere 
head of a tyranny. (Tr. 260 ; 571 A.) Here follow some 
speculations on the complexion of a man’s dreams taking 
the hue of his character, when awake. (Tr. 260 ; 571 C.) 
The wild license of dreams. (Tr. 261 ; 571 D.) Opposite 
case of the moderate man and the harmless fantasy of his 
dreams. (Tr. 261 ; 572 A, B.) Gradual corruption of 
4he democratic man, despite the opposition of his father 
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and relatives. Has within him a passion which, like a 
great winged drone, takes the lead of his indolent desires. 
(Tr. 262; 673 A.) Is like a lover, or drunkard, or mad- 
man mastered by desires. He has recourse to borrowing 
money and, when his goods have been seized and all 
is spent, to plundering others, and robs and beats his 
old parents, or turns his mother adrift for some worth- 
less mistress. (Tr. 263, 264 ; 674 A, B, C.) "W^en he 
can get no more out of his father he engages in mid- 
night robbeiy, and spoiling temples, or murder. (Tr, 
264; 574 E ; 575 A.) He and his fellows act as body- 
guard to the tyrant, bear false witness, take bribes for in- 
justice, and give origin to tyrants. (Tr. 265 ; 575 C.) Such 
persons can be friends to none, are unfaithful and unjust, 
and as being depraved are most miserable. (Tr. 260 ; 
. 576 C.) 

To go back to the State. The tyrannic State is the 
worst, as the kingly is the best, taken as a whole, and 
estimated by him who is competent to judge. (Tr. 266 ; 
576 D, E ; 577 A.) Both the tyrannic polity and the man 
who answers to it are full of fear and cries of anguish, and 
equally wretched. (Tr. 268 ; 578 B.) Only the tyrant 
himself can be more wretched. Case supposed of a tyrant 
in a desert surrounded only by slaves and foes (Tr. 268 ; 
578 E), compelled to fawn on them, or to be shut up a 
prisoner without ever going abroad (Tr. 269 ; 579 A, B, C) ; 
he will be really poor (Tr. 2Q9 ; 579 E), envious, want- 
ing friends, unholy, the receptacle and nurse of every 
evil. (Tr, 270, 580 A.) Decision on the relative happiness 
of the two classes. (Tr. 270 ; 580 B, C, D.) This leads to 
another classification, that of the three natures of the soul — 
the philomathic or philosophic, the philonicic or philotimic, 
thephilochrematic or philocerdio — and to these three classes 
of pleasure attach. (Tr. 271 ; 580 E ; 581 A, B, C.) The 
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pleasure of the philosopher is the highest. (Tr. 273 ; 683 
A. See also Tr. 266 to 273 ; 577 B to 580 C ; and 580 D 
to 583 A.) 

This introduces again the question of pain and plea- 
sure. (Tr. 273, 274 ; 583 C, D, E ; 584 A.) Nothing is 
true in pleasure but the effect of contrast, so that it is a 
kind of juggle. (Ib.) Behold, then, a pleasure which does 
not spring from contrast — that of smell. (Tr. 274 ; 584 B.) 
Doctrine of relativity (Tr. 275 ; 584 E ; 585 A), as applied 
to hunger and thirst (Tr. lb. ; 585 B) ; greater pleasures are 
those which partake of uniformity and truth. (Tr. 276 ; 
585 C.) Those that respect the ministry of the body are 
less in degree (Tr. 276; 585 D, Ej; bestial pleasures of 
the unintelligent and vicious. (Tr. 276 ; 586 A, B, C.) The 
tj-rant, then, is the farthest removed from true pleasure, the 
king the least. (Tr. 277 ; 587 A, B, C.) The disparity is , 
as 1 to 729, or the cube of 27. (Tr. 278 ; 587 E.) 

Having first modelled a compound monster dappled with 
spots, with a circle of heads of wild and tame animals, and 
added thereto the figures of a lion and man to represent the 
impulsive and rational nature, he encloses these in an outer 
casing of humanity. (Tr. 279 ; ^588 B, C, D.) He again 
proceeds to review some of the paradoxes of Thrasymachus 
about its being advantageous to do wrong, and applies 
illustrations from his figure, and the starving reason to, 
nurture passion and appetite. (Tr. 280; 588 E.) The 
further application is continued, and the evil of fostering 
the impetuous and lustful part of the compound monster. 
(Tr. 281 ; 590 B.) The conclusion is arrived at that it is 
not advantageous to do wrong or indulge excess. (Tr. 282 ; 
590 E; 591 A, B.) On the contrary, the man of under-* 
standing will study to benefit his soul, not caring so much 
for health or bodily beauty, but for a divine accordance 
within it. Not wealth nor popular applause will be hi« 
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aim, but watchful self-administration. He will reach after 
all that will make him better, and will be an industrious 
politician in thw ideal city, which exists only on paper. 
(Tr. 283 ; 592 A, B.) But Socrates suggests whether an 
example of this ideal is not laid up in heaven for him who 
wdshes to behold it, though this is of no moment if the ni tn 
aims to be conformed to the j)ropoHed standard. (Ik. 283 ; 
592 B.) . 

Mook X . — This brings us to the Tenth and concluding 
Book, which at once resumes the attack on the poets, 
notwithstanding the awe of Homer’s name. (Tr. 284 ; 
595 B.) Process of bringing under one name many par- 
ticulars is a case of abstraction. There are many couches 
and tables, but only one idea of each. (Tr. 285 ; 590 A.) 
He divides woi kmen into three classes : there is the uni- 
* Tersal sovereign maker, the ai tisan, the imitator or 
painter. In one sense a world can be made by hold- 
ing up a mirror and turning it lound, and the painter’s 
is an analogous case. (Tr. 285 ; 590 C, 1), E.) He applies 
this classification to the deitv, the cabinet-maker, and 
the painter of a couch or table. (Tr. 280 ; 597 B, C, D, 
E.) The imitator is thi»d in order, and so, too, the poet. 
The painter, however, only paints things as they ap- 
pear, not as they are, and thus is far from the tnith. 
But if he is clever, he will deceive children and unreflecting 
persons. Be assured that when you meet with a person 
who pretends to know everything, you are being imposed 
on, or that he who tells you about such a person is a sim- 
pleton. The poets pretend to this universal knowledge. 
(Tr. 287 ; 598 B, C, D, E.) It would be hard indeed to 
ask Homer or the poets whom they have cured of diseases, 
or what arts they have taught ; but we may ask, What con- 
stitutions have been well founded by him, what generals 
have been made by him, or battles won ? (Tr. 288 ; 599 A, 
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B, C, D, E.) What pupils has he left, like Thales or Py- 
thagoras, termed after his name ? (Tr. 289 ; 600 A, B.) 
Would not he have been honoured or enriched, like Prota- 
goras of Abdera, or Prodicus of Ceos, had he merited it? 
(Tr. 290 ; 600 D, E.) Just as the painter paints a shoe- 
maker, knowing nothing of the trade, so the verse-maker 
colour#' by means of verbs and nouns, which may be ad- 
mirable in ihjthm, but look pallid when stripped of the 
colours of music and metre. (Tr. 290 ; 601 A, B.) But 
neither the painter of horse-furniture, nor the maker, knows 
anything about its use, which is possessed only by the rider. 
The value of a thing consists wholly in its adaptedness for 
use, which is clear only to the man of knowledge ; the 
imitator can only opine. The power that rules in us is 
that therefore which reckons measures, and weighs, or the 
rational (Tr. 292 ; 602 E); imitation is low in its nature, ' 
associations, and results. (Tr. 293 ; 603 A, B.) 

This leads on to a discourse on the folly of exhibiting 
strong emotion in public, which reaches down to 604 E. 
The imitative poet mi^st consult the crowd, and occupy 
himself in shadowy representations. (Tr. 295 ; 605 A, 
B, C, D, E.) Further remarks en the emotional, and the 
display of the mournful and comic. (Tr. 296 ; 606 C, D.) 
It is admitted that Homer was good, however, in his 
panegyrics on the gods and good men. Between poetry 
and philosophy there has always been an old feud. (Tr. 
297 ; 607 A, B, C.) We will, however, hear poetry make 
her apology, and rejoice if she can establish her innocence, 
but we cannot sacrifice to our fondness for her our conscien- 
tious convictions. (Tr. 298 ; 607 E ; 608 A, B.) 

As yet, however, we have said nothing of the great 
rewards of virtue, of the corrupting effect of evil. (Tr. 298, 
299 ; 608 C, D, E ; 609 B, C, D.) Things are only destroyed 
by their own internal canker, but this cannot be the case 
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with soul, which is therefore immortal (Tr. 300 : 610 B, 
0, D, E; 611 A), simple and indestructible (Tr. 301; 
611 B), and is thoroughly transparent, when freed from the 
taint of body, and lustrous in beauty. We no more recog- 
nise its true character on earth than we do the ancient 
nature of the marine Glaucus, covered with seaweed, mud, 
and shells, and beaten about the rocky coast. (Tr. 30^ ; 611 
C, D, E.) From all that has been said, it is clear that 
righteousness is the soul’s best possession, however the ring 
of Gyges or the helmet of Pluton might enable it to escape 
detection. (Tr. 302 ; 612 B.) Righteousness does not escape 
the notice of the gods, and he who practises it is beloved 
by them, and all things work for the best so far as he is 
concerned. (Tr. 303 ; 612 E.) It is otherwise with the un- 
just : they lose the race, and become the laughingstock of 
» all men, while the tortures assigned by the opponents (Tr. 
40 ; 361 E ; 362 A) will fall to their lot. (Tr. 303, 304; 
613 B, C, D, E.) He now recounts the story of Er, which 
occupies from Tr. 304, 614 B, to the close, of which a pretty 
full account has been given elsewhere under “ Arts,” “ Fable 
of Er,” and some others, and need*not be again repeated. 

The book thus concludes : “ This story Glaucon was pre- 
served without loss, and may serve to save us, if w^e obey its 
warning, alid cross the river of Lethe happily, and are not 
polluted in soul. But if we do obey, as I recommend, be- 
lieving the soul to be immortal, able to bear up against all 
evils, and able to attain to all good, we shall always keep 
the heavenward road, and practise righteousness with 
wisdom in every way ; that we may be friends to ourselves 
and. to the gods, both while in this life, and when we 
carry off its rewards, like victors bearing palms, led round 
by assembled crowds of friends, and in that other life with 
' its journey of a thousand years already described, in which 
I pray we may fare well.” (Tr. 312 ; 621 C, D.) 
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TIMJEUS. 

Tim^us, one of the dialogues of Plato, held to be genuine 
from early times, is largely occupied with an exposition of 
physical doctrines. It is supposed to be held between 
Socrates, Critias, Timasiis, the Locrian philosopher, and 
Hermcy^rates. The first opening portion is a risumi of 
what has been said in the Republic, that Guardians are 
to be high-souled and philosophic (Tr. 320; 18 A); are 
not to regard gold and silver as their own (18 B) ; that 
women are to be trained to war and other duties of men 
(Tr. 320 ; 18 C), and children to be common property, 
unknown to their parents (Tr. 320; 18 D) ; those of 
virtuous parentage to have special distinctions. (Tr. 321 ; 

19 A.) Socrates has created his Republic, but he wants to 
see it start into life, and appeals to* those present to help ' 
him. (Tr. 321 ; 19 B.) The poets, whom he professes not 
to dislike, will not serve his turn (Tr. 322; 19 D), still 
less the Sophists with their verl>osity and pretentiousness, 
and their wandering desultory habits. (Tr. 322 ; 19 E.) 
None but the students 'of philosophy and political science 
remain, such as TimsBus of Locri, ^Critias, and Hennocrates. 

When, then, I witnessed your interest yesterday in the 
new Republic, 1 was delighted, because I kne>«Pthat none 
(ov 8 ^€ 5 ) could better follow out the subject.” (Tr. 322; 

20 B.) 

Critias relates a story which was once told by the 
wise Solon to an ancestor of his, and takes occasion to 
praise Solon as a poet, whom he thinks would have rivalled 
Homer and Hesiod, had not the popular dissensions of the 
time prevented. (Tr. 324 ; 21 B, C, D.) The story is about 
some deed of prowess by the Athenians in very ancient 
times, of which the record had been lost. (Tr. 324; 21 D). 
An old priest of Sais relates to Solon the real meaning of 
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some of the ancient myths, including that of Deucalion’s 
deluge. (Tr. 325 ; 22 A.) He then proceeds to speak of 
that of Phaethon, which embodies the doctrine of the Sun’s 
Declination,* or other parallactic change. (Tr. 325 ; 22 C, 
D) ; also of the abi&ence of great alterations in Egypt. (Tr. 
326 ; 22 E.) The temperate portions of the earth are those 
mostly inhabited, (lb.) Whatever events have tak<^ place 
elsewhere, have been recorded in graven^ characters on 
the Egyptian temples (Tr. 320 ; 23 A), while in other 
countries more perishable histories have been consumed 
by time and desolating changes, so that the states have, 
as it were, to begin life afresh. (Tr. 326 ; 23 B.) There 
have been many deluges, not one only, and you Athenians 
have lost all knowledge of your renowned ancestors, once 
the first people under heaven. ( Tr. 326 ; 23 C.) The 
Saitic priest goes on to state that, while the records of Sais 
go back eight thousand years, the origin of the Athenian 
community is a thousand years earlier. (Tr. 327 ; 23 D, E, 
24 A.) Special local advantages secured to the Athenians 
their attachment to wisdom and ^ood government, one of 
which was their temperate climate. (Tr. 328 ; 24 B, C.) 
He describes the martial prowess of this early race, and 
its struggle with the formidable power of the Isle of 
Atlantis, a sort of premature Great Britain — though it may 
be hoped its fate is not prophetic — submerged under the 
ocean, which is now impassable to ships. (Tr. 328, 329 ; 
24 D, E ; 25 A, B, C, D.) This story, almost forgotten, 
the narrator contrives to recall. (26 A.) According to the 
proverb, that we forget little of what we learnt in childhood, 
he now recollects it all, though what took place yesterday 
he should wholly forget. (Tr. 330 ; 26 B.) 

Critias proposes to regard the ideal state of Socrates 
in the Republic as this ancient Athenian one, and the 
latter considers the suggestion as a happy one. (Tr. 330 ; 
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26 C, D, E.) TimsBus, who is the most profound of the 
party in natui-al physics, is to begin the discourse with 
the history of creation, and to bring it down to the birth 
of mankind, when Critias will make a further applica- 
tion of the story to the ideal Republic (Tr. 331 ; 27 A, B.) 

Having prefaced his observations, as every wise man 
will with an invocation of the deit}^ Timaeus at once 
enters on his subject. (Tr. 331 ; 27 0, D.) “He must first 
define the to oi/ act, that which is without y^co-t?, and the 
TO yiyvofievov act, which is never 6v. (Tr. 331, 332; 27 D.) 
The former, comprehended by v(y^mq /xcra Xoyov, as always 
the same, the latter opined .by notion with unreasoning 
sense presentation, which arises and perishes but never 
exists. (Tr. 332 ; 28 A.) Nothing generated exists with- 
out a cause ; and if the artificer looks to a permanent 
pattern, his work will be beautiful : otherwise not (Tr. 
332 ; 28 B.) The world has not always existed, because it 
is corporeal and visible, and is due to a first cause. (Tr. 
332 ; 28 C.) It is difficult by searching to find out God, 
and still more to reveal Him when found. (Ib.) He looked 
to an eternal pattern when He made the world, for it is 
beautiful and formed by One whp is the best. (Tr. 333 ; 
29 A.) It has, then, been created on principles compre- 
hended, as defined above, by intellect with reason, and pos- 
sessing fixity. (Ib.) True, the world is an image, and our 
language, speaking of it, should be consistent with the fact. 
(Tr. 333 ; 29 B.) What •ovo’Ca is to y^co-ts, truth is to 
belief. (Tr. 333 ; 29 C.) 

“ I cannot make positively clear statements on what is 
obscure ; all that can be expected from our erring human 
nature is probability. (Tr. 333 ; 29 D.) The Author of 
the universe, being good and free from envy, wished it 
to be a copy of Himself. He brought it from disorder 
into order, and made it intelligent by placing intelli- 
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gence in soul, and soul in body. It is thus a rational 
animal (Tr. 33 1; 30 A, B), including all other animals 
in itself, and without any rival ; so that it is but one, 
and will continue to exist. (Tr. 334, 335 ; 30 C, D ; 31 
A, B.) It is visible and tangible, held together by its 
combining elements, water, earth, air, fire, in a solid 
form, after certain numerical analogies. (Tr. 335, 3§6 ; 31 
C;32A, B, C.) ^ 

“These elements each enter it as a whole, so that the 
combination cannot be solicited to decay by any outstand- 
ing portion, as by heat and cold outside bodies. (Tr. 336 ; 
32 D ; 33 A.) The spherical form was chosen as the most 
beautiful and symmetric. (Tr. 336 ; 33 B.) It needed no 
organs, nor hands, nor feet, as it had only a motion of rota- 
tion, not one of progression, and was self-nourishing. (Tr. 
337 ; 33 C, D ; 34 A.) The soul was created prior to the 
body, as being more excellent.” (Tr. 338 ; 3>4 B, C.) 

What follows on the nature of same, different, and essence, 
is obscure and mystical, but makes allusion to the orbits 
of the planets and their motions, contrary to that of the 
primum mobile^ while three are maSe to revolve with equal 
velocities and the other fcgir with unequal but proportionate 
rates, divided by double and triple intervals. (Tr. 338, 339 ; 
35 A, B, C ; 36 A, B, C, D.) “The invisible soul partakes 
of the same, the different, and essential being ; if it contem- 
plates truth or the mutable, and has to do with difference, 
right opinions and convictionil arise; if it contemplates 
the rational, and sameness comes into play, intelligence 
and science are the result, these two being included in 
essence, which is one with soul. (Tr. 339, 340 ; 36 E ; 
37 A, B, C.) When the world was set going, the Creator 
was delighted with His work and sought to make it per- 
fect. (Compare Genesis, chap, i.) 

“ He formed Time as an enduring image of Eternity. 
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Then the natural subdivisions of it were first introduced, 
and the distinctions of past, present, and future, which 
are inapplicable to that which exists really and is 
tmcreate, and only belong to generation. (Tr. 341 ; 37 D, E ; 
38 A, B.) Born with the world, with the world Time 
will perish. To keep it in observance, God created sun, 
naoon,^and the five other planets, whose revolutions are 
according to difference : first the moon nearest the central 
earth, the sun next, then Venus and Mercury, which 
mutually overtake one another, not constantly progressive 
like the sun.” (Tr. 342 ; 38 C, D, K.) 

In what follows there seems to be an allusion to motion 
in right ascension and declination, or latitude and longi- 
tude, where he speaks of the heavenly bodies as moving in 
an helix (Tr. 342 ; 39 A), and to the great cycle when 
the eight orbits return to the same i)oint. (Tr. 343 ; 39 
B, C, D, E.) Four orders of intellec.'t are created, the 
gods, also an aerial, an aqueous, and terrestrial race. 
Two motions were assigned to divine bodies ; one of rota- 
tion in one spot, corresponding to the idea of sameness ; 
the other of progression, answering to that of differ- 
ence, subordinate to the former. ^ Five other motions re- 
ferred to (Tr. 337 ; 34 A) aie spoken of here also, probably 
those of the planets, as their dances are immediately intro- 
duced, their direct and retrograde movements, conjunctions, 
oppositions, and eclipses, though a subject too recondite to 
be here entered on. (Tr. 344 ; 40 A, B, C, D.) The other 
gods or dflemons can only be known from the statements of 
tradition. Though not essentially immortal, they are free 
from death by the will of the Creator. * 

But to complete the work, three mortal classes remain 
to be called into existence, and this work is assigned 
to the daemons, who are to combine the mortal and im- 
mortal natures into one, and to imitate the Divine pro- 
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oedure in their own formation, for the nobler portion 
of which the deity will supply the seed. (Tr. 346, 346 ; 
41 A, B, C, D.) The Creator allots a soul to each star. 
After this comes the foimation of man, male and female, 
of which the first is the more excellent, compound 
creatures who sustain a conflict between their emotional 
and concupiscent nature. • Of these, those who are^ victo- 
rious over their passions and live justly will return to their 
assigned stellar abode and there be happy, but thej^ who 
fail will, in a second generation, become women ; or, still 
persisting in wickedness, pass into brute bodies. Kot to be 
the cause of evil, the deity placed some of these souls in 
earth, moon, a^id the other periodical bodies, and charged 
the younger gods to fashion and rule over moital creatures 
for their good. (Tr. 346, 347 ; 41 E ; 42 A., B, C, D, E.) 

, What follows on the modus operandi of human creation 
may be omitted, but the ethical result is the turning out of 
the soul well or ill. (Tr. 348, 349 ; 43 A, B, C, D, E ; 44 A, 
B, C.) “ The brain has been shut within the spherical 

skull. on the flexile column of the neck, with hands and feet 
given us for walking and grasping the front being more 
honourable than the backhand the seat of the chief organs 
and expression.” (Tr. 350 ; 44 D, E.) He gives a theory 
of vision which we have noticed. Art. Dreams. (Tr. 350 ; 

45 C, D.) “ Darkness cuts off this mutual action of the 

internal and outer fire of light and becomes lirayutyov xmVov^ 
conducive to sleep. The eyelids preserve the eyes and re- 
strain the flow of the inner fire and calm the organ, so as 
to produce a dreamless or disturbed repose.” Tr. 351 ; 46 
A.) Theory of mirrors based on that of the eye, and the re- 
versal of the image (see also Tr. iv. 365 ; Alcib. I. 132 D, E), 
as also its inversion by concave specula. (Tr. ii. 351 ; Tim. 

46 C.) “ The same bod}’' may exist as solid, liquid, or 

gaseous. Water exists as ice, as steam, or gas. Vapours 
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condense into fogs and rain, which is again congealed. 
(Tr. 355 ; 49 C.) 

We have also to consider whether things have an in- 
dependent existence per se, or whether all that exists is 
what we perceive through the bodily senses. To talk of 
the intelligible is mere verbiage. (Tr. 367, 358 ; 51 B, 
C.) Here S6^a is distinguished from vovs, as arising from 
perception by the bodily senses opposed to the mental 
conception of^that in which the appeal ance inheres. If 
intellect and true sensuous perception both exist, each is 
really independent, and there are abstract forms not per- 
ceived by the senses but only in the mind, vooryacva. If 
they are one and the same, as some say, there is no true 
distinction between the phenomenal and intelligible, and 
our bodily sensations must be fixed on the securest basis. 
(Tr. 358 : 51 D.) On the contrary, if one of these is more, 
than a persuasion and is based on true reasoning, not 
changeable, and akin to a Divine process, we msust admit 
that there is a unity possessing a permanent character, 
uncreated, indissoluble, that receives into itself no other 
nature from any quarter, nor ever itself absorbed into any 
other, invisible, and inappreciable by sense, which it is given 
only to intellect to cognise. Tliere is, on the other band, 
that which is like named and resembles it, which is sen- 
sible, created, always in motion, bom in one place and 
perishing in another ; while there is a third existence, that 
of space, indissoluble and furnishing a seat for all things 
generated, not itself an object of sense, but apprehended 
by a sort of pseudo reasoning, to which we trust with effort 
and which we look on as a sort of dreamy existence, while 
we assert that whatever is must of necessity be wholly in 
some spot and occupy space. (Tr. 358, 359 ; 52 A, B, C.) 

“ Prior to the ordered universe, there exi^ted real being, 
spice, and geneiation. By sifting, winnowing, and venti- 
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lating, the coarser and heavier particles of matter settled 
into one heap, and the thinner and lighter were deposited 
elsewhere. (Tr. 360 ; 63 A.) The deity brought order out 
of confusion (Tr. 360 ; 53 B), by means of forms. and num- 
bers, which geometrical principles are known only to deity 
and god-beloved men. (Tr. 361 ; 53 E.) We must select the 
most beautiful of the trigons or infinitesimal elements, the 
equilateral, for our foundation, viz., that foimed by two 
right-angled triangles set together, each of whose short 
bases is half its longer side. It is that, the square of whose 
hypothenuse is four-thirds that of the longer side. (Tr. 
361 ; 54 B.) An equiangular triangle is also formed by 
setting six of these, so that the angles, each equal to sixty 
degrees, shall all unite in one point.’* And then folh^ws a 
description of the regular tetrahedron, octohedron, and icosi- 
hedron, some of them the principal modifications of the cube 
of mineralogy. No doubt the equilateral triangle is itself 
more elementary, though it can be decomposed into these 
six parts, while the parts cannot be severed into equilate- 
rale. (Tr. 363 ; 55 A, B, C.) 

Again, he asserts that it is unreasonable to believe 
that the number of worlds is infinite. (Tr. 363 ; 55 D.) 
He makes the pyramidaf solid the element of fire, which 
may possibly serve to connect the great pyramids of 
Egypt with a system of fire worship. (Tr. 364; 56 B.) 
The molecules of matter are so small as to be invisible 
unless in the aggregate. (Tn 364 ; 56 C.) In what 
follqws is contained the germ of the notion that heat and 
motion are reciprocal ; that atoms penetrate the interstices 
of bodies ; that homogeneous particles have no tendency to 
decompose each other’s union, while those of different force 
or quality do produce chemical changes, where we seem to 
see in embryo the doctrines of chemical afiSnity and the 
atti'action of aggregation. (Tr. 365 ; 56 D, E.) Motion is 
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not inherent in sniootliness or the homogeneous : it cannot 
take place without a mover when all is inequUibrio (viainertice), 
(Tr. 366 ; 57 E.) The penetrating and decomposing power 
of fiery and watery molecules is enlarged cai (Tr. 366 ; 
58 A, B, C), the difference between flame which bums and 
that which gives light. (Tr. 367 ; 58 D. E.) Fire is spoken 
of as the creator of inequilibrium. (Tr. 367 ; 59 A.) Theory 
of liquefaction. (Tr. 370 ; 60 E.) Nature of the impres- 
sions made on'^our senses by bodies ; reference to the anti- 
podes ; to up and down ; to heavy and light in connection 
with the latter. (Tr. 372 ; 62 C ; 63 A.) Small bodies more 
easily set in motion than large and heavy ones, that which 
resists most being styled the heavier. (Tr. 373 ; 63 C.) 

Pleasure and pain are what are consonant or repugnant to 
nature. (Tr. 374 ; 64 D.) Tastes, colours, odours are next 
considered. (Tr. 378; 67 E.) White is what dilates the 
sight, and black is its opposite. Yellow is formed by the 
mixture of red and white with brightness. Blue is 
made to result from white and black, while a further ad- 
dition of white gives grey, something as Goethe’s theory 
requires. (Tr. 379 ; 68 ^B, C.) It is not easy nor becoming 
to put these things to the test of experiment, which God 
alone can effect by combination. (Tr. 379 ; 68 D.) 

Causes are of two kinds, the necessary and the Divine. 
(Tr. 379 ; 68 E.) When the junior gods had received the im- 
mortal principle of the soul, they fashioned for it a body, as 
on a lathe. They constniqted a mortal species of soul pos- 
sessing passionate impulses and low desires, confidence, and 
terror, and hope, all hard to satisfy ; but fearing to pollute 
the Divine principle, they placed the latter in the head, and 
the former in the thorax. This inferior soul they again sub- 
divided into two portions by the diaphragm, leaving the 
higher of the two, the emotional, nearer to the head, in 
order that it might side with reason against appetite. (Tr. 
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380, 381 ; 69 D, E ; 70 A.) They set the heart, the origin 
of the veins and fountain of the blood forcibly propelled 
through all the members, in an abode defended by a body 
guard, that^at the bidding of reason passion might be 
stilled. (Tr. 381 ; 70 B.) Compare Galen, 1. c. v. f, 148 ; 
also Shakesp. Coriol., act i. sc. i., 1. 140, published 1609, 
nineteen years before Harvey brought out his discovery, of 
which we do not by this reference mean to deprive him. 

The physiology of the lungs is curiously explained by 
making them pads to check the boundings of the heart 
under excitement, and spongiose for the purpose of cooling 
the breath. (Tr. 382 ; 70 C.) The second and inferior 
division of the mortal soul is placed below the diaphragm, 
where it may feed peaceably like an ox in the stall. Here, 
too, is placed the dark and shining liver, whose function 
• is to reflect images and to mirror the thoughts, enabling us 
to divine during sleep. (Tr. 382 ; 70 D.) When human 
nature loses the more distinguishing gifts of intellect, as in 
sleep, or disease, or enthusiasm, divination steps in to 
supply its place. (Tr. 383 ; 71 E.) But the office of ex- 
pounding oracles belongs not to thfe inspired madman, but 
to the profoundly wise interpreter. (Tr. 384; 72 A.) The 
use assigned to the intestines is still more strange, its pur- 
pose being to protract the process of digestion and extru- 
sion, as no doubt it is, but also to check gormandi 2 dng. 
(Tr. 385 ; 73 A.) 

The part of the medullary system, which was to be the 
fleld of the diviner part of our nature, was made globular, 
and termed the brain. The inferior soul was distributed 
through the marrow, stretching its ramifications like so 
many hawsers, closed in and strengthened by a bony 
envelope. (Tr, 385; 73 C.) There is a ludicrous differ- 
ence between the old theory of bony development and 
that which, in our times, makes the skull only a modified 
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vertebra, or portion of the spinal column. The flesh, too, 
is merely to moisten and keep the bones flexible and 
warm. No mention is made of muscles or their mecha- 
nical function. (Tr. 386 ; 73 E.) The most Inferior por- 
tions of the body were the most deeply imbedded in 
flesh, though the tongue was the seat of a special sense. 
(Tr. 3g7 ; 75 A.) The mouth was to give admission to 
food and for giastication, but it possessed a far higher 
function, as the outlet of speech and reason, the best of 
streams. (Tr. 388 ; 75 E.) The use of hair is next touched 
on. Plants are animals without locomotion. (Tr. 389, 390 ; 
76 C, D ; 77 B, 0.) The veins water the body and promote 
the growth of the marrow. (Tr. 391 ; 77 D.) Inspiration 
and expiration are compared with the action of the cup- 
ping-glass, and the argument against a vacuum is urged, 
while on the subject of breathing, which is conceived to 
take place partly through the pores of the skin. 

The source of animal heat is also considered (Tr. 393 ; 
79 B, 0, D) ; the attraction of amber, the coincidences in 
pulsating strings, the nature of hydraulic action, and the fall 
of thunderbolts are incidentally noticed. (Tr. 394 ; 80 A.) 
Then follows the theory of growth and decay and the doc- 
trine of assimilation (Tr. 395 ; 81 A, B) ; that of health 
and disease ; the nature of the serum of the blood ; bile, 
tears, sweat, epilepsy, convulsions, fever, ague. (Tr. 396 
to 401 ; 82 A to 86 A.) Then follows soul disease, which 
is folly, and is of two kinds— >madne88 and want of instruc- 
tion. We may also term pleasures and pains the greatest 
of soul diseases. (Tr. 401 ; 86 B.) 

Again the dictum that no man is voluntarily bad is 
uttered, but only by bad habit of body and defective train- 
ing. (Tr. 402 ; 86 D.) “ All that is good is beautiful 
and under tho control of measure. We note small sym- 
metries where we overlook greater. A strong soul every 
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great in a weak and insignificant body produces an 
unsymmetric and incommensurable result. (Tr. 403 ; 87 
0.) Dr when a vast body is united to a feeble and 
small intellect, the soul becomes crushed and deadened 
as though deaf, destitute of memory, and filled with 
ignorance, the worst of diseases. (Tr. 404; 88 A.) The 
fully of quick remedies for bodily ailments is wen in 
making small disorders into great ones. (^r. 405 ; 89 C.) 
But we ought most diligently to cultivate our reason, which 
can exalt us to kinship with heaven, as being plants of 
celestial, not terrestrial growth. (Tr. 406 ; 90 A.) ^Ve 
must ponder immortal and Divine things if we are to attain 
truth and immortality so far as possible for us, and have 
within us a daemon thoroughly adorned with every virtue. 
(Tr. 406 ; 90 B.) 

► Allusion is again made to the change of men into women 
in the metempsychosis (Tr. 407 ; 90 E) ; to the laws of 
reproduction and gestation (Tr. 407 ; 91 B); to a second 
metempsychosis, in which those who have neglected philo- 
sophy become brutes, whoso heads are misshapen and 
turned earthwards. (Tr. 408 ; 91 *E.) A fourth class of 
the silly and ignorant Ijpcome aquatic, whence fish and 
oysters, and other water-dwellers have been produced. (Tr. 
408 ; 92 B.) And now Timmus says that his discourse 
about the universe has reached its end. “ For this Co.^mos, 
having comprised and being filled with mortal and im- 
mortal animals, is thus a visible animal comprising other 
visible life, a deity apprehended by sense, the image of the 
true God, greatest, best, and most peifect, this one 
heaven, the only one created /xovoycK)/?.’* (Tr. 409 ; 92 
C.) Compare Tr. 358 ; 61 D with what said on percep- 
tion (Tr. i..419, 420 ; Theset. 183 B, C, D, E ; 184 A, B). 
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CRITIAS. 

CiUTiAS is chiefly occupied with^ a detail of old traditions 
respecting the gods, about whom it is more easy to discourse 
than on subjects better known. (Tr. vol. ii. 413 ; Oritias, 
107 A, B.) Solon’s narrative derived from the Egyptian 
priest^ (Tr. 415 ; 108 D.) Story of Atlantis, now occupied 
by a sea of mnd. (108 E.) Earth once peopled by gods. 
(Tr. 416 ; 109.B.) The avTox^ov€(?(109 D.) Early states 
of society. (109 E.) Men and women engaged in war in 
common, as proved by the armed statue of Pallas. (Tr. 417 ; 
110 B.) Great physical disasters. (Tr. 418; 111 A, B.) 
Names transferred from the original tongues into other 
equivalents. (Tr. 420 ; 113 A.) Description of Atlantis 
conferred on Neptune. (Tr. 421-425; 113 C; 117 E.) 
Simplicity and piety of the early races of men. (Tr. 428 ; 
120 E.) Abruptly broken off. (121 C; Tr. 429.) 
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Menon is another of the canonical dialogues of the master, 
supposed to be carried on by Socrates, Menon and his son, 
and Anytus ; and its purport may be gathered from the 
opening question : “ Can you tell me, Socrates, whether 
virtue can or cannot be taught, or is only acquired by 
practice, or in neither way, but comes to men naturally ?*’ 
(Tr. 3 ; Meno. 70 A.) Socrates begs Menon to tell what 
virtue is, and to show that he and Gorgias can upset the 
view of Socrates. (Tr. 4. 5 ; 71 B, C, D.) Menon declares that 
a man's virtue is fitness for political business, and causing 
yourself and friends to do well and your enemies ill ; 
while a woman’s virtue is taking care of her household, 
her husband, and her children. (Tr. 5 ; 71 E.) Socrates 
considers himself in luck in having lighted on a swarm of 
virtues; but what he wants to know is, what is the 
essence of virtue? (Tr. 6 ; 72 A, B, C.) He asks, “Is it 
possible to administer a state or family well, if not doing 
it wisely and justly ? (Tr. 7 ;.73 A, D.) He must point 
out the generic idea, not the concrete example of figure, 
colour, and limit.” (Tr. 8' to 11 ; 73 E ; 74 A, B, C, D, E ; 
76 A, B, C, D, E.) 

Menexenus questions Socrates (Tr. 11 ; 76 A), and is 
rallied by him as not willing to tell wliat Gorgias says 
about virtue, and on his agreeable outside (Tr. 11 ; 76 
B), while he thinks little of Socrates’ personal recom- 
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mendations. (Tb.) Ho is asked if he believes in the effluxes 
and pores of Empedocles, what vision is, hearing and 
smell, all which Menon professes to be able to explain. 
(Tr. 12 ; 76 C, D, E.) Socrates begs him to tell about 
virtue as a whole. (Tr. 13 ; 77 A, B.) Menon says it is a 
joying in beautiful things, and the being able to procure 
a supply, (lb.) Socrates asks. Do not all men desire good? 
Menon thinks not, but that some desire evil. (Tr. 14 ; 
77 C.) Can the}^ do this knowing them to be evil? 
(Tr. 14; 77 D, E.) Do people wish to bo wretched ? 
(Tr. 15;78A.) 

Again Socrates presses to be told what virtue is as a 
whole. (Tr. 17 ; 79 D.) On this, Menon complains that 
Socrates, as he has before heard, is always doubting and 
causing others to doubt ; that he is befooling, and drug- 
ging, and benumbing him like the flat fish, the tt>rpedo 
and asserts that he has avoided foreign travel with rea- 
son. (Tr. 18; 80 A, B.) Socrates, who a second time 
twits Menon on the score of personal vanity, asserts 
that he does not make others doubt when himself not* in 
perplexity, but because ‘he is really in doubt and does not 
know. (Tr. 18; 80 C.) “ But how,’’ asks Menon, “will you 
know, when you light on a result, that this is what you did 
not know?” (Tr. 19; 80 D.) The danger of this argu- 
ment is alluded to. (Tr. 19; 80 E.) Socrates declares 
that he has heard from wise men and women about Divine 
things (Tr. 19 ; 81 A), and* then introduces the subject of 
the soul’s immortality and his doctrine of reminiscence, 
explanatory of his desire to investigate with Menon what 
virtue is. (Tr. 20 ; 81 B, C, D, E.) Socrates will not be 
led to contradict himself by any craft of Menon^s. (Tr. 
20 ; 82 A.) 

Hereupon, he summons one of the attendants of the 
lattef to put his doctrine to the proof. (Tr. 21 ; 82 B.) 
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The examination of the boy is contirmed, and the infer- 
ences to be drawn from the latent knowledge elicited, 
down to Tr. 26 ; 85 A, B. It is proved that the boy 
has in him i*ight opinions (84 C) ; that if he did not gain 
this knowledge in this life, it was in an antecedent time. 
(Tr. 28 ; 86 A.) This remembrance must be stirred in us ; 
we shall be the better for seeking to know what #ve do 
not know. (Tr. 28; 86 B, C.) Sociat^s thinks that 
before we seek whether virtue can be taught, we should 
strive to know what it is. (Tr. 29 ; 86 D.) 

Here occurs a geometrical puzzle. (Tr. 30 ; 87 A, B). If 
virtue is knowledge it can be taught. (Tr. 30 ; 87 0. What 
other than virtue shall we declare good to be ? (Tr. 31 ; 
87 D.) What are the things of use to us — are they not 
health, strength, beauty, and money ? and yet we talk some- 
» times of these as hurtful. (Tr. 31 ; 87 E ; 88 A.) Is it not 
the right use of these that is profitable? (Tr. 31 ; 88 A.) 
Does not fortitude sometimes become rashness ? (Ti*. 31 ; 88 
B.) It is cl>p6vrjcri<s that makes virtue of advantage. (Tr. 
32 ; 88 C, D.) This being so, men cannot be good by 
nature. (Tr. 32 ; 89 A.) If it were so, we should have 
had connoisseurs of virtiie, who would have put a stamp 
on the genuine article. (Tr. 33 ; 89 B.) If virtue is to 
be taught, must there not bo teachers ? (Tr. 33 ; 89 D, E.) 

Here Anytus drops in. (Tr. 34; 90 A.) Should we not 
go and fee the sophists? (Tr. 35; 91 B, C.) But 
Anytus protests against this. 1(^Tr. 35 ; 91 C.) Socmtes 
asks if he is to believe that Protagoras, who has got toge- 
ther what Phidias and ten of the best statuaries have not 
earned, cannot teach virtue ? and declares it a sham that a 
man ^hould have been duping people for fc»*ty years, where 
a cobbler or old clothesman would have been detected and 
punished. (Tr. 36 ; 91 D, E.) Anytus says that it is not 
the sophists who are mad, but the fools who give them 
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money, and is asked by Socrates 'whether they ha've ever 
injnred him that he inveighs so against them. (Tr. 36 ; 
92 A, B.) How is he to know if he has had no intercourse 
■with them ? (Tr. 37 ; 92 C.) Any one, Anytus declares, 
can make a pupil good, better than the sophists. (Tr. 37 ; 

92 E.) 

Socrates on this asks whether any of the great and good 
men referred fo are such spontaneously or from teaching, 
(lb.) No doubt there have been and still are such in 
the state. (Tr. 37 ; 93 A.) But have these men received 
it from, and can they transmit it to others ? (Tr. 38 ; 

93 B.) Take the case of Themistocles : you know he 
taught his son Cleophantus all that could be taught, but 
did you ever hear that he was his father’s equal or supe- 
rior? (Tr. 38, 39; 93 C, D, E.) Again, take Aristides, 
son of Lysimachus (Tr. 39 ; 94 A), or Paralus and Xan- * 
thus, the two sons of Pericles. (Tr. 39 ; 94 B.) That you 
may not think the failure was in the case of inferior per- 
sons, take the case of Thucydides and his two sons, Mele- 
sias and Stephanus. (Tr. 40 ; 94 C.) Surely Thucydides, 
with all the advantages of wealth and rank, would have 
succeeded if any one could ; but no — virtue is not to be 
taught. (Tr. 40 ; 94 D, E.) 

Socrates again turns to Menon, and asks, whether in 
his city the nobles teach youth virtue ? (Tr. 40 ; 95 A, 
B.) Menon admires Gorgias because he does not promise 
to make his pupils viiiAous but only smart, (Tr. 41 ; 
95 C.) 

Passing on we get to another turn in the discussion, 
on the value of right opinion, as hardly inferior to know- 
ledge as a ground of action ; true opinions, when ch|tined 
like the runaway statues of Daedalus, becoming perma- 
nent, and not differing from knowledge, except in the 
matter of the chain. (Tr. 43, 44 ; 97 B, C, D, E.) Bight 
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opinions are good as long as they last, but they ran 
from the soul like fugitive slaves, (Tr. 45 ; 98 A.) 
The explanation of true opinion is still carried on (Tr. 
46 to 48 ; ^8 D ; 99 C, D, E ; 99 A, B) ; but it is still 
denied that virtue can be taught. (Ib.) Socrates asserts 
that Themistocles and others, did not govern the state 
as being wise, nor through perfect knowledge, hpt by 
correct opinion. They differ nothing from oracle chaunters, 
but are divinely inspired — gifted men, who, apart from 
knowledge, direct successfully many and great affairs 
under a guidance not their own. (Tr. 47 ; 99 C, D.) 
Virtue really comes to us by a Divine allotment, not inhe- 
rited by nature, nor acquired by teaching. A statesman 
who could make others statesmen would be among the 
living what Homer says Tiresias was among the dead — a 
* true substance among shadows. (Tr. 47, 48 ; 99 E ; 100 
A.) But though virtue comes by Divine allotment, we 
shall never know how it comes to be present among men 
till we know what it is absolutely in itself. (Tr, 48 ; 
100 B.) The dialogue concludes with a bint to Anytus 
to be less irritable. (Tr. 48 ; 100 D.) 


EUTHYDEMUS. 

Euthydemus is one of the most facetious and popular of 
Plato’s dialogues, in which Socfrates gives an account of 
what passed between him and a sophist of this name, as 
well as Dionysodorus, the other parties present being 
Clinias, a well-educated promising youth, and his admirers, 
among whom Ctesippus, somewhat of a ltf»ppy, is conspi- 
cuous. (Tr. 64 ; Euthyd. 273 A, B.) The two sophists 
declare that they have renounced making men generals or 
clever pleaders, except by way of pastime, and now profess 
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to teach virtue. (Tr. 54, 55 ; 273 C, D, E.) Socrates ironi- 
cally expresses his surprise. (274 A.) After an exhibition 
of verbal quibbling, Socrates comes to the rescue, and he 
compares this tripping up to the pulling a chair from under 
a man about to sit down, and the horse laugh at seeing him 
prostrate. (Tr. 60, 61 ; 278 C.) The question is asked, 
“ Cai^we be happy through present good, if we receive no 
advantage from it ?” (Tr. 63 ; 280 B.) “ It is the know- 

ledge of lightly using things that constitutes their ad- 
vantage. (Tr. 64; 281 A.) With ignorance at the helm, 
natural gifts are a curse. (281 D.) Wisdom is the source 
of happiness and success.” (Tr. p. 65 ; 282 A.) “Wisdom 
can be taught,” Clinias thinks. (282 C.) 

After further examples of the reasoning of the sophists, 
Socrates proposes making trial of re-creating a bad man 
into a good one, and offers his old worthless slave’s body* 
for the process, and Ctesippus joins in the request, pro- 
vided he is not flayed into a wine-skin, but made vir- 
tuous. (Tr. 69 ; 285 A, B, C, D.) It is argued that 
the false cannot be asserted, nor is it possible to lie or 
be ignorant. (Tr. 70,* 71, 72; 286 C, D, E; 287 A.) 
Ctesippus observes that “You,,men of Thurii, whether 
Chians, IlO' otto^cv Kal oinj, you glory in being tenned, 
say wonderful things.” (Tr. 73 ; 288 B.) Whereon 
Socrates, in his ironical way, describes them as only 
sporting, and pretending to imitate Proteus, and proposes 
to bring them to declare themselves. (288 C, D.) 

There follow some humorous references to the charming 
of tarantulas and scorpions, and the noisy tumult of popu- 
lar assemblies, also to catching larks, the being carried 
away by a grea^ surge, rpiKv^Ca. (Tr. 77, 78, 79 ; 291 B; 
293 A^) Further quibbling. (Tr. 80 ; 293 C.) Boasts of 
knowledge. (Tr. 82 ; 294 C.) A test is demanded. (Ib.) 
Our extracts shall be brought to a close, by the passage* 
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“ Do you not knoVs Criton, that in all pursuits of life the 
vile are numerous and of no account, but the earnest few, 
and invaluable ?** (Tr. 99 ; 306 D.) Further leferences 
will be found in the Index. 


SOPHIST. 

Sophist is the name of one of the Platonic canonical dia- 
logues, supposed to be held between Socrates, Theodorus, 
a mathematician, a stranger and Eleate friend of Parme- 
nides and Zeno, and Theeetetus. Socrates suggests that 
Theodorus may be bringing in a god unawares, as Homer 
says, who may hold the power of confutation in his own 
hands. (Tr. hi. 103 ; 216 A, B.) It is nearly as difl&cult to 
distinguish a philosopher as a god, such various forms does 
he take. Socrates wishes to know “If statesman, philo- 
sopher, and Sophist, mean the same person? (Tr. 104 ; 216 
C, D ; 217 A.) Will the stranger discourse on the matter 
at length, or by short question and answer, as Parmenides 
once practised ?” (Tr. 104; 217 C.J 

This being settled, it is arranged that the stranger 
is to have I'hemtetus for respondent. (Tr. 105 ; 218 
B.) “ He will first determine what the Sophist is, look- 

ing to the essential point, and not terms, and, not to 
grapple with the whole difficulty, will take some more 
trivial example of an analogous kind, better known and 
understood : say a fisherman. (Tr. 106 ; 218 C, D, E.) 
Of all arts there is a twofold division, the making and 
the acquiring : these, again, may each be regarded as two- 
fold, and BO on ad infinitum,'^ One of tl^ese, the hunt- 
ing of animals and fish, is gone into at length, and the 
various subdivisions are summed up. (Tr. 110; 221 B, 
0.) The parallel is then drawn out between the fisherman 
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and Sophist, till it strikes home in exhibiting the Sophist 
as a hunter of men, one who lays himself out to hunt for 
money, and to get affluent young nobles into his toils by a 
pretence to learning which he has not. (Tr.* 113 ; 223 B*) 
Similar changes and dichotomies are performed on the 
sub-art of acquiring, by which it results that the art of the 
Sophist is a soul-trafficking, and an offering for sale the 
means by whjch virtue can be learnt. (Tr. 115 ; 224 C, D.) 
In the further progress of bisection, reference is casually 
made to long and short arguments, so often spoken of 
elsewhere. (Tr. 117 ; 225 B.) The Sophist appears in a 
third form, as one who partly buys and partly concocts 
learning, and practises in his chambers in the city (Tr. 
115; 224 D); and in a fourth, as one who profits by 
teaching people to wrangle and dispute needlessly. (Tr. 
118 ; 225 E.) Thus he is a craft}' beast, not to be caught 
off his guard by a bungling left-handed attack. (Tr. 118; 
226 A.) 

Examples are then brought forward of familiar opera- 
tions in daily domestic life, which have all of them 
the notion of discrinlinating belonging to them, which 
is equivalent to that of having to do with purification. 
(Tr. 119; 226 D, E.) Several sorts of body purification 
are cited. “ Keasoning, however, lays slight stress on 
these, and recognises the ai-t of hunting, as one whether 
in the general or the veimin catcher. (Tr. 120 ; 227 B.) 
There are, then, two purifications ; one of soul, the other 
of body. Depravity in the soul is opposed* to virtue, and 
depravity implies a conflict between opinion and desire, 
the impulsive nature and pleasure, the rational and pain, 
though these ^re allied. (Tr. 121 ; 228 B.) This gives 
rise to incongruouaness, and this exists in a soul without 
intelligence, yearning after truth but involuntarily led 
away from a due appreciation of it.” (Tr^ 122 ; 228 C, D.) 
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A distinction is drawn between the disease of cowardice 
and injustice in the soul and ignorance as a vice of it. (Tr. 
122 ; 228 E.) “ The remedy for the first is chastisement ; 

for the second, instruction : and instruction, too, is two- 
fold, as well as ignorance. (Tr. 124 ; 229 0.) There is the 
ignorance of the man who thinks he knows when he does 
not, including all sorts of imaginary conclusions ; and^ this 
must be cured by admonition, such as parents used, in their 
old-fashioned way, to employ with their children. (Tr. 
124 ; 229 D, E.) In the other case, where the man believes 
that he is wise, and therefore needs no teaching, admoni- 
tion is of no use. Accordingly, those who, after long con- 
sideration, have regarded ignorance as involuntary, have 
recourse to proofs and confutation, whereby they make the 
ignoramus ashamed and purify him. (Tr. 125; 230 B,C, 
J).) Thus the Elenchus is the greatest of purifiers, a pro- 
cess which even the great king must undergo if he would 
be happy.” Wo must decline to say whether the Sophist is 
he who employs this instrument, and must not be carried 
away by a specious resemblance which is often slippery. 
(Tr. 126; 231 A.) This confutation is a branch of the 
nobler kind of sophistry, though we are in doubt about 
our Sophist, who will escape us if we do not follow him 
up. (Tr. 126 ; 231 B, C.) First, a hunter for pay ; next, a 
merchant of soul-teaching ; thirdly, a huckster of the same ; 
fourthly, as himself, the salesman (if I rightly understand 
what is said above, the next is made the fourth division : 
see Tr. 118; 225 E); fifthly, as a disputant ; and sixthly, 
though with reserve, a purifier. (Tr. 127 ; 231 D, E.) 

The Sophist is discussed as a contradictor. (Tr. 128 ; 232 
B.) “ If he did not appear wise to his puj^ils they would 

never fee him, and this wisdom is thought to be universal, 
though it cannot be so really. A man who can teach 
all tilings for a small sum can make a universe and gods 
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for a trifle. (Tr. 129, 130 ; 233 B ; 234 B.) He will be like 
a painter who imposes o!a ignoramuses and children by 
exhibiting his pictures at a distance. -And cannot this 
be done by words? and will not the futility of such dis- 
courses come to be seen at length when what is real has 
to be handled? (Tr. 131 ; 234 C, D.) The Sophist is an 
imit^r who deals in appearances and phantasies very 
difficult to gjt a sight of.” (Tr. 132 to 134; 235 A to 
236 E.) 

This brings up the much-bandied controversial dis- 
pute about the dilFcrence between Ens and non Ens, 
and the contradictions it appears to involve : whether non 
Ens ought to particij)ate in the “ one ” or ‘‘ many,” and 
other like speculations. (Tr. 137 ; 238 C, D, E.) Non- 
entity has been said to be unutterable, unpronounceable, 
and irrational. The stranger challenges TheoBtetus to say 
something about non-entity in accordance with reason, 
without affirming existence or the “ one ” or “ many ” re» 
spectingit. (Tr. 138 ; 239 B.) “ Well, the Sophist has led 
us into a blind lane, and will equally nm a tilt with us 
when we terra him an ^mage-maker, if by images are meant 
those of mirrors and reflections in water. An image, how- 
ever, may be described as a seeming truth. It is scarcely 
a non-entity ; and here the many-headed Sophist seems 
to have us admitting that there is existence in non-entity. 
His art etfects in us false opinion, which causes us to think 
that non-entities exist ia a particular manner, and that 
entities do not exist. (Tr. 138 ; 239 E.) Thus the Sophist 
again gets us in a corner ; shall we, then, say that he is a 
quack and impostor ? If so, shall we show a want of spirit 
and keep aloof from him, seeing he is not likely to be 
easily caught?” 

The stranger deprecates being thought to do violence 
to bis philosophical father, Parmenides. (Tr. 141 ; 241 D.) 
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He tells us that “The Eleatic school originated with 
Xenophanes, and maintained that all things are one. The 
Ionic school declares Ens to be ‘ one * and ‘ many.’ What 
is the explaii'ation of all these apparent contradictions? 
Is the name the same with the thing? In which case 
tlie name non Ena will be the name of nothing ; or, being 
different, will it not be the name of a name? (Tr. #146; 
244 D. ) Is ‘entity’ the same as ‘the wh^ole?”’ This 
is another fruitful theme, and the conflicts of opinion 
are like the wars of the Giants. Some assert that nothing 
exists but what can be touched, and that nothing is, that 
does not partake of body. Their opponents insist that the 
“ intelligible ” is the only real existence, and call things 
tangible a production merel}’. (Tr. 149 ; 246 B, C.) “ The 
reality of mental qualities and virtues cannot be denied, 
though they are invisible ; yet the CEirth-sprung hold that 
nothing exists that they cannot compress with their hands. 
Let us lay down that all which has a power of action or 
passion is existent, and that existence is power ; that by 
body wo are brought in contact with what is produced, 
while by the mind we cognise reatl existence. But our 
opponents deny this, and do pot allow this function to action 
and passion. If knowing is active, what is known is pas- 
sive, and some motive influence would be communicated 
to existence in its becoming known ; but how will this 
suit existence as a state of rest, not motion ? (Tr. 153 ; 248 
D, E.) If we regard existence a^ moving or moved, and 
that intellect does not belong to what is immovable, we 
shall deny sameness to existence.” 

The subject of motion and rest, as attributes of exist- 
ence, is pursued : how far they are congruous or quite 
distinct, also of entity and non entity (251 A) ; man, as 
one and many. (Tr. 157; 251 B, C.) Will motion and 
rest exist if they do not commune with existence ? (Tr. 
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158 ; 251 D, E,) Conflicting theories. The parties arguing 
are compelled to employ qualifying terms by which they 
confute themselves, like those who have a ventriloquist 
and domestic traitor in themselves. (Tr. 159 ; 262 C.) 
Are we to fly to a doctrine of alternation or reciprocity ? 
Will all things be commingled as in the case of mute and 
vowei sounds? (Tr. 160; 253 A.) Illustiation from the 
grammarian ^nd musician. Are we to look for science 
in the inquiry, and shall we thus have lighted on the phi- 
losopher while looking for a Sophist? (Tr. 160; 253 C.) 
This brings in the science of dialectics, the art of dividing 
into genera, of seeing one typical form in many particulars 
which are thus grouped under one idea. This is the pro- 
vince of the philosopher, who differs from the Sophist as 
one lost in the sun’s rays or the splendour of reality, from 
the other hiding in the darkness of the non-existent. (Tr^ 
161 ; 254 A.) 

The discusion of Ens and non Ena, same and different* 
is continued to Tr. 167; 257 B. It is remarked, that 
negation does not assort the contrary of a thing ; that ov 
and fjL-q only negative the word or sentence to which they 
are attached. (Tr. 167 ; 257 C.) Not only the beautiful 
and not beautiful, but the just and not just, exist equally, 
as well as entity and non-entity. We have thus proved to 
be unmindful of the restrictions of Parmenides, who asserts 
the contrary. (Tr. 169 ; 258 C.) False opinion and false 
discourse result from the admixture of non-entity with 
them. (Tr. 172 ; 260 B.) The Sophist denied the exist- 
ence of falsehood because he refused existence to the non 
Ena, He will also deny that his is a realm of fancies and 
image work. ^We must again, therefore, investigate the 
nature of opinion, discourse, and phantasy. (Tr. 173 ; 260 
E.) The Sophist throws up a fresh stockade as fast as 
you beat down his previous defences. (Tr. 173; 261 B.) 
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A man who pursues him faintly will hardly capture a city. 
(Tr. 173; 261 C.) 

The investigation of opinion and discourse, things true 
and false, veiibs and nouns, is pursued. The false and true 
are in the soul, and thought and discourse are one : the first 
is Stdvota, or silent discourse ; the other, 8td\oyos, or oral. 
(Tr. 177, 178 ; 263 E; 264 B.) The old division of image- 
producing is again brought up, and a further dichotomizing 
begins. Dreams of the day and night class, the production 
of shadows, things and their images, houses and their pic- 
torial copies, the difference between human and Divine pro- 
duction, which is analogous, resemblances and pure fancies, 
imitations of other persons by voice or gesture, all pass in 
review. (Tr. 183 ; 267 A, B.) But imitation, to be suc- 
cessful, requires knowledge. None will appear just who 
.are not so ; and the imitator who knows will be far supe- 
rior to him who does not. This gives rise to the subdivision 
of opinion, notional imitating, and scientific imitating. The 
Sophist who is not scientific is amongst the first. Let us 
examine him like a piece of welded or wrought iron, to see if 
he is sound and that there is no buckle. (Tr. 185 ; 267 
E.) Eeference again is made to two classes of imitators. One 
who makes long harangues to the public, another who uses 
the 83 ’stem of short question and reply, and thus confutes 
his opponent, (Tr. 185 ; 268 B.) The first is mob orator, 
not statesman, nor is he wise, but he is the real Sophist. 
The dialogue closes with a re-ejiumeration of his several 
classifications. (Tr. 186 ; 268 D.) 


STATESMAN. 

Statesman is the title of one of the dialogues, which is 
allowed by the canon of antiquity to bo a genuine produc- 
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tion of Plato. It is conducted between the same parties as 
that of the Sophist, only a junior Socrates, named in the 
latter (Sophist, Tr. iii. 105 ; 218 B), takes a larger share in 
the conduct of the discussion. It pursues <the question 
started in the preceding so far as regards the king, or 
statesman, or philosopher. (Tr. 104; 217 A.) Sciences are 
divided into two classes, the practical and speculative or 
intellectual ; and the inquiry is made whether statesman, 
king, despotic ruler, and the head of a family are all to be 
regarded under one general designation, or whetlier they 
each belong to a separate department? (Tr. 191 ; Statesm. 
258 E.) The same sort of dichotomy is proposed as before : 
Greek and barbarian, even and odd, male and female, 
Lydian and Phrygian ; and something is said about the 
relation between general ideas and the parts classified 
under them. (Tr. 199; 203 C.) This somewhat wearying 
procedure of subdivision is protracted on to Tr. 208 ; 268 
A, by which it appears that an analogy between the king 
and herdsman is established. We shall arrive at the end of 
the inquiry by a system of severing part from part, till, by 
this process of exhaustion, w'e get to know what is included 
in the whole or more general idea. 

By way of explaining kingly government (Tr. 209 ; 
208 E), allusion is made to the old story of Atreus and 
Thyestes, and the change in the direction of the motion 
of the heavenly bodies, and the origin of man from the 
earth. (Tr. 210 ; 269 A,c.B, C.) “ The Divine nature is 

immutable ; not so matter : hence the heavems, being in 
part material, participate in change, but resist it as much 
as possible. (Tr. 211, 212; 270 B, C, D.) When the 
change or conversion takes place, things revert to their 
contraries : age to youth ; cluldhood to ago, &c. (Tr. 213 ; 
271 B, C.) At present they are no longer spontaneously 
produced. Once the Deity took the control, and had a 
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care of men, as men now have of the inferior animals 
There was no state polity, no property in women and 
children. Men lived on the produce of the earth, 
without clcTthing, the ground their bed and the heavens 
their canopy, associating with brutes, and capable of in- 
definite happiness under the reign of Cronus. (Tr. 214; 
272 I>, C.) All has since been changed. The Governor of 
the world relinquished His hold of the heija ; and, after a 
period of disorder, things again settled down by a Divine 
interposition. (Tr. 217; 273 E.) When men were deprived 
of the guiding care of the daemon they fell into great straits, 
until rromcthcus, Hephaestus, and Pallas came to the 
rescue, imparting instruction and arts ; and now men are, 
as it were, masters of their own fate, and have to legislate 
for themselves.” (Tr. 218 ; 274 P, C, D.) 

. This episode is introduced to show the necessity of the 
office of king and statesman, as the j^^^rties who must 
tend the human herd (Tr. 219 ; 275 P.) Our kings, how- 
ever, are not on a par with the conception of the divine 
shepherd, but must themselves be trained and subject to 
discipline. (Tr. 219 ; 275 C.) This introduces further 
subdivision and the establishing a distinction between the 
Divine and human guardianship. (Tr. 221 ; 276 D.) 
Just, however, as statuaries attempt too much, so we have 
somewhat confused our subject by our myth. We have 
sketched a sort of outline which still lacks its distinctive 
colours. (Tr. 223 ; 277 C.) We have only a dreamy, not 
a waking, view of our subject. (Tr. 223 ; 277 D.) Our 
pattern needs another pattern for its elucidation. Children 
only understand the meaning of short syllables, and grow 
confused in more complex combinations (fr. 223 ; 278 A), 
until they can detect the known in the unknown. (Tr. 
224, 225 ; 278 P, C, D, E.) Py estimating the kingly cha- 
racter in small analogous matters we may get to recognise 
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the meaning of its higher development, as in a waking 
vision. (Tr. 225 ; 278 E.) 

This again opens np further subdivision, in which the 
chief illusti ations are taken from the art of Weaving ; and 
this brings us to Tr. 231 ; 283 A, B. Xext,, the nature 
of excess and defect are alluded to, and their being entirely 
relative rather than absolute. But this will not do ; for if 
they be not referred to the moderate, both statecraft and 
kingcraft will become illusory. (Tr. 233 ; 284 B.) Just 
as in the Sophist we insisted on the existence of non entity, 
so here we shall insist on estimating excess and defect by 
relation to moderation. (Tr. 233 ; 284 B, C.) The art of 
measuring is /lOw divided, and the process of generalization 
is described. (Tr. 234 ; 285 A, B.) “ If we ask the letters 

which compose a word, we do so not for the sake of the word 
but for the grammatical knowledge connected therewith. 
So, too, we investigate statecraft, or weaving, with some 
general end in view. (Tr. 235 ; 285 D, E.) Wo want to give 
reasons fur everything ; and the incorporeal is only to be 
estimated by reason ; and this is our apology for the round- 
about way in which we havc been proceeding, in order to 
search out the general in the particular. We must not 
complain of long speeches when the object is to get a 
clearer knowledge of general terms.” (Tr. 237 ; 286 D, E ; 
287 A.) 

A return is now made to the Statesman considered after 
the analogy of the art of weaving. (Tr. 237 ; 287 B.) A 
number of arts and instrumental causes are brought for- 
ward without which neither state nor statecraft can exist, 
but which are essentially different from those of the king 
or statesman. “Yet priestcraft and divination come near 
to the latter. ‘ (Tr. 243, 244 ; 290 A, B, C, D, E.) In 
Egypt and elsewhere the kingly and priestly office are com- 
bined in one, and even in Athens the king Archon has the 
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chief care of the sacrifices.” (Ib.) Eeference is again made 
to the fivefold division of state polities considered in the 
Republic, and to a simpler division of monarchy into sove- 
reignty and* tyranny, according as regard is had to the 
violent or voluntary, to lawful and unlawful, over the rich 
or the poor. (Tr. 245 ; 29] D, E.) The question is asked, “In 
whom does the kingly science exist, the mass or th% few? 
(Tr. 247, 248 ; 292 E ; 293 A, B.) The on]^ true poHty is 
that in which the ruler is possessed of science, and can rule 
with or without laws equally the rich and the poor, inflict 
punishment for good ends, send out colonies like swarms 
of bees, or naturalize foreigners where needed. (Tr. 248 ; 
293 C, D, E.) Law cannot always meet all cases, and is 
often hard and inflexible, where its policy may bo ques- 
tioned. (Tr. 249 ; 294 B, 0. See Tr. v. 221 ; Laws, 769 D, E.) 

• It is impossible for what is simple to meet cases that are 
seldom or never simple. (Tr. iii. 249 ; Statesm. 294 C.) Laws 
are made to suit the majority of cases. (Tr. 250 ; 294 D, E.) 
It is the same with wrestling, which demands similar 
discipline from weak and strong. (Tr. 251 ; 295 A.) A 
thoroughly scientific king would be hampered by written 
laws. (Tr. 251 ; 295 B.), 

“ If a king or a physician were about to absent him- 
self ho would prescribe rules to be followed in his absence, 
but would surely alter them, if need were, on his return 
(Tr. 252 ; 295 D) ; and shall a thoroughly wise legislator 
do loss ? (Tr. 252 ; 296 A.) We should not brand with 
obloquy a compulsion wLicli does good to him who violates 
a rule (Tr. 253 ; 296 B, C, D) ; nor the captain who pre- 
serves his crew by overstepping a customary requirement. 
Those who can show a strength superior io law are those 
eminently fit to be entrusted with rule. (Tr. 254, 255 ; 
297 B, C, D, E.) Wo must, however, enter on a Sevrepos 
s, or descend a step, for after this follows the polity in 
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which the laws are religiously observed.” (Tr. 255 ; 
297 E.) 

The stranger, who chiefly conducts the dialogue, now 
supposes “ That to obviate certain apparent acts of arbi- 
trary proceeding on the part of rulers, physicians, or ships’ 
captains, some assemblies of unskilled persons meet to 
enact c’^egulations about what they do not understand 
(Tr. 256, 257 ;r208 A, B, C, D, E) ; that rulers should bo 
annually chosen and called to account at the year’s end 
for any breach of old usages (Tr. 258 ; 299 A) ; that any. 
ignorant talkative person should be able to indict for law- 
lessness any one seeking to test received theories, who know 
so much better than themselves. (Tr. 259 ; 299 B, C, D.) 
Would not all these things be very absurd? (lb.) If 
everything is to stand still, will not life, which has its 
hardships at present, bo utterly intoleiable ? (Tr. 259 ; 
299 E.) But would not matters be worse if guardians of 
these departments were chosen by lot, or vote, or accident of 
birth (Tr. 260 ; 300 A), and should, in their ignorance and 
self-sufficiency, tamper with written laws ? (Tr. 26*0 ; 300 B.) 

“ In a secondary way (Seurepos ttAovs), then, fixed insti- 
tutions are safer than mere individual cajaice, inasmuch 
as they are based on experience, and are a})proaches to 
truth.” The argument has for its object to show that the 
ruler who rises superior to law must do so only by superior 
art and knowledge ; and as this is never met with in the 
multitude, he can only be found by careful selection. (Tr. 
261 ; 301 A.) “ The true king who can rule without law is 
only the person endowed with science. lie who rules by 
law does so as an image of the h>rmer, and possesses only 
opinion (Tr. 261 ; 301 B) ; but if he violates written laws, 
and is ignorant to boot, he is a species of tyrant. (Tr. 262 ; 
301 C.) In none of the established five forms of polity do 
we meet with the perfectly virtuous and scientific ruler ; for 
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no king is produced naturally as among bees. (Tr. 262 ; 
301 D, E.) The marvel is that cities last as they do in the 
midst of their human imperfections. (Tr. 263 ; 302 A.) 
And now for*the best form in practice.” (Tr. 263 ; 302 B.) 

A sixfold division is next proposed, of which monarchy is 
the best or worst according as it is based on good laws or 
otherwise. (Tr. 264 ; 302 C, D, E.) “ The democracy ^rom 
the subdivision of power, is unable to do anything great 
either for evil or for good. It is the most inferior of those 
put on a legal basis, and the best where law is set aside.” 
(Tr. 263 ; 302 A, B.) Allusion is made to washing and 
melting gold. “ We have sifted the science of statecraft 
much in the same way, and separated fiom it some things 
allied to it, and of value : the military, judicial, and orato- 
rical arts. (Tr. 266 ; 303 E.) In all these, the scien- 
tific part is that which is entitled to rule over the mere 
practical enforcements of the art. (Tr. 207 ; 304 B, C, D.) 
The kingly science docs not itself act, but presides over 
those that do, knowing that all gieat issues depend on 
opportunity. (Tr. 269 ; 305 C, D.) The science of the 
Statesman takes charge of the details of law and political 
action, so as to weave them^into a compacted web. (Tr. 270 ; 
305 E.) As the subordinate is only fulty comprehended in 
the view of the general, tlie kingly texture must be kept 
present to our minds. The parts of virtue differ from the 
conception in the gross; for, though fortitude and moderation 
are in one sense fi’iendly, they rrfay be regarded as opposed. 
We hear persons praising bodily acuteness and activity, or 
their imitations, in works of art, under the head of man- 
liness (Tr. 271 ; 306 B, C, D, E.) ; and also, at other times, 
quietude, especially in mental exorcises a^jd in slow and 
solemn music. (Tr. 272 ; 307 A.) Yet if any of these are 
exhibited out of season, we blame them as either mad or 
lacking energy. Persons of opposite temperaments in these 
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respects are thns wholly at variance; which, however 
laughable in the individual, is productive of mischief in the 
state. (Tr. 273; 307 C, D.) The well-ordered carrj^ their 
love of repose to such an extent as to succumb to foreign 
encroachments, and to lower the reputation of the young 
men for warlike enterprises, thus exposing the common- 
alty to the danger of slavery ; while the high-souled and 
more daring spirits are always fostering enmities and for 
waging unequal conflicts with superior enemies, and so en- 
dangering the very existence of their states.” (Tr. 274 ; 
308 ^ ) 

It is asked, whether science ever makes choice of evil 
things or only the well-adapted and useful ? “ The States- 

scienco will not willingly form a community of 
. and bad subjects, but strive for a perfect selection of 
what can be well fitted together. (Tr. 275 ; 308 C, D.)* 
The science of the king, in like manner, will educe the good 
and cast out all that is unmanly, or immoderate, or unable, 
from want of harmonious temperament, to teach others. All 
who are capable of being trained to higher aims, it treats 
as the weaver would his stronger or weaker or softer and 
more supple threads, and combiiies them into a texture of 
stouter or thinner or more elegant stuff. (Tr. 276 ; 309 B.) 
When opinion exists in the soul with firmness, as to what 
is fair, and just, and good, it is termed godlike, and in the 
polity it will be wise and moderate ; when it does not, an 
opposite result ensues. (Ti*. 277 ; 309 E.) No state will be 
stable in which the good and evil are mixed.” (Ib.) 

This brings us to the consideration of marriage, where the 
practice of selection between classes corresponding in rank 
and property is, shown to be injurious. “Manliness, after 
many generations, will degenerate into madness, or moderar 
tion into slothful ness, if they experience no admixture. (Tr. 
278, 279 ; 310 B, C, D, E.) It is the office of the kingly 
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weaver to combine habits that are moderate with those 
that are manly, and to commit the charge of the state to 
those in whom this well- woven fabric has been brought to 
accomplishment. (Tr. 279; 311 A.) The end of the web of 
the Statesman’s weaving is to combine what is moderate 
with what is manly, and the kingly science will blend into 
one warp and woof all that the Statesman’s art has f^com- 
plished in detail, so as to present one splendj^ and faultless 
product of regal workmanship.” (Tr. 280; 311 C.) 

Such is the Statesman, the sequel to the inquiiy begun 
in the Sophist, and wrought out in a manner strictly analo- 
gous, forming in reality a whole treated in two divisions. 
Though both are extremely difficult to follow in detail and 
to analyse distinctly, though it is baffling in the extreme to 
conceive from time to time where we are being led, yet 
•before wo get to the end of our temporary deviation we 
come in sight of the goal. In the tiresome and perplexing 
dichotomies, Plato gives us his ideas on classification and 
the right process for exhausting the meaning of terms, and 
in the various illustrations many valuable suggestions are 
dropped, many casual allusions of'interest, or intimations 
of what was known to thq science of his day. The inquiry 
has been somewhat obscured by the large share of considera- 
tion given to kingcraft, and it is not always possible to 
discriminate the exact limits of the difference between king 
and statesman, while the philosopher is let alone wholly : 
a work which ho did not execute as a further sequel. 
The science of the king is, however, evidently the more 
general, divine and comprehensive of the two ; i. e., the one 
is that which may be gathered from the traditions of the 
Divine procedure in ages past, or an eleva1;pd conception of 
such an ideal power ; the other such as our best human 
arrangements may furnish, and has been treated of agreeably 
to Plato’s plan of seeking the particular in the general, or 
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vice versa. On the other hand, the Statesman is, as it were, 
king overall that remains in the practice of human govern- 
ments. All that are not scientific are, as it were, a crowd 
of satyrs and centaurs. (Tr. 265 ; 303 D.) Tnese are the 
motley kings, priests, and pretended statesmen, chosen by 
lot, or popular voice, or accident of birth or rank, lions and 
craftyjDeasts, and gesticulating satyrs. TTr. 244 ; 291 A,B.) 

On reading cg^er what Mr. Grote has said, in his usually 
lucid and accurate way, I am glad to see that ho fully re- 
cognises that Plato does not, in this instance at least, insist 
on the objective reality of general ideas, as 1 have pointed 
out elsewhere. “ They are Objects of intelligence to an in- 
telligent subject, but they are notliing without the subject: 
just as the subject is nothing without them, or some other 
object.” fii. 439.) “The word existent^ according to his 
definition, includes not only all that is or may be perceived, • 
but also all that is or may be known by the mind, ?. e., un- 
derstood, conceived, imagined, talked or reasoned about.” 
(Ib. 442.) Mr. Grote thinks that Plato here contradicts the 
views maintained by him in the Kepublic and elsewdiere, 
known as the theory of the Platonic ideas. (4 58 , 4(50, 47 2.) 
He also — and I think with good Reason — imagines that the 
object of the Sophist and Statesman was chiefly to expound 
Plato’s conception of wdiat classification and distribution 
of the meaning of terms should be, and that the whole was 
a sort of system of tentative logic which did not yet for- 
mally exist elsewhere. The professed subject of inquiry 
was thus only a peg on which to hang what was not to be 
brought forward with an air of greater prominence. 
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CRATYLUS. 

Cratylus, a ‘dialogue of Plato, has been variously re- 
garded as serious or playful. At a time when investiga- 
tions into language and giammar wore not more advanced 
than the study of formal logic, ought we to expect i!|^uch 
philological precision ? May it not have bceji the author’s 
purpose to fix a more definite meaning on words by associa- 
tion with others somewhat resembling them in sound, apart 
from any distinct theory of derivation, based on well- 
established laws ? The fact that no less than three dif- 
ferent etymologies of epws are given in the Oratylus and 
Phsedrus, and more than one of o-wfxa in the Gorgias and 
Cratylus, certainly justifies this view. 

• It opens with the assertion that Socrates believes 
that there is a natural propriety in names. (Tr. 28d ; 
Cratyl. 38.1 A to 384 B.) llermogenes believes that 
the only propriety is one of convention, and that a 
name is an arbitrary symbol. (Tr. 284 ; 384 D.) “ Is 

there, then,” asks Socrates, “ a distinction between what 
is true and false? (Tr. ; 385 B.) Is not to speak of 
things as they are to speak true, and to speak of them 
as they are not, false? If a discourse is true as a whole it 
must be true in its minutest part, or the reverse ; and as 
a name or word is the least element of discourse, it must, 
in like manner, be true or false. • Are there to be as many 
names to a thing as there are persons to confer it ?” (Tr. 
28G ; 385 C, D.) Hermogenes replies, “ That different 
countries apply different names to the same things, and 
even Greeks differ from Greeks in this respect.” 

Socrates again asks, “ Whether things possess any essential 
nature or are, as Protagoras assorts, such as they appear 
to each individual, without any stable character? (Tr. 287 ; 
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386 A.) Are not some men completely bad and others good?” 
“ Certainly,” says Hermogenes ; “ there are many of 'the 
former class and few of the latter. (386 B.) Can some of 
ns be wise and others unwise, if what ProtaCgoras says is 
true ?” “No, surely,” remarks Hermogenes, “ neither does 
Protagoras say the truth, nor Euthydemus, who would 
mak^ all men equally bad and good.” (Tr. 288 ; 386 D.) 
“ There are, then,” observes Socrates, “ things which have 
a, firm existence of their own, not dependent on our fallible 
estimate of them ; and the same is true of the actions that 
pertain to them which take their complexion from some- 
thing more enduring than our opinion, and which cannot 
be dealt with arbitrarily or at random. (Tr. 289 ; 387 A, B.) 
We are bound, therefore, to speak of them correctly. A 
name is an instrument which we must use properly if we 
are to learn or distinguish an^dhing by means of it. (Tr? 
292 ; 388 B, C.) It is not the province of all men to assign 
names, but for the name-artificer, or him who settles cus- 
toms ; and such a person is rare. (Tr. 293 ; 389 A, B.) 
Onl}^ the dialectician can exercise this power successfully ; 
and Cratylus is right When he says that a name must be 
derived from the nature of wha^ is to be designated by it.” 
(Tr. 296 ; 390 D, E.) 

Socrates then alludes to the different designations of 
things by men and by gods, as expressed in Homer (Tr. 
297 ; 391 D) ; and we are soon brought face to face with 
the whole string of etymologies contained in this re- 
markable dialogue, which we shall not here follow more at 
length. Many have regarded the whole performance as a 
burlesque of the dreams of the etymologists. Mr. Grote 
Believes that ^lato has put these derivations forward in 
sober earnest. I have indicated above one mode of evading 
the difficulty by assuming that Plato was more concerned 
with suggesting the sense of the several words by placing 
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them in juxtaposition with others bearing an imperfect re- 
semblance in sound, which may be supposed to have been 
subjected to processes of contraction or lengthening, or 
local dialectic changes, and thus connecting them together 
in a bond of association in order to show natural connexion 
of meaning, rather than of strict grammatical derivation. 
Or it may be that in Plato's time no progress had^been 
made in those philological refinements whic^ characterise 
the greater grammarians of modern times, and that it was 
thought sufficient to catch at certain resemblances of sound 
which pass for little in our day. In the Index a further 
reference to groups of etymologies will be found, those of 
the Gods, Seasons, Mental Virtues, &c. 


PAPtMENIDES. 

Parmenides, one of the canonical dialogues of Plato, repre- 
sented as carried on between the philosopher of that name, 
Socrates as a 3 ’outh, the Eleatio Zeno (who defends his 
master Parmenides), and another person of the name of 
Aristotle, one of the thirty tyrants. (Tr. 403 ; 127 D.) After 
hearing Zeno’s discourse, Socrates begs him to read again 
the first hypothesis of his first argument ; and when it has 
been read, Socrates asks if Zeno asserts that, if the things 
existing a»e man 3 % the same will be both like and unlike ? 
This being admitted, it is impos^ble for the many to exist. 
(Tr. 404 ; 127 E.) Socrates declares that Parmenides, in 
his pliilosophical poem, asserts that the universe is one, and 
that lie ably supports this proposition (1 28 A) ; while Zeno 
denies the existence of the “many,” on apj^rently equally 
good grounds. Thus the two agree without really saying 
qpe word alike. (Tr. 404 ,*'128 B.) It is admitted by Zeno 
that Socrates is on the right scent, and that what he has 
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said supports Parmenides against those who would ridicule 
his doctrine of “the one.” (Tr. 405 ; 128 D.) What he 
really does is to show that the hypothesis of those who 
assert the existence of “ the man 3 ^ ” is more lawjghahle still ; 
but yet it was in a moment wlien the love of argument was 
uppermost that lie composed it, and then it was stolen from 
him and made public. (Tr. 40() ; 128 E.) 

Socrates asks Zano if ho does not think there is an 
essential abstract form of similitude and dissimilitude of 
which things partake? (Tr. 400 ; 129 11.) True, things 
are not one and many at the same time; but what is 
there startling in the fact of a man having a right and left 
side, an up and down, or being one of seven ? (Tr. 406, 
407 ; 129 C, D.) These abstract forms of like and unlike, 
one and many, motion and rest, are not to be confounded ; 
but yet Socrates would be more surprised if the same 
difficulty that exists in visible objects could bo shown to 
have place in forms as comprehended by the reasoning 
faculty. (Tr. 407 ; 129 E; IdO A.) Parmenides and Zeno, 
half annoyed, eye Socrates with great interest ; and the 
former, complimenting him on his acumen, questions him 
as to his belief in the separate existence of forms of jus- 
tice, and of the Ileautiful and Good — of man, fire, water, 
mud, dirt, hair, &c. (Tr. 408 ; 130 0, 13.) 

On this Socrates expresses a modest hesitation, and 
Parmenides reminds him of his youth and inexperience in 
philosophy (Tr. 408 ; 13Q E) ; he continues to press him 
with difficulties, to which allusion has elsewhere been made 
under articles “ One and Many,” “ Many and One.” (Tr. 
409, 410 ; 131 A, B, C, I), E.) 

Parmenides now urges that a more comprehensive 
abstract form of magnitude than the form already conceived 
and its participants, must be assumed, and that this mq^t 
go on ad infinitum, (Tr. 412 ; 132 A, B.) Socrates here, 
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however, cautions him that these forms are nothing but 
concepts in the soul, to which Parmenides rejoins, “Is 
there a mental conception of nothing?” This Socrates 
declares impossible. (Tr. 412; 132C.) He then explains 
that these forms are patterns in nature— that the participa- 
tion of which he has spoken is only an assimilation to them 
(Tr. 412 ; 132 D) ; but to this Parmenides objects, tl^^t we 
shall have a similitude, which will reproduco^tself ad infini- 
tum. (Tr. 412, 413; 132 E; 133 A.) Moreover, if an ab- 
solute form exists per se, it cannot exist in us, and things 
existing among us exist with reference to themselves, and 
not the forms as a common appellation. (Tr. 413. 414; 133 
B, C, D, E.) As forms do not exist in us, argues Parmenides, 
we do not partake of science. (Tr. 415 ; 134 B.) The ab- 
solutely beautiful and good, and other abstract ideas, are 
•therefore unknown. (Tr. 415 ; 134 C.) The deity will 
be in the highest degree possessed of science or knowledge, 
but will he, on what has been shown, be able to know what 
passes among men ? (Tr. 41(> ; 134 D) ; or will his mastery 
be a mastery of us? (Tr. 413 ; 134 E.) 

Here Socrates cautions Parmentdes lest he should take 
away knowledge from deity. (Ib.) Parmenides contends 
that these abstract forms do not exist or cannot be known, 
or are very difficult to be perceived, and still more to be 
taught. (Tr. 413, 417 ; 135 A, B.) Parmenides admits, 
however, that the denial of forms will be fatal to logic, 
dialectics, and philosophy" (Tr. 418 ; 135 C, D) ; and while 
praising a distinction made by Socrates, between things 
seen by the bodily eye and the eye of the mind, he lays 
it down that the most effectual way of procedure is, first to 
assume that a given proposition is ti ue, ayd then that its 
opposite is, and to see what will result from the opposed 
arguments. As an example for trial, let Zeno’s argument 
on the existence of the many ” be taken, what will happen 
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on the supposition that the one, tho many, the like and 
unlike, are, and are not? So, too, of generation and 
destruction, being and not being. (Tr. 419 ; 136 A, B, C.) 

It will not be necessary, after what has been said under 
article “ Many and One,” in the Index, to pursue this part 
of the subject into minuter detail. Parmenides gives the 
illui^ration of his meaning by a series of deductions from 
the two these^ “ The One is,” and “The One is not,” which 
strongly reminds us of what Kant has exhibited as “ An- 
tinomies of Pure Eeason.” I cannot do better than state 
what remains to be stated in the words of Mr. Grote : 
“ He proceeds to trace out the consequences which flow, 
first from assuming the affirmative thesis, Unum eat; next 
from assuming the negative thesis, or the antithesis, Unum 
nm eat The consequences are to be deduced from each 
hypothesis, not only as regards Unum itself, but as regards 
Ccetera^ or other things besides Unum. The youngest man 
of the party, Aristotle, undertakes the duty of respondent. 

“ The remaining portion of the dialogue (half of the whole) 
is occupied with nine distinct deductions, or demonstrations 
given by Parmenides. • The first five stai t from the assump- 
tion, Ujium eat; the last four from the assumption, Unum non 
eat The three first draw out the deductions from Unum eat 
in reference to Unum ; the fourth and fifth draw out the con- 
sequences from the same premiss, in reference to Ccetera. 
Again, the sixth and seventh start from Unum non eaU to 
trace what follows in regard to Unum : the eighth and ninth 
adopt the same hypothesis* and reason it out in reference to 
Ceetera/' 

The whole dialogue is amongst the most subtle and 
well-argued of the author’s productions, though chiefly 
of interest to tlie metaphysician, as well as in part barren 
and scholastic. 



SYMPOSIUM. OR BANQUET. 

Symposium is •the title of one of the most lively, sparkling 
and attractive of the canonical dialognes. The dramatic 
opening we omit. Socrates is met with, dressed somewhat 
more smartly than his wont, and, on being asked whe§e he 
is going, tells Aristodemiis that it is to Agjithon’s ; who, 
being somewhat of a fine gentleman, would expect punctilio 
in his visitors. (Tr. iii. 476 ; 174 A.) On the road, Socrates 
falls into a fit of abstraction, and is left standing in the 
highway, leaving Aristodemus, whom he has taken the 
liberty to invite, uninvited, to make his own introduction. 
(Tr. 478 ; 174 E.) Agathon bids the boy-attendants take 
upon them to entertain the guests, just as though they were 
themselves funiishing the repast. (Tr. 479 ; 175B.) In 
the middle of supper, after man}" inquiries for him, Socrates 
walks in, and is asked to lie down next to Agathon, to 
whom he pays a well-turned compliment. 

“ What an excellent thing would it be,” observes Socrates, 
“ if wi^dom always overflowed from •its possessor to his less 
accomplished associate when they are contiguous to one 
another, like water flowing through a skein of wool from 
one vessel to its neighbour ; for in that case I should highly 
esteem lying next you. (Tr. 480 ; 175 D.) My own wisdom 
is but a dream compared with that flashing oratoj-y of yours, 
that but lately astonished more than thirty thousand Greeks 
in the assembled theatre.” (Tr. 480 ; 175 E.) Agathon 
treats this as an ironical compliment, and observes, “ That 
their wisdom will soon be to bo judged of as the drinking 
proceeds and the preliminary libations^ having been 
poured, they at once commence their convivialities. (Tr. 
481 ; 176 A.) As they have been all pretty largely in- 
dulging the day before, they agree to allow each other to 
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do as they please, and the weaker heads readily accept 
the conditions, though Socrates, it is said, can swallow any 
amount of wine with impunity. (Tr. 482 ; 176 B, C.) 
See also what is said near the close of the dialogue. 
Eryximachns, being a physician, hereupon gives his opinion 
about drunkenness, which he declares to be a very bad 
thing ; and 8is he is suffering from a headache, and some of 
the party acc^^pt him as their medical adviser, they settle 
it that there shall be no debauch ; that the girl who plays 
the flute shall be dismissed to amuse herself or the women 
within, and that they will have some pleasant talk on a sub- 
ject to be agreed on. (Tr. 483 ; 176 E.) 

Phaodrus has been complaining that none of the poets 
has composed a panegyric on Love, child as he is and 
yet so divinely endowed. (Tr. 483; 177 A.) “You 
may meet with the praises of Hercules, or many trivial 
matters, such as salt, and yet Love still wants a strain 
worthy of him.”# (Tr. 484; 177 C.) Accordingly, it is 
resolved that they shall each try and praise Love to 
their utmost ability, the order of succession going round 
to the right hand, and that Phaedrus shall commence. 
(Tr. 485; 177 D.) Socrates at once falls in with this, de- 
claring that it is the only subject on which he himself knows 
how to talk ; and that Aristophanes, who thinks of nothing 
but Dionysus and Aphrodite, will be sure to assent. (Tr. 
485 ; 177 E.) Phsedrus begins by asserting “ That Love is 
a wonderful deity and the oldest and most honoured of the 
gods” (Tr. 486; 178 A), and quotes Hesiod and other 
authorities. (Tr. 487 ; 178 C.) “ Neither relationship, nor 
personal distinction, nor riches can accomplish that dread 
of shame and love of glory which Love effects. A man will 
be more pained to be seen acting amiss by the object of 
his passion than by father or relations. (Tr. 488 ; 178 D.) 
A state composed of lovers and loved would conquer the 
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whole world. The veriest coward would be a hero when 
thus inspired. (Tr. 488; 179 A.) Love will cause not 
only men but women to die for each other. Take Alcestis, 
who won a release from death ; while Orpheus, from want of 
courage, saw only the ghost of his wife and left his Eury- 
dioe behind. (Tr. 490 ; 179 E.) Then there is the honour 
the gods conferred on Achilles for his love of his friend, 
and his spuming the promise of old age in comparison with 
avenging himself on Hector, though at the ultimate sacri- 
fice of his own life. (Tr. 490 ; 180 A.) It is said that 
Achilles was younger than Patroclus, and beardless ; that 
when the loved object is attached to the lover, the gods 
look more benignly upon the former : and so they honoured 
Achilles, by sending him to the Islands of the Blest, more 
than they did Alcestis.” (Tr. 490 ; 180 B.) 

• Pausanias next takes up the discourse. There are, accord- 
ing to him, “ Two Loves : the one a daughter of heaven, 
the other of Zeus and Dione, who is the hackneyed Love. 
(Tr. 491 ; 180 D, E.) No action,” he tells us, ‘‘ is in its own 
nature good or evil ; neither is drinking, singing, chatting, 
per blameworthy or the reverse f what is rightly done is 
right, what is ill done is wrong. So it is with Lo’Sie : only 
honourable love is estimable. The common earthly love 
is not so. For example, the love of women or the love of 
bodies in preference to that of souls, or of persons however 
sill}’’ with attractive faces. (Tr. 491 ; 181 A, B.) The nobler 
sort of lovers reserve their affection for those in whom the 
mind is beginning to develope itself on approaching man- 
hood; and a love formed at this period is likely to prove 
lasting and not to be capriciously abandoned. (Tr. 493 ; 
181 D.) The love of boys should be prol^bited, it being 
uncertain how the character will turn out in respect of 
vice and virtue.” He furnishes examples of his meaning. 
(Tr, 494 ; 182 B, C.) “ In some states the rulers dread th 
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formation of close ties : thus the love of Aristogeiton and 
Harmodius was fatal to the supreme power. Here, however, 
it is different : lovers may do what in any other case would 
be objectionable. (Tr. 495 ; 182 D, E.) No dhe would try 
to obtain money or oflScial power by the acts of obsequious- 
ijiess which are approved in matters of love. Even the 
brea^ of an oath is here pardoned by the gods ; so that 
much license^ is conceded universally. (Tr. 490 ; 183 B, 
0). There are, however, cases of y)arontal interference 
which might seem to lead to an oppoisite conclusion. (Tr. 
496; 183 D.) The fact is that, taken by itself, as said 
above. Love is neither estimable nor discreditable. We must 
not gratify an evil person in an evil way, but only an 
honourable one in a commendable way. Tlie vulgar lover 
looks to the body, and when its bloom is past, he takes to 
flight and scatters his vows and assurances to the windsf* 
On the contrary, the noble lover is such for life. (Tr. 497 ,* 
183 E.j lie is not to be captivated in a hurry, nor to 
seek for money or power, but for wisdom and instruction. 
It is honourable to afford gratification for the sake of virtue, 
which is characteristic*’ of celestial love.” (Tr. 499, 500 ; 
185A,B, C.) 

It is now the turn of Aristoj)hanes to speak, who is still 
in'bis hiccough and suffering from past excess, but he ap- 
peals to Ervximachus to cure him or speak for him. This 
the latter promises to do, and in the meantime bids 
him gargle wdth cold WUter or tickle his nose with a 
feather, to excite sneezing, as a counter-irritant. He next 
applies the argument of Tausanias to what takes place in 
medical science. “Health and disease are unlike, and the 
one longs for /he opposed condition ; but we only seek to 
gi'atify that which is good in the bod 3 % not the evil. 
Medical science is, in a word, the relation of im]>letion to 
depletion, and the physician has to excite and proinoie that 
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penchant which should be felt, aud to get rid of that*which 
ought not to be present : so bringing the relations which 
are hostile into unity. (Tr. 500, 502 ; 186 A, B, 0, D.) 
These antagonist relations are those of cold to hot, moist 
to dry, &c. This was the art of ^sculapius ; such, too, is 
the office of music in harmonizing sharp and grave sounds, 
wedded to rhythm. (Tr. 502, 504; 187 A, B, C, D, E.^ The 
harmonious combination of seasons is eqnalljf favouiable to 
fruitfulness and increase as the opposite arrangement is to 
disorder, decay and mildew. The heavenly bodies are 
under this influence of Love, and so are the duties of piety 
and intercourse with the gods, and the same dictates duty 
to parents. That which has to do with the Good, and is 
the result of combined moderation and righteousness, is 
that which mainl}" contributes to happiness and makes us 
^ear to the gods.” (Tr. 505, 506 ; 188 A, B, C, 1), E.) 

The next speaker is Aristophanes, who thinks that men 
are utterly regardless of Love. (Tr. 507 ; 180 A, B, C.) He 
narrates a grotesque and fanciful myth, according to which 
“ Human beings were somewhat like blown bladders, with 
two faces, having four feet and as many hands, aud being her- 
maphrodite,so that when ih^y wanted to run, they rolled over 
and over like a wheel. (Tr. 508 ; 189 D, E; 190 A.) ^\ ithal 
they wore proud and aspiring and attempted to assail the 
gods, and were punished by being split into two instead 
of being dissipated by the thunderbolts of Zeus, who further 
threatened, that if they did not bdhave themselves he would 
again divide and leave them to hop on one leg. In a twink- 
ling the dichotomy was performed, as men cut pickling 
medlars or eggs with hairs. (Tr. 509, 510; 190 B, C, D.) 
Since this severance, each half desires its cc^nterpart ; and 
when it meets it, it is inflamed with an ardent love (Tr. 
610 to 513 ; 191 A to 192 B), and would accept the offer 
of being molted into one, if Hephaestus should make it. (Tr. 
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513 ; 192 C, D, E.) There is still the fear that we may again 
be split like the profiles on pillars, or the two sections of 
a counterpart symbol. But should we follow out a peifeot 
Love, there is a prospect that we may again be* united as at 
first.’* (Tr. 516 ; 193 C, D.) 

Agathon has now to follow, and is playfully flattered 
fey S^jcrates with a further allusion to his successful 
d^ui before tl»3 crowded theatre. To this Agathon rejoins, 
‘‘ That he hopes Socrates does not think him vainglorious 
on this account, or that he does not know that to speak 
before a few clever men is a far severer ordeal than to 
do the same before myriads of fools.” (Tr. 517 ; 194 A, B.) 
Phsedrus begs Agathon to postpone a conversation with 
Socrates till each has delivered himself of his pane- 
gyric. (Tr. 518; 194C, D, E.) Agathon, in complying, 
comments on the fact, “ That none of the preceding 
speakers has praised Love himself but only his gifts. This 
he wishes to correct. (Tr. 518 ; 195 A.) Love is accordingly 
declared to be the best and mo.st beautiful and youngest 
of the gods. He hates old Age, who always approaches 
too rapidly ; is ever young, and not to be confounded with 
Necessity and the violence of its#reign. He stands in need 
of a poet like Homer to describe him suitably. He dwells 
not in the souls of the violent and harsh ; he is supple and 
graceful, and can penetrate the inmost feelings, his food 
being flowers, and on flowers only does he light. No 
violence touches him, but he does everything in accordance 
with what is right and moderate, and is superior to plea- 
sure. Not even Ares is his match in valour, and his 
wisdom is equally conspicuous. (Tr. 520, 521 ; 196 A, B, 
C, D.) So clever is he in poetry, that he makes others 
poets, and by his agency all the animal race is produced. 
(Tr. 522; 196 E.) No artist becomes eminent on whom 
Love lays not his inspiring touch. At his instigation, 
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Apollo invented archery, physic, and divination ; the Muses 
became instinct with song ; Hephsestus skilled in metab 
lurgy ; Athene in the labours of the loom, and Zeus with 
wise counsel! (Tr. 522, 523 ; 197 A, B.) It was the love 
of Beauty that ordered all the works of the Divine hand. 
Not only is he the best and most beautiful, but he is the 
cause of these endowments in others. He it is that yves 

‘ To mortals peace, and to the ocean calm, • 

Beat to the winds and sleep, to sorrow, balm.' 

He is the general peacemaker, and president on all occ€W?ion8 
of mirth ; the giver of good-will, kind to the good, reve- 
renced by the wise, and the envy of those who do not 
possess him. The source of all gentleness and desire, he 
is steersman and saviour of gods and men, whom all 
ishould follow, hymning in sweetest strains.” (Tr. 524 ; 
197 D, E.) 

This speech of Agathon is received with thunders of 
applause, and Socrates now justifies his previous remark, 
that the eloquence of the poet would place him in great 
difficulty. Nevertheless he process to pull the speech to 
pieces. “No doubt it is^ a wonderful string of VQrbs and 
nouns, whose force is such that he might well take to his 
heels and decline to trj^ and emulate it, (Tr. 525 ; 198 A, 
B.) The 8]3eech reminds him of Gorgias, and he expects 
the intrusion of a Gorgon’s head to turn him to stone. (Tr. 
525 ; 198 C.) He now thinks he knows nothing of Love, 
and that he made a very stupid boast. {See Tr. 485'; 177 
E.) He had,” he says, “ foolishly thought that he was 
bound to speak the truth, and that this was altogether in 
his line. This, however, appears not to ^ the case, but 
that we are to pile up all manner of exaggeration. (Tr. 
526 ; 198 D, E.) But ho is not what he has been stated 
to be to those who know him. As I do not understand 
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this mode of praising, it was the tongue, not the mind, that 
made the rash promise.” (Tr, 627 ; 199 A, B, C.) 

Socrates draws his usual weapon, and asks Agathon, 
Socraiico more, “ Whether Love is the love bf something 
or nothing? (Tr. 628; 199 D, E.) Does Love desire 
that of which it is the love, or that of which it is not ? 
Is tl^s the case when it has it, or has it not? A large 
man does not^wnsh for largeness or a swift one for swift- 
ness. We want what is absent or what we have not. 
(Tr. 528 to 580 ; 200 A, B, C, D, E.) If Love orders 
the things of the gods, it is through the love of the 
Beautiful. Yet as we do not love what wo have, Love 
itself must in this case be ugly.” (Tr. 530 ; 201 A, B.) 
When Agatlion declares that he cannot reply to Socrates, 
the latter sa3’s “ That ho is unable to answer against the 
truth, not against himself, which would be easy enough,”* 
(Tr. 531 ; 201 C, D.) 

Socrates then conveys his views under the fable of a 
certain Diotima, who has instructed him in love matters, 
and whose words he will endeavour to recall. She does 
not allow that a thing is ugly because it is not beautiful. 
There js an intermediate stage ^between wisdom and ig- 
norance.” “ Then,” said I, “ if he is not ugly, he is a 
god of power.” “ Stop,” said she ; “ is he a god at all ? The 
gods are all beautiful and happy, but these aie the qualities 
which Love lacks, and therefore desires them, and how can 
he be divine? (Tr. 533;* 202 B, C, D.) Is ho, then, a 
mortal? Ko, he is intermediate : a great doemon power, 
which acts as interpreter between gods and men, and takes 
the control of sacrifices and mysterious rites. There are 
many daemons, ^ne of whom is Love. At a great banquet of 
the Celestials, Poverty came to beg at the doo]*, who saw 
Plenty, overcome by nectar, fall asleep in the Gardens of 
Zeus, and laid a trap for him by which she became the 
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mother of Love. Partaking, then, of a twofold nature, he is 
always poor, rough and sunburnt, unshod and homeless, 
lying on the bare ground without covering, sleeping under 
the open sky in doorways and thoroughfares, liaving his 
mother’s nature always associate with want, but, like his 
father, too, intriguing with the Beautiful and Good, being 
manly, adventurous, and always alive, a famous hunteT^ per- 
petually weaving devices, an affecter of wih^om, clever in 
pursuit of and extrication from mischief, j)hilosophising 
through his whole life, a dreadful quack, and drug com- 
pounder, and sophist. lie has neither been boin immortal 
normoital, but sometimes blooms and lives in the same 
day while his resources are whole, at another die^, but re- 
vives after the nature of his father. Whatever is fiom time 
to time supplied him is continually leaking out secretly, so 
that Love is neither in want nor in weal, and is in the 
midst between wisdom and folly.” (Tr. 534 to 536 ; 203 
A,B,C, D, E.) 

Diotima explains, “ That those who idiilosophise are 
neither the wifec nor the ij^norant, but those who feel 
their need of wisdom {see also Lys. Tr. i. 500 ; 218 A) ; 
and as Love admiies wisdom, he is in this case. The mistake 
has been that Love has been wiongly suppose d to be the 
thing loved. (Tr. 537 ; 8ymp. 204 B, C.) The lover of 
beautiful things longs for them to be his. (204 D.) We are 
apt to attiibute designations somewhat sweepingly : some 
love is not deemed worthy the name ; others who love in one 
particular way, take the whole attribute to themselves. (Tr. 
538, 539 ; 205 B, C, D.) Those in love are sjiid to be 
searching for their missing half. Men love only what they 
deem good, and wdll even part with their ^iseased limbs, 
but this good they long to be ever present with them.” 
(Tr. 540 ; 206 A.) 

Diotima further explains the yearning of Love on the 
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sight of objects of beauty, “ A sort of divine transport 
is excited, which is, in fact, a provision for securing im- 
mortality, on the principle of continued production. It 
is, in short, the love of immortality.” (Tr. 341, 642 ; 206 
B, C, D, E; 207 A.) Diotima next points attention to 
the instinct of love in animals, where there is no reflecting 
pow^, as explaining its origin. (Tr. 543 ; 207 B, C.) “ Im- 
mortality or d^iration can only be insured through genera- 
tion. Our personal identity is consistent with perpetual 
renewal. We are never the same in the molecules which 
compose our bodies, but we live on in one unbroken con- 
tinuity through gradual replacement of our constituent 
atoms. (Tr. 544 ; 207 D, E.) It is the same with the soul. 
No man's views, or feelings, or passions remain always the 
same, but are always springing up, shifting and dying out, 
without disturbing our unity. Forgetfulness, too, is the 
loss of knowledge, which is perpetually replaced by fresh 
acts of remembrance. Thus everything mortal is main- 
tained through constant change, and partakes of immorta- 
lity. (Tr. 545 ; 208 A, B.) All men are eager for posthumous 
fame, and prolong life in this way, and through the chil- 
dren left behind as their substitutes. It is not to be won- 
dered at that eveiy thing delights in its own offspring. (Tr. 
645 ; 208 B, C.) It was this love of undj^ing reputation 
that stimulated the apparent self-sacrifice of Alcestis, 
Achilles, and Codrus.” (Tr. 540 ; 208 D, and so on to Tr. 
648 ; 209 E.) 

Diotima now suras up the particulars of her teaching, 
and shows “ That the fundamental impulse is the love 
of beauty; next the recognition that all beauty partakes 
of a common element which is the same in all its con- 
crete forms ; and this will prevent the man from concen- 
tring all his affection on a single object. After this he 
will regard beauty of soul more than corporeal beauty. 
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passing onward to pursuits that partake of it, and honouring 
it in legal enactments and the teachings of science. No 
longer the slave of one attachment, his thoughts will take 
a wider range. He will roam over the whole ocean of 
beauty, drink in knowledge through elevating discourses, 
giving rise to conceptions of boundless philosophy, till he 
rises to the level of some master science. (Tr. 550, ^51 ; 
210 A, B, C, D.) When he has attained tl^ summit, he 
will come within view of eternal, indestructible, and unde- 
viating beauty ; not that of one thing, or one time, or 
variable with the occasion, but that which knows no change. 
Thus he proceeds, step by stop, from the first elementary 
embodiment to the general idea, through beauty of soul to 
that of pursuits and doctrines, till he attains to the abstract 
form itself (Tr. 553 ; 211 B, C) ; not gold, or splendid vest- 
ments, or dim unreality, or bauble of earth, but beauty 
radiant, unstained with mortal taint, such as may inspire 
perfect virtue and immortal bliss.’* (Tr. 554; 212 A.) 
Socrates concludes by declaring his sincere admiration and 
belief in the excellency of Love. (Tr. 555 ; 212 B, C.) 

At this sfage of the proceedings Alcibiades, with a throng 
of revellers, forces his way^n, in a state of intoxication. A 
highly dramatic scene follows. (Tr. 556, 557 ; 212 D,E; 
21 3 A, B, C.) Alcibiades is cither jealous or feigns jealousy 
of Socrates, which is confirmed by the statements of tlie 
latter. He first crowns Agathon with fillets, and, on dis- 
covering Socrates, binds him with some of the same, elects 
himself symposiarch, insists on their indulging in deeper 
cups, and declares that no amount of drinking will tell upon 
Socrates. (Tr. 558, 559 ; 213 D, E; 214 A, B.) It is pro- 
posed that Alcibiades should follow the exaiyple of the rest 
in praising Love, but he declares that he will only praise 
Socrates. (Tr. 560, 561 ; 214 C, ]>, E ; 215 A.) He likens 
Socrates “To the figures of Silenus, which are made 
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to open and disclose the statue of a god within. He is a 
Marsyas, capricious in his actions, and far more wonderful 
as a piper, keeping his listeners entranced and under a spell 
by his flow of words. (Tr. 562; 215 C, D.)* The hearer 
is startled and his feelings are roused more than the greatest 
orators, like Pericles, can effect.” Alcibiades describes 
him^lf as “ Stopping liis ears, avoiding him as a siren, and 
as ashamed t^) encounter him after neglecting his advice 
under the flattery of the multitude. lie has often even 
wished him dead. (Tr. 562, 563; 215 E; 216 A, B, C.) 
Socrates knows not his own lack of outward giace anymore 
than Silenus, but wdien opened is full of wonderful mode- 
ration. He cares not for personal beauty in others, and is 
full of sarcasm and diatribes against mankind. (Tr. 561; 
216 I), E.) Pnder a false idea that he was charmed with 
the narrator’s beauty, the latter conceived himself a fortu* 
nate person, and invited him to a closer attachment.” (Tr, 
564 to 569 ; 217 A to 219 B.) And in relating all this 
he incidentally oh>ei ves, “ That no one who has been bitten 
by a viper will ever describe bis suff erings to any but those 
who have experienced tliem. fTr. 567 ; 218 A.) 

“ But such tcmptiitions were ^11 of no avail to shake the 
inflexible virtue of the philosopher, w^ho ro^e superior to 
every assault, more invuluerahle than Ajax to steel. (Tr. 567 
to 570 ; 218 B, 0, 1), E ; 219 A, B, H, E.) During the 
expedition to Potidaea, he suipassed all in bravery and the 
endurance of cold and hunger, while lie could exceed all 
in the power of drinking, when compelled. Kotwith- 
standing the severity of the frost he would go abroad 
in his ordinary clothing and without shoes, where others 
were buried ir^ felt and skins. He was once observed 
to stand for twenty-four hours in one spot in deep ab- 
sorption of thought. (Tr. 571; 220 C, D.) The prize of 
honour assigned to Alcibiades he declares to have been 
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really due to Socrates, though steadfastly declined by 
him. (Tr. 571 ; 220 E, See also vol. iv., Tr. 150; Lach. 
181 A, B.) It was also wonderful to witness his sagacity 
and courage hi the retreat from Delium, and tlie assurance 
that he inspired that it would bo no easy thing to get 
the better of him. (Tr. 572; 221 A, B.) Totally unlike 
other heroes, who have their counterparts, he stands fiipt in 
the power of discourse, though even here 1^ is singular. 
He is always illustrating his meaning by figures taken from 
common or mean objects, as donkeys, blacksmiths, shoe- 
makers, curriers, and ringing changes on the same phrase- 
ology, but when the inner meaning is discerned, bis teach- 
ings are replete with ethical wisdom and truth.” (Tr. 573 ; 
222 A.) 

After a further play ful and diamatic description of what 
took place, the company is again intruded on with a good 
deal of uproar ; whereupon some of the party retire ; some 
fall asleep, overcome by indulgence; others protract the 
-discussion or nod over it till daybreak ; and Socrates is last 
heard insisting that a good tragic poet will make a good 
comic one, both requiring a commob tiilent ; and at last he, 
too, when all the rest had ^eft or fallen asl(‘c]i, look himself 
off to the Lyceum, with no sign of any ill ellbcts from what 
he had taken. (Tr. 575, 57G ; 223 A, B, C, D.) The peculiar 
mannerism of Socrates is touched on Tr. i. 18t) to 1 93 ; Gorg. 
401 A, B, C ; 494 B, C. See Art, Socrates in Index, 
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PHILEBUS. 

(Translation. Vol. IV.) 

Philebqs, a canonical dialogue of Plato, between a person of 
that name, Socrates, and Protarchus, on the subject of 
pleasure. Socrates contends, against Philebus, that wisdom 
and true opinion are preferable to pleasure as a chief good. 
(Tr. 3, 4 ; 11 B, C.) We should all strive to determine that 
condition of soul which will most procure happiness. (Tr. 
4, 5; 11 D, E; 12 A, B.) Pleasure, or Aphrodite, with 
reverence be it spoken, assumes all sorts of forms very dis- 
similar: there is that of the temperate and thoughtful max, 
and that of the intemperate and thoughtless. (Tr. 6 ; 12 C, 
D.) Protarchus contends that the pleasure, though derived 
from opposed objects, is not at variance with itself. On this 
Socrates remarks, that no one denies that pleasure is plea- 
sant; but how will yoil designate the good that is common 
to good and evil pleasures? (T,r. 7 ; 13 B, C.) Protarchus 
still insists that pleasure qtwad pleasure is not opposed to 
itself, but Socrates declares we may as well say that no 
science is unlike another science. (Tr. 8 ; 13 D, E ; 14 A.) 
The real question is. Is the chief good placed in intellect or 
in pleasure ? (Tr. 9 ; 14'B, C.) 

Allusion is next made to the paradox of the many 
being one, and the one many. Want of clear agree- 
ment on this question leads to confusion, (Tr. 10 to 14 ; 
14D,E; 15 A, B, C, D, E; 16 A, B.) With the fire of 
Prometheus as a gift from heaven came the endowment 
of speculating on the bounded and unbounded, the search 
for unity, then the numbered and the infinite; but our 
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sages jump the intermediate, and pass at once from one to 
infinitude. (Tr. 14 to 16 ; 16 C, D, E ; 17 A.) The voice 
is an example of the one and infinite, but only the study 
of its parts l»ads to grammar. (Tr. 16 ; 17 B.) It is the 
same with music — its sharps and flats, and intervals, and 
harmonious combinations, rhythms, and metrical feet; if 
number is not regarded, the infinite in it only bafflei^ and 
confuses ; we cannot pass from one to the infinite without 
intermediate numbers. (Tr. 17, 18; 17 C, D, E ; 18 A.) 
Theuth first noticed that in the limitless of vocal utterance 
there were letters, both vowels and mutes, whose proper 
combinations gave rise to grammar. (Tr. 19 ; 18 B, C, D, E.) 

These illustrations are made to bear on the original 
question as to the greater desirableness of intellect or 
pleasure. Each are of many kinds and degrees. The 
question at issue is re-stated. (Tr. 21, 22 ; 19 A, B, C, D, 
E ; 20 A, B.) Socrates refers to having heard, in a waking 
or sleeping dream, that neither intellect nor pleasure 
is the chief good, but some third thing, so that pleasure 
need not be subdivided into its several sub-species. (Tr. 23 ; 

20 C.) First, however, let us ask whether the Good is com- 
plete in itself and self-sufficing. (Tr. 23 ; 20 D.) Suppose 
that no intelligence exists in the life of pleasure, nor plea- 
sure in that of intelligence, seeing that if either is the Good 
it wants no addition. (Tr. 24 ; 20 E.) But if a man had 
neither intellect, memory, knowledge, nor true opinion, he 
could not tell whether he experienced pleasure or not — it 
would be to live the life of a breathing viscus. (Tr. 24, 25 ; 

21 A, B, C.) Nor would the purely intellectual life with- 
out pleasure suit, but a life made up of both. (Tr. 26 ; 21 
D, E; 22 A.) Yet, although in this mix^ state neither 
pleasure nor intellect is the chief good per «e, pleasure has 
no title even to the second prize (Tr. 27 ; 22 B, C, D, E) ; 
intellect is, however, most allied to it (lb.). 
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Here comes in the necessity for further subdivision, that 
of the limited and unlimited having already been laid 
down. (Tr. 27 to 29 ; 23 A, B, C, D, E.) The hotter 
and colder, the more and the less, belong to the class 
of the unlimited. (Tr. 30, 31 ; 24 A, B, C, D, E; 25 A.) 
The contraries of these, the equal, the double to the 
limited. (Tr. 32 ; 25 B, C, D.) It is the introduction of 
number that causes things to be symmetric and har- 
monious ; the combination of the two classes, when duly 
made, causes health, and brings music to completeness 
—causes moderation in the seasons, and innumerable 
other blessings. (Tr. 34, 35 ; 20 A, B, C, I>.) The third 
class is intermediate; the fourth has regard to causation. 
(Tr. 35 ; 26 E.) These four classes re* enumerated — the 
limited, the unlimited, the mixed or intermediate, and the 
cause of the mixed and intermediate. (Tr. 3G ; 27 A, B.) 
The first prize was assigned above to the life of intellect 
and pleasure combined, which accordingly belongs to our 
third class. (Tr, 37 ; 27 C, D.j Pleasure and pain are un- 
limited, and cannot therefore belong to the good, and 
Socrates asks. To wliicb «las8 must intellect be referred? (Tr. 
37 ; 28. A.) All the wise regard intellect as sovereign lord 
of heaven and earth. (Tr. 38 ; 28 B, C.) Shall we say that 
unreasun governs the w{)rld by chance, or that mind is the 
sovereign arranger? (Tr. 38 ; 28 D.) We see indistinctly 
how the universe consists of elements — that these elements 
are feebler in us than in the Cosmos, which is marvellous 
for its beauty and fulness. (Tr. 39 ; 28 E ; 29 A, B.) But do 
we feed the fire of the universe, or that of the universe our 
mortal fire ? (Tr. 40 ; 29 C) ; or by our previous classifioa* 
tion can we possess soul and wisdom, imperfect as we are, 
and the majestic world and heavens be destitute of it? 
There is, then, a cause of tlie universe, which is no other 
than mind. (Tr. 41; 29 D, E; 30 A, B, C.) Thus intellect 
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and mind are in the fourth claes of the causal, pleasure in 
that of the limitless, without beginning, middle, or end. 
(Tr. 42, 43 ; 30 D, E ; 31 A.) 

Pleasure is mot to be known apart from pain ; according 
to Socrates, they are contemporaneous in their production, 
and thus being mixed, belong to the third class of inter- 
mediate. (Tr. 43 ; 31 B, C.) Pain is a loosened harmgpj', 
pleasure one rightly attuned (Tr. 44 ; 31 D) ^ so is hunger 
a loosening and pain, and eating a restringing and plea- 
sure ; and the same is true of thirst, fever, frigidity. 
Then there is mental anticipation, giving rise to hopes 
and fears. (Tr. 44, 45 ; 31 E ; 32 A, B, C.) Pleasure and 
pain are not, then, coincident with good, ‘^but sometimes 
partake of it (Tr. 46 ; 32 D) ; but as pleasure arises 
when a given state is restored, and pain when it is de- 
stroyed, what is the condition which admits of neither ? 
(Tr. 46 ; 32 E.) The intellectual person may experience 
little delight or depression, and this may be the most god- 
like condition, though it is not -likely that the gods feel 
neither pain nor pleasure. (Tr. 46, 47 ; 32 E ; 33 A, B.) 
If we cannot obtain the first prize for mind, we must apply 
our reasoning to obtain the second. (Tr. 47 ; 33 C.), The 
pleasure of the soul comes to it through memory, and we 
must recollect what memory and perception are. Outward 
objects, some of them leave no impression, while others shock 
our whole frame : the former do not make themselves known 
to us, and are therefore not forgoUen, but we are insensible 
to them (Tr. 48 ; 33 D, E) ; the latter give rise to sen- 
sation. (Tr. 48 ; 34 A.) Memory is the keeping alive a 
sensation, and it differs from recollection. (Tr. 48 ; 34 B.) 

All this is noted that we may clearly understand the nature 
of mental pleasure and desire (Tr. 49 ; 34 ; but hunger 

and thirst are desires, either for food or drink, or the filling the 
vacuity which causes them. We desire, therefore, a contrary 
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state, but if we experience the feeling for the first time, we 
shall recognise neither the cause nor remedy. The thirsty 
person does not desire thirst, or its equivalent vacuity, hut 
the filling the void ; and this can only hec derived from 
memory, seeing the soul has had no perception of it. The 
animal desires the opposite of vacuit}" to cure the defect, 
and this indicates a remembi ance on the part of the soul ; so 
that it is the soul, not the body, that hungers and thirsts, and 
experiences Aesire. (Tr. 49 to 51 ; 34 D, E ; 35 A, B, C, D.) 
The subject is continued through Tr. 52 ; 35 E ; 36 A, B. 

It is further asked whether these pains and pleasures can 
be termed true or false — or partly one, parti}" the other ; to 
which Protarchus replies, that they can hardly be false, 
though Socrates thinks they may be, as well as fears or 
opinions. (Tr. 53 ; 36 Are not some pleasures false 
and others true ? No, says Protarclius again. Neither, theu, 
in morning nor evening dream, in madness or drivelling, can 
there be one who deems himself pleased when he is not 
pleased. (Tr. 54 ; 36 D, E). Whether anyone is delighted, 
or holds an opinion rightly or wrongly, will the feeling 
delight, or opinion, be less real ? IIow, then, is opinion some- 
times pdse, and pleasure always true ? Are falsehood and 
truth inseparable from, and yet qualifiers of opinion? But 
pleasure and pain admit of qualification, and there are evil 
and erroneous pleasures as well as opinions. (Tr. 55 ; 37 
A, B, C, D, E.) Are we to call a pleasure right or good 
•when it is based upon illusion? (Ib.) Yet Socrates admits 
that pleasure does seem compatible with false estimate ; and 
Protarchus maintains his opinion manfully, though admitting 
that there is a difference between pleasure based on right 
judgment, and that based on ignorance or misconception. 
(Tr. 56 ; 38 A.) “ There is,” Socrates says, “ a true and 

false opinion, and pleasure and pain attach to them ; but 
opinion is the result of sense-perception and memory.” 
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(Tr. 56 ; 38 B.) The case of distant objects, and a figure 
standing under a tree by a cliff. (Tr. 57 ; 38 C, D.) Opinion 
about it entertained and expressed, but if retained in the 
mind, and k(^t to itself, the soul becomes a book inscribed 
with what is true or false. (Tr. 58 ; 38 E ; 39 A.) 

There is besides, imagination, like a painter within us, who 
depicts the scene and gives rise to true and false repre»nta- 
tion, and all this with reference to past, presefit, and future. 
(Tr. 59 ; 39 B, C.) But pleasure and pain are felt by the 
soul before they are felt by the body ; these representations 
in us have mainly reference to the future, and so it is with 
fancies— true pictures occurring to the good, and false to the 
bad. Thus men’s souls are susceptible of false pleasures and 
pains, and it is possible for them to conceive of what does 
not, has not, and will never exist, and to have false opinion, 
^nd to take pleasure in that which has no real ground ; and 
so as regards desire and fear. Accordingly pleasure, like 
opinion, is bad from being false. (Tr. 59 to 61 ; 39 D, E : 
40 A, B, (\ D, E.) 

To this statement Protarchus objects, and in the further 
prosecution of his argument, Soctates observes that the 
soul is that which desire^ a state which contradicts the 
bodily feelings, to which pain and pleasure belong. 
Pains and ])leasures lie side by side, and belong to the 
unlimited, susceptible of “ the more ” and “ the less,’* and 
of being compared ; but according as they are viewed at a 
distance or near, so is their relative seeming importance, 
and this brings in what is adventitious and not true. (Tr. 
62, 63 ; 41 A, B, C, D, E ; 42 B.) Pain is said to be pro- 
duced by change of bodily state, and pleasure by return to 
the normal condition, and thus a state, o^rest would be 
neutral ; but yet, as all things are in a perpetual flux, we are 
often, too, unconscious that such a process is going on : hence 
it is only great changes that are thus sensible, so that the 
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neutral condition may exist in spite of gradual alteration. 
(Tr. 64, 65 ; 42 C, D, E ; 4;} A, B, C.) 

But what are wo to make of the statement that to live 
without pain is the greatest pleasure? • Those who 
think this, and say so, have a false estimate of pleasure, 
if the negative condition is not the same as that of being 
pleaded. (Tr. 66, 67 ; 43 D, E ; 44 A, B.) The natural 
philosophers assert that all pleasure is merely an avoid- 
ance of pain, and that the former is a witchery ; but, 
without agreeing with this, let us use it as an auxiliary 
aspect of the question. Kow to know a thing we must 
judge of it in its extreme cases, and those pleasures 
which have tliis character belong to the body, and more to 
persons in disease than health — as, for example, the gratifica- 
tion of thirst in fever, or of the desire for excessive indulg- 
ence. We are not speaking of quantity, but intensity. Thus* 
too, with the soul, the most violent pains and pleasures are 
not felt by the most virtuous. (Tr. 67 to 70 ; 44 C, D, E ; 
45 A, B, C, D, E.) 

He comes next to cases of mixed pain and pleasuie, irri- 
tation, and relief by 6#?ratching {see vol. i. p. 57. Phsad. 
60 B.j,; the shivering person^ warming himself at the 
fire, &c. Further elucidation of the pleasure and pain of 
scratching, of delirious enjoyment overpowei ing slight un- 
easiness. (Tr. 70 to 72 ; 46 A, B, C, D, E ; 47 A.) Persons 
talk of dying with pleasure. (Tr. 72 ; 47 B.) In the case 
of the soul, its pains are anger, terror, desire, grief, the pas- 
sion of love, and envy, and jealousy ; but these are sources of 
exquisite pleasure also. Take Homer’s honey-sweet anger, 
the tears shed at tragic representation, the delight of the 
envious man at his neighbour’s misfortunes (Tr. 73 to 75 ; 
47 C, D, E ; 4^ A, B, C) ; also the cases of ignorance, where 
men fancy themselves richer, or handsomer, or more vir 
tuous than they are. Such ignorance, when feeble, is ridicu- 
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lous, but when powerful is to be dreaded. The laughing at 
it is pleasurable ; but as ignorance is an evil, this is to laugh 
at the evils of friends, and thus amusement may become 
mixed with bnvy, pleasure with pain. (Tr. 75 to 78 ; 48 
D, E ; 40 A, B, C, D, E ; 50 A.) Pain and pleasure are also 
mixed in the drama of life, and in the exercise of the 
passions ; and belong to the soul per se, the body per scJ^ and 
to both conjoined. (Tr. 78 ; 50 A, B, C, D, E.) 

Socrates here states that he does not assent to those who 
make all pleasure to consist in the cessation of pain, though he 
thinks that there are seeming, as distinct from real, pleasures 
and pains, and also man}' of a mixed character. (Tr. 79 ; 51 A.) 
The pure unmixed pleasures are those derived from beauti- 
ful colours, figures, odours, whose absence leaves no sense 
of deficiency, and are positively pleasurable when perceived. 
^Tr. 79 ; 51 B.) Figure is beautiful in itself (Tr. 80 ; 51 
C) ; so are clear soft pure tones apart from 'harmony (Tr. 
80 ; 51 D) ; the case of odours is not so strongly marked. 
(Tr. 80 ; 51 E.) Then there are the pleasures connected 
with learning, the forgetting which is not felt to be pain- 
ful, unless we reason upon it. They belong, however, only 
to the few, and are urimix^d. (Tr. 81 ; 52 A, B.) • 

His next distinction is, that violent pleasures lack modera- 
tion, and the gentler do not — that the pure and simple and 
adequate are better than the extravagant. As an example he 
takes the purity of white, and argues that a small amount of 
unmixed pleasure greatly surpasses a larger quantity mixed 
with pain. (Tr. 82, 88 ; 52 C, D, E ; 53 A, B.) Pleasure, 
too, is always generating, and has no fixed existence. That 
which is noblest in nature is that which is self-sufficing, and 
does not desire anything else. Now all g<^erating is for 
the sake of something else, and this will therefore be the 
case with pleasure, but that for the sake of which genera- 
tion takes place is in the class of the Good. Thus pleasure 
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is not the Good. (Tr. 83 to 86 ; 53 C, D, E ; 54 A, B, C, 
D.) But those who esteem the pleasure of curing hunger 
and thirst as a great end of existence, prefer destroying and 
restoring, or generating, to a life of pure thohght without 
pain or pleasure. (Tr. 86 ; 54 E ; 55 A.) It would he 
absurd that a good man in pain should deem himself a 
wicl^d man, or that a man should measure his virtuousness 
by his present gratification. We must ring every state- 
ment like a piece of china, to see if it is cracked or not. (Tr. 
87 ; 55 B, C.) In all arts one part is more allied to pure 
science, and another less ; there is also the wa^^ in which it 
is apprehended by the philosophic and the vulgar. Thus 
one view of it has an aspect of greater cleainess and purity 
than the other. There are, in fact, two kinds of arithmetic 
and mensuration comprehended under one name. (Tr. 88 to 
92 ; 55 D, E ; 56 A, B, 0, D, E ; 57 A, B, C, D.) 

Higher, however, than all these is the science of dialectics, 
which takes cognisance of the really existent. (Tr. 92; 
57 E ; 58 A.) “But,” says Protarchus, “ I have heard Gorgias 
extol the art of persuasion above all other arts.” This, 
Socrates declares, is not®ihe question, what most benefits us, 
but what looks to the clear, exact, and true; we should love 
tiTith for its own sake. (Tr. 93, 94 ; 58 B, C, D, E.) Most 
arts first make use of opinion, and the student of nature 
seeks to find how the world has been produced, and its modes 
of action (Tr. 94 ; 59 A) ; still in these matters of genera- 
tion there is no clearness dr fixity. (Tr. 95 ; 59 B.) There 
are, however, things immutable and true, perfectly the same 
and unmixed, and next, all that is most nearly related. 
Everything besides falls into a lower rank. To these leading 
things we givqthe most dignified names, such as mind, in- 
telligence, wisdom, which are concerned with entities. 
(Tr. 95, 96 ; 59 C, D.) 

He here attempts a partial rSsume, that he (Socrates) 
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asserts against Philebus that pleasure and good are not 
identical, and that mind is more akin to good than plea- 
sure, When good is possessed it is self-sufficing. We 
have been tre*ating of pleasure uncombined with intellect 
and the converse case, and the conclusion pronounced is 
that neither is per se the absolute Good. It must belong, 
then, to that which is mixed. (Tr. 96 to 98 ; 59 E ; 60 B, 
C, D, E ; 61 A, B.) He therefore suggests a scierap mixing, 
coupled with invocation to the gods, and supposes two 
fountains — one of honey for pleasure, and another of pure 
spring- water for intellect — and then inquires how the mixing 
must be made. (Tr. 99 ; 61 C.) Some pleasures and sciences 
are purer than others ; will the best life depend on the due 
admixture of these ? (Tr. 99 ; 61 D, E.) Will the man who 
knows the higher geometry, but not the practical mason’s 
jTatterns, succeed in building? — ortho musician by the pure 
production of sounds apart from imitation? (Tr. 100; 62 

A, B.) Are we to throw wide the doors, and let pure and 

impure sciences throng in, as into PTomer’s meeting of 
the waters, and also the pleasures true and false? The 
answer is. Yes, after first admitting the true. (Tr. 101 ; 
62 C, D, E.) . • • 

Having them now all assembled, the question is asked 
of pleasure and intellect, what is their own decision ? Will 
you pleasures dwell with mind, or without ? The reply is, 
that One should dwell with them which knows itself, and 
them and all others perfectly. The same question is put to 
intellect, will it like to be without pleasures ? — and the replj’ 
is that it needs no vehement desires and maddening joys, 
but only such as promote health and virtue. So speaks 
mind on its own behalf, and that of memory an^ true opinion. 
(Tr. 101 to 103; 63 A, B, C, D, E; 64 A.) That with 
which truth cannot be combined has no real essence. (64 

B. ) We are, then, at the threshold of the Good, and we will 
consider whether the Good is attached more directly to in- 
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telleot or pleasure. (64 C.) Every mixture must partake 
of due proportion and adjustment among the ingredients ; 
but this proportionateness is a beauty and virtue, and the 
Good takes refuge with the Beautiful. It is tecom in g clear 
which of the two lival principles is worthy of most honour. 
Mind is mure allied to truth than pleasure, for pleasure is a 
boat ter, and if mind is not truth it is next of kin; also' 
it is more alked to moderation than its competitor, and to 
beauty. Has any one in a waking or dreaming state 
deemed mind not beautiful ? (Tr. 104 to 100 ; 04 D, E ; 65 
A, B, C, D, E.) We put out of sight or into shade the acts 
of persons immoderately devoted to pleasure; we assign the 
first place to moderation, the second to beauty and its asso- 
ciate properties, the third to intellect, the fourth to correct 
opinion, the fifth to Ihe pure painless pleasures, the sixth 
to wliat remains. (Tr. 107 ; 00 A, B, C.) We now put the 
colophon to what has been advanced. Mind is more to a 
man’s interest than pleasure. Neither is the absolute Good, 
but mind is the nearer related to it of the two. To those who 
allege the natural instincts of the animal tribes, as proving 
the omnipotence of pleaWire, and think that the unrestrained 
indulgence of brute beasts can ant weigh the verdict of phi- 
losophy, we will not yield the least standing ground. 

It is easy enough to catch the general scope of the argu- 
ment, but not always to exhibit the several links in their 
due connection. So prolific and excursive is the mind of 
Plato in the person of Socrates, that he has often darted away 
for new matter of illustration, or what is to bo so applied 
presently, before you are aware of his having broken off, or 
. knowing how he is to get back to that which has been sud- 
denly interruf)ted. The conclusions arrived at in this 
dialogue are less of a negative character than usual. Indeed, 
the chief deduction is expressed in a tone rather of positive 
assurance, and has nothing halting or uncertain about it, in 
the terms in which it is expressed. 
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Charmides, a*dialogue of Plato on Temperance or Mode- 
ration, regarded in ancient times as genuine, between 
Socrates, Cheereplion, Critias, and the person of this name. 
No sooner does Chairephon catch sight of Socrates, wt» has 
just returned from the battle of Potidoea, tkan he rushes 
forward to question him about the incidents of the fight, 
concerning which the latter tells all he is asked. (Tr. 113, 
114 ; 153 A, B, C.) On his part, Socrates inquires -Nvhatis 
going on in the world of philosophy, and who are the most 
remarkable men of the day for beauty and wisdom. (Tr. 114; 
153 D.) “ This will soon be seen,” says Ciitias, “for here 

come the followers of the most attractive youth of his time, 
tIJharmides, son of our relative Glaiicon a judgment 
which Socrates at once confirms. (Tr. 114, 115 ; 154 A, B, 
C.) So beautiful is his person said to bo, that his face will 
go for nothing by contrast. (154 1).) Here Socrates 
observes, “ that he will be a prodigy if his soul is as well 
formed as his body, and that they oifght to lay this bare. Let 
him be introduced forthwith.” (Tr. 115 ; 154 E ; *155 A.) 

Critias orders that Charmides should be summoned, on 
pretence of meeting a physician who may prescribe for 
a pain in bis head of which he complains. He comes ac- 
cordingly, and all struggle to get a place near him, pushing 
each other from the form in order to monopolize the best 
place. Socrates is overawed for the moment by the beauty 
of the youth, and feels embarrassed, but recovering his 
composure, declares, “ That he knows a simple which, with 
due incantation, will banish his headache. ^(Tr. 116, 117 ; 
155 B, C, D, E.) I will write down the prescription, which 
will perform more than it promises. (156 A.) If a man 
with a pain in the eyes has recourse to a clever physician. 
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he will not attempt to cure the eyes but the head. Nor 
will he strive to better the head but the whole body. My 
incantation was learnt from a Thracian doctor of Za- 
molxis, one of those who can render men imlnortal. Za- 
molxis insisted that it was of no use to cure the e}’ es before 
the head, the head before the body, or the body before the 
soul^as cured. The incantations he proposed were beauti- 
ful reasoning^, When he had presented me, Socrates, with 
the medicine and the charm, he enjoined me to use the 
latter first. This 1 promised to do ; and I now ask you to 
let me charm your soul before 1 administer the medicine 
to your head.’’ (Tr. 117, 118 ; 156 B, C, D, E ; 157 A, B, C.) 

“ This will be a godsend,” said Critias, “ if he is to be 
bettered in his mind and head too ; but he is already conspi- 
cuous for his wise moderation.” This leads to a long pane- 
gyric on the ancestors of Charmides and Critias, and their* 
connection with Solon, accounting for this great beauty 
and moderation. (Tr. 119; 157 D, E ; 158 A, B.) “If Char- 
mides is already thus well-minded, he will not want the 
charms of Zamolxis or the Hyperborean Abaris, but only 
the head mixture.” Charmides modestly rejoins, “ That 
he cannot say he is not tempe|;ate without contradicting 
what others say, nor that he is, without appearing to praise 
himself.” (Tr. 120; 158 C, D.) Socrates suggests that the 
point should be inquired into. (Tr. 120; 158 E.) “If 
Charmides possesses this temperance or soundness of mind, 
it must leave its mark on the man, and be associated with 
some inner feeling. It can, therefore, be expressed in 
words.” Charmides then says, “ It is doing everything in 
a quiet, methodical way.” To this Socrates objects, “ That 
in writing, reading, playing a musical instrument, wrest- 
ling, boxing, running, leaping, rapid action is jgenerally 
more beautiful than slow. If temperance is beautiful, 
therefore it should be something quick rather than quiet. 
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It is thus, too, in learning, and teaching, remembering, and 
quick discernment. (Tr. 121 ; 159 A, B, C, D, E.) So with 
deliberation and all the actions of the mind and body, 
swiftness is n(5t less beautiful than slowness : so that a quiet 
life is not more temperate than an active one, if a tempe- 
rate life is beautiful.” (Tr. 122, 123 ; 160 A, B, C, D, E.) 

Channides next proposes to define temperance or mod^a- 
tion by modesty ; but, according to Homer, modesty is out 
of place in cases of urgent need, and is not always as good 
as moderation is. They are not, therefore, identical. He 
next suggests that it is doing one’s own business. Socrates 
exclaims, “ That he got this from Critias or one of the 
sophists, though it matters not whence, as the question is 
not who said it, but whether it is true. (Tr. 123, 124 ; 161 
A, B, C.) The person who declared this did not mean what 
the statement implies. Were every man to be his own 
tailor and cobbler the state would not be well regulated, 
and therefore not conspicuous for virtuous moderation. 
This would be intensely stupid. What, then, is meant by 
doing one’s own business ? Or does the man not know what 
hehieans, as is probable?” (Tr. IM, 125; 161 I), E; 162 
A, B.) In saying this, Soprates has an e^^e to Critias as 
the prompter of Charmides. The former grows uneasy, and 
casts an angry look at Charmides, as not maintaining bis 
credit, any more than a bad actor does that of his author. 
But Socrates defends Charmides, and begs Critias to take 
up the cudgels, and reply. (Tr.*125; 162 C, D, E.) The 
latter admits that all artizans do not only their own but 
other people’s business. Therefore those who do the leist 
may be temperate likewise, and so the definition is value- 
less. As Critias disputes the last inference, ^ocrates asks, 
“ If he does not think that making and doing are the same ?” 
To this he replies, “ No ; nor is ‘ to work ’ the same as ‘ to 
make.’ Hesiod declares work honourable, but he does not 
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say that to make shoes, or to sell pickled cockles is so. 
Only the making what is good or beautiful can be so re- 
garded, or what belongs to our home as distinct from what 
is foreign.” (Tr. 126 ; 163 A, B, C.) 

“ Pray define,” says Socrates. Do you mean to assert 
that moderation is the transacting or making of what is 
goo^. ?” “I do.” “Well, then, he who acts badly has 
no title to the term. Can a man who is moderate be 
at the same time ignorant that he is so ?” “ I think not,” 

sa^^s Critias. “Yet the physician may act usefully and 
fittingly, and so far moderately, while not knowing 
what he is doing.” Critias would rather lecall what 
he has said, if this is the legitimate inference. He will 
not admit that a man has the virtue of moderation who 
is ignorant of himself. (Tr. 127, 128 ; 163 D, E; 164 A, 
B, C, D.) He is of opinion that the Delphic precept is an 
exhortation to “ moderation,” not a mere sentiment, like the 
fXTfSev ayav, and, ro lyyirq rrapa 8* arr/, “ do nothing in excess,” 
and “be not surety for thyself or another.” (Tr.l29; 165 A, B.) 

After some concessions and explanations, in which 
both plead ignorance," Socrates observes, “ That if modera- 
tion is’ the knowing anything,- it is a branch of science. 
Now the science of medicine or architecture has some 
beautiful results. What, then, is the beautiful result 
of moderation as knowledge of self?” Critias, on this, 
declares “ That every science is distinct from others, and 
stands on its own basis.” ' “ Yet every science aims at some- 
thing not itself. Even and odd, the heavy and the light, 
are different from the arts of calculation and weighing by 
which these are estimated. What is the object of modera- 
tion, considered as a science?” (Tr. 129, 130; 165 C, D, 
E ; 166 A, B.) Critias will not admit the analogy. “ All 
other sciences have an object ; this is the science of other 
sciences and of itself as well.” He charges his opponent 
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with wishing to confute merely ; a charge against which 
the latter defends himself, asserting, “ That he cares nothing 
who is confuted, if the truth can be got at.” (Tr. 131 ; 166 
C, D, E.) On* Ciitias repeating his previous definition, his 
collocutor bogs to know, “ If moderation is the science of 
ignorance, whether the moderate man is alone able to know 
himself, and what he does and does not know, and \^at 
others know or pretend to know, and what^ they do -not 
know, despite of pretending? In short, does he assert that 
self-knowledge of what one does or does not know is mode- 
ration ?” Critias assents. (Tr. 132; 167 A.) 

‘‘ Let us consider this third point as a libati(m to Zeus the 
Saviour, whether it is possible for a man to know what he 
does not know ? If there be a science of self and the other 
sciences and of ignorance, as asserted, it will follow that 
there may be a faculty of seeing which does not view ordinary 
objects, but is the power of seeing itself and the other powers 
of sight and those powers that do not see : in short, not a sight 
of colour, but of a more abstract and universal field. (Tr. 
132 ; 167 B, C.) Think you that there is a faculty of 
hearing in like manner that does not hear sound, but it^elf, 
and other hearing powers, and those that do not hear ; or 
any other sense which has a corresponding function? Is 
there a desire which is not the desire of gratification, but 
of itself and other desires ? a will that wills nothing good 
or bad, but only itself and other wills? a love, or fear, or 
act of the imagination which discards all ordinary objects, 
and is centred on itself and exercises of the same class ?” 
(Tr. 132, 133; 167 D, E; 168 A.) Critias thinks that 
there is not. Socrates thinks it equall}^ doubtful that there 
is any science of this kind. “ When we speak of a thing as 
greater, we mean that it is greater than something less. 
But a thing that is greater than itself will necessarily have 
the itself less than what is greater ; and on the same rea- 
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soning, if it is double itself, itself must be the half of its 
double. Thus more Avill be less, and younger older. (Tr. 
133; 168 B,C.) If healing hears itself, hearing must be 
sound ; or if sight sees itself, sight and c6lour are con- 
founded. If motion moves itself, or heat burns itself, which 
will hardly be credited, we shall need some profound autho- 
rity to determine wliat functions or sciences possess this 
self-reflex a^.tion and what do not (Tr. 134; 168 D, E; 
169 A), and wliether moderation is among the former, 
which as yet I cannot admit,” says Socrates. (Tr. 134 ; 
169 B.) “ You must first show the possibility of such a 

science, and next its utility, and that moderation is of 
this nature. 

“On this Critias, like those who gape when they see 
others gaping, was infected with my doubts, though 
ashamed to own it. However, let it be granted thut 
such a science does exist : that a person possessing the 
science that knows itself will be possessed of self-know- 
ledge, as he who possesses beauty or swiftness is beautiful 
and swift. But how,” asks Socrates, “ is a man to know 
what he knows and what he does not know ? The knowing 
or not knowing what is healthful is different fiom the 
knowledge or ignorance of what is just. How can he, 
who has only science in the abstract, know the objects of 
particular sciences, seeing that we do not know the objects 
of medical science, or musical science, or architectural 
science by moderation ? A person ignorant of thesp in detail 
will only know that he knows, not what he knows. He cannot 
discriminate who are skilled or not, nor will he talk with a 
physician about science, the former having to do with matters 
of health and disease, and only moderation being of the 
nature of science.” (Tr. 135, 136 ; 169 D, E ; 1 70 A, B, C, D, 
E.) “The whole of the argument turns on the difference 
between the province of particular sciences and a transcen- 
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dental science of sciences which cannot make a man wise 
in any special department. If this moderation tells a man 
what he does and does not know, it will be of obvious 
utility. All®duties would be assigned to the persons best 
fitted to discharge them, and the state would be well 
ordered and happy.” (Tr. 137, 138 ; 171 A, B, C, D, E.) 

“ But,” says Socrates, “ no such science has been prov^ to 
exist ; and, if it did, I am not prepared to adjpit the utility 
claimed for it a moment ago. Absurd as this may seem, I 
should like to say what occurs to me. Hear, then, my 
dream, whether it issued from the gate of ivory or horn. 
If we were under the rule of moderation as a science, we 
should know at once who weie good pilots or physicians 
and who not. Our health would be preserved, our artizans 
more scientific, our prophets more true, and all would run 
smoothly and happily. And yet what has science to do 
with happiness? Which is the science that furnishes hap- 
piness, as many departments of it do nothing of the sort ? 
Is it the science of past, present, and future that does this, 
or skill in draughts or calculation, or in medicine?’* 
“ That,” says Ciitias, “ by which a man knows good and 
evil.” (Tr. 138, 139, 140,^41 ; 172 A, B, C, D, E ; 173 
A, B, C, D, E ; 174 A, B.) “ What a sinner you are !” cries 
Socrates, “ who have kept me thus long in the dark, that to 
live scientifically is not the cause of happiness, but the 
living morally. Other sciences are independent of the 
science of morals, but if this is vmnting, they will no longer 
turn out usefully, so that moderation is no longer the basis 
of utility.” (Tr. 142; 174 0, D.) Critias thinks “that 
moderation, presiding over other sciences, will rule over 
what relates to the good and useful.” To which Socrates 
rejoins, “That it will not be moderation, but physic that 
keeps us in health, so that the utility of moderation is, after 
all, as he said above, questionable. (Tr. 142; 174 E; 
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175 A.) We are thus utterly at fault. We have made con- 
cessions which rest on no proof, and have supposed a person 
to know what he does not know. But with all our conces- 
sions we have gained no foot of ground, andi the question 
still stares us saucily in the face. For myself I care not ; I 
am only sorry for you, Charmides, with your beauty and mo- 
deration, which is of no utility. 1 am still more sorry for the 
worthlessness of my Thracian charm. But perhaps I trifle, 
and you are in possession of this high endowment.” 
“ Nevertheless,” says Charmides, “ I need the chai'm, and 
should like it put in practice by you.” Critias recom- 
mends, and Charmides agrees, to solicit the instruction of 
Socrates, and they exact the consent of the latter, who is 
powerless against their united solicitation. (Tr. 143, 144 ; 
175 B, C, D, E; 176 A, B, C, D.) 

Though it is easy to catch the scope of the ai’gument a<? 
a whole, the steps of the reasoning are quite as obscure 
and difficult to render intelligibly as parts of the Par- 
menides, Sophist or Theaetetus. Further elucidation may 
be found in the pages of Grote and W he well, to which the 
reader who desires more is referred. 


LACHES. 

Laches, a dialogue of Plato, on the subject of Courage or 
Fortitude, aySpia. The conversation is opened by I.ysima- 
chus with Nicias and Laches, two well-known generals of 
the Athenians. Melesias and the sons of Lysimachus and 
Melesias, together with Socrates, are also present, and take 
their appropriate share of the discussion. (Tr. 147 ; 178 A.) 
Unfortunately all people do not say what they think, but 
speak to conciliate agreement. There is no reason to suppose 
that this will be so with the present company. (Tr. 147 ; 
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178 B.) “As respects these two boys, Thucydides, son of 
Melesias, and Aristides, my son, named respectively after 
their grandfathers, we do not want them to have entirely 
their own way, as many are allowed to have, but to be well 
brought up. (Tr. 148 ; 179 A.) Now you. Laches and 
Nicias, being fathers yourselves, have, no doubt, provided 
for this in the case of your sons, or if you have not, is 
time to begin in connexion with us. (Tr. ^48; 179 B.) 
Melesias and I, w'ho mess together, are able to recount, for 
our sons’ example, many deeds of renown on the part of 
our ancestors, but none of our own, and wo deplore gi-eatly 
that we were allowed, when children, to do too much as we 
liked. This, then, is wdiat we want to avoid, and the boys 
promise on their part to be submissive. (Tr. 148 ; 179 
C, D.) Much commendation has been bestowed on the 
learning of the heavy-armed sword and drill exercise ; and 
for this reason we wished you and ourselves to be present 
at the display just made. Tell us what you think of this 
or any other discipline.” (Tr. 149 ; 179 E ; 180 A.) 

“ What you have said comes home to most of us,” says 
Laches ; “ but why not ask Socrates here, a man of the 
same Deme, and whose pemiliar forte is education?”* (Tr. 
149 ; 180 B, C.) “ Agreed,” observes Nicias. “He it was 

who lately introduced to mo, as my son’s teacher in music, 
the famous Damon.” (Tr. 150 ; 180 D.) “ Do advise us, 

Socrates,” exclaims Lysimachus ; “ for our fathers were 
always very friendly, and I hsfve often heard the boys 
speak of you, if you are the same, the son of Sophroniscus.” 
(Tr. 150 ; 180 E.) “ Yes ; and Socrates is deserving of his 
country as well as his parentage,” adds Laches ; “ and had 
all behaved as he did at the time of the highly from Delium, 
we should still have held our heads erect. (Tr. 150 ; 181 
A, B. See vol. iii. Symp. Tr. 572 ; 221 A, B ; vol. i. Tr. 16; 
Apol. 28 E.) Well then, Socrates, tell us if you approve 
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this heavy military exercise as good for boys or not.” 
(Tr. 161 ; Lach. 181 C.) 

Socrates consents to do this, if older men, like Laches 
and Nicias, will first give their opinion. (Tr. 161 ; 
181 D.) Nicias gives it his decided approbation, and thinks 
that the practice will facilitate every kind of military dis- 
cipj,ine and tactics, and conduce to grace in action. (Tr. 151, 
152, 153 ; 181. E ; 182 A, B, C, D.) “ All knowledge is 

desirable,” observes Laches ; “ but seeing that the Lacedes- 
monians give no countenance to those who go about exhi- 
biting in this line, I do not value it much. The writers of 
tragedy do not hawk their productions round the country, 
but try their fortune in the metropolis. (Tr. 153 ; 182 E ; 
183 A, B.) Besides, I know from experience that these 
show-men are worth little in the moment of danger. This 
Stesileus, who makes such a display and boasting, I onoc 
saw make a laughable exhibition of himself against an 
enemy’s ship, with a scythe stuck on the end of a spear. 
(Tr. 153, 154; 183 C, D, E; 184 A.) The disadvantages, 
on the whole, outweigh, in my opinion, the advantages ; so 
I would rather hear wh^-t Socrates thinks.” (Tr. 155 ; 184 

“Is the matter to bo decided by a majority of votes?” 
asks Socrates, “ or will you prefer the judgment of one 
skilled and competent person, since a correct judgment 
is to be formed by science, not numbers ?” “ The latter, 

certainly,” says Melesias. (Tr. 155 ; 184 D, E.) “Are 
either of the present company thus skilled ? The matter is 
no trifling one, as all the reputation of a family hangs upon 
the turning out of its sons. (Tr. 156 ; 185 A.) We must 
first look for the sufficient adviser and what is the thing 
itself of which we want teachers, all which has yet to be 
done.” (Tr. 156; 185 A, B.) “I thought,” says Nicias, 
“ that it was about thfe advantage of the heavy-armed ex- 
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ercise.” “ True,” says Socrates ; “ but we have to consider 
not the means but the end. We are seeking about some- 
thing to be learned on the soul’s account, and who of us 
is best qualified in this respect.” (Tr. 15C, 157; 185 B, C, 
D, E.) “ Have you not,” says Laches, “ seen some per- 

sons make greater attainments without instruction than 
those who have received it?” ‘‘I have,” says Socrarf;es; 
“ but you would not take their word for it, jvithout proof 
of what they could do. And we ought to be able -to tell 
who were our teachers, or if not, to point to the Athenians, 
or foreigners, freemen or slaves who have been made good 
by our instrumentality. (Tr. 158 ; 186 A, B.) For myself, 
I never had a master. I could never pay the sophists 
their fees, and I know not the art. Nicias and Laches, who 
have more at command, are no doubt capable. I appeal to 
them : let them tell all they know about it. (Tr. 158, 159 ; 
186 C, D, E ; 187 A.) The risk is no mean one ; it is not 
an experiment on a vile Carian slave but your own sons, 
where the proverb of the ‘ potter’s art in the cask ’ holds 
good.” (Tr. 159; 187 B. See also vol. i. Tr. 218; Gorg. 
514 E.) 

Lysimachus joins his jntreaties to those of S®crates. 
(Tr. 160 ; Lach. 187 C. D.) To this Nicias rejoins, “That 
he does not know Socrates : how he will surely bring the 
person conversing with him round to declaring his own 
personal mode of life, and will test him at all points. This 
he knows will be his fate, though, like Solon, he has no 
objection to grow old learning. The talk will be about 
ourselves, not the boys. But let us hear what Laches 
says.” (Tr. 160, 161 ; 187 E; 188 A, B.) Laches declares 
that he “ delights exceedingly in listening tj a really able 
man, when he talks of virtue. Such a man’s converse is a 
beautiful harmony, like a Doric, not an Ionic, Phrygian, or 
Lydian mode. But he hates to hear one who is the op- 
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posite of this, whose words and deeds are at variance. (Tr. 
161 ; 188 C, D, E.) He knows nothing of the words of 
Socrates, hut of his deeds he is full}^ cognisant. He will, 
like Solon, grow old learning, hut it must* he from the 
good. Let Socrates say what he likes, he will listen joy- 
fully, for he has had proof of his sterling courage and 
virile.” (Tr. 162; 189 A, B.) 

Socrates ajrain urges the desirableness of knowing 
all the conditions belonging to the subject discussed. 
“If the sense of sight is a proper adjunct to the pos- 
session of eyes, we must know what it is, to be able 
to confer it most efifectually, and so, too, in the case 
of hearing. (Tr. 162, 163; 189 0, D, E; 190 A.) If 
virtue, tlien, is in question, we must know what virtue is, 
and if we know it, we can tell. will not take the whole 
of virtue, hut consider it in part, as the easier process^ 
Which part, then, shall we select ? Let it he courage, as 
we have been talking of sword exercise.” (Tr. 163, 164; 
190 B, C, D.) Laches proposes to define courage as the 
non-desertion of one’s post in the face of an enemy. 
“ What, then,” asks Soo-rates, “ is flying and fighting your 
enemy .at the same time, as the ^cythians do ?” (Tr. 164 ; 
190 E ; 191 A.) “ This is all proper enough,” says Laches, 
“ if you are talking of war chariots and cavalry, hut Hop- 
lites must stand their ground. But the Lacedaemonians 
at Plataea did not keep their place, though, like cavalry, 
they re-formed and won the fight, I ought to have put the 
question before you in its whole extent in reference to 
cavalry or infantry, in operations on land and sea, in cir- 
cumstances of poverty and disease, in political emergencies 
and the resisting pain and pleasure or fierce desires, for 
braver}^ may exist in all these ca'^es.” (Tr. 165 ; 191 B, C, 
D, E.) “ What,” asks Socrates, “ is the courage which is 

the same in all these ? If I spoke of swiftness, I should say 
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it was doing a thing in a short time : what, by the same 
rule, is courage ?’* “ It is,” says Laches, “ a power of en 

durance in the soul’s part, Kaprepla.” “ But all endurance 
is not courage : for this last belongs to what is beautiful ; 
true enough of that which is linked with prudence, cl>p6vr)(TL<s, 
but what when with acjipocrvvr) ? It is, then, prudent en- 
durance which you term courage. Yet you would not^call 
prudence in expending money, courage, nor irmly refusing 
a man what is hurtful to him. (Tr. 1G6, 167 ; 192, A, B, 
C, D, E.) Nor would you call the man who prudentl}’’ 
stands his ground and fights because he knows he shall 
have assistance, or that he is stronger than the enemy, 
braver than the man who does all this where all is re- 
versed ?” 

Laches says, “He should think the man braver who 
^id not possess the knowledge and prudence, both in 
this case and others named.” Socrates rejoins, “ That im- 
prudent daring and endurance have been admitted to be 
injurious, which is not consistent with courage being 
beautiful. B'e are, therefore, at discord with ourselves and 
not in Doric harmony : our words *and actions are at issue. 
We must endure to seaiich further, lest courage* should 
deride our want of pluck.” (Tr. 167, 168, 169 ; 193 A, B, 
C, D, E ; 194 A.) Laches feels annoyed with himself that 
he cannot better explain what he has in mind ; and Socrates 
invites Nicias to take part in hunting for the missing key. 
“ Here we are in a storm of doutt or wandering in a track- 
less desert ; help us out of. the confusion.” Nicias reminds 
Socrates that “We have been pronounced to be good as far 
as we are wise, and vice versa. If the brave man is good 
he is therefore wise.” “ Wise in what?” ‘4ln the science 
that relates to things to bo dreaded or boldly encountered.” 

This exposition is derided by Laches. “ Physicians know 
things to be dreaded, and so do farmers, but they are not 
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therefore brave.” To’’. this Nicias rejoins that “ The former 
know nothing of the desirableness of life or death in a 
given case. The same things are not dreadful to those who 
would be bettered by dying, and those whose* interest it is 
to live.” (Tr. 169, 170, 171 ; 194 B, C, D, E ; 195 A, B, 
C, D.) Laches thinks “ That Nicias must mean to say that 
proyhets are brave men which the latter repudiates. 
(Tr. 171 ; 19^ E ; 196 A.) The former thinks that “Nicias 
is shuffling to get out of a difficulty and Socrates suggests 
“ That his meaning should be extracted, or that, if he 
means nothing, he should be taught better.” (Tr. 172; 
196 B, C, D.) “If,” says Socrates, “a man is not brave 

without knowledge of what is to be feared or dared, a sow 
would not know this, nor would the Cromyonian sow be 
brave, nor any wild beast, all being on a level in this re- 
spect.” (Tr. 173; 196 E.) 

Nicias is asked by Laches to say, “If wild beasts, 
who are admitted to be braver, are wiser than we 
are ?” Nicias asserts that “ He does not, but calls them 
fearless and unintelligent, and that he does not consider 
fearlessness and courage one. Ho calls mere boldness, 
rashness; the bravo are only those who know what 
danger means.” (Tr. 173; 197 A, B.) “ I will not,” says 

Laches, “say all I think, lest you should consider me 
abusive.” (Tr. 173; 197 C.) “No doubt,” observes 
Socrates, “ Nicias got his wisdom from Damon, who was 
the disciple of Prodicus.^^ “ And it is just the office of a 
sophist to give ingenious definitions,” says Laches; a re- 
mark with which Socrates falls in, but proposes to question 
Nicias more closely. (Tr. 174; 197 D, E.) He reminds 
him “ That coij^rage was declared to be a part of virtue. 
There are also moderation and righteousness which we 
agree to regard as other parts. Things of dread are such 
as cause fear ; those of boldness do not give rise to it. Past 
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and present evils do not occasion fear, which is only the 
anticipation of coming evil. Both things dreaded and 
dared are future. When we speak of science or knowledge, 
we do not liiAit it to past, or present, or future. Medical 
science regards what has been, is, or is likely to arise. 
The general turns his mental vision on all sides. He is 
not the passive instrument of the prophet, nor does he ailow 
the proj)het to assume his powers. Now^as science is 
irrespective of time, and courage is declared to be the science 
of things dreaded and dared, which are future, courage 
cannot be the science only of these dreadful things, as 
science also takes cognisance of past and present. (Tr. 175, 
176,- 177 ; 198 A, B, C, D, E ; 109 A, B.) Courage, there- 
fore, is not the knowledge of things to be dreaded or dared 
merely, but of all good and evil, and thus embraces not a 
^art but the whole of virtue. 

“We thus contradict ourselves, if we declare courage 
to be only a part of virtue.” (Tr. 177; 199 C, D, E.) 
“We do,” says Nicias. “Yet,” adds Laches, “I thought 
that, with all your contempt for me, you would have shed 
some •more light on the subject,* by virtue of Damon’s 
wisdom.” (Tr. 178; 20Q A.) “Look at yourself, not 
at others, and do not be anxious that I should appear 
such an ignoramus as yourself ; for, ridicule Damon as you 
may, between us we shall be able to teach you something 
of which you appear to be in great need.” (Tr. 178 ; 
200 B.) “You are a sapient \)ld fellow, Nicias, but I 
advise Lysimachus and Melesias not to lose hold of 
Socrates ;” and Nicias chimes in with this. 

Hereupon Lysimachus renews his entreaties that Socrates 
will assist the boys. Socrates “ Would be g^d to do so, but 
thinks they are all in the same predicament, and equally 
want a master. Whoever would laugh at us, as too old for 
school, should recollect Homer’s line, Odyss. xvii. 347.” 
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(Quoted also Charm., Tr. 123 ; 161 A.) “ Bashfuluess is of 

little use to a man in the hour of his need.” To this Ly- 
simachus assents, and sa3"s that his age does not stand in 
the way of his wishing to learn, proposing*, at the same 
time, that they should all meet at his house to-morrow, to 
confer on what is best to be done. (Tr. 178, 179; 200 
C,p, E; 201 A,B, C.) 

MENEXENUS. 

Men^xenus, a dialogue of Plato between Socrates and a 
person of that name, admitted into the canon of the genuine 
works by consent of antiquity. Socrates rallies Menexenus 
on his wa}' from the senate-house, as being ambitious of 
the honours of a ruler, and is informed by him that he has 
no such object, but has gone there on occasion of the choic6 
of a public orator to pronounce the funeral panegyric on 
the dead about to be interred. (Tr. 183, 184; Menex. 
234 A. B.) Socrates describes his own inflation and grow- 
ing sense of importance on such occasions, how he partici- 
pates in the praises of his countiy, and for four or five days 
is transported out of earth to the Isles of the Blessed. 
(Tr. 184, 185; 234 C, D; 235 A, B, C.) Menexenus treats 
this as quizzing (235 C), and adds that on this occasion all 
must be done impromptu, without preparation. (Ib.) So- 
crates says there is no difficult^" in this case, and will even 
undertake it himself as a pupil of Aspasia, in common with 
Pericles and others. (Tr, 186 ; 235 D, E.) He pretends 
that Aspasia, knowing that this epitaphium was coming 
off, glued together some of the leavings of the funeral 
oration of Pericles, and crammed him for the occasion. 
(Tr. 187 ; 236*B.) He agrees to recite it, if Menexenus 
will not laugh (Tr. 187 ; 236 C), or even to strip and 
dance if he likes it, as they are alone. (Tr. 188 ; 236 D.) 
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We have discharged our dut}’- to the dead, who will now 
go their fated journey. (Ib.) This is needful to encou- 
rage the living. (Tr. 188 ; 236 E.) The Athenians 
are arrox^ovef. (Tr. 188 ; 237 B.) The dead have now 
returned to their mother earth. (Tr. 189 ; 237 C.) This 
mother- land has abundantly sustained her offspring. (Tr. 
190; 237 E.) Praise of the liberal government of%it. 
(Tr. 191 ; 238 D, E.) Athens has taught that Persia 
was not invincible. (Tr. 194 ; 240 D.) The sparing of 
the Laced a3monians in Spagia recounted. (Tr. 196; 242 
C.) We are invincible to others, but vanquished by our 
own squabbles. (Tr. 198, 199 ; 243 C, D, E.) Advice and 
message of the dead to the living. (Tr. 203 ; 246 C, 

To practise virtue ; for wealth brings no glory to the 
man who is without fortitude, nor do beauty and strength 
become the coward and poltroon. (Tr. 204 ; 246 E.) 
Knowledge apart from justice and the other virtues is craft : 
you must try and exhibit all strenuous readiness, Std Travros 
Tracrav ttcivtios irpoOv/miav Trctpacr^c cxctv. (Tr. 204 ; 247 A.) 
The honours of parents are a •treasure to children ; 
if you labour for tliese y^u will at death come here as 
friends. (Tr. 204; 247 C.) What is wanted is not im- 
mortal, but good children. (Tr. 205 ; 247 D.) Let the 
maxim fxrjSkv ayav be obseiwed. (Tr. 205 ; 247 E.) Nor 
must immoderate lamentations for the departed be in- 
dulged. (Tr. 206 ; 248 B.) If the dead have percep- 
tion of what occurs among the living, they will be grati- 
fied by their bearing grief composedly. (Tr. 206 ; 248 
C.) Charge enjoined on the state, though this will be 
needless. (Tr. 206 ; 248 D.) Such were^their injunc- 
tions, and I pray you to obey and imitate them. (Tr. 
207 ; 248 E.) Further obligations about keeping alive 
these funeral rites, and establishing games and races and 
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musical contests. (Tr. 208; 249 B, C.) Further orato- 
rical alliteration, rrafrav irdvroiv irapd Trdvra, (Tr. 208 ; 
249 C.) Such was Aspasia’s speech ; a supremely happy 
Aspasia if she can compose such speeches, which if Mene- 
xenus doubts, he can hear her for himself. (Tr. 208 ; 
249 D.) Menexenus declares his gratitude to Aspasia, or 
wl*)ever may have dictated the speech, and especially to 
Socrates, th« reciter, who bids him be careful not to 
denounce him, if he wishes to hear many further political 
speeches of hers. (Tr. 208 ; 249 E. 


HIPPIAS MAJOR. 

The dialogue called Ilippias Major continues to discuss 
what is the standard of beauty, what is the absolute §t.s 
distinct from the mere relative, showing that it is not 
what is ordinarily deemed honourable or useful, about 
which different persons and states differ, nor the powerful, 
nor the pleasures of the senses, though these are agreeable. 
(Tr. 241 to 258 ; 295^ D, E ; 304 A.) Hippias charac- 
terizes the objections of Socrates as the sawdust and clip- 
pings of reasonings, minced into bits, and asserts that the 
beautiful is to be able to gain your point in a court of 
justice, and to insure your own safety and that of your 
friends. According to him, we must let alone these hair- 
splittings, trifles, and njpnsense. The dialogue ends by 
leaving Socrates in a professed state of humorous confu- 
sion. • 


^ HIPPIAS MINOR. 

In the Hippias Minor we have an exhibition of Hippias’s 
conceit. (Tr. 264 to 271 ; 363 D ; 364 A ; 368 B, C, 
D, E ; ?69 A.) The same person has, by his argument, 
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been made out to be true and false. Hippias tannts So- 
crates a second time with weaving webs of words, picking 
out knotty points, and magnifying them unduly ; pouncing 
upon the argument piecemeal, and never looking at the 
question as a whole. (Tr. 272 ; 369 C.) Socrates replies 
with assumed humility. (Tr. 272 ; 369 D.) 

And now arises the question, whether those who are filse 
willingly are not better than those who are so#against their 
will. (Tr. 274, 275 ; 371 A, B, C, D, E.) Banter of 
Socrates. (Tr. 275 to 283 ; 372 A ; 376 C.) The better 
runner is he who can run fast or slow if he likes. (Tr, 
277, 278 ; 373 D.) So with the wrestler, who falls of 
set purpose. (Tr. 279 ; 374 B.) So the better body 
can at will assume an uglier and more villainous expres- 
sion, like the good actor. (Tr. 279; 374 B.) An igno- 
rflnt man, when he wanted to say what was false, v’-ould 
unintentionally say what was true ; the wise man would 
lie when he had resolved to do so. (Tr. 268 ; 367 A.) 
The close of the dialogue declares again, that Socrates is 
always wandering up and down in a dreamy state of un- 
certainty, and no wonder if wise men like Hippias cannot 
free himself or others from this erratic state of mind? 


ION. 

Ion is the title of one of the shorter dialogues of Plato, 
which professes to have taken place between Socrates and a 
rhapsodist of this name, one of a class who sung or recited 
at public festivals or private rehearsals the poems popu- 
larly in vogue in their own day, chiefly Ho?peric or Epic. 
When printing was unknown and manuscripts costly, it is 
manifest that the knowledge of such compositions and the 
fostering the public taste must have depended largely on 
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men of this profession. Ion having come off first at Epi- 
daurus at the festival of ^sculapins, declares his reso- 
lution to win at the Panathensea ; whereupon Socrates 
tells him how much he envies his art, '^hich requires 
to keep up a good outside appearance, and to be familiar 
with most of the best poets, and especially Homer, the 
m#st divine of them. (Tr. 288 ; 530 B.) A rhapsodist 
should be ^he interpreter of his author, and Ion de- 
clares that no one ever uttered as many admirable 
thoughts about Homer as himself, or was so worthy to be 
crowned by the Homeridao with a golden crown. (Tr. 
288, 289 ; 530 C, H.) Socrates questions him as to his 
knowledge of Hesiod, and the relative value of the two 
poets. (Tr. 290; 531 B, C.) 

This leads to the inquiry. What are the qualifications for 
a judge (Tr. 290 ; 531 A, B, C), and tests. (Tr. 291 ; 531 D, 
E.) Only the same man who knows when an author speaks 
badly will know who speaks well on the same topic. (Tr. 
291 ; 532 A.) “ W hy,'’ asks Ion, “ do men all become awake 
when Homer is the theme?” (Tr. 292; 532 C.) So- 
crates thinks that the* judge of art is a good judge of all 
artistic excellence. (Tr. 293,. 294 ; 533 A, B, C.) The 
power of speaking on behalf of Homer is a divine power 
not in the man himself, but difiused through him like a 
magnetic influence, that makes a string of rings hang toge- 
ther in a chain. (Tr. 294, 295; 533 D; 534 A.) The 
poet is a light- winged ahd sacred thing, who can do no- 
thing except by inspiration or madness. (Tr. 296 ; 534 B.) 
Poets are the interpreters of the god by whom they are 
possessed. (Tr. 297 ; 534 E.) 

Transport^ of the reciter, with his hair on end, his 
heart bounding, and his eyes streaming with tears (Tr. 
298 ; 535 C), extending to the hearers. (Tr. 299 ; 535 
E.) And if Ion sets them laughing instead of weeping, 
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he will, to his cost, get off with the loss of his fees. 
TTr. 298, 299 ; 535 E.) Allusion to the magnet. (536 A.) 
Ion’s boast of his knowledge of Homer. (Tr. 300 ; 536 E.) 
Driven into af corner. (Tr. 302 ; 538 B.) If he is such 
as he believes, why does ho not set up for a general rather 
than a rhapsodist ? (Tr. 307 ; 541 B, C.) Athens will 
adopt him, even though a foreigner and Ephesian. (*r. 
307 ; 541 C.) Socrates charges him with beingf a wriggling 
Proteus, who evades his promises to reveal the beauties 
of Homer (Tr. 308 ; 541 E), and who walks off with a 
bounce and strut. (Ib.) 


ALCIBIADES I. 

IkiERE are two dialogues of Plato which bear the title of 
Alcibiades I. and 11., the object of which is to expose the 
vanity of his pretensions, to show that power and wealth 
are not the chief objects for human ambition, but modera- 
tion and righteousness. “ What we want is the knowledge 
of what is Best, the iTrKrrijfxrj p^kTLOToxr^ which is the profitable 
(Tr. 387-389 ; Alcib. II. ; 145, C, E ; 14G E), and which most 
men miss from trusting to opinion without reason.” 
(146 C.) 

In the first Alcibiades a good deal is said incidentally 
of the practice and usages of the LacedsBmonians and 
Persians, by Socrates. He indulj^es a sarcasm at those 
“ Who take more interest in the pursuits of Midias the 
quail trainer, and other gentlemen of the fancy, who en- 
deavour to take part in state affairs, having, as the ladies 
would say, the prison cut of hair in their soul§^ which they 
have not yet thrown off, and who have come, like barba- 
rians, to flatter and not to rule the state. Is Alcibiades to 
look to such, neglecting himself, rejecting the necessary 
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learning, and exercise, and preparation for a statesman ?” 
(Good examples of cognate verb and noun in concord.) 
(Tr. 340, 341 ; Alcib. I. 120 A, B.) 

Socrates asks, “ Is it not likely that better natural 
dispositions originate from noble stocks, and that those 
well sprung, if well brought up, will become perfect 
in /irtue? (Tr. 342; 120 D, E.) The kings of the Lace- 
daemonians and Persians trace their descent through 
Hercules and Achaemenes to Zeus. So do Alcibiades 
and Socrates trace theirs to Zeus through Eurysaces 
and Daedalus ; but the lines of Lacedaemonian and Per- 
sian sovereigns are wholly through kings from remote 
ages (121 A), while our ancestors were private men, 
contemptible by the side of the more imposing pomp 
and circumstance of those races (Tr. 343 ; 121 B), whose 
queens are carefully guarded, to see that no imposition us 
attempted, or are, in the case of the Persians, beyond sus- 
picion, and whose eldest sons are ushered into the world 
with universal feasting and sacrifice on the part of all Asia 
(121 C) ; but when we were born, as the comic poet says, not 
even our neighbour was the wiser ; we were only handed 
over to a common nurse, while the heir of Asia was com- 
mitted to the wisest eunuchs to fashion and compose his 
limbs, so as to ensure their beauty (Tr. 344 ; 121 D), taught 
to ride and hunt at seven, and at fourteen put under four 
selected teachers, the wisest, the most just, the most mode- 
rate, and most courageoifs ; of whom the first instructs him 
in the Magian lore of Zoroaster, son of Oromasdes ; the 
second requires him to adhere to truth throughout his 
whole life; the third trains him not to be mastered by 
pleasure, buf to be always truly regal; and the fourth 
renders him fearless and bold. (Tr. 345; 122 A, B.) If 
Alcibiades looks to the wealth and delicacies, and vest- 
ments with their long trains, to the anointings with costly 
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balsams, or the numerous followers and other magnificence 
of the Persians, he must feel ashamed of his own short- 
comings ; or if he would prefer to look to the wise mode- 
ration, the orderly arrangements, the dexterity, the con- 
tentment, the highmindedness, the discipline, courage, en- 
durance, love of labour and of emulation and of honour 
on the part of the Lacedaemonians, ho must regard him-ielf 
as a child by their side.” (Tr. 345 ; 122 C.) .• 

After this Socrates descants on their affluence in land, 
money, and slaves, and alludes to JSsop’s fable of the fox 
and lion, as illustrating the way in which gold and silver 
are observed to travel to Lacedaemon, but are never seen 
to come back again. (Tr. 345, 346; 122 D, E; 123 A.) 
“ All this, however, is nothing to the resources of the 
Persian king, where a whole territory is assigned to the 
queen’s cincture, and another for her veil, and several 
for her vestments.” (Tr. 347 ; 123 B, C.) And the sub- 
ject is pursued through (Tr. 348 ; 123 D, E ; 124 A). A 
go6d deal follows on self-insight and knowledge (Tr. 365 ; 
132 C; 133 E), as well as want of knowledge of others, 
the chief requisite of the Statesman. (Tr. 368 ; 1 34, A, 
B. C.) 


ALCIBIADES II. 

Alcibiades II., a dialogue of Plain, which has come down 
to us as a genuine production of its author, is held between 
Socrates and Alcibiades on the subject of praying. The 
latter is looking serious and thoughtful on his way to the 
temple of the god, and is •interrogated by S^ocrates as to 
whether prayer is at all times, and by all persons, eifectual 
in procuring what is sought ? “ Ought we not to exercise 

considerable forethought in order not to pray for what will 
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prove evil, unknown to us? (Tr. 375 ; 138 A, B.) Thus 
(Edipus prayed that his children might divide their inheri- 
tance with the sword, and invoked curses on his own head, 
when he might have besought remission of his own evils.** 
“ Yes,’* says Alcibiades, “ but OEdipus was mad.” “ And 
all other persons are either mad or in their senses,” adds 
Soc rates ; “ and we have to draw the line of distinction 
between the-two classes. There are also others in health 
or ailing, and these comprise the whole of mankind, there 
being no intermediate condition. Is it the same with in- 
telligence and folly : must a man bo wise or foolish, or may 
he be neither the one nor the other ? (Tr. 370 ; 138, C, D ; 
139 A.) If, then, insanity is contrary to being in one’s 
senses, and want of sense is likewise contrary, folly and 
madness must be the same, as a thing has not two contra- 
ries. (139 B.) The great mass of men are fools or, what 
you admit, madmen ; and, living in such an association, 
should we not have suffered all manner of personal ill- 
usage such as madmen are apt to inflict, and have long 
ago paid the penalty of the connexion? (Tr. 377, 378; 
139 C.) 

“ We must modify our admissions. A man in bad health 
may not have experienced the worst disease. Ophthalmia 
is a disease, but every disease is not ophthalmia. Diseases 
are different in their effects, and there are degrees of them 
as there are grades in vulgar handicrafts. Folly has under- 
gone a like subdivisioni* Those who have most of it, we 
term mad ; othei s are only silly or thunderstruck. All 
degrees of spirit and incapacity are to be found amongst 
these, though they belong to the non-sensible class. (Tr. 
378, 379 ; 139 D, E ; 140 A, B,*C, D.) 

“ Y/ell, then, do you mean, by persons of sense, those 
who understand what they are doing and saying, and 
how to do it, and by the insensate, those who do not?” 
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“ I do,” says Alcibiades. (Tr. 380 ; 140 E.) “ But 

(Edipus was only one of the latter sort. Many still 
living, though calm and without passion, pray for 
what will prove a curse, not knowing that it will be 
so ; though this was certainly not his case. Suppose, 
now, that, before you could open your lips, the deity to 
whom you are about to pray should ask, ‘ Will yoii^ be 
satisfied to be despot of Athens ?* and you sljould suggest, 

‘ Of all Greece !’ aud the god should appoint you to be 
lord of all Europe, would you not be in a transport as if 
the happiest fortune had befallen you ?” (Tr. 380, 381 ; 141 
A, B.) “ I should be only like the rest of mankind,” ob- 

serves Alcibiades. “ But,” adds Socrates, “you would not 
accept this power at the cost of life, and why should you 
do so if you were Jikely to make a bad use of it? (Tr. 
381 ; 141 C.) Clearly, then, we should not accept a 
seeming good thoughtlessly, nor pray at random for what 
may turn out hurtful. Many are the tyrants that have 
lost their lives by conspiracy. Only lately a minion of 
the tyrant Archelaus slew his lover through ambitious 
views, and in a few days experienced a similar fate. 
Man}’' of our generals are exiles or have died in disgrace, 
or fallen beneath the tongue of informers, after all their 
doing and suffering in battle, and have been eager to 
enjoy again a private capacity. So, too, many have prayed 
for children, who have proved to be their greatest calamity, 
or who have been cut off in the moment of highest promise 
to the inconsolable grief of their parents. Notwithstanding, 
it is rare to meet with any who would refuse a proffered 
boon or would decline to pray for what prayer would pro- 
cure, or would reject despotic power when placed within 
their reach. * 

“ It is, in fact, not true that the gods are the authors of 
calamity, which is due to men’s crimes or infatuated 

• p 
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wislies. (Tr. 381, 382 ; 141 D, E ; 142 A, B, C, D, E.) He 
was a sensible poet who wrote : 

‘ Thou sovereign Zeus, on us good gifts bestow 
Prayerless, or at thy footstool bending low ; 

But what thy wisdom knows would prove our hurt, 

Deaf to entreaty, let thy power avert.’ ” 

(Tj . 383; 143 A.) “How many evils,” observes Alci- 
biades, “ doer ignorance cause ! Strange that a man cannot 
pray for what is best for him !” To this Socrates demurs, 
“ As ignorance is sometimes a good as well as an evil. 
The ignorance of what is best is certainly an evil, but yet 
if Orestes had not known his mother, he would not have 
killed her; nor, were it your purpose to slay Pericles — I 
do not mean to hint that such is the case, — would you kill 
any one in his place who was unknown to you ; and, there- 
fore, were you ignorant of Pericles, 3 011 would avoid a 
crime.” (Tr. 383, 384; 143 B, C, D, E ; 144 A, B, C.) 
“ Consider,” says Socrates, “ that unless a man is possessed 
of the knowledge of what is best, other knowledge is mostly 
hurtful. When about to say or do a thing, we ought to 
know what we are going to say or do. But is this the case 
with oirr political speakers who counsel about war and peace, 
ur public improvements, and who are the prime movers in 
everything ? 

“ We agreed that the many were destitute of sense : and 
surely he is not a person of sense who does not know 
whether, and in what reispect, a given line of conduct 
is better. Kor is an abstract knowledge of war, or murder, 
or plunder, apart from its moral fitness, a mark of good 
sense. The knowledge of what is best, is what is benefi- 
cial. We terp the man who in every art knows what 
belongs to his art, its professor : for example, he is a rider, 
or boxer, or musician, but we do not regard this knowledge 
as one with intelligence. That state would be ill-adminis- 
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tered where specific arts, or mere abstmct knowledge, were 
all that went to constitute it, without a knowledge on some 
one’s part of what was best. Such a commonwealth, where 
every subordifiate art sought to get the ascendant, would be 
full of confusion and tumult. (Tr. 386, 387, 388, 389 ; 144 D, 
E ; 145 A,B, C, D, E ; 146 A.) We said that the mass were 
senseless, trusting to opinion rather than clear insight. '•!£, 
then, by doing what they know or fanc}^ thfy know, the 
multitude is likely to injure itself, it were better for them 
not to know or not to fancy the}' do know. 

“Thus the possession of other sciences, as was said 
above, if unaccompanied with the knowledge of what 
is best, is mostly injurious. (Tr. 389, 390; 146 B, C, 
D, E.) A state or a human soul, if it is to live as 
it ought, must stick to this knowledge, as the patient 
tb his physician, or the voyager to his pilot, if he 
would avoid the dangers of storm or drifting on the 
rocks. (Tr. 391; 147 A.) The poet speaks of one who 
knew many trades, but all badly. Poetry is mostly enig- 
matical, and I presume that the writer meant to say that 
the knowledge of these trades was bad for him, Margites.” 

On this, Alcibiades, wh(i had previously spoken of the 
verse as inapplicable to the reasoning, changes his mind, and 
is twitted by Socrates for his instability, and he now again 
questions him as to how he would act if the deity should 
make him the offer alluded to above (Tr. 380 ; 141 A, B), 
before he put up his petition, or what he would do if left 
to himself to ask? (Tr. 391, 392, 393 ; 147B, C, D, E; 
148 A.) On this, Alcibiades expresses hesitation, and 
thinks that “ The answer is one requiring great caution.” 
(Tr. 393 ; 148 B.) . 

Socrates cites the case of the Lacedmmonians, “ Who 
pray to the gods alone for what is beautiful as well 
as good. Even where they have been unfortunate, 
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though a rare event, it cannot be traced to any foolish 
urgency on their parts. (Tr- 394 ; 148 C.) The story 
goes, that when the Athenians were always unsuc- 
cessful in encountering the Lacedaemonians,* they resolved 
to send an embassy to the god Ammon, to inquire the 
cause, notwithstanding the many and costly sacrifices, dedi- 
caifjry offerings and splendid processions which were 
always takir.g place in Athens. His answer was, that 
‘ The gods preferred the simple address of the Lacedae- 
monians to the pompous ritual of their adversaries, and 
their gilded victims.’ (Tr. 394, 395 ; 148 D, E ; 149 A, B, C. 
So Homer. See Art. Prayer) : 

‘ Sweet was the smell, but vain the purf)Ose all, , 

The gods immortal feast not at the rail : 

For sacred Troy, and Troy’s imperious lord, 

And spear-armed host of Priam are abhorred.’ & 

The nature of the deity is not to be soothed by presents 
like a corrupt judge. The soul of the worshipper is re- 
garded, not his sacrifices. Nothing is easier than to sin, 
and with its produce to offer blandishments to the gods. 
Kighteousness and intellect is what they prize, and 
only the sensible and npright know how to propi- 
tiate both gods and men.” (Tr. 395, 390; 149 D, E; 
loO A, B.) 

“ Well, then, we must wait till these endowments are 
ours ; but when,” asks Alcibiades, “ will this happy 
time arrive, and who is ‘to be my teacher?” ‘‘One who 
cares for you ; but his first operation must be to take 
the mist from your eyes, to enable 3 ^ou to discern good and 
evil.” “ I am quite ready,” says Alcibiades, “ and I will 
wait till thp change is effected. (Tr. 396, 397, 398 ; 
150 C, D, E ; 151 A.) Accordingly, Socrates, as you give 
me good counsel I shall deck your brows with this chaplet, 
and offer crowns to the gods in due season, praying that 
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the time may soon arrive.” “ I accept j^our gift,” adds 
Socrates, “ as I shall always value anything conferred by 
you ; and I am reminded of Creon, who has been made to 
say by Euripides, on his seeing Tiresias decked with gar- 
lands, and hearing that he bore them off as first fruits of 
victory, by virtue of his art, ‘I accept as an omen thy 
crowns, that tell of success in battle.’ We lie, as you kpgw, 
at the mercy of the waves ; thus I, too, acc^t a chaplet 
from you as a mark of favourable opinion and good omen. 
And I deem myself in no less a crisis than Creon, and 
long, as one of your admirers, to be the announcer of vic- 
tory.” (Tr. 398; 151 B, C.) 

THEAGES. 

Theages, a short dialogue reckoned amongst those that are 
genuine, supposed to be held between Socrates and Demo- 
docus, accompanied by his son Theages. The father begs 
the philosopher to step into the portico of Zeus Eleutherius 
with him for a short conference. The former opens with 
some remarks on the great care that plants and animals, 
children among the rest, r^yjuire in their rearing, ^r. 401 ; 
121 A, B.) “My boy here wants to become a wise man 
and to follow the example of some of his associates in at- 
tending on the lessons of a sophist, for pay. I don’t care 
about the money, but I have my fears for the result. I do 
not like to thwart him, so I ^fm glad to have met you 
opportunely in order to ask j our advice.” (Tr. 402 ; 121 
C, D; 122 A.) 

“ Conference,” says Socrates, “ is a divine thing, and 
so is the consulting about the education of ourselves or 
those dear to us. But let us see that we mean the same 
thing. (Tr. 402 ; 122 B.) Let us ask the young man 
himself what it is he wants.” Socrates approves the name 
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of the stripling as a very nice one, and is told, in reply to 
a question, that he wants to be wise. (Tr. 403 ; 122 C. D.) 
“ Wise, however, in what ? No doubt j^our father has had 
you taught the usual accomplishments.” i- “ My father 
knows well what 1 want,” replies the youth, “but he 
opposes my wishes. (Tr. 403 ; 123 A.) I want to be made 
wi^ in governing men.” (Tr. 404 ; 123 B, C, JJ.) “Do 
you mean sic^ men, or singing men, or gymnasts?” “Well, 
others besides these.” (Tr. 405; 124 A.) “ You are not,, 

then, speaking of men employed in horticulture, or farm- 
ing, or of carpenters and turners, but of all these and many 
more taken together?” “Yes.” “You mean to govern 
like .(Egisthus, Peleus, Periander, Archelaus, and Hippias ?” 
“Quite so.” (Tr. 406 ; 124 B, C, D.) “What name was 
assigned to Bacis, the Sibyl, and Amphilytus ?” “ Oracle 

singers.” “What to Hippias and Periander?” “Why, 
tyrants, I suppose,” 

“ You desire, then, O scapegrace ! to play the tyrant 
over us, and find fault with your old father /or not com- 
plying with your whim? And you, Demodocus, are you 
not ashamed to have thwarted so reasonable an ambition ? 
Let us confer, then, as to who^ will make a wise tyrant 
of him. (Tr. 407 ; 124 E ; 12.3 A.) You know Euripides 
says — 

‘ Tyrants aro wise by consort with the wise/ 

Do you want to enjoy the society of one who follows the 
same pursuit as Callicrete, daughter of Cyane, who was 
versed in the arts of tyranny?” “You are only bur- 
lesquing me, Socrates,” rejoins Theages. (Tr. 408; 125 B, 
C, D, E.) “ But you want to be a tyrant ?” “ Yes ; and so 

would you and other men, if the chance came in your way ; 
but I am not doggedly bent on this. I do not want to 
rule men by force, but with their own consent.” “ What I 
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like Themistocles, Pericles, and Cimon ?” “ Ay, by Zens, 

that’s it !” (Tr. 409 ; 126 A.) “ Well, then, you must 

study under such statesmen as are first-rate politicians 
and have hac^ experience in home and foreign affairs.” (Tr. 
409 ; 126 B, C.) “ Only I hear, Socrates, that you say that 

the sons of these men were no better than those of common 
craftsmen ; and if they could not benefit their own s^is, 
I am sure they could not be of use to me.” ^ 

D) 

“ If the difficulty is so great,” says Socrates, “ why 
blame your father for indecision, seeing he will put you 
under the best rulers you may select, by which you may 
save your money and gain repute, more than you would 
as the pupil of a sophist?” (Tr. 410; 126 E; 127 A.) 
“ Suppose, Socrates, you let me come under you.” “ Ex- 
cellently spoken !” said Demodocus ; “lot me join my en- 
treaties to those of my son.” (Tr. 411 ; 127 B, C.) “But 
why, Demodocus, should I be able to better him more 
than yourself ; you my senior, and a man skilled in official 
posts? Then, if he does not care for statesmen, there are 
Prodicus of Ceos, Gorgias the Leontine, and Polus the 
Agri gen tine, who are ve^y popular, and will "tA.arge a 
round sum as fee ; while I know nothing more than all 
men do.” (Tr. 411,412; 127 D,E; 128 A, B.) “Socrates 
is not willing to meet my wishes, father,” says Theages, 
“ though he has been of vast use to others of my age, and 
might be tome.” (Tr. 412; 128*C.) “The reason of this 
is,” observes Socrates, “ that my daemon will not permit 
me, and I must not oppose him.” 

Hereupon Socrates relates fatal consequences that at- 
tended on disobeying this intimation. “ There was the 
example of Oharmides, the beautiful son of Glaucon, who 
persisted in a competition in the stadium at Nemea (Tr. 
413 ; 1 28 E) ; that also of Timarchus, who perpetrated a deed 
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whicli cost him his life, in opposition to the warning. (Tr. 
414 ; 129 A, B, C.) The case, too, of the destruction of our 
army in Sicily, and that of Sannio, gone with Thrasyllus to 
the war in Ephesus and Ionia, which will probably issue in 
disaster. (Tr. 414 ; 129 D.) True there is an opposite side 
to the picture. Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, represents 
hiiipself as having greatly benefited by being near and 
touching mec though he never learnt anything directly 
from mo. (Tr. 415, 416; 130 A, B, C, D.) Over all 
this I have no control, and the daemon turns the inter- 
course to good account or not, as pleases him.” “This,” 
says Theages, “ then, is what I will do : make trial of 
the daemon by keeping near you ; and if he is propitious, 
all will be as I wish ; if not, I will try and appease 
the divinity by prayer and sacrifice, and do what the 
prophets advise.” “So let it be,” says Socrates. (Tf. 
416 ; 131 A.) This notion of wisdom flowing over by 
means of contact rather than oral communication is again 
touched on. (VoL iii. Tr. 480 ; Syrnp. 175 D.) 


THE IHVaLS. 

This short dialogue, enumerated in the list of the genuine 
ones by Thrasyllus, and which Mr. Grote sees no reason for 
rejecting as spurious, is supposed to be carried on by 
Socrates and two others v^ho are only designated as above. 
Socrates falls in with certain youths, in the school of Dio- 
nysius, who are described as very prepossessing in appear- 
ance, of good parentage, and much admired. In explana- 
tion of their ^earnestness in some discussion with which 
they are occupied, one of the admirers, who is standing by, 
informs Socrates that they are merely wasting their time 
in philosophizing or speculating about the motions of the 
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heavenly bodie*?, probably. (Tr. 419, 420; 132 A, B.) 
Another rival admirer begs that Socrates will not be sur- 
prised at so illiberal a reply, because the man who made it 
is one of those'^ho think only of feats of bodily strength and 
stuffing and wasting his time in bed. (Tr. 420, 421 ; 1 32 C, 
D.) This second admirer is the type of one who believes 
himself to be a philosopher and so turns upon himself 
attention of Socrates, who asks, “ \\ hether o# no philoso- 
phizing is in his idea honourable ?” This has the effect 
of putting a stop to the original discussion between the 
handsome youths, who now become listeners ; and Socrates 
here takes occasion 1o express his own admiration for youth 
and beauty of person. One of the rival admirers, doubtless 
he who has spoken last, asserts in loud terms that he does 
regard philosophizing as honourable. (Tr. 421 ; 133 A, B.) 

• “ But is it possible,” says Socrates, “ for a man to know 
the value of a pursuit who is ignorant what it is itself?” 
“ Surely not,” observes the respondent. “ 1 accept the 
view of Solon, that it is to grow old learning.” (Tr. 422 ; 
133 C.) This reply is hardly satisfactory, and Socrates fur- 
ther asks “ W hether philosophy is» one with much learn- 
ing, and whether it is goo^ as well as honourable? This 
goodness, however, is not peculiar to philosophy. The 
love of gymnastic exercises is likewise good and honourable. 
If philosophy and much learning are one and the same, so 
will much toil and the love of exercise for the good of 
the body be identical. (Tr. 422 ; *133 D, E.) This being so, 
the first rival, who is devoted to the gymnasium, ought to 
be able to say something on the matter. Let him tell us 
whether the body attains its best condition thiough much 
or little labour.” This elicits from him the expression of a 
preference for moderate exertion ; and Socrates excites a 
laugh from the youths who are listening, at the expense of 
the philosophic rival, by a quaint sketch of the gaunt 
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bodily aspect of the philosopher, Democritus or some popular 
sage of the time, possibly. (Tr. 423 ; 134 A, B.) The second 
of these rivals, though he will concede nothing to the first, 
“ Will admit, for the sake of Socrates, that moderate exer- 
tion and moderate food arc better for the body than excess 
of either, and that this is specially so in respect of the soul. 

Thus it is a moderate amount of learning, rather than 
much, which is the more beneficial. (Tr. 424 ; 1 34 C, D.)' As 
we consult the physician, or the trainer, or agriculturist, about 
diet, and exercise, and planting, so must there bo sr)rae one 
who can explain what is moderate in mental husbandry.” 
W ho the fitting person is, is not so eas^^ to be described ; 
and Socrates makes a playful allusion to the youths, as fit 
to come to the rescue, and to the lines Horn. Odys. xxi. 285, 
referring to the scene where the bow of Ulysses is placed 
in his hands in presence of the suitors. (Tr. 425 ; 135 A.) 

Socrates now asks, “ What kinds of learning are most 
suitable for the philosopher ?” and the sager of the rivals 
“ Thinks they should be as many of the highest class 
and as intellectual as possible.” (135 B.) “ But are we in 
this respect to act as w.e should in the case of a carpenter, 
who caft be got readily for five, or six minae, while a good 
architect could only be acquired for ten thousand drachmse?” 
“ I do not mean,” says the respondent, “ that the philoso- 
pher is to know the art of carpentry or. architecture like a 
professional man, but only to comprehend in a general way 
more about these and all Other arts than the mere ordinary 
person.” (Tr. 426 ; 137 C, D.) “ You mean,” says Socrates, 
“ a kind of pentathlete, who would gain the best prize for 
general proficiency, but not be the best runner, or wrestler, 
or boxer. (Tr. 426 ; 135 E.) In other words, your philo- 
sopher is to be second in everything, while all others are 
only best in one department.” This is admitted to be the 
proper view of the case. (Tr. 426 j 136 A.) 
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Again Socrates propounds his question otherwise : 
“ Does the interlocutor regard good persons to be those 
who are useful or useless? If they are the useful, the 
useless must he bad. To which class do the philoso- 
phers belong ?” “ The most useful/’ is the reply. “ How 
can philosophers be useful if they are all second-rate 
and inferior to individuals exclusively pursuing a speo^l 
calling? (Tr. 427 ; 136 B, C.) If you were ilj, you would 
not call in the philosopher, but the physician.” “ I would 
call both,” says the wiser of the rivals. “ Yet you would 
call in one in preference to the other : and so in every 
other case. (136 D.) Thus the philosopher is useless; 
and we agreed that what was useless was bad. (136 E.) 
We are, therefore, got into a dilemma. (Tr. 428 ; 137 A.) 

“ Will it not hence appear, that philosophizing is not 
meddling with many arts, nor poring with head and eyes 
bent on mechanical work, which is usually regarded as a 
reproach ? (137 B.) In the case of horses and dogs, the art 
that makes them better is that which chastises them, and 
knows the good and the vicious in practice. (137 C.) So 
with mankind : the art which discriminates character and 
knows how to discipline is t^at which betters men. ^37 D.) 
That science which punishes the lawless and vicious is 
the judicial ; and what applies in the case of one holds 
good in that of the many. The horse, and ox, and dog, not 
recognising any moral classification of good or bad, cannot 
tell to what class they themselveft belong. Nor can a man 
who cannot distinguish bad from good be differently cir- 
cumstanced. (Tr. 420 ; 137 E.) 

“ It is this knowledge of self to which the Delphic 
precept points. And the same science teaches proper 
discipline. Justice, or righteousness and moderation, or 
sound-mindedness are the same. (Tr. 429, 430 ; 138 A, B.) 
This correct administration is the distinguishing cha- 
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racteristio of the statesman, tyrant, king, steward, master, 
who are on a par with the just man and the sound - 
minded. (Tr. 430 ; 138 C.) Well, then, will it not be dis-^ 
graceful that the philosopher should not knew how to dis- 
cover that the physician is giving good advice, or that the 
artizan, or the ruler, and the judge is talking sensibly on 
m^^tters of his profession ? Is he merely second-rate in judg- 
ing of such^isubjects, or is he to decline the mastery of 
his own house and abrogate the office of judge and ad- 
ministrator, when any question is submitted for his award ? 
(Tr. 430, 431 ; 138 D, E.) It will follow, then, that phi- 
losophizing is not being a walking lexicon nor a jack-of- 
all-trades.” And on the announcement of this conclusion, 
the Sager rival has nothing to reply, while his more 
uncultivated co-rival joins in the general approval with 
which it is greeted. (Tr. 431 ; 139 A.) 


IlIPPAKCHUS. 

; is the title of one of Plato’s dialogues which' 
is chiefly concerned with determining the character and 
nature of gain or the gainful. Ko good skilful leader 
employs what is worthless. That which is of no value is 
never sought except through ignorance. The lovers of 
good aro lovers of gain. , Again, some gain is, for the sake 
of argument, conceded to bo good ; other gain, evil. What 
is there in common between good and bad gain ? All men 
love gain, good as well as evil. 'No positive conclusion is 
established out of the conflicting statements. The oppo- 
nent is compelled, not persuaded. It occupies Tr. 435 to 
44fl ; 225 A to 232 C. 
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MINOS. 

Minos, a canonical dialogue of Plato on law, carried on 
between Socrates and a friend. It commences abruptly, 
with the question, “ What is law — law in its universal 
application?” To which the friend replies, “ What islets- 
lated.” (Tr. 449 ; 313 A, B.) But as speech is *not 
what is spoken, sight not what is seen, nor hearing what 
is heard, so law cannot be wliat law enacts. (Tr. 450 ; 
313 C.) The friend again defines law to be “dogmas and 
decrees.” (Tr. 450 ; 314 A, B.) Thus law, then, would 
be political opinion. (Tr. 451 ; 3l4C, D.) But this is too 
sweeping, as a bad dogma cannot be law. (Tr. 452 ; 314 E.) 
Yet Socrates thinks law is a kind of opinion ; one that is 
gt>od ; that is, true, (lb.) 

This true opinion is a discovery of Ens^ the actual. 
“ Why, then,” asks the friend, “ do we not always use 
the same law about the same matters?” (Tr. 452; 315 
A.) To this Socjratcs replies, “ Because we are not 
always able to find out what Eiis, the actual, the law 
aims at. (Tr. 452 ; 315 ^B.) Clearly, different*- people 
do not use the same laws : we do not sacrifice human vic- 
tims like the Carthaginians, nor offer our children to 
Cronus; then, again, there ar«e our fimeial rites compared 
with those of the persons who buried their dead in their 
houses.” (Tr. 453 ; 315 C, D.) •This long statement and 
reply will be of no avail. (Tr. 453 ; 315 E.) Socrates 
asks, “ Do you think the just unjust, and the unjust just, or 
the reverse? All persons think as we do. So in Persia, 
so about light and heavy, so about the beautiful and ugly, 
whether in Carthage or Lycia. (Tr. 454; Sid A, B.) We, 
equally with others, hold that there are reals and unreals.” 
But the friend says he can hardly be persuaded of this, 
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when he sees that we never cease changing our laws up 
and down. (Tr. 454; 316 C.) 

After an interchange of questions, the friend agrees 
that both Greeks and barbarians are in accord, where 
they both know of what they are speaking, and agree 
alwa^'s. (Tr. 455; 316 D.) ]\J alters of physic, agri- 
culture, gardening, cookeiy, are discussed in their several 
treatises, av.d have their special laws. (Tr. 455, 456 ; 

316 E; 317 A.) “Well, then,” asks Socrates, “to whom 

belong the writings and legal com})ilation8 which respect 
the government of the state — do they not belong to 
those who know how to rule it ?” “ They are the com- 

positions of kings and of wise and able men.” (Tr. 456 ; 

317 A.) “ But these are not arbitrarily changed and men 

are to be regarded as not skilled who do this. Shall 
we call the lawful that which is right in all the cases 
enumerated? (Tr. 456 ; 317 B.) And what is not right, 
not in accord with law? Well, then, in the ordering a 
city, or in treatises on the just and unjust, the same rule 
holds ; the rightful is the royal law, and that which is not 
right is not, however it may seem to those who do not 
know. 'Thus,” says Socrates, “ we have jigreed that law is 
the discovery of Ens, a reality.” (Tr. 456 ; 317 C.j 

After referring to the art of sowing seed, and of accom- 
panjdng songs on the lyre and pipe, in each of which the 
best artificer is he who is most legal — after this parallel, 
he, Socrates, asks, “Who is best at distributing nutriment 
to the bodies of men — is it not he who has the greatest per- 
sonal worth ?” “ The distributions and laws of such a 

person are the best, and the most lawful is the best dis- 
tributor.” (Tr. 457 ; 317 D, E.) This leads to the intro- 
duction of the names of Minos and Khadamanthus ; the 
latter of whom was a just man by report, while Minos was 
said to have been fierce, intractable, and unjust; which 
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Socrates declares to be a mere exaggeration of the Attic 
tragedians. (Tr. 459 ; 318 D.) Homer and Hesiod do 
not say this, and they are more to be trusted than all 
the tragic poei^^. (Tr. 459; 318 E.) This should induce 
caution in speaking of divine men, for the deity is incensed 
when the good man, his own image, is blamed, a thing 
more divine than wood, or serpents, or birds. (Tr. 45^ ; 
319 A.) It is thus Homer speaks of Crete an^d its ninety 
cities : — 

“In which is Cnossus city, fam^d and great, 

Wliere ancient Minos held his ample state, 

By miglity Zeus in converse dear caresbcd. 

And every ninth revolving year his guest.” 

(Tr. 460; 319 B.) 

He notes here, by the way, that oapLcrry^s does not 
mean “pot companion.” (Tr. 460; 319 E.) Socrates, 
who has utterly set at nought his own rule of short 
speeches, goes on to say that the Cretans and Lace- 
daemonians abstain from banqueting and wine feasts, that 
Minos forbad intoxication, and enacted admirable laws. 
(Tr. 461 ; 320 A.) It is thus that Hesiod speaks of him : — 

“ O’er numbers vast, the^neighbouring people all ^ 

Wiio owned him king, obedient to liis call ; 

Jove’s royal sceptre like a god he swayed, 

To which those hosts admiring homage paid.” 

(Tr. 461 ; 320 C, D.) “ Why then,” asks the friend, “ has 

this report been spread abroad that Minos was unculti- 
vated and harsh?” “ Well, he got to loggerheads with the 
poets, which, if you are wise, you will never do. He lost 
his good opinion when he got to war with this city of ours, 
where there is various wisdom, and tragic poets are nume- 
rous. (Tr. 462 ; 320 E.) 

“ This discovery of tragedy was a very old one on our 
parts, not from Thespis or Phrynichus ; it is the most 
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popular, delightful, and soul-seductive of all kinds of 
poetry, and with it we avenged ourselves on Minos, 
though he was a good man and a respecter of laws, 
and his enactments have never been aboVshed, because 
they were based on a thorough understanding of the truth 
of Em, or the actual, with respect to the administra- 
tion of a state. (Tr. 462 ; 321 B.) These, then, were 
the best la^ enacters among the ancients, both herds- 
men and shepherds of men, as Homer has termed a good 
general' a she})herd of the people. (Tr. 462, 463 ; 321 
C.) It is, however, a discreditable tiling to our souls indi- 
vidually that they should appear to bo ignorant of what it 
is in which their good and evil consists, while we have well 
considered that of our bodies and other interests.*’ (Tr. 
463; 321 D.) 


CLEITOPHON. 

Cleitophon is classed among the genuine dialogues of Plato 
by the ancients. It is roccu pied with a remonstrance offered 
by a p'^son of this name to ^ocrates, whose jiurport will 
appear from the following, extracts. 

Socrates observes, that “ It would be assuredly dis- 
graceful, if, when Cleitophon is eager to aid him, he 
should not await the result, for it is clear that by know- 
ing in what way he is 'worse or better he will be more 
on his guard.” (Tr. 408 ; 407 A.) On this, Cleitophon 
begs him to hear “ How astonished he had often been 
in listening to him rebuking men like a god on the 
tragic machine, for not finding teachers of righteous- 
ness for their sons, in addition to the learning of their 
letters, music, and gymnastics, which somehow has not 
bred a contempt for riches.” (407 B, C.) “ You say,” 
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Socrates is represented as observing, “that it is not 
through want of instruction or intellect, but voluntarily, 
that the unjust are unjust ; and again you dare to say that 
injustice is b^e and god-abhorred. How, then, can any 
one make choice of so great evil? Conquered, you say, by 
pleasure. Is not this, then, involuntary, if the conquering 
is voluntary ? so that the argument wholly proves that^^o 
do injustice is an involuntary act, and on th^s account it 
the more becomes states and individuals to be cautious.” 
(Tr. 469 ; 407 D, E. See Art. Voluntary ; also Badness.) 

Socrates is also further reminded of saying, “ That he 
who does not know how to use ej^es and ears, had better not 
see nor hear ; and that he who does not know how to use 
his soul aright had better keep quiet or die, or, if he lives, 
be a slave to some one better than himself, and sun’onder 
t<j him the rudder of his understanding.” (Tr. 409, 470 ; 
408 A, B). Also, that “ Politics is the art of governing men, 
and is the same as righteousness and right decision.” (Ib.) 

To these and many other beautiful assertions, how that 
virtue may be taught, and that a man should take great 
care of himself, Cleitophon declares that “ He had never 
offered any opposition, as he considers them most- condu- 
cive, TTporpcTTriKcoTaTous, and available to stir us up from 
sleep.” (408 C.) “But how are we to begin the study of 
righteousness? (Tr. 471 ; 408 E.) I'hysic and gymnastics 
pertain to the care of the body, but what art is thei e for 
the virtue of the soul? (409 A.) »This art is no other than 
righteousness. (Ib.) But as every art has two sides : for 
example, physic makes physicians, and also health, or is 
didactic as well as practical, so righteousness not only 
teaches men to be righteous, but confers special benefits as 
a result, which one will call advantageous, abother neces- 
sary, useful, profitable.” (Tr. 471 ; 409 B, C.) 

Cleitophon, who supposes that the preceding inquiries have 
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been addressed to some disciples of the Socratio school, 
declares, “ That he asked at last what Socrates himself 
had to say, and that he told him it was the business of 
righteousness to injure enemies and to do gcod to friends, 
but afterwards shifted his ground and declared that the just 
man did good to all.” (Tr. 472, 473 ; 410 A.) Under these cir- 
Or^mstances, he supposes Socrates not to know what it is, or 
that he wilV‘ not tell ; and therefore Clcitoplion will have 
recourse to Thrasymachus. (410 C.) He adds : “ Lay it 
down that Cleitophon admits that it is ridiculous to be soli- 
citous about other things, and to neglect that soul for the 
sake of which all other labours are expended. (Tr. 473, 
474; 410 D.) I will say, Socrates, that 3 ’ou are worth 
everything to a man not yet having undergone the protreptic 
impulse to virtue ; but to one already incited, you are all 
but an obstacle to his attaining happiness through virtue.” 
(410 E.) In this quasi-dialogue, l^lato, no doubt, intends 
to cxemjdify the sort of objection to which the Socratic 
method of surrounding a subject with doubts, and probing 
it thoroughly, was open, and he may have intended here- 
after to reply to the objection more at large. 


EPISTLES. 

The Epistles ascribed to Plato, are, first, one from Lion to 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syl'acuse, complaining of unworthy 
treatment, and returning a present of gold given by the 
latter. The second, from Plato to Dionysius, reminds him 
that .the intercourse of great men is not consigned to obli- 
vion : “ Men will speak of us when we are dead, and all 
men desire to be well spoken of. (Tr. 480 ; Epist. II., 311 
B, C.) The higher the order of intellect, the more this is 
regarded ; and those who have passed away would desire, 
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if they could return, to correct anything wrong in their 
past lives. (Tr. 481 ; 311 D.) Nothing is worse than to 
neglect our reputation in respe<;t of philosophy. (Tr. 481 ; 
311 E.) If ]iOu, the sovereign, honour me, it will redound 
to your honour as a philosopher.” (Tr. 482 ; 312 C.) And 
he reminds him “of the universal King, whose, and for 
whose sake, are all things. Him who is the procuring c^^se 
of all beautiful things.” (312 E.) What folj^ws contains 
advice and expostulation, and incidentally it is stated that 
there is no composition of Plato’s that bears his name, nor 
will be, “ As what has been said belongs to Socrates, a man 
illustrious even when young.” (Tr. 485 ; 314 C.) 

In the third Epistle, from Plato to Dionysius, he exone- 
rates himself from some false charges, and there occurs a 
curious passage, in which he says he a})peared reluctantly in 
public (Tr. 487 ; 315 E), but busied himself about the 
proeraia to his Laws, to which he has heard that additions 
have been made, though his own style will bo easily discri- 
minated. (Tr. 488 ; 31 G A.) Plato taxes Dionysius with 
having broken his solemn assurances and sold Dion’s 
property, without his consent (T^. 490; 318 B); and this 
has produced a wolfish frijndhhip and severances between 
them, ijULTjv Kal (Tr]V XvKO<^i\Lav Kal uKOLVwi'Lav Sui ere (XTreip- 
ydo-aro. The rest is carried on in a strain of objurgation, 
in which Plato tells Dionysius that he “ Did not say what 
he should have said, lest his setting sail should have been 
restricted to narrow limits instead of an open sea.” (Tr. 
492; 310 C.) 

The fourth Epistle contains one piquant passage, 
that To accomplish much, you must please men, but 
self-will has its dwelling in a desert.” (Tr. 495 ; 321 
B.) The fifth and sixth we may pass over. * The seventh, 
one of the most interesting of the series, is addressed to the 
friends and familiars of Dion. It tells the story of Plato’s 
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disappointment and disgust at the government of the 
thirty, who soon showed that the previous administration 
was gold in comparison with what they put in its place, 
and treated his revered friend Socrates hadiy. (Tr. 499, 
500 ; 324 B.) “ Evils will never cease,” he says, “ till 

philosophers are the chief power in the state.” (Tr. 502 ; 
S2^ A, B.) See Eep. voL ii., where this is frequently 
insisted on. fThen it was that he went to Italy and Sicil}", 
the morals of which and its excesses ho I’eprobates. (Tr. 
503 ; 326 C, B, E.) 

Here follow various moral and religious reflections, 
incorporated elsewhere in this Index. (Tr. 505, 513, 
514, 515 ; 328 C; 334 B; 334 E; 335 A, B, C.) “He 
is sure that had Dion held the chief power he would 
have adopted the best form of government consistent 
with liberty, and have saved Dionysius. (Tr. 515, 51 6^ 
335 E ; 336 A, B.) But now some evil daemon has 
thrown all into confusion. There is no cessation of ills to 
those who espouse party quarrels. (336 E.) Men must 
first become masters of their passions, and lay down laws 
no less for the victors than for the vanquished (Tr. 517, 518 ; 
337 A, CT; ; conferring good alil^e on each. (Ib.) The con- 
querors must show themselves more conformable to the laws 
than the conquered.” (Tr. 518; 337 D.) 

The letter is still protracted, and recounts a third in« 
vitation and promises, affecting the deepest interest in 
philosophy, in which thb tyrant was said to be much 
improved. (Tr. 519 to 521; 338 A to 339 B.) Plato 
relates his going a third time (Tr. 522 ; 340 A), wishing 
to test the truth of the report (340 B) : hears that he, 
Dionysius, haa written as his own what was not so. 
(Tr. 523, 524 ; 341 B.) “ The communication of philosophy 
is like a light kindled by personal intercourse, in the soul 
self-nourishing;” and Plato adds, that “What has been 
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written or spoken by him was the best, and that what had 
been written badly would be no small grief to him.” (Tr. 
524; 341 C, D.) 

The eighth* Epistle we pass over. The ninth has a 
good passage on what we owe to parents and country, 
as not being born for ourselves. (Tr. 547 ; 358 A.) In t|e 
tenth he observes that “The stable, and faithful, aid 
sound are true philosophy: other qualities ire but pre- 
tentious cleverness. (Tr. 548; 358 C) From the thirteenth 
we quote only the request to present the daughters of Cebes 
with three dresses seven cubits long, not of the costly de- 
scription from Amorgus but of Sicilian linen (Tr. 555 ; 
363 A) ; and the concluding farewell and gi'eetingto the 
fellow-sphffirists, or possible members of some Eoyal Geo- 
graphical and Astronomical Society, which had Dionysius 
fSr president, perchance. (Tr. 556 ; 363 D.) Allusion has 
been made to a little sphere. (Ej). II. Tr. 482; 312 D.) 
This letter was written prior to any estrangement. 
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LAWS. 

# 

(Tiianslation-. Vol. V.) 

r 

Tup: Laws is one of the more lengthy and discursive of Plato’s 
dialogues, in which the doctrines are more authoritatively 
laid down, and in which discussion is not tlie object so 
much as exposition. This peculiarity it possesses in com- 
mon 'Mth. the licpublic, to which it is related both in 
systematic completeness, and elaboration, and community 
of purpose. Why our author, after he had furnished the 
scheme of an ideal republic, in adorning which he had 
expended all his intellectual wealth, in the period of his 
fullest vigour, should in the decline of life have turned to 
retrace his line of thought anew, does not appear. No 
doubt his ideal flights and poetic dreams had, to a large 
extent, been checked, •or lulled into inactivity by the 
sobering 'influence of age; and Jiis restless, inquiring, dia- 
lectic temper of mind had given place to a more conserva- 
tive and deferential sentiment of entire subjugation to law, 
and the authoritative traditions of religion, as expounded 
or insisted on by the lawgiver. The model state of his 
earlier ^^ears was that a*fter which his fancy had then 
yearned, but whose realization was impracticable ; and he 
has spoken of the value of an attemi^t to furnish an ideal 
standard by drawing what is not practicable. (Tr. ii. 283 ; 
Eep. 592 A, 5.) 

In the Magnetic community of his later years, we are 
presented with a more practical aspect of his general 
conceptio;i of what a working state should be. There 
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is no longer the same space allotted to the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of pure ideas. The love of the 
abstract, pure science, philosophy, dialectics, the necessity 
for a pre-eminently learned ruler, and a perpetual indefa- 
tigable scrutiny of the grounds of truth, is no longer 
pressed as before. The lawgiver and the national creed, 
and a passive subjection to the recognised standards ^^f 
religious appeal, are now of chief account. ^The ethical 
views about happiness, and the pleasurable nature of the 
Good, according to Mr. Grote, are assimilated more to those 
of the Protagoras, while the Republic is more in accord 
with the Gorgias. In both Laws and Reimblic, the license 
of fiction and of the poets is to be coerced, but the censor- 
ship of the j^ress is more rigid in the former. 

There is also in the Laws much greater detail of positive 
elUactment, and more intolerance of freedom of thought and 
action. Socrates no longer speaks, and the Athenian who 
discourses is only a guest among strangers, two old men, at 
Cnossus in Crete, both occupants of states, primitive, and 
destitute of the higher pursuits of philosophy and taste. 

Book I. — The first book of the. Laws touches on the 
Cretan and Lacediumonian ^institutes and their tendencies, 
and those principles of fear, and pleasure, and pain, which 
the legislator has to act on. 

Book II. — In the second, the purpose of education is 
dwelt on, and many special regulations as to the teaching 
of poets, the allowing wine to* boys, and the severance 
of music and poetry from dancing. 

Book III. — The third treats of the rise and fall of states, 
of the evils of uncontrolled power, of the fluctuations in 
the Persian monarchy, of the Athenian democracy, and 
concludes with Clinias asking his collocutors from Athens 
and Lacedeemon for their advice in the foundation of a 
new state. 
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Book IV, — In the fourth we have many cursory com- 
ments on the conditions that affect a state for weal or 
woe, and stress is laid on belief in the providence and 
goodness of the gods, and the practice of piety and obe- 
dience. 

Booh y. — The fifth treats of personal virtue, purifica- 
tion of the state, limitation of numbers, equal apportion- 
ment of lands, and the strict maintenance of ancient 
traditions. Then follow restrictions on commerce, cur- 
rency, foreign travel, interest on loans and debts, right 
of recovery, etc. Notwithstanding the equality of 
property and lands, 3*et some will become richer than 
others, and special provision is made for such cases. 

Book VI. — The sixth is concerned with the appoint- 
ment of magistrates, and the selection of fit persons 
to colonize the state, the qualifications of the laW 
guardians, Generals, Hipparchs, Pliylarchs, and Taxi- 
archs, and rules for electing them. The government 
is to be intermediate between democracy and monarchy. 
In addition, there are to be public ministers of re- 
ligion, city and market inspectors, and appeals to the 
oracle at Delphi. The offices are to be served in a 
certain routine through all the territorial subdivisions, 
and the magistrates are to be obnoxious to citation and 
punishment, for abuse of their power or breach of rule. 
Leaders in music and gymnastics are also to be ap- 
pointed, and a minister ‘of education. After this follow 
rules for proceedings in the law courts, and the selection of 
judges and rules for marriage, as to which it is recom- 
mended that the rich should not seek to ally themselves 
with the rich ; then we pass to indulgence in drinking, 
the treatment of slaves, the education of women, unifor- 
mity and long duration of natural events, the strength of 
the passions and their due direction. 
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Booh VII. — Book the seventh discourses on the edu- 
cation of children, and the danger of changes in their 
sports ; on the duties of piety, and what we owe to 
divine influei?ce ; on domestic duties and early rising; 
learning to read and write; on committing poetry to 
memory, and its danger ; on training women to gym- 
nastic and warlike exercises ; the studies of geometry, 
number, astronomy, as tending to religiousness ; and con- 
cludes with some prohibitions on unlawful hunting. 

Booh VIII. — The eighth speaks of a more effective 
gymnastic discipline, which is hindered by the pursuit 
of gain, the source of all rascality in states ; denounces 
unnatural practices, and appeals to the opposite con- 
duct of even bnite beasts. See i^articularly Laws. (Tr. 
318 to 335; 881 A to 841 D.) After this it discusses 
the subject of laws agricultural, removal of land-marks, 
and cases of trespass, imports and exports, and public 
markets and places of exchange. 

Booh IX. — The ninth touches on sacrilege, and for- 
bids punishing children for the sins of a parent, unless 
throe generations in succession ha,ve been capitally con- 
victed ; asserts that persops are evil against tl^ir will; 
but this is no argument against bettering them by 
punishment, both for their own sake and by way of 
example to others ; lays down rules for homicide. It 
speaks of the imperfection and hardship of law,* of 
the evils of lust and avarice, •leading to murder and 
suppression of evidence ; of the terrors of another world as 
restraints on vice, of further provisions in the case of 
murder and homicide, of the office and necessity of law for 
protecting the common weal, and of the offences of children 
against their aged parents, which even the prospect of 
future punishment has not been able to prevent, though 
truly threatening. 
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3odk X. — The tenth book is occupied with dogmas of 
religious belief; questions as to the force and validity of 
laws and institutes. Wo are bound to act and think as the 
lawgiver teaches, who must come to the rescue of the gods 
and the old traditions. Then follow remarks on motion 
and self- activity as products of soul, which is the cause of 
g^od and evil, beauty and deformity, and disposes the 
heavens. Spul is so beautiful that we cannot gaze on it 
fully ; it is to be apprehended by reflection only. The 
gods take care of men and the minutest matters, and can- 
not be influenced to wink at wrong. All has been done to 
insure, not individual happiness, but that of the greatest 
number. All the events of the universe, and what shall be 
left to our individual will, have been settled by deity. 
Depravity will seek that which is depraved, and virtue 
will tend to what is virtuous. Ko man is so small that ke 
will escape the divine notice, nor so great as to circumvent 
it The gods and daemons are our allies, and we are their 
property. Injustice will be our ruin, and a just intelligence 
our safeguard. Our gods will not, like charioteers, be 
bribed to lose the raep. Ko persons are to hold sacred 
rites in ^private houses or e8tabli^h sanctuaries in opposi- 
tion to the national religion, and the fulfilment of religious 
vows of dedicating altars, and temples, and statues must 
be anxiously scrutinized. 

l^ook XI. — Book the eleventh speaks of treasure trove, 
sale of defective or unsound articles or slaves, adul- 
teration, asking two prices, and prescribes for the cases ; 
reprehends the villainy and extortion of hotel-keepers 
and other hucksters ; treats of wages, intestacy, right 
of willing, hereditary succession, the ill-will of the dead 
as regards the injury of orphans ; protests against unkind- 
ness to parents, who are images revered by the gods ; 
poisoning, witchcraft ; and forbids that lunatics should be 
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left at large. Further, the license of misrepresentation 
and of the comoedians is denounced, and the love of litiga- 
tion or the corrupting of jurors. 

Book XII. — 5l'he twelfth and last book contains in- 
junctions on acting collectively for the common good, 
on courage in battle, on the funereal honours -paid to 
priests ; also against perjury and loose pleading, wit*^ 
observations on the right of jury challenge. ,, Even bad 
men know how to discriminate goodness. Then there 
is a description of the classes of visitors that haunt a 
town, exhortation against bribery, against lavish offerings 
to the gods, and pomp of funereal display. We are 
reminded of the hopes and fears belonging to the next 
world, of the supremacy of intellect, and of the qualities 
that should be possessed by the night committee ; of what 
has been said of the soul, and that the study of astronomy 
does not tend to atheism, as the multitude fancy. No man’s 
piety is to bo accepted who does not admit that the soul 
is the oldest of things born, and that it is immortal and 
rules all bodies, and who does not assume the existence of 
mind in the stars. 

Such is a rapid sketch of the topics embraced* in this 
remarkable exposition, not alwa^^s distinguished by 
systematic arrangement of its parts, nor by any bril- 
liancy of invention, or lofty poetic enthusiasm. It is 
just such an unimpassioned collection of old thoughts or 
suggestions as might have been* treasured in the mind 
of Plato, when his fire of genius was quenched, and the 
frost of age had cramped his original vigour, and made him 
yearn after a different model of his political ideal. But 
there is the exuberance, and fertility, and universality, 
and wisdom of the master still apparent, though he has 
settled down into a stereotyped creed, and has given doubt 
and the love of disputation to the winds. There is a 
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curious passage in Tr. iv. 488, Epist. iii. 316 A, where 
Plato observes “ that his attention had been engaged in 
some other trifles, and in a moder|ite degree with the 
proemia of his Laws, excepting what yow or some other 
person have added to them, for I hear that some have 
meddled witli them subsequently, yet those familiar with 
pay style will be able to discriminate the two.” 

In the very short and cursory analysis here given, 
the usual practice of referring to the Greek paragraph 
has been laid aside, in favour of the wider subdivision 
by books, in which both English and Greek agree. Par- 
ticular allusions occurring in the Laws have been given 
copiously in the Index, and it is not necessary to 
repeat them in the Analysis. Profoundly interesting 
as the dialogue is, and rich in intimations from the 
mind of Plato of what appeared to him to be included 
in a scheme of effective legislation, it adds very little 
to our conception of Plato, the philosopher and dialec- 
tician, who must be studied chiefly in such dialogues as 
“ The Republic,” “The Gorgias,” “Protagoras,” “ Thesete- 
tus,” or “ Panhenides,” and some others: To have enume- 
rated specially all the striking observations and references to 
facts of everyday life contained in the Laws would have 
swelled this volume to a formidable bulk, and would have 
partly defeated the object of giving a compendious means of 
consulting the author readily, without any corresponding 
advantage to set against'^it. 
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It 

(Translation. Vol. VI.) 

The Epinomis is a dialogue or discourse of Plato, which was 
pretty generally regarded as genuine by the ancients. In it, 
happiness is regarded as the lot of few in this life, but to the 
righteous there is hope in his end. (Tr. 4, 36 ; Epin. 973 
C ; 992 C.) The attainment of particular arts and sciences 
is not wisdom, which is attributed to number sjmonymous ^ 
wkh the reasoning power. (Tr. 7, 8 ; 970 A, B, C, D.) Of 
this numboiing power God is the author, oitlov ^ or pro- 
curing cause: it is the source of what is well-ordered, just 
and fair. (Tr. 9, 10; 977 A; 978 A, B.) This power not 
possessed by other animals, and cannot be handed down as 
among men (Tr. 12 ; 978 C) : its presence seen in the re- 
currence of day and night, the waxing and waning moon, 
months, years, in the distinction of seasons. (Tr. 13 ; 978 
E ; 979 A, B.) 

But the acquisition of goodness is, of all things, most 
difficult, implying, as it does, wisdom, justice, temper- 
ance, and fortitude. (Tr. 13, 14;» 979 C, D.) The legis- 
lator is to inculcate exalted views of the gods and their 
worship (Tr. 14, 15 ; 980 B, C.); to correct false views of 
their providential care. (Tr. IG; 980 D.) The soul is older 
and more honourable than the body, and ought to rule it (Tr. 
16 ; 980 E ; Tr. v. 543, 544 ; Laws, 967 D ; 96?) E) ; ascent 
through secondary causes to the Cause of all. (Tr. 16 ; 981 A.) 
The soul is without colour, invisible, cognisant, intellec- 
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tually apprehended, possesses memory and calculation in 
the changes of the even and odd (Tr. 17 ; 981 C) ; the 
motions of the heavenly bodies and planets in orderly 
periods, perpetually recurring, prove thei» being instinct 
with soul. (Tr. 18, 19 ; 982 B, C, D ; Laws, 96G E ; 967 B.) 

Analogy insisted on, of these motions with those of the 
<^^uman being. (Tr. 19 ; 982 E.) The glorious dance of the 
stars. (Ib.^ Their magnitudes. (Tr. 20 ; 983 A.) A God 
the cause of their movements. (Tr. 20 ; 983 B, C.) 
Folly of the doctrine of fortuitous concourse. (983 D.) 
Body and soul distinguished as the governed and governing, 
as the non-intelligent and intelligent. (Tr. 21 ; 983 E.) 
Body incompetent to the production of the heavenly 
worlds : they are either gods or re{)resentations of divine 
power, produced as statues under the workmanship of the 
divine hand. (984 A.) No images ever more beauteous or 
worthy of religious reverence, or set in such exalted station. 
(Tr. 22 ; 984 B.) 

Five classes of existences: the gods, the stars, daemons 
who act the part of good angels between men and 
gods, who seem to be of two classes, aether ial and aerial, 
and a *fiftb, aqueous in origin, demigods. (Tr. 22, 23, 
24 ; 984 D, E ; 985 A, B, C.) Then follow a number of 
astronomical details, which occupy the succeeding para- 
graphs to Tr. 27 ; 987 0. He then touches on the excel- 
lent climate of Greece (Tr. 28 ; 987 D) ; the superiority of 
the Greeks to the barbarians (987 E), particularly in re- 
ligious matters and lofty views of the divine nature. (Tr. 
28, 29 ; 988 A, B.) The deity knows that when he teaches, 
man, will follow, and what he teaches is to number and 
count. (Ib.J 

Again he reverts to the ra rrj^ Oavfxaxrrrj^: and 

its self-activity, and being the cause of all motion. 
(Tr. 29, 30 ; 988 C, D, E.) The scarcity of good natures, 
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but when produced, their great influence in controlling 
others, and preserving alive the services of religion. 
(Tr. 30, 31 ; 989 B, C, D.) The whole winds up with 
a further refeaence to number and to geometry, absurdly 
so called, as facilitating the study of Being, as well as to 
the investigation of surfaces, solids and ratios, regarded as 
branches of mathematical or numbering and computati 
science (Tr. 32; 990 C); reference to the nocturnal assem 
bly. (Tr. 36 ; 992 D ; Tr. v. 535 ; Laws, 962 C, D.) 


AXTOCIIUS. 

Axiociius, a dialogue, found amongst the list of the complete 
works of Plato, which was regarded as spurious in ancient 
times, and, from its mention of the Academ}', written after 
Plato’s death. It contains a striking account of the dis- 
quiet and alarm felt by an old man, Axiochus, at the ap- 
proach of his end, and the arguments of Socrates to allay his 
fears, and inspire confidence of future happiness. 

Description of the sufferer. (Tr. 40 ; Axioch. 364 B ; 
365 A.) Eeproof addressed to him. (Tr. 41 ;,365 B.) 
Life is only a sojourn, and it is childish to hold txi it so 
firmly. (Tr. 42 ; 365 C.) True ; but there is still the 
physical reluctance to rot among worms and creeping 
things. (365 D.) 

“ Ay, but to die, and go we know not where, 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot.” 

SiiAK. — Measure for MeasurCf act iii. sc. 1. 

The child thinks how he shall feel in his coflBn, but this is 
to give to insensibility the attributes of perception : 

“ Thia fceusible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod.” 

The soul’s aspirations after the Celestial world, \yhen the 
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lump of earth is left behind, described. (Tr. 43, 44 ; 366 
A, B.) Description of the ages of man (Tr. 44 to 46 ; 366 
D, E ; 867 A, B, C) ; with which compare Shak., ‘‘As You 
Like it,” act ii. sc. 7, where the melancholy Jacques moral- 
izes. Sources of human dissatisfaction dwelt on. (Tr. 47 
to 49 ; 363 C, D, E:) Fickleness of the surging mob, 
selvage, envious, and uneducated. (369 A, B.) Soul’s im- 
mortality proved by its wonderful scientific achievements. 
(Tr. 51 ; 370 B, C.) Entire conviction of the dying man. 
(Tr. 52 ; 370 D, E.) Judgment and the joys of Paradise. 
(Tr. 54; 371 C, D.) Pains of the wicked. (Tr. 54, 55; 
371 E ; 372 A.) The righteous may safely presume on 
immortal happiness. (Tr. 56 ; 372 B.) 

The effect of this discourse is declared by Axiochus to 
have removed his fears, and to have made him long for 
death as that which will introduce him to a better homer 


ERYXIAS. 

Eryxias, one of the dialogues of Plato, considered spurious 
from an^ient times, is occupied with the discussion, how far 
riches are equally valuable with wisdom and science, and 
whether the value of a thing does not consist in the use we 
can make of it. Erasistratus asks, “ What good will wisdom 
do a man who lacks necessaries ?” And the reply is, “ That 
if he lived among those who treasured wisdom, it would 
be to him in place of money. (Tr. vi. 63 ; Eryx. 394 
A, D.) Are men to despise wisdom in comparison with 
Pentelic marble, when only the wise captain or physician 
can provide for the advantage of others ? (Tr. 64 ; 394 E.) 
Wealth is indeed a blessing to those who know how to use 
it.” (Tr. 68, 69 ; 397 E.) 

Here again he asks, “ Would not a man seem to be 
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out of his wits if he expected to learn grammar, or 
any other science to be acquired by his own diligence 
and by other men’s instruction, by praying to the gods ?” 
(Tr. 69, 70 ; C, E.) The preference given to the testi- 
mony of the wise man before judges in court is then 
touched on. (Tr. 70, 71 ; 399 B, 0.) “ Again, riches 

would be useless if we had no bodily wants, a.s hunger 
cold, or unfulfilled desires. (Tr. 74 ; 401 D, 111.) If such 
is the case, in the absence of these bodily wants, the man of 
science will be the richer. (Tr. 76 ; 402 E.) A horse 
is useful only to those who know how to use him.” (Tr. 76, 
77 ; 403 A.) Being less easy to convince the collocutor by 
argument than to soften a stone by boiling, it is proposed 
to change the subject. (Tr. 80 ; 405 B, C.) 


ON VTKTUE. 

On Virtue is the name of a dialogue included in the collec- 
tion of the complete editions of Plato, not, however, regarded 
as genuine. It is but a repetition of parts of the Menem. It 
commences with the inquiry whether A iitue is * 01 ’ is not 
to be taught. (Tr. 85 ; 376 A, B.) “ Whom have Thucy- 

dides, Themistocles, Aristides, and Pericles made good? 
(Tr. 86; 376 D.) G ood men confer benefit, and bad men 
hurt, and all wish the former. (Tr. 86 ; 377 A.) Cleophan- 
tus, son of Themistocles, notwithstanding all the care be- 
stowed on his education, was a failure. (Tr. 87 ; 377 C.) 
The same is true of Lysimachus, brought up by Aristides 
(Tr. 87 ; 377 D),‘*and of Paralus and Xanthippus, the sons 
of Pericles. (Tr. 88 ; 377 E.) Thucydides , too, had his 
sons, Melesias and Stephanus, made good wrestlers, but 
evidently did not expect to make them virtuous. (Tr. 88 ; 
378 A, B.) 

B 
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“If, however, virtue cannot be taught, are men good 
naturally? (Tr. 89 ; 378 C.) There are many depart- 
ments of art where certain professors have great skill 
in discriminating excellency, such as in bourses, dogs, &c. 
(Tr. 89 ; 378 D, E.) Which, then, are of most importance 
— good horses or good men ? Why men, surely. Would there 
then, be an art for recognising the natural character- 
istic of goodness, highly prized among men ? (Tr. 89 ; 379 
A.) Would not such be selected when mere boys, and shut 
up like silver in the Acropolis to keep them out of mis- 
chief, to be laid up for use as saviours and patrons of the 
state in maturer life? (Tr. 90; 379 B.) 

“ If, then, human nature is not good by means of edu- 
cation or early endowment, it must be by divine inspi- 
ration, as in the case of seers and oracle singers. (Tr. 
90; 379 C.) Good men are superior to these by far. 
Women speak of them as divine ; and the Laced aomonians 
and Homer use similar language. When a god wishes 
that a state should be prosperous he causes good men 
to dwell therein; and when a city is about to suffer ill, 
he takes these good men out of it. Thus it would 
seem tha,t virtue is neither natural nor acquired, but 
is present by a divine dispensation to those who possess it.” 
(Tr. 90 ; 379 D.) 


ON, JUSTICE. 

Ox Justice is the title of one of the spurious dialogues of 
Plato. It is not an adequate definition to say that Justice 
is what is considered just. (Tr. 91 ; 372 C.) We distin- 
guish greater and less by measure and weight — what is the 
instrument by which we distinguish just and unjust? 
(Tr. 92 ; 373 A.) The decision is made by speech on the 
part of judges who enunciate a judgment respecting the 
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points in dispute. (Tr. 92; 373 B, C.) When things sink 
in the scale we term them heavy, or when they rise we 
call them light. (Tr. 92, 93; 373 D, E.) We cannot, 
however, say^wliat the just and unjust are in this oflfhand 
way. 

This leads to the assertion, oft repeated, that Socrates 
does not believe that men are willingly unjust and vicio’Cii 
To lie and deceive are unjust, and to tell truth and not 
deceive are to do what is beneficial. To be unjust, then, is 
to hurt. (Tr. 93, 94 ; 374 A, B, C.) But is this true when 
we hurt an enemy ? for if so, it is just to lie in order to 
deceive an enemy. (Tr. 94 ; 374 D.) The interlocutor 
even thinks it just to deceive friends for their benefit ; so 
that it thus appears that lying and truth are both just and 
unjust, as well as deception. (Tr. 94; 374 E.) Still we 
want some better criterion, if only such as we use in distin- 
guishing right from left. The respondent thinks that 
things are just when they are done at the proper time, and 
the reverse when done out of season. (Tr. 94; 375 A.) 
But this doing in season implies knowledge in every depart- 
ment of art. The just man is therefore just by knowledge, 
and the unjust man is unjyst by ignorance. (Ty. 95 ; 375 
B, C.) But men are without instruction against their wills, 
and therefore the uninstructed and unjust a;re so unwil- 
lingly, and injustice is involuntary. (Tr. 95 ; 375 D.) 
The poet, then, who declared that no one is voluntarily 
evil, nor unwilling to be happy, declared what is time. 


SISYPHUS. 

Sisyphus, one of the dialogues believed to be improperly 
attributed to Plato, on the subject of consultation. Socrates 
asks, “What is meant by consulting in the abstract — in 
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what good or ill consulting consists ? (Tr. 100 ; 387 B, C.) 
Is it mere guessing, or is knowing concerned in it, and not 
mere surmising?” (Tr. 101; 388 B, C.) Again, Socrates 
asks “ whether men consult about what thej^ know or what 
they don’t know ? (Tr. 1 02 ; 388 D.) As a case in point, 
geometricians do not seek whether a figure has a diameter, 
what is the relative length of a diameter compared with 
the sides, or what is the side of the double cube (Tr. 102 ; 

388 E. See Art. Side) ; nor do they seek whether the air 
exists, but whether it is unlimited and infinite. (Tr. 103 ; 

389 A.) 

“ What, then, are the hindrances that stand in the 
way of inquirers ? (Tr. 1 03 ; 389 B.) Tliis can be only 
defect of knowledge. We must, therefore, make all sail 
and let out or strain our ropes to come up with it.” (Tr. 103 ; 
389 C.) Compare loosing the reins (Tr. i. 268 ; Trotag. 3£8 
A) and stretching every rope. (Ib.) “ Can a person who is 
ignorant take counsel about any art? (Tr. 104 ; 389 D.) 
Ought not, then, the man who does not know to seek to 
learn ? (dr. 104 ; 390 A.) IVhat was the use of yesterday’s 
consultation, where all, were ignorant ? and why did you 
not seek*to be taught by those^who knew? (Tr. 105 : 390 
B, C.) All consultation is about the future: what has 
really no existence. Can a man, then, consult well for 
what does not exist? (Tr. 106 ; 390 E.) A man cannot 
tell who is the best maiksman when the competitors have 
no mark to shoot at and ‘aim at nothing at random. (Tr. 
107 ; 391 A, B.) You cannot hit what does not exist, and 
how can you consult well or ill for iC^ (Tr. 108 ; 391 C.) 
We have, then, still to discover what we mean by good or 
evil counsellors.” (Tr. 108 , .‘191 I).) 
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DEMODOCUS. 

D EMODOcas, one of the quasi dialogues, included in the 
complete editions of Plato, which antiquity regarded as 
spurious. It contains three or four cases to which a cer- 
tain amount of speciousness attaches, but which admit of 
easy reply. u ^ 

“Is it not ridiculous,” he asks, “ to meet together 
for counsel on a subject about which there is no know- 
ledge, and which, if known, needs no counsel? (Tr. 109 ; 
Demod. 380 Ik) You either know or you don’t know, or 
some do and others not ; if none of 3*011 know, what use is 
it to advise ? (Ti’. 109 ; 380 C.) One wise man, knowing, 
can solve the whole case for those whf> are inexpert ; but 
you want to hear those who do and who do not know.” (Tr. 
11 ^ ; 380 D.) The whole of the case is carefull}" argued. 

He then asks, “ What is the value of the vote or 
decision, where those who argue are incapaUe (Ti.lll; 
381 D), and to go through the farce of declaring a verdict? 
(Tr. Ill ; 381 E.) You do not individually not know and 
become wise congregating, nor, doubt personally and 
get clear-sighted bj" assembyn g.” (Ib.) 

Again, he meets with a man who rebukes his friend for 
believing an accuser without listening to the defendant (Tr. 
113; 382 E) ; neither lias ho seen the occurrence nor any 
friend whom ho might trust. (Ti*. 113; 383 A.) There 
is an old saying, “Do not decide bofoie 3^011 have hoard 
both sides.” (Tr. 113 ; 383 (’). The objector replies, “ That 
it seems to him absurd if he cannot possibl}^ know which 
of the two speaks true or false, to take this course. If 
he does not know b^^ what is truly stated, how is he to 
judge better when he has heard what is false ?” (Tr. 114 ; 
383 D) and so forth. 

Againj a certain person abused another for not lending 
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him money or tinisting him. He is asked, “ What error 
was committed by the one who refused, and whether he 
was not himself in fault by not persuading him? (Tr. 
115 ; 384 B, C.) You failed because y©u did not get 

what you wanted, not he who would not lend. (Ib.) 

You did not go to work ihe right way, and why should you 
^busehim?” (Tr. 115, 116 ; 384 D ) 

Again, a man charges another with folly for 3 delding 
too ready credence to any one vnIio fell in his way 

(Tr. 117 ; 385 C), knowing that men are boasters and 

wicked, and that ho should only trust his own friends 
and fellow- citizens, (lb.) But what says the party im- 
pugned? If he sa^’s what is true, is it not better to 
trust him quickly" than slowly? (Tr. 117 ; 385 D.) You 
would have blamed him more if he had taken more time 
and been out in his judgment with persons who did 
not meet him accidentally. What is worthy of blame is, 
not the rapidity of the trusting, but believing what is not 
true. (Tr. 117, 118; 385 E.) Ought we not to consider 
equally whether relatives and familiar acquaintances speak 
the truth ? (Tr. 118, 119 ; 386 A.) And does it really' matter 
who the'party is, if all agree \n this particular ? 

The last case really proceeds to the root of the matter, 
and at least suggests the real solution of the difficulty. 
With regard to the first and second cases, the answer is 
obvious. \N’e cannot put ourselves in the position of an 
independent perfectly intelligent bystander who is in pos- 
session of the secret. The further advocacy may pervert as 
well as enlighten. The truth of conflicting testimony can 
be only surmised or solved on the principle of striking an 
average, or ^tested by its contradictions and concurrences. 
In the midst of counsellors there is wisdom. Even a decision 
in favour of the wrong side is often right, and inevitable 
under the imperfect cognisance we can take of the case. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

The Definitions are a catalogue of general terms appended 
to the complete editions of our author, but which shed little 
light on anything peculiar to him. Many of them are 
inadequate, or leave as much to be explained as needed 
explanation at first. Others are mere commonplace, and 
are already better understood by those who are capable of 
reading Plato at all ; while Plato’s own explanations are 
both more full and precise. The time may have been when 
the meaning of such terms may have been less fully under- 
stood than they are in our day, and when such a list may 
have had its use. They may be worth preserving as a 
specimen of ancient exposition, and a mark of painstaking 
regard for the most exalted of all the early philosophers, 
but will hardly be appealed to in our own day, except in 
some rare cave which might render a reference to the mind 
of antiquity desirable, though even then but small weight 
could be attached to them as solving any important question. 


TIMiEUS THE LOCRIAN. 

js the Locrian, generally regarded as a short trans- 
lation or modified version of the Timeeus of Plato, is pre- 
sumed to belong to a much later* period, and is written, 
partly at least, in the Doric dialect. It is not, however, 
a mere transcript or compendium of its namesake, and it 
contains some passages of value. It tells us that the mate- 
rial of the world v\t] is immortal but not unmoved, without 
form or scheme by itself, but receptive of all form ; that 
what envelopes bodies is divisible and has the nature of 
the different, which vXiq is place and space (94 A). 8ofa 
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and cUcr^yJort? are conjoined. (Tr. 148 ; 94 B,C\) The Cosmos is 
made out of v\r}^ and is fxovoy^vq^i, instinct with Jifo and reason, 
and spherical, a created god, indestructible by any other 
power than that of the Supreme Maker. What is good has 
in it no tendency to decay, and the world is, therefore, in- 
corruptible, deathless, and blessed, made by One who did not 
•^ook to a pattern made by hands but to intelligible essence, 
d7rap€y;(€tpr/rov. (Tr. 149; 94 I), 4] ; 95 A.) Things com- 
pounded according to the best analogy, or proportion, sufter 
neither augmentation nor decay. (Tr. 149 ; 95 B.) God the 
eternal can only be seen by the mind, the Cosmos by the 
eyes. (Tr. 150; 90 C.^ The same planet is at one time 
evening and at another morning star when not lost in the 
sun's rays, and Venus often performs this office as having an. 
orbit not very different fiom the sun’s. (Tr. 154; 96 E.) 
The sun, by its annual and diurnal motion, moves in a 
spiral ; its periods are called time : the image of an un- 
created time or eternity. (Tr. 155 ; 97 C.j 

The first principles of created things are matter and 
form ; the first the substratum, the second determining 
the shape. Their product is body, earth, water, air, fire. 
(Tr. 156; 97 E.) The pyriynid with four equal faces, 
formed out of the elementary trigon and equilateral and 
having four equal solid angles, is the element of fire, the 
most unstable and minute in its atoms (though certainly 
very stable in fact). The octohedron, with eight equal 
faces and six equal solid angles, is that of air. The 
icosihedron, with twenty equal faces and twelve solid 
angles, is that (jf water, the largest and heaviest of atoms, 
The dodecahedron is the model of the univei’se, being 
most nearly related to thespheie. (Tr. 157, 158 ; 98 A, B. 
C, D.) 

Account of the creation of man’s soul. (TV. 159; 99 D.) 
The same tripartite division as that of the Timsaus, and 
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the same location is assigned. (Tr. 160 ; 99 E.) Some 
organs are for nutriment, others for preservation. Some 
sensations are too feeble to excite attention or rouse 
thought. What is consonant to nature is pleasant, that 
which does violence to it is painful. (Tr. 160; 100 B.) 
Touch judges of heat, cold, dryness, moisture, smoothness, 
roughness, softness, resistance, &c., as well as of weight an'd 
levity. (Tr. 161 ; 100 D.) The centre of the sphere is 
our “ below,” and what is between it and the periphery is 
“ up.” Heat expands and cold compresses bodies, while 
taste is allied to touch. (Tr. 163 ; 101 E.} Quick sounds 
are acute, slow sounds grave. What is composed according 
to musical ratios is in tune, what is without order or pro- 
portion is inharmonious. 

The highest and most varied of the senses is that of 
si^t, embracing all tints and colours, chiefly white, black, 
red, atid bright, all the rest arising from the admixture 
of these. White expands the sight, black contracts it (the 
physical action on the lid and pupil is exactly the re- 
verse), just as heat and cold difiuse the sense of touch 
or contract it, or as the harsh constricts the palate while 
the acid dilates it. (Tr. 162; 101 B, C.) The veins 
are made channels of nutriment, conveying a stream to 
the whole body- like water pipes. Eespiration is explained 
on the principle of the abhorrence of a vacuum, the air 
flowing in and being drawn on to fill the place of what is 
expired through unseen pores, about which the moisture is 
seen to stand in drops. (Tr. 163 ; 101 C, D.) The cup- 
ping-glass and attraction of amber are examples in point. 
(Tr. 163; 101 E; 102 A.) All nourishment is conveyed to 
the body from the heart as the root, and from the cavity of 
the belly, as a fountain, which, if it be irrigated by more 
than what is drained off", is said to undergo growth, or 
contrariwise decay ; the stage of perfection lying between 
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the two, and conceived of as an exact equality of inflow and 
outflow. (Tr. 164; 102 A.) 

Then death and disease are explained. From bodily 
disease, that of the soul, too, in part artses, according 
to the faculties influenced. (Tr. 164; 102 B, C, 11.) These 
powers or faculties are next enumerated. (Tr. 165 ; 102 
The limits of virtue and vice depend on our in- 
difference to, or our being wholly under the dominion of 
the passions. (Tr. 165 ; 103 A.) For this is the definition 
of temperance or moderation, viz., a willingness to obey 
and exhibit endurance. Intelligence and philosophy with 
its lofty aiid far-reaching aims, purging away false im- 
pressions, have established science, calling back the mind 
from gross ignorance and setting it free to dwell on the 
view of divine things. To ponder these in a manner self- 
suflScingand according to human need, and with a bountiful 
flow adapted to the contemjioraiieous time of life, is a 
blessed thing. He to whom the deity lias allotted such a 
fate is conducted to the most blissful life througli impres- 
sions or opinions the most true. 

If, howevei*, the mam is obdurate and disobedient, let 
punishment follow him, l>oth «from the laws, and reason, 
and conscience, bringing with them terrois intense of 
this world and of that below, where inexoiable punish- 
ments are appointed for the unhappy dead, and all the 
ills which I commend the Ionian poet for imposing on 
the unholy and polluted. In the same way as we some- 
times restore bodies to health by injuiious remedies 
where they will not yield to very restorative ones, so do 
we keep souls under restraint by false statements where 
they cannot <be led by true. Strange punishments would 
necessarily be spoken of among the number: such as that 
the souls of cowards put on the shapes of women who are 
given tc railing ; that murderers assume the bodies of 
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wild beasts by way of punishment ; lechers those of sows 
or boars ; light and lofty-minded persons those of air-tra- 
versing birds. Again, the idle, the do-nothings, the un- 
learned and unreflecting pass into the shapes that occupy 
water. On all these, in a second period, Xeniesis, together 
with tlie ancient deities that dwell beneath the earth, who 
are the appointed judges of human beings, have passea 
sentence. These are they to whom the sovereign deity and 
guide of all entrusted the distribution of the Tosmos, con- 
jointly filled with gods and men and all other living things, 
as many as have been fashioned after that noblest ideal of 
the Uncreated, Eternal, and Intelligible. (Tr. 167, 168; 
104 B, C, D, E; 105 A.) 
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Absolute beauty, goodness, and greatness, avrh Kaff* avr6y require the 
admission of the soul’s immortality (Tr. i. lOG ; Phasd. 100 B.) 

goodness and folly on the part of men inconsistent with the 

dictum of Protagoras, that “ The man is the measure of all things” 
(Tr. hi. 287 ; Cratyl. 38G B, C). 

■ heat or cold does not exist in subject or object separately (Tr* 
i. 387 ; Theaat. 157 A) ; it is argued that there is no unchangeable 
unit, either the me or not me, in nature (Tr. 387, 388 ; 157 B, C, D, 
E) ; the absolute continuous one, or Ens, is opposed to the doctiine of 
the many and discontinuous, in the systems of Parmenides and Zeno 
(of which see a good account in Grote’s Plato, i. 97, and following). 

■ science is that of pure doctrine or learning, not of any parti- 
cular qualified science (Tr. ii. 123 ; Rep. 438 B, C, D) ; what admits of 
dependence or relation belongs to itself alone, though it may be the 
species of a class (ib.) ; the understanding beholds pure righteousness, 
moderation, and science, when duly nurtured, viz., absolute science or 
knowledge of the true Ens (Tr. i. 323 Phsedr. 247 D), 

and self-sustaining, rh fikv avrh kuB' avrSy as opposed to the rh 

Acl i<f>i4fi^pop &\\ov (Tr. iv. 83 ; Phileb. 53 D) ; that for the sake 
of which whatever is produced always is in the class good (Ti#85 ; 
54 C). 

Absorption in thought makes Socrates stand still a whole day and night 
in one spot (Tr. iii. 571 ; Symp. 220 C. D). • 

Abstinence from excess, not for its own sake but the fear of worse evil, 
entitled “ a foolish moderation” (Tr. i. 67 ; Phsed. 68 E). 

of the Tarantine Iccus from all gratification of the senses 

(Tr. v. 333 ; Laws, 840 A) ; men should be superior to bAites in the 
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exercise of the sexual passion (Tr. 334 ; ib. ,* 840 C, D) ; no man to 
touch other than his wedded wife, nor to indulge a passion for males 
(Tr. 335; 841 D). 

Abstract love of truth, not the art or science wliich is greatest and best, 
and most aids us, but that which, without referencoito profit, regards 
the clear, the certain, and most true (Tr. iv. 93 ; Phileb. 58 C). 

and concrete, different (Tr. i. 74, 75; Pheed. 74 A, B); ex- 
plained in reference to equality and the equal (ib.) ; abstraction im- 
plies comparison with something not present, and requires reminis- 
cence (Tr. 76 ; 74 E ; 75 A) ; everything concrete comes to us through 
sensation, and is compiired with tliat previously conceived abstract 
wliich we got to know before birth (Tr. 76; 75 C) ; this is true not 
only of equality but of the beautiful, the good, the just and holy (ib., 
Tr. 77 ; 76 A) ; the abstract is newer subject to change or decay (Tr. 
80. 81 ; 78 D. E) ; is only laid hold of by thought, diarolas 
(Tr. 81 ,- 79 A) ; partakes of permanency, and is allied to soul ; is 
unseen as opposed to seen (ib. ; Tr. 81, 82 ; 79 B, C). 

Abstracts, do they exist apart from concretes ? (Tr. iii. 407, 408 ; Farm. 
130 A, B, 0, D, E) ; what is abstract similitude as distinct from per- 
sonal ? (ib.) ; is there an abstract man, or fire, or water ? (ib.) ; ‘tib- 
stract hair, mud, or dirt? (ib.); Socrates expresses hesitation and 
doubt (Tr. 408 ; 130 D) ; docs like partake of similitude, large of 
greatness, things just and beautiful of justice and beauty as something 
added? (Tr. 409; 131 A); does each thing so partaking partake of 
part or of the whole species? (ib.); is it one in each of the many? 
(Tr. 409; 131 B); wbole^ will be separate from itself (ib.) ; Socrates 
replies t\iat “Day is one and the same, and at the same time in many 
places without being distinct from iUelf (ib ). Though it is quite true 
that Plato’s language leads us to suppose that he conceived some of 
these at least — whether we term them abstracts or general ideas or 
concepts — to possess a real substantive existence, and active working 
power, yet still ho warns us that these yoov/ucya may be only in the 
mind and not otherwise objective (Tr. i. 81 ; Phoid. 79 A; iii. 412; 
Farm. 132 B ; Tr. ii. 196; Rep. 507 B). Certainly they are regarded as 
invisible (Tr.i. 80, 81; 79 B. C; Tr. ii. ,357, 358; Tim. 51 A, B to 
^A). In one sense they are the objects of our thought world, without 
which we can neither reason nor interchange our ideas ; and while 
even the outer world of sense may be conceived of only as something 
like a phantasmagoria of changing appearances, and not the same to 
each individual, they might consistently enough have been deemed 
the more permanent and real of the two. In the midst of perpetual 
birth and decay, becoming and perishing, multitudinousness and dis- 
continubusness, it was a legitimate aspiration of philosophy tq strive 
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to discover something fixed and enduring, not limited liy conditions 
of time or place, the real objects of the intelligible world, bearing a 
direct relation to the ultimate reality of realities as partial manifesta- 
tions of it or indissolubly knit with it. We still profess in the region 
of religion anA morals to hold to the conviction of tlie eternal truth 
and validity of some of these abstracts as having so far objective ex- 
istence that they cannot be made to depend on human caprice, nor 
obliterated by any moral fall. Happily a large measure of agreement 
about them prevails, and they are not openly opposed or discredited ; 
but were all mankind capable of repudiating them with entire consci- 
entious conviction, though we could no Linger appeal to our common 
consciousness respecting them, we are bound to believe that they are 
rooted in something tliat lies outside the region of the changeable. 
But whether tlds be so or not, such abstract conceptions, if they rest 
on no ascertaini'd philosophically certain ground, are equally valid as 
a rule of life, and will be held indispensable by those who. as it were, 
translate and expound their meaning as symbols into what answers to 
them in yjractie'e. They are thus, as it were, data^ the common staple 
of thought and literature, inherited from age to age, and the dif- 
•ferenccs about tlicm, dependent on dilfercmt education, do not inter- 
fere with a certain tixedness of type. But even external objects are 
not wholly the same in the view of the ploughman, the chemist, or 
the metaphysician, and take a complexion and tilling up from the mind 
of the spectator, and are to a certain extent indefinite. It is, no doubt, 
a proof of mental haziness of conception when numbers and triangles, 
and air, and tire, and cliaos, and nec(*ssi|y are spoken of as productive 
energies, or th(3 Good and Beiutiful as one with creative power, 
though we still talk of the liflinite and Unconditioned in much the 
same way ; but have we any clearer view of what is implied in the 
production of the material world by any fiat of Intelligence or will, 
save only that the expression is more in accordance with that pre- 
eminence of function which we assign to our thinking part ? When 
the principle of number becomes creative and takes on it intelligent 
operations, gives bii th to rhythm and harmony, and the well-ordered 
in heaven and earth, what is it but divinity with a changed name 
though without any corresponding advantage? It would, however, 
be absurd to measure the early attempts of philosophical Greece to 
break through the mystery by which we are surrounded, and which 
are marVels f)f speculative^ and suggestive wisdom^ by our greater 
modem precision of language and idea. Most of the problems which 
she handled are no nearer solution, excepting so far as light has 
poured in from quarters then unknown or unexplored. It is certainly 
true that few men could give a systematic and accordaift account if 
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suddenlyttasked to tell what are the independent provinces and defi- 
nite limits of holiness, piety, goodness, righteousness, virtue, wisdom, 
&c. There is, in fact, no sharp, no hard and fast line to be circum- 
scribed about them. They are often, in part at least, used synony- 
mously ; they intrude into each otlier’s province, and their fulness of 
meaning varies with the mental range and grasp of those who speak 
of them. The mind itself has no such apprehension of moral attri- 
butes as is implied in that of a square or triangle. All such abstracts 
have a shadowy edge and a certain elasticity and spontaneity whicli 
fit them admirably as media of exchange between minds of the 
most diverse order and moral finish, so to speak. They always admit 
of and invite further analysis ; they can be expanded into an almost 
infinite fulness of meaning, and yet they have sufficient precision 
for the indispensable service they have to discharge. The highest 
and holiest and most spiritually active exercises of tlie mind have 
their familiar scat among them : tho most difficult of logical ex- 
position and yet tlie most consciously real, though they may be hazy 
and indistinct like the visions of the poet or seer. Wo believe that it 
is not wise in ‘rationalist metaphysicians to taunt the multitude with 
this vagueness, by way of pamding their own superior sagacity. Cftn 
they ever create a vocabulary which sliall be coextensive with tho 
sober realities of human thought ? or is there not ever cropping up 
the conviction of tlio utter inadequacy of language to do much more 
than furnish a suggestion to other minds of what we want to convey, 
wliicli will more or less succeed in its purpose as the sympathy between 
the two parties is more or less complete. If Plato needed any defence 
against the charge of raising mere abstracts into the rank of absolute 
existences, it is easy to point to the probing analysis by which he con- 
tinually, in the person of Socrates, makes them recede into thin air, 
and shows how little there is in them that is tangible or that can be 
grasped without slipping through your fingers. See Ids remark on 
the smoothness, and sleekness, and slipperiness of certain representa- 
tions (Tr. i. 498 ; Lys. 216 C), and arguments escaping you like a 
Proteus. See Tr. 47G ; Euthyphr. 15 D, E; Tr. 470 ; 11 D, where 
arguments are as shifty as the statues of Drodalus. Also, Tr. iv. 234, 
235 ; Hip. Maj. 292 D ; Tr. 238, 239 : 294 C, and elsewliere abund- 
antly. See Grote, i. 95, 234, 380, on what lie conceives Plato’s error 
in objectivising every general term. My own notion is that more 
stress is laid ^n this by many strict logicians than it deserves. The 
arguments of Zeno or Parmenides are siich as Plato puts . into their 
mouths, aud certainly he does not dogmatize on the strict meaning 
of general terms. It is one thing to believe that we may possibly by 
search amvo at a definition which is indisputable and adequate to 
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the embracing all that may be classed under it, and wbicb shall satisfy 
the universal reason of mankind, while acknowledging at every step 
that we have not yet found it in practice, any more than we have 
been able to establish the model state. See Tr. ii. 283 ; Rep. 592 A, 
li. I would rather find fault with Plato for the occasional application 
of the abstracting process where it seems wholly unmeaning. It is a 
fair subject for inquiry what is the op which is common to all law, the 
sublimated quintessence that pervades all the appointments of the^ 
lawgiver, as it presents itself in the Minos ; but when it is asked 
whether tliero is a sight which is the sight of itself and of all other 
things that are not the objects of sight, and which being sight does 
not take cognisance of colour but of its own faculty and tliat of others ; 
when a similar question is asked of hearing, of desire, will, love, fear ; 
also whetlier motion can move itself, or fire burn itself, or the eye see 
itself (Tr. iv. 132 ; Cliarm. 167 C, D ; Tr. 365 ; Alcib. 1. 132 D.), it looks 
very much like verbal trifling, and is not more pregnant of meaning 
than making a world by holding up a mirror (Tr. ii. 285 ; Rep. '596 D, 
E). The process of abstracting ad wjinitum is alluded to as involved in 
certain modes of proceeding (Tr. iii. 412 ; Farm. 132 B). We may re- 
hiark further, that no logical discrimination of these abstracts is made. 
Abstract righteousness and an abstract table have nothing in 
common: the one, if it means anything, is the abstract of what is, 
from first to last, mental, not of anything in the external act which 
accompanied the display ; while the abstract of a physical object can 
only be that which has reference to form or use (Tr. ii. 285 ; Pep. 596 
A). Again, other abstracts, like the ov^of law, are derived from the 
mind's translation of a written precept. All of a moraj kind have 
reference to a state of consciousness or emotion in our own minds in 
which we attempt to realise the meaning of our own acts or those of 
others. But it is altogether fallacious to suppose that the mind’s con- 
cepts can be taken to pieces or made to contradict themselves, just 
like the verbal propositions which in part define them but which are 
of totally different extent. Thus the good and the useful, good and 
happiness, cannot be made to change places. The useful or profitable 
has nothing in it expressive ot a state of mind or feeling whatever. 
The happiness of the good and the wicked is totally unlike, and can 
only be brought into comparison or contrast by some qualification. 
Before the happiness of both can be brought under one definition, a 
whole series of conditions must be attached, which, *n ordinary par- 
lance, are not taken into account. Of course endless confusion and 
contradiction is the result of an attempt to harmonize terms of vari- 
able content and shifting meaning. 

** Speech is but broken light upon the depth of the unspoken.** — Span. Gyptey. 98. 
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Abstract beauty, justice, and holiness are subjects of knowledge, not of 
opinion or ignorance (Tr. ii. 168 ; Rep. 480 A). 

and concrete, tlie former is an idea in the mind (Tr. 196 ; Rep. 

507 B; Tr. 212, 213; 523 E; 524 C, D; Tr. 224 ; 534 C; Tr. 284, 
285 ; 595 B; 596 A). < 

Ahstmcticn, the process clearly dcseiihed as a taking away part after 
part in order to arrive at the thing sougl it (Tr. iii. 209 ; Statesm. 
268 E). 

A*buse of a thing no argument against its use (Tr. i. 148 ; Gorg. 456 
D, E) ; because a man has learnt to fight he is not to strike liis friends 
or his fatlicr (ih.). 

Accidental deatli, author of, incurred in gymnastic ex(‘rcises, not pun'sh- 
ablo (Tr. v. 317, 31S ; Laws 831 A) ; inflicted in self-defence (Tr. 380 ; 
869 D.) 

Accidental properties do not j?tand opposc-d to individual unity (Tr. iii. 
156, 157; Soph. 251 A, B); we call the individual a man, thougli 
assigning to Jiini colours, size, form, virtue, and vice (Tr. 157; 
251 B). 

Accounts should be well kept and money well expended (Tr. iv. 554 ; 
Epist. xiii. 362 D). 

Accumulation of m-gatives, /UTjSfVoxf /urjSeVa lurjdfvos (Tr. i. 311 ; 
Bijaedr. 236 E; Tr. 415; Tlieiet. 180 A ; Tr iii. 154; boplj. 249 B; 
Tr. 468 ; Barmen. 166 A ; Tr. 284, 285 ; Craty 1. 384 D ; Tr. ii. 182 ; 
Rep. 495 B). 

Accusative and infinitive after Srt (Tr. ii, 258 ; Rep. 568 B. See my 
“ Syntax of Relative Bronpun/’ 84). 

Achelous, ip the graphic aceount of fragrant shade and blossom of a 
plane-tree by the fountain side (Tr.*J. 304 ; Bhrodr. 230 B). 

Achilles, his character, in H<uner, whetlicr better than Ulys.se8 (Tr. iv. 
263 ; Ilipp. Min, 363 B, C); Homer has made Achilles bent, Nestor 
wisest, Ulysses most shifty (Tr. 2(;4, 265 ; 364 C, D, E) : n liar as well 
as Ulysses (Tr. 273, 274 ; ,370 A, B, O, D) ; hut unwillingly, and not 
by design, like Ulysses (Tr. 274, 275 ; 370 E ; 371 A, B, C, D; ; he is 
declared inferior to Ul> sses (Tr. 275 ; 371 E), inosraueh as d( libe- 
rate deception is better than unintentional, according to a ’view that 
lias been maintained ; but Hippias que.stion8 this, and thinks this is 
contrary to law and common sense (Tr. 275 ; 372 A). 

the lover of Batroelus (Tr. iii. 490 ; 8ym[). 179 E; 180 A) ; 

more honourej than Alcestis (180 B); would he have died for Batro- 
clus, or Alcestis for Admetus, or Codrus for the kingdom of his chil- 
dren, liad not they looked to posthumous fame, or being ever remem- 
bered ? (Tr. 540 ; 208 D). 

Acknowledgments of God’s providence (Tr. ii. 179 ; Rep, 492 E). 
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Acoustics exhibit other conditions of motion, the enharmonic, which, ao 
cording to Pythagoras, are allied to those of astronomy (Tr. ii. 220 ; 
Eep. 530 D) ; their pretensions require to be narrowly scrutinized 
(530 E) ; tlie analogy between listening for concordance in strings, 
the trying to detect the comma or any smalk r interval, and star- 
gazing or peering at the heavens, thus putting the ears and eyes 
before the mind (Tr. 221 ; 531 A); reference to fiddleis tuning their 
Strings and screwing their pegs (531 B) ; such persons seek numbers 
in the audil)le sounds and do not ascend to problems and the ground 
of symphonious relations (531 C) in search after the Good (ib.); this 
is an arduous hi]x)ur (531 C, D. also 530 C, D) ; the reasoning out of 
these relations is a prelude to a more perfect strain accomplished by 
dialectics (Tr. 222 ; 531 E) ; diab etic belongs to the Intelligible, not 
the Visible, but vision imitates it in looking at animals, the stars and 
sun, &c. (Tr. 222 ; 532 A). 

Acropolis, we should guard our virtuous youth like gold therein till 
their services could be available for public use (Tr. iii. 33; Men. 
89 B). 

Action and reaction, the joint sources of phenomena (Tr. i. 387 ; 
fThesot. 157 A); nothing is active till it meets what is passive, or Hoe 
versa (ib. 157 B) ; active and passive have no separate existence con- 
sidered os independent unities, and they change place in different 
combinations (ib.). 

implies jMDW’cr and asserts existence (Tr. iii, 151, 152 ; Soph. 

247 E). 

Actions correspond to iramutablo moral .distinctions (Tr. iii. 288; 
Cratyl. 386 E) ; not to bo estimated by opinions anyho^ contracted 
(Tr. 289 ; 387 A); they have ttieir appropriate instruments and mode 
of treatment (ib.) ; per se are indifferent, neither ugly nor beautiful, 
but only such from the way in which they are done ; beautiful when 
rightly done, when not riglitly, base (Tr. 491-496 ; Symp. 181 A ; 
183 U) ; may they not be realised truly as well as their description in 
words ? (Tr. ii. 159 ; Rep. 473 A). 

Actors cannot at the same time be rhapsodists (Tr. ii. 75, 76 ; Rep. 395 
A) ; nor tragic actors be comic (ib.). 

Adamant and iron, wordaof (Tr. i. 211 ; Gorg. 508 E); to be made of 
(Tr. ii. 38 ; Rep. 360 B) ; spindle and hooked joint of the distaff Of ne- 
cessity made of it (Tr. 306, 307 ; 616 C) ; translated by some as 
“steel.” See also Tr. vi. 18, 19; Epin. 982 C. 8§e verse quoted, 
Epist. i. ; Tr. iv. 478 ; 310 A. 

Addition of equal quantity or number to two original quantities in- 
creases the ratio of the smaller to the larger (Tr. iii. 449 ; Farm. 
154 D). 
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Acbninistratioiit wise, of state and family (Tr. iii. 6 ; Men. 73 A). 

Adulteration, the same as lying and fraud, and utterly intvdnussible 
(Tr. V. 461, 462; Laws, 916 D). 

Advice to others how to prepare for death and judgment (Tr. i. 231 ; 
Gorg. 526E). 

.ZElacus, judge in Hades, from Europe, appointed to judge souls from 
Europe (Tr. i. 228, 231 ; Gorg. 524 A ; 526 C ; Tr. 28 ; Apol. 41 A). 

.^schylus, lines of, applied to the unjust man (Tr. ii. 40 ; Rep. 362 A) ; 
blamed for what he makes Thetis say of Apollo (Tr. 364 ; 383 A). 

.dSsculapius knew all about maladies, but did not attempt to cure bodies 
utterly diseased within (Tr. ii. 89 ; Rep. 407 D) ; if descended from 
Apollo would not be fond of fees, or, if fond of fees, then not descended 
from Apollo (Tr. 90 ; 408 C). 

AflSnity, doctrine of, contained in Plato's view of the inaction of simQar 
atoms, inter se, as compared with those of dissimilar elements which 
become one with the victor (Tr. ii. 364, 365 ; Tim. 56 D). See also 
Tr. 335 ; 31 C. 

Agamemnon, etymology from, ‘‘long remaining" (Tr. iii. 304, 305; 
Oratyl. 395 A) ; chooses the life of an eagle (Tr. ii. 310 ; Rep. 620 A, B). 

Agathon, before 30,000 Greeks in the theatre (Tr. iii. 480, 481 ; Symp. 175 
E ; Tr. 517 ; 194 A,B), observes that a few wise men are more formidable 
than many fools (194 B); proposes to lie beside Socrates, and excites 
the jealousy of Alcibiades (Tr. 574, 575, 576 ; 222 E ; 223 A, B, C, D) ; 
his eulogium upon Love (Tr. 518 ; 194 E ; 195 A) ; applause at its 
conclusion (Tr. 525 ; 198 A) ; his overstrained and overloaded pane- 
gyric in the view of Socrates (Tr. 526 ; 198 E) ; crowned by Alcibhuies 
(Tr. 556;, 212 C, D, E). 

Aggregation by sifting and winnowing of larger and smaller atoms (Tr. 
ii. 360 ; Tim. 53 A) ; sieves, machines, and ventilating funs referred 
to(ib. 364, 365; 56 D). 

Agnus castus, its height and dense shade and fragrance (Tr. i. 304 ; 
Phfiedr. 230 B), 

Agreeable is done for the sake of the good, not the good for that of the 
agreeable (Tr. i. 201, 202 ; Gorg. 500 A, B, C). 

Agreement as to the thing and not the name essential to clear reasoning 
(Tr. iii. 106 ; Soph. 218 0). 

Agricultural laws first to be settled ; no one to move his neighbour's 
landmark (Tr. v. 337 ; Laws, 842 E). 

Agriculture, its pleasures and hardships ; bewailing drouglit and rain, 
unseasonable heat and cold (Tr. vi. 47, 48 ; Axioch. 368 C). 

Agriculturists, laws to be made for them, and fiock and bee masters 
(Tr. V. 336, 337 ; Laws, 842 D). 

Ailments, tbeir cure ; emetics ; upward and downward purges ; cautery ; 
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knife ; diet ; wrapping up the head (Tr. ii. 88 ; Rep. 406 D) ; drugs 
and the knife (Tr. 89 ; 407 D) ; impletion and depletion (ib.). 

Air, £ether, water, absurd as principles of things, and a contradiction of 
his previous theory on the part of Anaxagoras (Tr. i. 104, 105 ; 
Phfed. 98 C, Df E). 

Ajax, delight of meeting liim in the other world (Tr. i. 28 ; Apol. 41 A) ; 
chooses the life of a lion (Tr. ii. 310 ; Rep. 620 A, B). 

Aloibiades I. and II. See Summary, pages 205, 207. 

Alcibiades, his natural advantages (Tr. iv. 3) 1 ; Aleib. I. 103 A) ; his 
ambition would not be satisfii d with so narrow a field as Europe (Tr. 
313, 314 ; 105 C ; Tr. 380, 381 ; Alcib. II. 141 A, B) ; not observing 
Socrates, bursts in intoxicated, and crowns Agathon (Tr. iii. 553, 554 ; 
Symp. 212 C, D, E ; 213 A) ; his sudden surprise and real or affected 
jealousy (Tr, 557 ; 213 C, D) ; decks Socrates with some of the fillets 
(ib.) ; elects himself symposiarch (Tr. 558 ; 213 E) ; his picturesque 
and grapliic sketches of Socrates (Tr. 561; 215 A); intended as 
truth, not fun (ib.); declares Socrates to be like Marsyas, or the 
figures of Silenus and the Satyrs, which, when opened, show a 
statue of one of the gods within (Tr. 673, 574 ; 215 B; 221 E; 
t22 D) ; ashamed on account of his broken promises of amendment, 
and wishes Socrates dead (Tr. 563; 216 B, C); again compares 
Socrates to Silenus (Tr. 564, 573 ; 216 D ; 221 D) ; flatters himself 
with regard to the power of his beauty ; (Tr. 565, 569 ; 217 A ; 219 
C); nanates how he tempted Socrates (Tr. 565, 566, 567 ; 217 B, C, 
D, E ; 218 A, B, C, D) ; the reply of Socrates (Tr. 568 ; 218 E), who 
depreciates himself (Tr. 569 ; 219 A), ajid refuses compliance with 
the offers of Alcibiades (219 C) ; not otherwise treatec^ than as a 
father or elder brother (ib.) ; Surpassed by Socrates in courage, en- 
durance, and in the power of drinking or abstinence (Tr. 570, 571 ; 
219 E ; 220 A, B ; 220 E) ; account of his pleasantry (Tr. 575, 576 ; 
222 E ; 223 A, B, C). 

or Sd^a /aer* alfrO-fja-fws iAdyoa, as opposed to votjo-i^ fierk 
\6yovy is that which, by the aid of unreasoning sensitivity, takes cog- 
nisance of tl)e eternally derived but not absolutely existent, while 
the latter comprehends that which has no beginning, viz., the eter- 
nally existent (Tr. ii. 331, 332 ; Tim. 27 D ; 28 A) ; the first are de- 
signated as the alaOrjrdf the and yfyyrjrd (28 C) ; the 

difference of dKrid^s 5d|a and vovs is furtlior discussed (Tr. 358 ; 51 0, 
D, E ; 52 A), where the former is again joined fxir* al^O'fiatws. Three 
forms of cognisance, i/ous, Koyt<r(x6sy and alad‘fi<riSy coupled with 8d(a, 
are given (Tim. Locr. 94 C) ; is again assigned to the 

better horse of the tripartite soul, that which is lordly necked and 
eagle-nosed, with form erect and perfect joints (Tr. i. 330 ;*Ph«Bdr. 253 
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I) ; Tr. iii. 25, 28 ; Mono, 84 C ; 86 A ; Tr. 44, 45, 46, 47 ; 97 B, D ; 
98 C ; 99 A, B) ; these ^6^ai run away unless chained (Tr. 

44 ; 97 D) ; they are almost treated like innate iilens in the examina- 
tion of the boy, who has correct answers drawn out of him in relation 
to geometry (Tr. 25 ; Meno. 84 C) ; dreams or latent recollections 
from a previous existence (Tr. 28 ; 86 A) ; in some respects not infe- 
rior to knowledge or science as regards rectitude of action (Tr. 44 ; 
97 B) ; compured to the statues of Dmdalus (97 D) ; tliey are termed 

*^al 80 bpdaX dd^ai. (Sf’e also province of opinion, Tr. ii. 163, 164, 
165 ; Kep. 476 10; 477 A, B, C, D, E ; 478 A, B C. D ; Tr. 105 ; 506 C ; 
Tr. 224 ; 534 A ; Tr. 293 ; 603 A, B ; Tr. i. 443 ; Th('a?t. 201 A, B.) 

Alliteration, ^ya/Liov, &TraiSa, &otKot/(TT. i. 314, 315 ; Piicodr. 239 E), with 
■TT sounds Sict iravrh's Traaau Trdurws TrpoOvfxlau Treipdcrde (Tr. iv. 

203 : Menex. 246 C.) Thi^^ accumulation and alliteration is a 
favourite practice of tlie Greek tragedians. 

Amber, its property of attracting substances, citi'd ns being analogous 
to the phainoinena of respiration, tlie action of tlie cupping glass, the 
coinciding of musical vilnat ions, the rhe of wati'r in pipes, fall of 
thunderbolts (Tr. ii. 394 ; Tim. 80 A ; Tr. vi. 163 ; Tim. Locr. 101 E ; 
102 A). 

Ammon, the divine utterance of, referred to ; the man who regards 
written language as doing more than putting us in mind of what wo 
knew befort} said to be ignorant of it ; written words, like painting, 
answer no questions (Tr. i. 355, 356 ; Phrodr. 275 1)). 

Analogy of mathcmati<‘s (Tr. iii. 189; Statesman, 257 B). 

&va\oyiav Kara (Tim. Locr^ Tr. vi. 148: 94 B, C), opposed to Hard 
€v0vu>play^; things compounded according to the best analogy or 
proportion, wi til forces duly equalized, are neither ovei fiow^ert d nor 
overpower others, so as to undergo augmentation or decay, but 
remain in an indisbolubie bond, agreeable to the bcbt reason (Tr. 150 ; 
95 B, C). 

Anaxagoras, his saying of “all things mixed in one ” (Tr. i. 158 ; Gorg. 
465 D ; Tr. 72 ; Pliaod. 72 C) : declaies mind to b(‘ the disposing 
cause of all things (Tr. 103, 104; Plued. 97 C, D, E ; 98 A, B); but 
he is not true to his principdes when he lias recourse to secondary 
agencies (Tr. 104, 105 ; t>8 C, D, E) ; referred to in connection with 
Pericles, as pretending to teach meteorology, or loftincjss of thought, 
and the nature of reason and the lack of it (Tr. 349 ; Idia'dr. 270 A ; 
Tr. iv. 215 ; I^ipp. Maj. 283 A). 

Animal, is everything which partakes of life, a definition wliich is in- 
tended to include plants as well, though these are animals without 
locomotion (Tr. ii. 390, 391 ; Tim. 77 B, C) ; the gods are animals as 
they have life (Tr. iii. 93 ; Eutliyd. 302 E). 
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Answers will be shaped not to what things are, but to what they sppear 
(Tr. ii. 13 ; Rep. 337 C) ; difficulty of, where the pcre^ou questioned 
does not know and is overawed by the presence of some one of weight 
(Tr. 14; 337 E). 

Anytus, son of tin* wealthy and wise Anthomion, who gained his riches 
by wisdom and assiduity, and takes on him no lofty airs, nor is pom- 
pous or imi>ort}int (Tr. iii. 33, 34 ; Meno. 90 A). 

Antagonism of good and evil (Tr. i. 411 ; Themt. 176 A). 

Antecedent i)lural, followed by singular (3'r. ii. 256 ; Rep. 566 D,) 
See Stallbaum, and instances cited (Tr.llO ; 426 C ; Tr. i. 276 ; Protag. 
345 D,&c.). 

di,vTi\oyiK(^Sf as distinguished from diKauiKtis ; in the former the pro- 
cess is by short qiui^tjon and unswnr, in the latter by long replies to 
discus'^ions conducted at length (Tr. iii. 117; Sophist, 225 B). 

Antinomit'S, proofs and deniuLs of contradictory propo.sitions, such as 
tliat “ the one and the many both are and are not (Tr. iii. 420, 421 ; 
Parm. 137 B, C, &c.). 

^ Antipodes, rh KaravriKpv ; the man w’ho should walk round a solid 
spliore would have to speak of the same as both above and below, and 
Imve his feet (»pposed, ^vriTrovs ; it is not the part of a wise man to 
talk of up and down in r(‘fereiice to a sphere (Tr. ii. 372, 373; Tim. 
63 A). I’armouides is said to have been the first who maintained 
tliat the earth was spliericul, and Aristotle to have maintained and 
proved it (64 rote, PI: it. i. 26, no/e). 

Antiquity, loss of its traditions, among the early races of men (Tr. ii. 
416; Critias, 109 E). 

# 

Ants, the form of, assumed by souls not wholly philosophic but possess- 
ing political virtnes (Tr. i. 85 ;^ha)d. 82 B) ; men compared to ants 
living on the Iwder of a swamp (Tr. 118 ; 109 B). 

kvTODfxocrla^ the declanition u]>ou oath made by plaintilF and defen- 
dant, but it seems rather to be put for the strict letter of the indict- 
ment to l)e urged only sidqect to the flow' of the clepsydra . and with- 
out introduction of irrediwant matter (Tr. i. 407 ; Thecet. 172 E). 

Apollodorus, the Cyzicenian, chosen for a leader by the Athenians, 
though a foreigner, as w'ell as Phanostlienes, the Andrian, and He- 
raclides, tlui Clazomenian (Tr, iv. 307 ; lo. 541 C). 

Apologue of Aleinous (Tr. ii. 304 ; Rep. 614 B). 

Apology. See Summary, page 1. 

Ai)othcgms, short sentences, worthy of being held in rejnembranoe, in- 
vented by the lovers of Lacedsemonian culture, dedicated, as first- 
fruits of wisdom, to Apollo, at Delphi: e. gr., “Know thyself;” 
“ Nothing in excess ;” “ It is difficult to be good ” (Tr. i. 273 ; Protag. 
343 A, B). See Aristogeiton. • 
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Apparition of a beautiful female in white foretells the death of 
Socrates (Tr. i. 32 ; Crito, 44 A). 

Appearance, is it real, or does anything underlie it ? Are our sense 
perceptions all that exist, and is it absurd to talk of things cognis- 
able by intellect alone ? If intellect and true siinsuous perception 
both exist, there are mental objects, voovixeva ; if these are one and 
the same, the phenomenal and intelligible are confounded ; the ex- 
istence of these unseen voovfieva is then asserted (Tr. ii. 357, 358 ; 
Tim. 51 B, C, D, E ; 52 A). See also S(f(a /act* alaSi/ja’eafs, as opposed 

Appearances, said to be only necessary for the orator to consult, because 
persuasion depends less on truth than popular impression (Tr. i. 337 ; 
Plisedr. 260 A) ; are real to those to whom they arise (Tr. 381 ; Themt. 
152 A); are they the same with perceptions, and do perceptions 
always indicate reality and agree with science or knowledge in 
wanting all that is false? (Tr. 382: 152 C); are they the same to all 
persons and animals? (Tr. 383 ; 153 E ; 154 A) ; what appears to each, 
said to be that which exists for him (Tr. 393 ; 161 C). We may re- 
mark, while on the subject of appearances, that the language of phi- 
losophers is anything but clear respecting the distinction betvVeen 
real and phaenomenal. A painting or a shadow cannot be made to 
disclose more than its coloure<.l or shaded flat surface, however inge- 
niously framed to deceive. Any experiment upon it at once proves 
what it is. A solid substance, on the contrary, is always something 
more than the oue phaenomenal impression which it conveys. We 
cannot vary it by thinking, but by moving we can get round it, or 
see behind it, and educe ten thousand phoinomenal variations, which 
point to something in it not in oufselves, siiiC/C if the body moved as 
we moved, we should see no change. We can also distinguish be- 
tween a picture or shadow and a merely mental imago in a similar 
way. Our external world is an appearance, not of the phantasm class, 
nor even of the picture or shadow. The phsenomena ri main perma- 
nently the same under like circumstances, and may be made to vary 
by a thousand experimental processes, which tell a consistent tale, and 
which show that the phaonomenon of the moment is not all. There is a 
something which is more than the phsenomenon, and may be made to 
develop thousands of others more than what we have ever yet realised 
in experience. The phsenomenon never changes itself, nor does the 
mental volitipn change it. The conclusion is irresistible that to every 
change of the phsenomenon there corresponds a change in that of 
which the phsenomenon is only the momentary one-sided expression, 
or tiiat our relation to the object has changed. So much, at least, we 
claim on behalf of the reality of an external world ; and if the series 
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of changes is as complex as the phsenomena represented by them, 
little will be got by supposing that things as they are have no corre- 
spondence with what appears. Our own common sense is clearly tlie 
best expositor ; nor are we likely to find anything in philosophy that 
can better help to unriddle the difficulty. This is our real exter- 
nal world, the only one we can know; and until we assume a nature 
wholly diverse, we cannot look beyond or outside it. Like creatures 
living immersed in a circumambient ocean of sea or air, we cannot get 
rid of its aspects, nor the effects of its pressure or stimulus, though 
from habit we have no sentient impression of their pretence, and can 
only gasp and die out of them. No one can ever be brought to be- 
lieve that the productions of the great masters in literature or art are 
fantasies in his own mind, or that the daily advances with the spec- 
troscope and microscope do not point to something out of the mind 
of him who reads of them. Again, we are in no danger of confound- 
ing reality with our dreams. We know when we are really burnt or 
have a leg broken. We cun experiment during a lusting or lingering 
illness, in a hundred convincing ways, on the one series of experi- 
ences, while the others are unstable and evanescent, and often con- 
tmdict the reasoning principle altogether. No man can be an 
ideologer except for the purpose of metaphysical exercitation. Tliere 
lie at the basis of all thinking and feeling certain axiomata which 
refuse further explanation, because they are already elements and no 
further decomposable. 

A priori and a posteriori distinguished (Tr. ii. 200, 201 ; Kep. 510 B, C, 
D ; 511 A, B, C, D, E). 

Apterous orders spoken of, as well as of plantigrade, biped, qpiadruped, 
and winged (Tr. iii. 206; State^n. 266 E). 

Aptitude for acquirement, coupled with gentleness and manliness or 
courage, very uncommon (Tr. i. 371 ; Themt. 143 E). 

Aqueous, tlie same body may exist solid, liquid, or gaseous; water be- 
comes ice, or, when heated, becomes breath, air, or fiery gas. Thickened 
vapours become fog or cloud, and rain when more condensed ; we 
ought not to talk of fire, air, or water, but only of body as fiery, 
gaseous, or liquid (Tr. ii. 355 ; Tim. 49 C). 

Archelaus, the example of a tyrant (Tr. i. 166 ; Gorg. 472 D ; Tr. 230 ; 
525 D). 

Architect, differs from his workman the mason (Tr. iii. 193 ; Statesm. 

259 E). , 

Ardiseus, story of his sufferings in the other world (Tr. ii. 306 ^ Eep. 
615 C, D, E). 

Arguments which are sound are not to be indiscriminately rejected 
with those that are not so, nor is truth or knowledge to be Abandoned 
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for any such reason (Tr. i. 95 ; Phsed. 90 D) ; when drawn from |mx)- 
bability or superficial resemblance, they are not to be trusted in 
geometry or other things (Tr. 97 ; 92 D). 

Aristides, a rare example of justice in high station (Tr. i. 2.S1 ; Gorg. 
526 A). c 

Aristodemus (Tr. iii. 576 ; Symp. 223 D). 

Aristogeiton, the story of, and Harmodius, and also of the sotting up 
Hermse in the streets with inscriptions rivalling the Delphic yy&fiai, 
such as, “Go thy way thinking what is just;” “Do not deceive thy 
friend " (Tr. iv. 430, 440; Hipparcli. 228 B). See Apothegms. 

Aristophanes, alluded to (Tr. i. 69 ; rined. 70 C) ; speaks of his yester- 
day’s potations (Tr. iii. 482 ; Symp. 176 B) ; his whole lile has refer- 
ence to Dionysus and Aphrodite; probably looking to liis business as 
a comic poet rather than his personal character, thmigh both may be 
aimed at (Tr. 485, 486 ; 177 E) ; lias a fit of hiccongli, through reple- 
tion (Tr. 500 : 185 C); his liiccough cea&es, and lie relates a fanciful 
myth (Tr. 507 to 516 ; 189 A, B, C, D. E ; 190, 191, 192, 193) through- 
out. Again brought in (Tr. 574 to 576 ; 222 E ; 223 A, B, C, D). 

Aristotle, a person so named (Tr. iii. 420, 421 ; Purm, 137 O). 

Arithmetic, twofold, vulgar and philosophic (Tr. iv. 90 ; Phileb. 56' D). 

Art, its twofold nature as science and practice (Tr. iv. 88 ; Phileb. 55 

D) ; when great requires study and contemplation of nature (Tr. i. 848, 
349 ; Phsedr. 269 E) , its use in oratory (Tr. 337 ; 260 C); said that 
oratory lies and is no true art, and that tlu* true art of speaking must 
grasp truth (Tr. 338 ; 260 E) ; no one by nn re technical rules can 
approach the poetic threshold of the muses, but mubt participate in 
madnesjs (Tr. 321 ; 245 A); has to do with measurement (Tr. iii. 234, 
235 ; Stutesm. 285 A, B, C) ; not an irrational thing (I'r. i. 157 ; Gorg. 
465 A ; ; is there in all art the radical defect of some higher art to de- 
termine what is advantageous for it, and so on ud infuiitum i (Tr. ii. 19 ; 
Rep. 342 A, B) ; this is answered in the negative, when it is correctly 
art (ib.) ; it rules and controls that of which it is the art (342 C) ; 
arts are nijt to be confounded because they cross each other’s path 
(Tr. 23, 24 ; 346 C) ; the particular use to which an art is aj)plied con- 
stitutes its specialty (Tr. 31 ; ib. ; 353 A) ; that which arts have in 
common is some attendant advantage, such as that of pay, when they 
share the art of pecuniary recompense (ib.) ; tiie fees paid for its exer- 
cise no part of the art as such (Tr. ii. 24 ; 346 D) ; examples in point 
(ib.) ; is th(ve any or no use in the gratuitous exercise of it ? (346 D, 

E) ; no art nor government consults its own utility but tliat of the 
weaker (ib.) ; that is its special function or specialty, which it performs 
better than other arts do (Tr. 31 ; 353 A) ; what its special virtue 
does will be that which it discharges well, and what its special defect 
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accomplishes will be ill discharged (Tr. 32 ; 353 C) ; inelegance 
therein or illiberality to be restrained in the same way as in the case 
of poetry (Tr. 83 ; 401 B) ; is the discovery of things (Tr. iv. 450 ; 
Minos. 314 A, B). 

Article and partitj^ple, in nominative with a subject in the dative, put 
for relative and finite verb, 6 ytvadixevos dvdyKT) Tovrt^ \6Kep 
y€V€<reai (Tr. ii. 255 ; liep. 5G5 E). Common in New Testament 
Greek. 

Artists to be chosen who shall be like a health-bringing breeze from on 
excellent climate, wafting men onward to virtue (Tr. ii. S3; Rep. 
401 C). 

Artizans not wiser than the poets in believing that their knowledge ex- 
tended to all subjects ('fr. i. 8, 9 ; Apol. 22 D). 

Arts, empirically discovered (Tr. i. 137, 138; Gorg, 448 C). 

Aspasia, teaches Pericles and Socrates oratory (Tr. iv. 186 ; Menex. 235 
E) ; represented as glueing together scraps from the funeral oration, 
and giving Socrates a lesson, and ns rdi but roundly beating and 
be-ruting him for being forgetful (Tr. 187 ; 236 B). 

Assimilation, doctrine of; our outward frame is id ways wasting and 
(iistributing its fellow elements to their like, and the minutely- divided 
blood-molecules distribute kindred atoms to* the several structures, 
producing growth when in excess, or decay when in defect (Tr. ii. 
395; Tim. 81 A). 

Association of ideas, the doctrine of (Tr, i. 73, 74 ; Phfcd. 73 D) ; attri- 
buted to memory (ib.) ; connects like and unlike (74 A ; Tr. 503 ; 
Lysis, 220 A). 

Astronomy, we ought to search out the Supreme God and the universe, 
not to busy ourselves too deeply in scrutinizing secondary causes 
(Tr. V. 306, 307 ; Laws, 821 A); sun and moon and evening and 
morning stars are planets (821 B, C) ; orbits of the stars partake of 
order and design and of mind, and he who takes an enlarged view of 
their constitution is opposed to atheism (Tr. 542; 966 E) ; alleged 
tendency of the study of astronomy to atheism (Tr. 543, 544 ; 967 A) ; 
astronomical follies and speculations der id ih 1 (Tr. iv. 419, 420 ; Rivals, 
132 B); Thales taunted by the Thracian damsel (Tr. i.409; Tlieaet. 
174 A, B). See Planetary Spheres. Astronomy and geometry the 
studies of the philosopher (Tr, 408 ; Themt. 173 E) ; astronomy the 
science of moving solids (Tr. ii. 218 ; Rep. 528 D) ; to be studied with 
geometry and number, with a view to the search aft^r tlie really ex- 
istent and good (Tr. 216 to 218 ; 526 E ; 527 C, D ; 528 D, E) ; put 
next aft(^r plane geometry (528 E) ; compels the soul to look upwar<l ; 
this, however, is questioned, as the present mode of handling philo- 
sophy makes it look earthwards (Tr. 218; 529 A); gazing on the 
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ornaments of a ceiling on tiptoe not an operation of the intellect but 
of the eyes, while the half-closed downward scrutinizing look may 
contemplate Being and the Unseen (Tr. 219 ; 529 B, C) ; case of a 
man on his back on land or sea looking upward, not one of scientific 
search (ib.) ; the stars wliich stud the sky, like the roof ornaments 
above referred to (529 B), are beautiful, but do not disclose to us 
those higher truths contained in their true numbers, paths, and velo- 
cities in space (529 D) ; the bearing of their motions on agriculture 
and strategy has been before alluded to (Tr. 217 ; 527 D) ; the varie- 
gated heavens but a pattern of higher trutlis, and no more able, per 
«e, to teach laws of symmetry, numljer, and proportion than the 
statues of Daidalus (Tr. 219; 529 D, E) ; the practical astronomer 
will recognise the beauty of the orbs, and that the heavens and their 
hosts have been admirably fashioned by their Maker, but he will deny 
that this will prove the unchanging nature of their periods (Tr. ii, 
220 ; 530 B; ; a furtluT study is necessary, that of acoustics (Tr. 

221 ; 530 C, D, E ; 531 A, B, C; Tr. i. 141 ; Gorg. 451 C). 

Atalanta, chooses the life of an athlete in the other world (Tr. ii. 310 ; 
Rep. 620 A, B). 

Atheists, none who have been such in youth have maintained tfjeir 
scepticism in old a^e (Tr. v. 410, 483 ; Laws, 888 C ; 929 C) ; those 
who are not such often hold that the gods take no account of human 
aifairs, or that they are easily bent by prayers and sacrifices to wink 
at wrong (ib.) ; as a remedy for this state of mind rejcourse must be 
had to tlie lawgiver (Tr. 411 ; 888 D); Socrates denies the imputa- 
tion of atheism (Tr. i. 13, 14 ; Apol. 27 A). See further Tr. v. 543 ; 
Laws, 966 E; 967 A. ^ee what is said on the changes of belief 
effected ty time ; that what was onto least deserving of credence, now 
no longer appears so, and what was formerly believed is so no longer 
or is least regarded (Tr. iv. 485 ; Epist. ii. 314 B). 

Athenian prejudice of caste in not freely intermarrying (Tr. i. 215 ; 
Gorg. 512 C). 

Athenians, said to be 9000 years old on the authority of records of 
Sais, preserved for 8000 years (Tr. ii. 327 ; Tim. 23 E ; Tr. ii. 415 to 
418 ; Critias, 108 E ; 111 A, B) ; were they bettered by Pericles ? (Tr. 
i. 219 ; Gorg. 515 E ;) made idle, talkative, covetous and cowards by 
pay (ib.) ; impossibility of being safe among them or any other mob, 
where an individual is contending only for what is just (Tr. i. 19 ; 
Apol. 31 E); comipt their young philosophers by ovations and stormy 
blame and praise in their public meetings (Tr. ii. 179 ; Rep. 492 B, 
C), and by punishments and fines where they cannot bring a man to 
theii* mode of thinking (492 D) ; impossibility of running counter to 
this despotism but by God’s help (Tr. 179 ; 492 E). 
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Athens, a city most highly reputed for wisdom and strength (Tr. i. 16, 
17 ; Apol. 29 D) ; compared to a great lazy, well-bred horse, requir- 
ing stimulus (Tr. 18 ; Apol. 30 E). 

Athletes require a special tliet ; their habits sleepy and soon disordered 
(Tr. ii. 86 ; Rejp. 404 A) ; our warrior athletes, on the contrary, re- 
quire to be like sleepless dogs, tolerant as well of drought as of cold 
(ib.) ; Homer never feasts bis heroes during their campaigns on fish 
or boiled meats, but only on roast, because camp kettles are an impe- 
diment (Tr. 86 ; 404 0) ; makes no mention of condiments given to 
his warriors (ib.). 

Atlantis, island of, and its extensive dominion over other isles and the 
continent of Euro])c, extending to Tyrrhenia, Libya, and Egypt ; 
submerged by fiood and earthquake in twenty-four liours (Tr. ii. 328 ; 
Tim. 25 A ; Tr. 415 ; Oritias, 108 E) ; its place occupied by mud and 
imimssable by sliips (ib.) ; eficct of sea’s encroachment and denuda- 
tioji described (Tr. 418 , 111 A, B); is assigned to Neptune (Tr. 
421 ; 113 C) ; thickly peopled and occupied witli houses, docks, ships, 
and innumerable traftickers (Tr. 425 ; 117 E). 

Atlas, stronger thjai, more immortal and more capable of sustaining all 
#hings than the good and fit (Tr. i. 105 ; Phaid. 99 C). 

Atomic laws ; moleenles have geometric shapes (Tr. ii. 304 ; Tim. 56 
B) ; elsewhere spoken of as triangles (Tr. 302 ; 54 B) ; of which the 
most beantifnl is that which has its hy})othenusc twice the shorter 
side (ih, ; Tr. ,303 ; 55 A) ; these molecules are so small as to he invi- 
sible by themselves and can only bo soon en masse (Tr. 301, 305; 56 
D); effect ]io change on atoms of like kind but enter into ehaiiged 
relations with unlike (50 D); matter cannot move itself, and beat and 
motion are rehited, while moh^iades interpenetrate and occupy inter- 
stices between other atoms (ib. ; Tr. ,300; 57 E). 

Atomic tlieory. None of the ancient philosophers or physicists is 
worthy to comjiare, probably, with Democritus, whom Plato, whether 
by accident or from contempt or jealousy, never mentions. The 
system of Ibis groat man maintained the reality of the outer world 
and of space, apart from the mere conception of it in our minds. 
Just as water in which a buoyant or submerged body can be freely 
moved is real, or a vessel may exist either full or empty and bo re- 
filled again, so is it with air, or that which the air would occupy’ 
were the iiir withdrawn. Space is that which no abstraction can 
further decompose or simplify^ and to which the i^eas of geometry, 

, form, motion, quantity, and number inseparably l>t‘long ; valid, how- 
ever, for objects contained in it, ns they stand related to our senses or 
conclnsions of the understanding. Tho real externality of such 
grounds of pha3nomena is a fundamental belief resting #n our utter 

u 
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inability to produce tliem by any conscious operation of the mind 
itself, corroborated by all other human experience. K the changes 
that take place are nothing but some unconscious play of fancy, they 
require an elaborate contrivance of mental constitution, which, in the 
absence of our involuntary interpretation of tliem, are infinitely more 
baffling and hard of conception than the theory they seek to displace. 
The real, if it exists, cannot bo more real, nor can it be otherwise 
apprehended. Of the properties of these external bodies, some appeal 
to special organs of sense, as taste, hearing, sight, smell, not the less 
corresponding to real differences, but conceivably absent or variable, 
without interfering with the general notion of body. Others belong to 
a more comprehensive estimate, aro more inseparable, and rest, at 
least in part, on conceptions of the understanding. Democritus cor- 
rectly held and expressed this distinction of primary and secondary. 

e also held that the density or weight of Ixxlies is due to the pre- 
sence of a larger or smaller number of atoms, equally heavy, in a given 
[ solid space, just as the moderns do; that there were fundamental dif- 
ferences in size and form among them wdiich might explain all the dif- 
ferent effects they produce on our senses, a notion whicli still holds its 
place among us ; tliat generation and destruction were the results of 
passing change wliich neither altered nor lessened the atomic 
elements, but belonged wholly to rearrangements of the molecules ; 
and this view is still recognised as tlietruc one. Of gravity or celes- 
tial rotatiem, though they are the two great facts of any cosmical 
theory, he could give no intelligible account ; it is sufficient praise 
that he recognised their vast influence in the system of the universe. 
Neither c/in we. It is here that we are brought face to face with in- 
finite power and intelligent adjustfhent, or that we must admit in 
matter a self-ordaining power, which is not a whit less marvellous 
and worthy to be worshipped, if we follow our religious instincts after 
shutting out the Eternal mind. In the speculations of Democritus on 
the course of nature as carried on by the operation of fixed laws which 
have been acting from all eternity, by means of forces or energies 
transmitted in an endless round or long succession not yet exhausted, 
if not unending, he is entirely coincident with the modem materialistic 
view, or that whicli banishes all intervention on the Creator’s part to 
a perifxl indefinitely remote. Nor do we know that in the last resort 
he would have denied the doctrine of a divine providence and ruler, 
though he m?y be certainly pardoned for having loss than a Chris- 
tian’s clearness of view of that subject. He believed in the existence 
of mind, though he may have conceived that mind is a result of 
bodily organization ; an opinion still as strongly held by some who do 
not for A moment confound the distinct provinces of physics and 
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psychology. The phsenomena of the senses and the intellect are not 
less different whatever theory of mental origin we hold. We only know 
of mental functions in connection with an exquisite bodily structure, 
and at death those functions and our personal consciousness may put 
on another aiid diviner body elsewhere. John Locke agrees in this. 
On similar grounds I would defend the vovs of Anaxagoras as strictly 
analogous to our idea of creative intelligence, though confusedly in- 
volved with its own subordinate operations, as ours might and would 
be a]>art from Revelation and our more developed reasoning. 

Atoms have ft)rm, and by their junction produce earth, water, air, fire 
(Tr. vi. 15G, 157 ; Tim. Locr. 97 E) ; taking the elementary trigon or 
triangle as given above, two such or six will make up the equilateral, 
according as the sides are conjoined in one way or another. Four 
equilateral planes form the pyramid (I presume the tetrahedron with 
four equal solid angles) (iTr. 158; 98 £)), which is the most minute 
and unstable, and the form of fire. The cube, with its six sides and 
eight solid angles, the most stable, is that of earth (Tr. 157 ; 98 C) ; 
the octahedron, with eight faces and six solid angles, is that of air. 
The icosahedi'on, with twenty triangular faces and twelve solid angles, 
ts the largest and heaviest, that of water ; and the dodecahedron is 
tlic model of the universe, approaching as it does the sphere (Tr. 157, 
158 ; 98 A, B, C, D). The icositetrahedron would have been better 
chosen as the more regular derivative of the cube. 

Atreus, its etymology, from a word signifying what is deadly (Tr. iii. 
3U5 ; Crutyl. 305 13). 

Attic, subm ban scenery (Tr. i. 303, 304, §13 ; rheodr. 229 B ; 230 B ; 
238 D). 

Attraction, the qualifying adjectfvo of the demonstrative clause, trans- 
ferred into the relative clause, rwv b<ra 9aAdma (Tr. iv. 25 ; Fhileb. 
21 C); so, also, B^iorepov (Tr. 402 ; Theag. 122 B), with relative oTs 
(Tr. ii. 151 ; Rep. 400 A). 

auTol icr/x€Vj “ We are alone” (Tr. iii. 420 ; Farm. 137 A). 

ouToo'xeSia^fii/, “to extemporize,’ vTroyvloVf “on the spur of the 
moment’’ (Tr. iv. 185; Meiiex. 235 C, D). 

ot>T<lx^oj/€s (Tr. ii. 416 ; Critias, 109 D; Tr. iv. 188; Menex. 237 B; 
Tr. iii. 210, 220 ; Statesm. 269 D ; 279 D, E). 

Auxiliary class, like good sheep-dogs, not to maltreat the flocks as if 
they were wolves (Tr. ii. 99 ; Rep. 416 A, B) ; more noble than victors 
in the Olympian games, and not to bo put on a levo^with those en- 
gaged in other pursuits (Tr. 151 ; 466 A). 

Avenger of blood ; justice in this capacity appoints that the doer should 
suffer like vengeance, and blood can only be washed out in this way 
(Tr. v. 385, 386 ; Laws. 872 C, D. E ; 873 A). 
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Awkwardness of philosophers in courts of law ( Tr. i. 407 ; Thecet. 172 

a D). 

Axiochus. See Summary, page 239. 

Axioms or truisms ; “ Nothing: becomes greater or less while it is equal 
“That from which nothing is siibtractc'd, or to ^fhieh nothing is 
added, can never be other than eqiml ; ’ “Nothing can first begin to 
exist without being produce<l ’ (Tr. i. 385 ; Thcmt. 155 A, B). 


B. 

Bacchus, said to bo muddled in his wits by the intervention of Juno 
(Tr. V. 74 ; Laws, 072 B). 

Badness is invohintnry ; no one becomes wilfully bad, but only by 
reason of a bad habit of bo<ly or d(4ective training (Tr. ii. 402 ; Tim. 
80 B ; Tr. iv. 242 ; Ilipp. INlaj. 290 C) ; it is tlie more; powerful and 
better soul that acts willingly when it commits iniustiee; the good 
man doe,> it voluntarily, and the b.ul man involuntarily (Tr. iv. 283 ; 
Hipp. 3Iin. 370 A, B); Hippias refus<\s to grant this, and complains 
that Socrates unsettles liim (Tr. 283; 370 (') ; ho declines, too, that 
the laws take a different view (Tr. 275 ; 372 A) ; the dcK'trine of the 
snperionty of the willingly bad further supported by (‘xamples (Tr. 
277; 373 (:). 

Bag full of arguments (Tr. i. 393 ; TlieaT. 101 A). 

Baggage, ignorance lif»w to j)ack it, or to make sauc^s. or fawming 
speeches, no ground of reproach to the pliilosopher (Tr. i. 410,411; 
Thead. 17,5 E). 

Ballot, or ( ((iiality of the lot, to ho enfjdoyed for avoiding the ill-nature 
of the mob; God and good fortune to be invoked in jiriiyer to ilirect 
the re^ult aright (Tr. v. 201 ; Laws, 757 K). 

Bankers ;aid rich men, their efmversntion wortljless compared wiili pld- 
loso]>hie;il difecouix* (4T. iii. 475; Symp. 173 C). 

Banter of Socrates (Tr. iv. 407,408; Theag. 125 A, D). 

Baptised, an expression used of those sodden with drink (Tr. iii. 482 ; 
Symp. 17(1 B). 

Barter to be made without adulteration of the article exeluniged, whioli 
is lying and fraudulent, though too leni( ntly regarded by the multi- 
tude ('J r. V. 401, 402 ; Laws, 91G D); is [)ruyer and sacrifice to the 
gods bart<T ? jTr. i. 474, 475 ; Eutbyphr. 14 E). 

Base metal, a man not to be tiiis, but always sinqde and tnie, and to 
take care that be is not deceived by any adulterated metal in others 

' (Tr. V. 173, 174 ; Laws, 738 E ; 739 A). 

Baseness is* switter than death (Tr. i. 20, 27 ; Apol. 39 B). 
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Battle of the Giants (Tr. iii. 149 ; Sophist, 246 A ; Tr. ii. 59 ; Eep. 
378 C). 

Be and become, their difference (Tr. i. 268, 209; Protag. 339 A, B, C, 
D; 340 B). 

Beard, an elemewt of grace and beauty (Tr. i. 237 ; Protag. 309 B). 

Beast, great wild, wlio must be petted and studied and soothed, and 
carefully approached, an appropriate simile for the public (Tr. ii. 180 ; 
Rep. 493 A, B, C). 

Beating, cutting, wounding, wlicn suffered, is indecorous, but notneaily 
so rnucli as the perpetrating such acts (Tr. i. 211 ; Gorg. 508 E). 

Beating cover, in quest of righteousness or justice, dcscrilK3d ; alao the 
obscurity of the thicket or brake in which it lay concealed (Tr. ii. 
121 ; R(‘p. 436 B, C). 

Beautiful and just and good (Tr. iii. 276 ; Statesm. 309 C) ; is a divine 
opinion in a race possessed (ib.) ; beautiful reasons compared to in- 
cantations (Tr. i\. 117, 118; Charm. 156 E) ; is good (Tr. 333, 334 ; 
Alcib. I. 116 0); beautiful things, bodies, colours, forms, sounds, pur- 
suits, are such in respect of utility or being pleasurable (Tr. i. 169 ; 
Gorg. 474 D, E) ; it is the same with the beauty of the sciences (Tr. 
170 ; 475 A) ; the i)rai.se of beautiful persons open to suspicion (Tr. 
371 ; Themt. 143 E) ; beautiful, ami purt3, and good, and other simple 
ideas not cognisable in themselves (Tr. iii. 415 ; Parmen. 134 B, C); 
the beautiful is, according to tlie proverb, a difficult tiling (Tr. 284 ; 
Gratyl. 384 B ; Tr. ii. 185 ; Rep. 497 D) ; we become beautiful by 
partaking of beauty and goodness (Tr. i. 107; Pined. 100 D); the 
passion for the beautiful isinsiiired bylyirmony and Aythm, tending 
to all nobleness, goodness, and simplicity (Tr. ii. 84; Ij|pp. 401 E) ; 
beautiful moral })rinciples in tJfic soul make a man to be loved in the 
highest degree (Tr. 85 ; 402 D); loving wdiat is beautiful and orderly 
the source of true love (403 A); if a lover does not look to beautiful 
consequences he is to be blamed (403 B) ; the beautiful is the end of 
music (Tr. 85; 403 C) ; beautiful things are hard, a saying (Tr. 119, 
120 ; 435 C) ; not to be separated from the good (Tr. v. 59, 60 ; Laws, 
663 B) ; the beautiful life excels in its wffiole scheme as productive of 
good esteem (Tr. 162; 782 E) ; most beautiful and greatest of sym- 
phonies is the greatest wisdom (Tr. 99 ; Laws, 689 D) ; just men, and 
matters, and actions arc all beautiful (Tr. 363 ; 859 D) ; and this de- 
spite ugliness of body (ib.) ; with reganl to the Just and the Beautiful, 
we ought to act and think as the lawgiver teaches ('Jr. 414 ; 890 C); 
how should it not be lx;autiful to indulge in judicial inquiries, seeing 
that justice is beauty ? (Tr. 497 ; 937 E) ; is not gold, nor the ivory of 
Phidias (Tr. iv. 229, 230; Hipp. Maj. 289 E; 290 A, B, C); that 
which suits each is beautiful (Tr. 231 ; 290 D) ; in this sSuse fig wood 
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is more beautiful than gold for spoons (Tr. 232 ; 291 A) ; the beauti- 
ful is now declored to be riches, old age, splendid burial, &c. (Tr. 
233 ; 291 E) ; is the beautiful the real or the apparent ? (Tr. 238, 
239; 294 A, C, E); is it the useful or the powerful? (Tr. 241, 242; 
295 D, E ; 296 A) ; is it the advantageous ? (Tr. 243 ; 290 E) ; it is 
declared to be the cause of the good (296 E) ; it is denied that it is 
either tho useful or the profitable, or tlie ability to do goocl (Tr. 244 ; 

297 A) ; is not sensuous pleasure in any of its forms (Tr. 246 to 250 ; 

298 A to 300 B) ; the beautiful is a knotty point (Tr. 258 ; 304 D) ; 
giddy with the intricacy of the argument, it is probable that it is 
allied to tlio friendly, being a thing soft, sleek, and smooth, that 
slips througli one’s fingers (Tr. i. 498; Lys. 216 C); prayer to be 
made inwardly beautiful (Tr. 360 ; Bhmdr. 279 C) ; things that are 
beautiful are everywhere so regarded, and so with right and wrong, 
heavy and light (Tr. iv. 454; Minos. 316 A). 

Beauty, next after health in things liuman, as second to divine (Tr. v. 
11; Laws, 631 B, C ; Tr. 57; 661 A); he wlio hunge rs after body 
and youthful beauty is not satisfied without lie is gorged with it, and 
cares little for the soul of the object loved (Tr. 328 ; 837 B, C) ; jus- 
tice is pre-eminently a thing of beauty (Tr. 497 ; 937 D, E) ; of ]>odily 
form can eclipse beauty of face (Tr. iv. 115 ; Charrnid. 154 D); Hip- 
pias denies the di.stinction between beauty in the abstract and con- 
crete (Tr. iv. 223 ; Hipp. Maj. 287 D) ; rebuked by Socrates (Tr. 224 ; 
287 E) ; beauty of apes is ugliness compared with human beauty, 
and that of the most elegant Cliytrm as nothing compared with 
maiden’s beaflty (Tr.227 ; 289 A) ; man but an ape in beauty compared 
with the gods as well as the fairest maiden (Tr. 228 ; 289 B) ; its tran- 
scendent splendour in tliat glorious pre-cxist(;nt state when we beheld 
it, together with the gods, wjth faculties unimpaired and inexperi- 
enced in mortal suftering (Tr. i. 326 ; Phmdr. 250 B) ; description of 
an old wrinkled visage from wliich all trace of beauty hns been w'ipcd 
out (Tr. 315 ; 240 IJ) ; the highest beauty belongs to deity and is an 
ultimate principle unknown to us (Tr. iii. 415, 416 ; Parmen. 134 B, 
C, D); by partaking of it, tilings become beautiful (Tr. i. 107 ; Phaed. 
100 D) ; beauty in the concrete leads to the love of beauty in the 
abstract (Tr. iii. 550; Symp. 210 A, B); beauty of soul is higher 
than corporeal beauty, and leads to virtue and love of country (210 
C) ; wider range of that of the sciences enabling us to contemplate the 
vast ocean of beauty entranced in deep thoughts of philosophy bound- 
less in extent (Tr. 551 ; 210 D) ; arrival at essential and primal 
beauty (Tr. 552 ; 210 E) ; ever existent, and neither produced, nor 
decaying, nor variable, nor existent in the concrete (211 A), but in its 
absolute eVemal pattern (Tr. 553 ; 211 C} ; description of the gradual 
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progress of the rise from the concrete, through beautiful df>ctrines, to 
ultimate principles of beauty (Tr. 553, 554; 211 D); negative account 
of beauty, what it is not (Tr. iii. 554 ; 211 D, E) ; the blessed fortune 
of the man who can gaze on this pure translucent essential beauty 
not as a sliadow but as a truth (Tr. 555 ; 211 E ; 212 A). 

Beauty absolute ; as to this the question is asked, “ Can ho who denies 
that there is such a specific ideal immutably the same, and so, too, in 
the case of tlie just, but who recognises and admits that there are 
many concrete examples of Beauty and Justice, refuse to admit that 
these beautiful and just things vary much in their appearance, and 
sometimes seem to be the very opposite?” (Tr. ii. IGG ; Kep. 479 A) ; 
such being the case, tliesc concreh's cannot be made matters of know- 
ledge or science wliich has to do with eternal truths, but only of 
opinion (Tr. 1G7 ; 479 D, E) ; those who maintain that beauty is only 
concrete arc lovers of opinion rather than wisdom, and cannot quarrel 
witlji the truth (Tr. 1G8 ; 4S0 A) ; only those who embrace each thing, 
and beauty among the rt'st as it is absolutely, are philosophers (ib.) 

Become and be, their difference (Tr. i. 2G9, 270; Protag. 339 A, B, C, 
U ; 340 B). 

Becoming, as opposed to being or being nothing (Tr. i. 382 ; Thea3t. 
152 D); brought about by motion, change of place, and commixture 
(ib.) ; in tliis, l*rotagoras, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Epicharmus, 
Homer, agree (152 E); Paimenides being an excei^tion (ib. ; Tr. ii, 
210; Bep. 521 D, E). 

Bee, to fly away like, and to leave a sting behind (Tr. i.9G; Phsed. 
91 C). 

Bees, form of, assumed by souls not philosophic, but yet vistuous (Tr. i. 
85 ; IMucd. 82 B) ; in a hive olTbees a king is produced naturally, but 
not in cities, wh<*re men must meet and enact laws (Tr. iii. 2G2, 263 ; 
Statesin. 301 E). ISee Queen Bee. So, too, Tr. ii. 208 ; Rep. 520 B. 
So Virgil Gorg. iv. G8, 75, 95, lOG. See Art. King. 

Beggars, not to be allowed in the city (Tr. v. 495 ; Laws, 93G C). 

Beginning, said to be more than half (Tr. ii. 57, 58 ; Rep. 377 B) ; the 
lialf said to be more than the whole (Tr. 151 ; 4CG B) ; as a first prin- 
ciple said to be uncreated and undcrived ; must be a source of motion 
and activity, sedf-originated, and can bo no other than soul unbe- 
gotten, incorruptible, and immortal ( Tr. i. 321 ; Phsedr. 245 B, C, D). 

Being ditf(*rs from liecoming, in not having relation to anything else but 
itself (Tr. i. 391, 392; Thciet. 160 B). Grote quotes a passage from 
Parmenides, rh y^p avrb vot7v taTtv re Kal cTvai^ nearly equivalent 
to Descartes’ Cogito ergo sum. 

Belief, true and false, produced by persuasion or rhetoric (Tr. i. 145 ; 
Gorg. 454 D, E). 
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Below and above defined ; the centre of the sphere is our “ below what 
is between this and the periphery is “up” (Tr. vi. 161, 162; Tim. 
Locr. 100 E). 

Best, ho who says what is so, and not what most pleases the ear, is at a 
disadvantage when he has to plead before the cfxurts (Tr. i, 226 ; 
Gorg. 521 E). 

life, not the longest but tliat which is most in conformity with 

the polity of tlio state (Tr. i. 216 ; Gorg. 512 hi) ; science of the Best 
(Tr. iv. 387 to 391 ; Alcib. II. 145 C, E ; 146 E). 

Better, declared to be the same with the more powerful (Tr. i. 187 ; 
Gorg. 489 C) ; not as applied to shoemakers or cooks, but to politi- 
cians (ib.). 

Big beards, an expression used sarcastically for “ would-be philoso- 
phers ” (Tr. i. 402 ; Theaet. 168 E). 

Billow, escape from, rpiKOfiia (Tr. ii. Ill, 157 to 159; Kep. 457 C; 
472 A; 47311), 

Birds of pass.ige, used to express the migratory habits of ct'rtain travel- 
ling mercliaut.s, one of four sorts of visitors tliateome to (owns (Tr. v. 
517 ; Laws. 952 D). 

not to ]>Ci craftily snared by boys (Tr. v. 309, 310 ; I.aws, 823 fe); 

birds, serpents, and stones are less divine than men (Tr. iv. 459 ; 
Minos, 319 A); the g(X)d man is the most sacred of all, and the bad 
the most impure (ib.). 

• of a feather, t^Xiku (Tr. ii. 3, 4 ; Hep. 329 A ; Tr. 109 ; 425 
C) ; bird.s do not singwdiile in pain, ncith(*r tlie swallow, nightingale, 
nor hoopoe, by way of pioving that the dying strain of the swan is 
one of joy^not of sorrow (Tr. i. 88; Pha?d. vS5 A) ; birds of the gooBO 
and crane species bred in feeding ’marshes among the Thessalian 
plains (Tr. iii. 201 ; Statesm. 264 C). 

Birth of ideas, promoted by »Socrate.s, who acts the midwife for Thetete- 
tus (Tr. i. .392 3t)3 ; Theflet. 160 D, E; 161 A); cuhtoms usual at 
birth dosoribed (ib.), and decision as to whether the otfs])ring sliall 
be reared or exposed (ib.). 

Blessed, their glorious abodes (Tr. i. 123 ; PhaMl. 114 B, C) ; isles of the 
(Tr. 227 to 231 ; Gorg. 523 A, B ; 524 A ; 526 C ; Tr. iii. 490 ; Symp. 
179 E ; 180 B ; Tr. ii. 207, 230, 231 ; Rep. 519 0 ; 540 C). 

Blind, persons who are half so, have discovered many things quicker 
than those who see more acutely (Tr. ii. 284, 285 ; Rep. 595 C) ; ap- 
parent to a bli^id man, a proverb (Tr. iii. 142 ; Sophist, 241 E ; Tr. ii. 
150, 239 ; Rep. 465 C ; 550 B). 

Blissful choir, in tlie description of beauty (Tr. i. 326 ; Phaedr. 250 B) 
blissful career of those who have already begun their heavenly 
journey (Tr. 333 ; 256 B, E). 
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Blood, is the thinking principle contained in it, or is the latter air or 
fire ? (Tr. i. 102 ; Thiod. 90 B) ; circulation of, touclied on, where it is 
said, “And they placid the heart at the same time, the origin of the 
veins and the fountain of the hlooil forcibly propelled through all the 
members” (Tr.«ii. 381 ; Tim. 70 B); the veins or arteries described as 
channels cut in the body to water it, and to promote the growth of 
the marrow (Tr. 391 ; 77 D) ; the same is repeated as to the veins 
being channels of nutriment (Tr. vi. 102, 103 ; Tim. Locr. 101 C, D); 
but in this passage resjnration is made to take place, in ]3art at least, 
through tlie sweat pores. But for the mixed psychological and sen- 
sational i)ower attributed to the vessels and the heart, in agreement 
with the earlier theories of passion and emotion, ^^(i should declare 
the writ(;r to be on the right track. Compare Calen, 1. c. v. f. 148 ; 
also Sh.alvcsxjearc’s “ Coriolanus,” act i. sc. i. line 140, published 1009 : 

“But If you do remeniboT 
1 send It throuph the rivers of your blood, 

Oven to the court, tlu* heart, to the seat of the brain, 

And tljiough the cranks and oflfices of man.’' 

Harvey publislied his discovery 1028. See a passage quoted by Grote 
from Empedocles, in wliich it is stated that the blood about the 
human lieait is thought. Shakespeare also believed that at death the 
veins were destitute of blood : 

“From cold and empty veins where no blood dwells ” 

Kichard III., act i. scene 2. 

Bodies arc preserved by motion and gymnastics (Tr. i. 382 ; Theeet. 153 
B) ; not to be despoiled in battle, which is to treat the body as an 
enemy when the enemy has fleik away : 

“ Thou liadst but power over his mortal boily, 

Ills soul thou canst not Imve. therefore bo gone.” 

SnAKESPKARn, Richard HI., act i. scene 2. 

Bodily pleasure, its decay enhances that of reasoning and discourse 
(Tr. ii. 3 ; Kep. 328 D), 

Body and soul, radically different; the latter is invisible, cognisant, 
and intellectually apprehended, participant of memory and the power 
of calculating the changes of even and odd (Tr. vi.l7 ; Epinom. 981 C) ; 
when their union is dissolved and the soul is gone to its own abode, 
the body it leaves behind is a mere lump of earth. We consist of a 
soul, an immortal living principle shut in a mortal guard-house, while 
this ethereal principle desires its native sky and tlie heavenly choirs 
(Tr. 43, 44, 52 ; Axioch. 3G6 A, B ; 370 D) ; body may be a tomb 
(Tr. i. 326 ; Phmdr. 250 B ; Tr. 191 ; Gorg. 492 E ; 493 A ; Tr. iii. 
315 ; Cratyl. 400 C) ; seeming good habit of body and soul*(Tr. i. 156 ; 
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Gorg. 463 E ; 464 A') ; body so called, crcD/ua, because it is the crrifia,, or 
tomb of tlie soul, or from (rruxaipoo, because the soul shows to the body 
what it does show, or because it is kept by it safe as in a prison 
(Cratyl. 400 C ; Gorg. 492 E, above quoted). Professor Thompson 
recognises this notion in the word a<xi]fiavTos^ “ untoarked,” “unpol- 
luted.” The notion and etymology, he says, are both Orphic (Tr. 326 ; 
Phaodr. 250 C); our solicitude ought not to be for it but for the 
soul, and to keep aloof from it as much as possible (Tr. i. 63 ; Phrod. 
65 A) ; the mere multitude think that he wlio despises it ought not 
to live (65 A) ; is not body an impediment to the soul ? (ib.) ; can it 
view truth, or is this best attained by reflection? (Tr. 64 ; 65 E ; 66 
A) ; folly of the body (Tr. 65 ; 67 A) ; is an imp('diment to thought (Tr. 
82 ; 79 C) ; is akin to the mortal and subservitmt (80 A) ; resembles 
most the human, the mortal, the unintelligent, the multiform, divisible 
and inconstant (Tr. 83 ; 80 B) ; wholly perishable (80 B, C); but does 
not perish wholly at the moment of death, and by embalming may be 
long preserved, especially the bones and tendons (SOD); polluted 
and impure, believes nothing but what it can cat or drink, and flies 
from the unseen and what is appreciable by thought and philosophy 
(Tr. 84 ; 81 B) ; resembles a lyre, capable of uttering harmonies in its 
relation to the soul, and may outlive the perished harmony (Tr. 90 ; 86 
B, C) ; further application of the argument and illustration (86 D) ; 
body is always made living by soul, and the oijposite. or death, being 
incompatible with the nature of soul, tlic latter does not die (Tr. i. 
114 ; 105 E) ; Socrates regards his bodily personality as something 
distinct from his soul (Tr, 124, 125; 115 D, E) ; immaterial to him 
how his rbody is interred (ib.) ; body desires its other half (Tr. iii. 
610 to 512 ; Symp. 191 A, D; 192*E ; Tr. 539, 540 ; 205 E); limbs 
of the body are not cherished when diseased or requiring ami)utation 
(ib.); body, however good, cannot render the soul good in tlie same 
way that the soul can the body (Tr. ii. 85, 86 ; Rep. 403 D) ; we ought 
to turn over the care of the body wholly to the understanding (ib.); 
body regarded merely as a mould (ib,); superfluous care of the body 
injurious to active or studious pursuits, with its fancied aches and 
pains (Tr. 89 ; 407 B, C) ; is but shadow, and soul only is what 
constitutes us what we are (Tr. v. 529, 530 ; Laws, 959 B). 

Boil, proverb, “ To boil a stone ” (Tr. vi. 80 ; Eryx. 405 B, O). 

Boldness, unmixed, will in time, if not checked, become madness 
(Tr. iii. 278, £79 ; Statesm. 310 D). 

Bones and nerves, not the primary but only the casual cause of sitting 
(Tr. i. 104, 105 ; Phaed. 98 D) ; Socrates declares that his bones 
would have been at Megara or among the Boeotians if his mind had 
not otherwise determined (99 A). 


I 
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Booby and star-gazer, captain supposed to bo so called by his mutinous 
crew (Tr. ii. 174, 175 ; Rep. 488 E). 

Books answer no questions (Tr. i. 355, 356 ; Phsedr. 275 D, E ; Tr. 257 ; 
Protag. 329 A). 

Bottomless pit of ft-ifling (Tr. iii. 408 ; Parmen. 130 D). 

Bounded, hot and cold, have no limit, between them is only a question 
of degree (Tr. iv. 30, 31 ; Pliileb. 24 B, C, D) ; growth, degree, and 
intensity are marks of the unbounded or infinite (25 A) ; the equal, 
tljo given ninltijdo or measure, and tlic numbered belong to the 
bounded (Tr. 32 ; 25 B) ; Imalth and disease are compounded of both 
(Tr. 33 ; 25 E) ; in music, unlimited gradation of tone, with the 
bounded numbers of harmony and rhythm, produce the high('st results 
of art (Tr. 34 ; 26 A) ; pleasure can only b(^ wholly a good as un- 
bounded, and pain, too, wholly an evil (Tr. 37 ,* 27 E ; 28 A). 

Bow, drawing it to its full stretch (Tr. iv. 425; Rivals, 135 A) ; making 
a distant bow (Tr. ii. 187 ; Rep. 490 A). 

Boys ordered to spread the banqiiet without stint or limit (Tr. iii. 479 ; 
Symp. 175 B, C) ; and to imagine that they are giving the feast 
to^the master (ib.). 

Brain, the question asked whether the sena('s are in it, and do memory 
and opinion, and, lastly, knowledge, spring fiom sense? (Tr. i. 102 ; 
Pined. 96 B) ; is the sovereign part of the body and root of the marrow 
(Tr. vi. 159, 160 ; Tim. Locr. 99 E ; 100 A) ; why shut in the spherical 
skidl (Tr. ii. 319, 350; Tim. 44 D) ; that part of the medullary 
system that was to be the field of the diviner element of our nature 
was made globular, the lower soul was di«tributcd t’nrough the rami- 
fications of tlie marrow, like so ^nauy hawsers shut in a Joony enve- 
lope (Tr. 385 ; 73 C). 

Brass and iron, when they keep watch, a state will be destroyed (Tr. ii. 
97, 98; Rep. 414 C). 

Breathing exi)lained, not as the filling up a vacuum but as taking place 
by consecutive displacement of air: “Thus then the breath dismissed 
from the chest and lungs outwards, the latter again become full by 
reason of the air wldch invests the body entering and circulating 
through the pervious flesli and mouth and nostrils ” (Tr. ii. 393 ; 
Tim. 79 C ; Tr. vi. 162, 163 ; Tim. Locr. 101 C, D) . 

Bribery, ins])ector8 obnoxious to reproach if influenced by it (Tr. v. 208, 
209 ; Laws, 762 A) ; ministers of state to administer without bribes 
(Tr. 522 ; 955 C) ; gods do not accept bribes (Tr. 447 ; fl06 E). 

Brigands, the thieves and proedones who infest Italy (Tr. v. 234 ; Laws, 
777 B). 

Builder and architect very different in rank and value (Tr. iv. 425 ; Riv. 
185 C). 
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Burial of Socrates cannot be effected, only that of his body (Tr. i. 124, 
125 ; Pha;d. 115 1), E) ; about which he is wholly indifferent (ib.). 

Burning shame, to extinguish a (Tr. ii. 245 ; Rep. 55G A). 

Burnt cliild dreads the fire, a proverb exju-essed in equivalent terms 
(Tr. iii. 571 ; Symp. 222 B). 

Busybody, one who is not a, but a philosopher and who ])a8 lived 
piously, goes to the Islands of the Blest (Tr. i. 2dl ; Gorg. 52G C). 

Butting, biting, kicking, marks of bad training (Tr. i.21‘J, 220; Gorg. 
51GA). 

C. 

Callias, pun on his name (Tr. i. 21)3, 204 ; Protag. 3G1 A, B, C, B, E). 

Gallieles twits Socrates with being a day after the fair (Tr. i. 13G; Gorg. 
447 A) ; is twitted by Soeiates for never saying the same tiling (Tr. 
180 ; 401 B, C) ; questioned by him as to whether a man with a golden 
soul ought not to desii'e a touch.-stone (Tr. 184 ; 480 D) ; Callieles pui- 
snes his argument on the desirahleiaiss of license and intemperance 
as against moderation (Tr. lOO, 101 ; 402 B, C); Socrates considers 
tliut in stating this he expresses what otlieis feel hut do not venture 
t^) say (402 B) ; he declart's fuithcr that lust ought not t) he 
punished (ib.); asserts that pleasure and gc'od are tlie same (Tr. 193, 
104 ; 405 A) ; is half convinceil, hut love of being on the iiojndar side 
stands in the way (IT. 21G, 217 ; 513 C, B); is a^ked whom he, Cal- 
lieles, has made better of thosi* formiTly dei>raved, unjust, intempe- 
rate, and without mind (Tr. 218; 515 A, B) ; Socrates assorts that 
he describes those who cater for lust, w’ho know' nothing of the fair 
and good, who make full and gross the bodies of mortals, and ruin 
men and their old flesh (Tr. 222 ; ‘518 C); Gorgias and iVilus with 
Callieles, three of the wdsest of the Grei.-ks, aro nmdde to shake 
Socrates’ idt a of happiness (Tr. 231, 232 ; 527 B, C) ; the rejection 
by Socrates of the theory of Callieles as worth nothing (Tr. 232; 
527 E). 

Camp kettles for boiling food, an incumbrance to soldiers on a cam- 
paign (Tr. ii. 8G ; Rep. 404 C). 

Capillary attraction, by means of a skein of cotton or wool, causing 
fluid to pass from cup to cup (Tr. iii. 480, 481 ; Symp. 175 B, E). 

Caprice of the da)mon of Socrates (Tr. iv. 41G, 115 ; Theag. 130 E ; also 
129 E ; 131 A). 

Captain of a sWp docs not brag of having saved his passengers, when he 
has landed them (Tr. i. 215 ; Gorg. 511 E). 

Cart before the horse, vdTipov TrpSrepov (Tr. ii. 207 ; Rep. 518 B, E) ; 

“ But yet I run before my horse to market.” 

Shakespkakb, Richard 111., act i. scene 1, at end. 
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Cask, filled and emptied, resembles human life (Tr. i. 192, 193 ; Gorg. 
494 B). 

Casks set within one another like a set of cup weights, said of the plane- 
tary spheres (Tr. ii. 307 ; Kep. 61G D). 

Casuistry, an art tvliich causes the same thing to appear eitlier just or 
unjust at pleasure to the same parties ; Palamedes of Elea made like 
and unlike, one and many, bodies at rest and in motion, to seem to 
his auditors tlie same thing (Tr. i. 339; Plimdr. 201 D). 

Caterers for lust (Tr. i. 222; Gorg. 518 C). 

Cattle, the .sh»‘})herd, liordsinan, and horse breeder must carefully purify 
tlieir stock, and select the sound and well-formed into a separate 
class, retlcciing how important it is to ])roserve puiity of breed) Tr. v. 
100, 107 ; Paws, 735 B, C) ; fiiui levied for cattle impounded, ix^(T€y- 
yvwOiv (3h'. 157, -158 ; 911 D, E). 

Causality, all tliat exists, does it not exist through a cause, or, in other 
words, a jNIalver y (Tr. iv. 35; Plnleb. 20 1^1) ; there are four divisions; 
the limited, the limitless, tJie mixed or intermo li.ih‘, and causal (Tr. 
30; 27 C) : if, in reference to onr own souls and healthy preservation 
of body, wisdom jdays the chief jiart, will it be less so with reference 
to the nliole heaven in all its ^a^tness, purity and beauty? (Tr. 41 ; 
30 B). 

Cause and IMuker are one (Tr. iv. 35; Phileb. 26 E) ; nothing done 
without a cause (Tr. ii. 332 ; Tim. 28 A, C) ; what is the eternal 
existence tliat has no Ix'ginmng, and what the eternally derived, 
the former coinjirehended by reason, tlic latter by sense impression? 
(ib.) ; the IMakcr lookial to an eternal^ and not a created visible 
pattern (Tr. 333, 331 ; 29 A, B, 0, 1), E). . 

Causes are twofold, necessary aiid divine (Tr. v. 379; Tim. 68 E) ; of 
birth and death investigated by Socrates (Tr. i. 102 ; I’haid. 90 A) ; 
absurdly so called, where nothing is assumed beyond material agency 
(Tr. i. 105 ; 99 A) ; though true that the action could not take place 
without llio concurrenee of such agency (ib.) ; causes one thing, and 
tliat without which they cannot act is another (99 B). 

Cautery as a cure (Tr. i. 170 ; (M»rg. 479 A). 

Caveni dcsciibed, in which nu'u are oliaiucd so as to be incnpable of 
seeing one another and stand with their backs to the entrance, while 
before them, on the opposite wall, are seen the shadows of puppets, or 
a procession projected by firelight, figurative of the condition of the 
human mind (Tr. ii. 202, 207 ; Rep. 514 A; 518 C). » 

Celestial plant, used as a synonym of man, in whose apex dwells a 
daemon as the highest soul elevating us to kinship with heaven (Tr. 
ii. 406 ; Tim. 90 A). 

Celibacy ; it is proposed that marriage shall be compulscfry between 
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thirty and thirty-five years of age, or that’ the man bo fined in 
money or loss of civic privilege (Tr. v. 147, 148; Laws, 721 A, B); 
immortality, and progress, and posthumous fame depend on this 
(ib.; O). 

Censorship of the press, the license of the comoedia»s is not to be tole- 
rated ; no poet of comedy, or iambic verso, or of lyric melody is to 
burlesque any of the citizens, either in word or in representation, on 
the stage, either with or without anger (Tr. v. 494 ; Laws, 935 E) ; 
the giver of the games to banish him from the country the same day^ 
or to fine him three minao for breach of the rule (936 A) ; decision to 
rest with the prefect of education ; and the poet is not to recite either 
to freeman or slave what he rejects (Tr. 494, 495 ; 936 B). 

Cephalus (Tr. ii. 3 ; Rep. 328 D). 

ChsDrephon (Tr. i. 137, 138 ; Gorg. 448 C). 

Chain of gold, meant to symbolize the sun or his rays by Homer 
(Tr. i. 383 ; Themt. 153 D). 

Change of diet, or from luxurious habits to moderate or the reverse, 
usually attended with disorder, and the party is only gradually bene- 
fited thereby ; so it is with the soul, which dreads to liave its faith 
and settled opinions disturbed in reference to the laws which fiave 
existed from time immemorial (Tr. v. 265, 266 ; Laws, 797 E ; 798 
A, B). 

, physical, effected through isomorphism (Tr, vi. 157, 158 ; Tim. 

Locr. 98 A, B, O, D) ; the same elements being capable of being 
changed into one another. 

of rotation ; though, this tendency is resisted, yet the material 

cosmos must be subject to change, as not immortal, but after a long 
cycle such a change takes place and is attended with corresponding 
destruction and renewal in human bodies (Tr. iii. 212 ; Statesm. 270 
C, D) ; great convulsions and destructions of animal life caused thereby 
(Tr. 216; 273 A) ; it might be almost imagined that the mutations of 
geology were hinted at. 

- of sides in his argument made by Socrates (Tr. i. 393 ; Themt. 
161 C ; Tr. 399, 400 ; 160 C) ; change of mind brought about by edu- 
cation is like that brought about by physic in the body or by sophistry 
in reasoning ; is the production of a better habit ; both states are 
equally true, and the same persons cannot have at one time false 
notions and at another true (Tr. 400 ; Therot. 167 A) ; the highest, 
best, and healthiest persons and things the least subject to change 
(Tr. ii. 61 ; Rep. 380 E) ; so in the case of fabrics of the first class 
and in that of tlie soul (Tr. 62 ; 381 A); a fortiori, does not happen 
to deity (Tr. 62 ; 381 B) ; he cannot ch^ge for the better, and 
mnst, if* he does so, change for the worse (ib. ; 381 0) ; folly of 
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opposing all changes iii ^OTernment, whether needed or not (Tr. 
110; 426 C). 

Character which is ft ebJe, is neTer the cause of great good or evil (Tr. 
ii. 178; Kcp. 491 E). 

Charioteer who gipdes the two horses of the soul (Tr. i. 322 ; Phsedr. 246 
A) ; is himself one of the three divisions of the soul, and the highest ; 
of the two horses, one is perfect in form and joints, with arched neck 
and aquiline nose, white with black eyes, a lover of honour, modera- 
tion, modesty, and correct opinion, requiring neither whip nor spur, 
obedient to a word ; the other crook-limbed, stiff-jointed, with thick, 
short neck and throat, ape-faced, black, grey-eyed, hot-blooded, the 
friend of boasting and insolence, shaggy, and scarce yielding to the 
whip and goad (Tr. 330 ; 253 D, E ; 254 B). 

Chaemides. See Summary, page 185. 

Charming serpents alluded to (Tr. ii. 35, 36 ; Eep. 358 B ; Tr. iii. 75, 
76 ; Euthyd. 289 E ; 290 A). 

Chastisement for the soul better than intemperance (Tr. i. 204, 205 ; 
Gorg. 502 E). 

Chaunters of oracles are under a divine impulse, not of wisdom but of 
inspiration, like seers and poets, and statesmen who govern by cor- 
rect opinion but not from perfect knowledge, often conduct success- 
fully many and great affairs, knowing nothing of what they speak 
about (Tr. iii. 47 ; Meno. 99 C). 

Children, no wine to be allowed them up to eighteen years of age, which 
would be adding fuel to fire (Laws, 666 A) ; afterwards wine in mo- 
deration to thirty, without drunkenness ; after forty to be allowed 
freely (Tr. v. 64 ; 666 B, C) ; toys to be* such as to leave the least 
possible room for sorrow, terro# and pain (Tr. 256 ; 795 B) ; must 
have games up to six years of age adapted to their dispositions (Tr. 
258; 793 E) ; clever inventions for enabling them to count by means 
of apples and garlands, and to acquire geometrical conceptions (Tr. 
802, 303 ; 819 B, C) ; danger of making innovations in their games 
(797 A) ; people think that meddling vrith these is unimportant, 
while they do not see that thus they will make different men of them 
(Tr. 265 ; 797 C) ; all men pray for children in spite of the unhappi- 
ness and misfortune that may attend the realisation of their wi^es 
(Tr. iv. 382 ; Alcib. II. 142 B) ; should be considered the property of 
the state (Tr. ii. 320, 321 ; Tim. 18 D) ; of good parents to receive 
special honour (19 A); children s pursuits take stroqg hold of the 
memory, it being easier to recollect what occurred long ago than what 
took place yesterday (Tr. ii. 380 ; Tim. 26 B) ; are not indulged with 
power or control by their parents but subjected to slaves and 
masters (Tr. i, 487, 488 ; Lysis, 207 E ; 208 A, B. 0, D) ,• reference 
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to * mother’s iodulgence, as allowing tlL child to play with her wool 
and loom, and beating him for meddling (Tr. i. 487, 488 : Lysis, 
207 E ; 208 A, B, C. D) ; taught by fables and story-books before 
anything else (Tr. ii. 57 ; Eep. 377 A) ; plastic and easily moulded, and 
susceptible like wax (Tr. 58 ; 377 B) ; are they to at the mercy of 
the fable maker ? (ib.) ; ought to bo instructed by }>ei’8ons of ripe 
years and not to be at the mercy of poets (Tr. 59 ; 378 C, D) ; do not 
discern what is figurative (ib .) ; what they first hear should tend to 
virtue (378 E) ; not to be terrified with stories of the freaks committed 
by the gods at night (Tr. G2, G3; 381 E); are gt nerally like their 
parents, but silver is sometimes produced from gold, and the reverse 
(Tr. 98 ; 415 A) ; duty of closely discriminating the different metals 
in children and classifying them accordingly (Tr. 98, 99; 415 B, 0); 
their amusements from the first should not run counter to the spirit 
of law, if they are to grow up rightly (Tr. 108 ; 424 E) ; to be in 
common and not to know their parents (Tr. 141. 142; 457 D); 
children of tlie best me n and women to be reared, others not (Tr. 143, 
144 ; 459 D) ; cither we ought not to beget them or we ought to 
undergo the {)ain of rearing and instructing them (Tr. i. 34 ; Orito, 
45 D) ; life valuable for the sake of cliildren (Tr. 44 ; 54 A) ; 
fallacy of the argument exposed (ib.) ; will frie nds care for the 
children of a banished man and not those of a decciised person 
Children of men and women of the guardian class to be kept apart un- 
known by their parents, under nurses assigned to them, to be suckled 
by their unknown mothers and by wet nurses, all severe labour 
falling on the nurses ; while children of the bad, or those which have 
bodily defects, are to be put out of the way (Tr. ii. 144, 145 ; Rep. 460 
C, D) ; children of unlawful unic^is contracted past the legal age to 
be abandoned and exposed (Tr. 145, 146 ; 461 C) ; all born within 
seven to ten months after a formal union or unions to be regarded as 
children in common whoever he the real parents, and the children of 
these to be regarded as grandchildren (4G1 D) ; tlu’y are to be taken 
to see battles (Tr. 152; 467 A); objection that tlicy will be lost to the 
state replied to (467 B) ; suggestions for their safety and that they 
should be placed on fleet horses (Tr, 153; 467 C, D, E); to be car- 
ried into battle on liorseback to insure safety and made to taste blood 
like wHelps (Tr. 227 ; 537 A. See also Tr. 55 ; 375 A ; Tr. 152, 153 ; 
467 C, D, E) ; after two or three years’ gymnastic training the readiest 
to be set ap^rt as a select number, this being a period unfavourable 
to study by reason of the weariness of the body induced by it, though 
favourable as a good test of character (Tr. 227 ; 537 B) ; they ar© 
after twenty to pursue a more conden^ed synopsis of study, and to re- 
ceive mere honour, with a view to developing the dialectic tempOT; 
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(587 0) ; after thirty, a furlher eelection out of the selected is to test 
this dialectic power (Tr. 228 ; 537 D) ; should have a controlling 
power set up in them, like that of the virtuous state guardian, before 
they are let go free (Tr. 282 ; 590 E ; 591 A). 

Chimiera, hippo-centaurs, Gorgons, and Pegasi and the whole tribe of 
monsters make large demands on our belief (Tr. i. 303, 304 ; PhflBdr. 
229 D). 

Chip of the old block, a proverb, ahro<pv^s. abrofpvws ^fioiov robrois 
(Tr. i. 216 ; Gorg. 513 13), noticed by Mr. Grote. 

Chisel out noble statues, said of Socrates^ description of what rulers 
should be (Tr. ii. 230, 231 ; Rep. 540 C). 

Choice of magistrates should be determined after testing their capacity 
and the character of their families from boyhood (Tr. v. 190, 199 ; 
Laws, 751 C ; 756 E). 

Cicadro, all resonant with the chirp of; their chorus summer-like and 
shrill (Tr. i. 304 ; Phsed. 230 B) ; said to have been men before the 
birth of the Muses until they died from excessive absorption in the 
beauty of their songs, and to whom it was given to chirp and sing 
on without food till their second death (Tr. 336 ; 259 A, C) ; they are 
tetmed Prophets of the Muses, who are singing above our heads on 
the branches of the trees (Tr. 340 ; 262 D), 

Circulation of the blood. See Blood. 

Cities overturned, in numbers, foundering like ships which have been 
and will be lost through the foolhardiness and ignorance of captains 
and crews ; so men who know nothing of statesmanship plume them- 
selves on their fancied skill (Tr. iii. 264 ; Statesm. 302 A). 

Citizens, magistrates, and soldiers fabled to have been moulded and 
reared under the earth with they arms and equipments sHot up from 
it, and are under an obligation to regard their country as their 
nurse and their countrymen as brethren (Tr. ii. 98 ; Rep. 414 E) ; 
some are compounded by the deity of gold, viz., the rulers ; others of 
silver, the auxiliaries; others of iron and brass, viz., the rustics and 
artizaus (415 A) ; but in their children the metal is sometimes 

, changed, and virtue and vice are not necessarily hereditary (ib.). 

“ Whose arms were moulded In their mother’s womb.” 

Shakespeabb, 1 Henry JV„ act 1. scene 1. 

City, can it exist where the laws have no force ? (Tr. i. 39, 40 ; Crito, 
50 B). 

Class legislation for the few not the object of government (Tr. ii. 403 ; 
Eep. 420 C). 

Classidcation, based on the condensing or embracing under one idea 
many different concretes (Tr. iii. 161 ; Sophist, 253 D) ;^all things 
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with which art is concerned partake ot measurement ; those who do 
not divide acoording to species lump lilm and unlike into one class, 
and their analysis is just as imperfect ; when a man first perceives 
that which is common to many things, he ought not to quit the ob- 
jects till he sees all the diflercncos in theiu and ^ all the non-resem- 
blances, and should continue his scrutiny till he has shut all peculiar 
marks of generic relation into one embracing resemblance (Tr. iii, 
234, 235 ; Statesm. 285 A, B, C). 

Clear reasoning depends more upon agreement as to things than as to 
names (Tr. iii. lOfi ; Sophist, 218 C) ; clear and certain and true 
sought, though of sinnll benefit, rather than that which is greatest 
and most profitable (Tr. iv. 93; Pbileb. 58 C); clear connexion, a- 
bringing details widely separated into a connected view under one 
idea (Tr. i. 344 ; Tdnedr.2G5 D). 

Cleitophon. See Summary, page 22-1. 

Clepsydra (Tr. i. 407, 443 ; Tlieiet. 172 E : 201 B). 

Clever, sharp practitioners well described (Tr. i. 408 ; Themt. 173 A, B) ; 
coutiUtoted with pliilosophers (Tr. 408, 409; 173 C, I), E; 174 A) ; 
the counter contrast (Tr. 410; 175 C, D) ; the name of ch'veniess ought 
not to be conc( ded to unholy acting (Tr. 411, 412; 170 D); clevev per- 
sona proud of what is really a reproach to them, and think a great deal 
of tliemselvcs (ib.); they are not what they fontlly imagine (ib.); they 
disbelieve warnings of future suffeiing as the ass(*rtion8 of weak- 
minded per^ons (Tr. 412; 177 A); outstripped by baseness, which is 
swifter than they (Tr. 20, 27 ; Apol. 39 B j ; the clever, so called, and 
unjust classed as one (Tr. ii. 87 ; Bep. 405 B, C, 1), E) ; clever con- 
ceited men described as quickly suspicious of evil from experience of 
their oun craftiness (Tr. 91; Bqp. 409 C); their inferiority by the 
side of their betters, and their self-estimate a false one, based only on 
acquaintance with depraved soci( ty, in which they have moved (Tr. 
92; 409 D); clever speaking is not always true (Tr. i. 3; Apol. 17 
B). 

Cleverness commands attention ; but wliere the speaker seems to be 
contemptible, Socrates takes no notice of him (Tr. iv. 272 ; Hip. Min. 
309 D). 

Clods, mere lumps of earth, said of jxioplc not siuait (Tr. i.411 ; The4Bt. 
176 D). 

Cobblers and old clothes-menders put on a pur wiib Protagoras, y^t 
they would be detected if tJicy sent back their clouted shoes and gar- 
ments woi^e than tliey received them, while ho could corrupt his 
scholars and be paid more than Phidios or ten sculptors for so doing 
(Tr. iii. 30; Meno. 91 D). 

Cockcrow^ and daybreak (Tr. iii. 575, 57G ; Symp. 223 C). 
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Ooek-fancier : Socrates obselv^es that “ One man desirfes horses, another 
dogs, another gold, a fourth horses, but he prefers a good friend to 
the best quail or cock ” (Tr. i. 492 ; Lysis, 211 D, E)). 

Colander, its utility in preventing large bodies passing through it, as 
also that of a s^ve, and of winnowing and sei>arating (Tr. iii. IIS ; 
Sophist, 226 B). 

Coldness, can it be predic-ated of a wind which makes one man shiver 
and another not? (Tr. i. 381 ; Tliead. 152 B). 

Collective education is the great point, not the right education of one 
boy or one choral troop (Tr. v. 26; Laws, 641 B); collective attribute 
is not that of the parts, nor vice versa ; Socrates, by a quibble, declares 
that if two are even tljcn each of the units of wliicli it is composed are 
■ even and not odd, by way of refuting llippias, though be admits it to 
be absurd that two persona slioiikl be beautiful and each of them not 
(Tr. iv. 253, 254 ; Hipp. Maj. 302 A, C). 

Colonist, his right of removal with his family from Athens to another 
place ; plea assumed to be put forward by the state against him who 
breaks the laws (Tr. i. 41 ; Orito, 51 D). 

Colonization : are the citizens at their own option to determine who shall 
efnigratc ? (Tr. v. 126 ; Laws, 707 E) ; colonies not always formed with 
equal facility ; there are those which swarm over like bees from want 
of room in the hive, tlioso thrust out in times of teilition, or by con- 
quest (Tr. 127; 708 B) ; difliculties where all do not speak one lan- 
guage, and time required before the horses of the state vehicle pull 
together (Tr. 127; 708 C, D). 

Colophon, to put the, said of giving the finish to a thing (Tr. i. 383 ; 
Themt. 153 C; Tr. iv. 490, 491; 3rd Epist. 318 B; Tr. v. 77, 78; 
Laws, 673 D, E ; 674 C ; Tr. m. 92 ; Euthyd. 301 E). * 

Colour explained as being the cflfliix of figures cemruensuratc with and 
sensible to siglit (Tr. iii. 12; Mend. 76 C). Here figure and colour 
are united in one impression according to the modern view, where Mr. 
Bain’s notion is not accepted. In the passage, Tr. 9, 10; 75 B, it ij» 
asked whetlier our conception of figure is not that alone of existences, 
which always happens to follow in connexion with colour ? 

Colours, theory of : white is that which dilates the sight, and black is its 
opposite; yellow is formed from red and white mingleil with bright- 
ness; he makes blue to result from white and black, as was done in 
subsequent times by Goethe ; and consistently with this a further 
addition of the white gives grey, and of course on this nrinciple purple 
will result from red, black and white. There are adu^l 8on\e t'urther 
remarks which, though commendtible for their piety, are out of ploco 
in a ^stem of experimental philosophy (Tr. ii 378, 379 ; Tim. 68 B, 
C, D). Colours are produced by motions impinging on tlse eyes in a 
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manner snitably to their production, anj do not exist either in that 
which impinges nor in that which is impinged upon, but arise out of 
their mutual action (Tr. i. 383 ; Theset. 153 E ; 154 A) ; a question is 
started whether dogs and other animals see the same colours as one 
another (ib.) ; their physiological explanation attempted (Tr. 387 ; 
156 E) ; tliey are neither in tlie object, nor the sense organ wholly, but 
correlative (ib. ; Tr. 387 ; 157 A). 

Colts, reference made to training them by exposing them to noises and 
siglits of terror, and thus teaching them to stand firm (Tr. ii. 96, 97 ; 
Kep. 413 D). 

Combination and arrangement in composition, with a view to clearness 
(Tr, i. 344; Plimdr. 265 D). 

Comoedians not to burlesque persons (Tr. v. 494 ; Laws, 935 E ; 936 A). 

Comoedy and tragcedy distinguished from the dith3"ranib and epic (Tr. ii. 
75 ; Rep. 394 D) ; said to require the same powers, and that he who 
can excel in one can excel in the other (Tr. iii. 576 ; Symp. 223 D) ; 
comoedy and immoderate laughter not commendable any more than 
immoderate grief (Tr. ii. 296 ; Rep. 606 C). 

CJommand, fondness for, will show itself ready to accept the most obscure 
and trivial field for its display (Tr. ii. 161 ; Rep.* 475 A), thus mani- 
festing eagerness for all nile (ib.). 

Commonweal is a bond of connection, while private weal drags states to 
pieces by pulling the opposite way (Tr. v. 388, 389 ; Laws, 874 B) ; 
a man should teach his soul by good habits neither to know nor un- 
derstand how to do anything apart from others, but that a collective 
and common life should to the utmost extent exist (Tr. 500 ; 942 C). 

Common properties not known by sense perception (Tr. i. 422 ; Theaet. 
185 B). • « 

Communication, can mutual, exist between opposites? (Tr. iii. 159; 
Sophist, 252 D). 

Communion with the dead, a felicity almost passing what is conceiv- 
able (Tr. i. 29 ; Apol. 41 C) ; what price would we not willingly pay 
for it ? (ib.) 

Community derives its complexion from the individuals composing it 
(Tr. ii. 120 ; Rep. 435 E) ; of wives and children, explanation de- 
manded of Socrates before proceeding (Tr. 132, 133 ; 449 C ; 450 A) ; 
likely to excite controversy (Tr. 133, 134 ; 450 B, D); may be spoken 
of safely before persons who are sufficiently sensible, but foilure a 
fearful thing (Tr. 134 ; 450 E ; 451 A) ; a community in which “ the 
mine " and the “ not mine ” are each severally held by all at the SMoe 
time in common admits of being admirably governed (Tr. ii. 147, 149 ; 
462 C, D ; 464 B, C, D) ; when a part of the body suffers the whole 
eufl^rs with it (Tr. 147 ; 462 D, E) ; co mmuni ty of pain and pleasu]^ 
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(464 A); community of \lomen and children contributes to bring 
about this (ib. ; Tr. 149 ; 464 B) ; allusion to its having been before 
discussed (Tr. 191 ; 502 E) ; in a perfect state women and children 
and male and female education should be in common (Tr. 232 ; 543 
A). This is litiro stated witliout any particular limitation ; but in 
Book V. cap. 8, marriages are not to be indiscriminate but to be settled 
by the rulers in due form and with sacred rites. 

Complete education for purpoiresof virtue, the learning letters, gymnas- 
tics and music (Tr. iv. 408 ; Cleitopli. 407 C). 

Complex of terms is the same thing with description (Tr. i. 444 ; 
Theaet. 202 B). 

Compound and complex bodies are perishable (Phmd. 78 B) ; simple not 
so (ib. ; Tr. i. 80). 

Compounds may be known, not primary elements (Tr. i. 444 ; Thecet. 
202 B) ; this is disputed in sections (201 C to 206 B ; Tr. 443 to 
450). 

Comprehend, it is difficult to do so when we do not know what a thing 
is (Tr. i. 375 ; Themt. 147 B). 

Comj)ulsion, not to be employed in education, because no freeman 
should be treated as a slave, and study should be made a pastime to 
boys (Tr. ii. 227 ; Rep. 536 E). 

Concealment is unwise ; when a man strives to avoid discovery, and 
fails, he is sure to render men mt re harsh and suspicious, as they will 
set him down for a rogue (Tr. i. 245 ; Protag. 317 A) ; is not always 
easy for a bad man, nor for him to escape the notice of the gods (Tr. 
ii. 44, 45 ; Rep. 365 C, D). 

Concentration on one pursuit weakens the flow of ment^ power in 
other directions, as in the case df a stream prevented from seeking to 
diffuse itself (Tr. ii. 171 ; Rep. 485 D). 

Concourse of atoms, unintelligible as an explanation of the material 
universe ; the movements of the heavenly bodies indicate intelli- 
gence, seeing that they are not capricious (Tr. vi. 18, 19 ; Kpin. 982 
B, C, D) ; this orderly procedure has been used by some as proving 
that they are without life because they employ uniform, not capri- 
cious or voluntary, motion (Tr. 19 ; 982 E) ; he who talks of violent 
impulses or natural endowments of bodies will talk unintelligibly 
(Tr. 20; 983 C,D). 

Concretes, whether beautiful or not, are ever changing (Tr. i. 81 ; 
Phasd. 78 E) ; are visible as opposed to their unseen abstracts (79 A ) ; 
never permanent, and partake not of soul but of body (ib. ; Tr. 81; 
79 B). 

Conformity of temper always agreeable (Tr. i. 216, . 217 ; Gorg. 
518 C). 
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Confusion and despair of the man T. ho dljs unprepared (Tr. i. 281 ; 
Gorg. 527 A). 

Confatrttion tiie best of purifications of the soul (Tr. iii 125, 126; 
Sophist, 230 D). 

Connoisseurs in wine lay stress on triflhig peculiaritWiS or even defects 
(Tr. ii. IGl ; liep. 475 A). 

Conscience, its terrors at the approach of dcatli, described (Tr. ii. 5, 
6 ; Rep. 330 D, E ; 331 A). 

Consistency of life and agreement of conversation therewith ; its value ; 
one in which existence is attuned into a concord of words with deeds 
(Tr. iv. IGl ; Ladies, 188 C) ; every speech should be consistent, like 
an animal having its own body, head and feet (Tr. i. 342, 343 .* 
Piioodr. 2G4 C) ; of inner and outer life prayed for (Tr. 360 ; 279 C). 

Contemplation of nature, all great arts require consummate investiga- 
tion and lofty estimate of this, and this was exemjilified in Pericles 
(Tr. i. 348, 349 ; Phmdr. 2G9 E). 

Contempt for sensuous plea.sures is equivalent to dying, and is charac- 
teristic of a living death (Tr. i G3 ; Plimd. G5 A). 

Contiguity to the w ise man conceived of as causing jiarticipation of his 
wisdom (Tr. iii. 480 ; Symp. 175 D), on the jirinciple of water passing 
by capillary attraction (ib. ; Tr. 480 ; 175 E). 

Contradiction with one’s self (Tr. i. 180; Gorg. 482 13); alxmt tlie nature 
of the one (Tr. iii. 420, 421 ; Parm. 137 A, B, C, I), E). 

Contradictory assertions, in which is proved, by a quibble or fallacious 
reasoning, that a man is and is not the same ; that hr? knows and is 
ignorant (Tr. iii. 80 ; Euthyd. 293 C) ; gold not gold ; man not a 
man ; yoyr father is everybody's father (Tr. 87 ; 298 C). 

C-Iontrariety of opinion, utter, and it^ tendency to run into contempt 
(Tr. i. 39 ; Crito, 49 D). 

Contrast and parallelism of the arraigning of Soernte.s br fore a human 
court, and the soul of the unjust at its judgment in the other world 
(Tr. i. 231 ; Gorg. 527 A). 

Cook laying an accusation against a physician before a tribunal of boys, 
supposed (Tr. i. 226 ; Gorg. 521 E ; 522 A). 

Cookery assumes the garb of physic (Tr. i. 15G, 157; Gorg. 4G4 B, 0, 
0) ; culinary art is a branch of flattery and underlies physic (465 B). 

Copy-book ruled with lines referred to (Tr. ii. 224, 225 ; Rep. 534 D). 

Corporeal frame, desire of it and love of the body on tho part of bad 
men’s souls, fthe cause of their flitting as ghosts a}x)ut graveyards 
(Tr. i. 84 ; Phted. 81 D) ; .they ossuine a body allied to their leading 
propensities : the glutton that of tlie ass, the tyrant that of the wolf 
or hawk (Tr. 85 ; 81 E). 

Correct speaking is not the uttering whatever seems fit to a man, but 
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what is naturally suited find without which he will miss his mark 
(Tr. iii. 290 ; Cratyl. 887 0). 

Corrupter of youth, Socrates, indicted by Mehtus on this head, declares 
that all care should be taken of youth how they may become the best 
possible (Tr. i. ^8, 459; Euthyphro. 2 C, D). 

Oorybaiitos, as they seem to liear tlie sound of flutes, so the expostula- 
tions of the laws are said .to be heard by Socrates dinning in his 
ears to the exclusion of all other di.-suasives, which would urge him 
to spurn death (Tr. i, 44, 45; Crito, 54 D). 

Cosmetic flattery parasitical on gjunnastics (Tr. i. 157 ; Gorg. 465 B) ; 
deceives by forms and colours, smoothness and drapery, producing a 
spurious beauty (465 B) ; is to gymnastics what cookery is to physic, 
or sophistry to legislation (Tr. 157 ; 465 C). 

Cosmological speculations tlmt the sun and stars once rose where they 
now set, and set where they now rise (Tr. iii. 210 ; Stiiesm. 269 
A) ; that the men of former days were produced from the earth, and 
not generated from one another (Tr. 210, 211 ; 269 B ; 271 D, E); the 
deity accompanied the circular movement in an orbit, and when he 
abandoned it the motion changed backwards (269 D) ; only the divine 
abfeolutely is without change, therefore tl»c Cosmos, which is mate- 
rial, must partake of it, and the minimum of this change is a slow 
uniform revolution on an axis (269 E; 270 A, B) ; change of rotation 
attended with cataclasms (Tr. 211, 216 ; 270 0,1); 273 A) ; in the 
divine period dteinons presided over the animal world, and there was 
no war nor devouring of one another (Tr. 218, 214 ; 271 13, E) ; fruits 
were spontaneous, and men were horn from the soil (ib. See also 
Tr. iv. 188 ; Mcnex. 287 B) ; when the*da3monH departed, men be- 
came weak and the prey of thefnore i)Owcrful (Tr. iii. 218; Statesm. 
274 B, C). 

Cosmos, a beautiful arrangement, moderation, righteousness, i^c., and a 
fellowship contracted between heaven and e arth, gods and men, not 
disorder nor excess (Tr. i. 210, 211 ; Gorg. 508 A) ; tlie Cosmos 
changes because it is partly material (Tr. iii. 210, 211 ; Statesm. 269 
E ; 270 A) ; is the likeness of a pattern (Tr. ii. 332, 333 ; Tim. 29 A) ; 
ifl beautiful because the Maker looked to an eteriial pattern not to one 
created ; let this be termed the heaven or Cosmos (28 B ; 29 A) ; it 
is visible and tangible and has body, so that it is amongst the things 
comprehended by opinion with perception, and is created by a Cause 
who is difficult to find and ch'arly to expound (28 C), jvho is the best 
of tilings begotten as He is of causes (29 A) ;' that understanding has 
adorned and disposed all tilings revealed to sight is a notion worthy 
of the Cosmos, sun, moon, stars, and celestial movements (Tr. iv. 38, 
89 ; Phileb. 28 E) ; since wo are made up of body and soulf is not that 
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greater body and that celestial fire of the liJosmos or Universe more truly 
animated ? (Tr, 39, 40, 41 ; Pliileb. 29 C, D, E ; 30 A, B) ; an ordinary 
power (Tr. 103, 104 ; 64 B). 

Coughing down a speaker (Tr. i. 248 ; Protag. 319 C). 

Country, a mother, not a stepmother, in whoso bosom cihey, her children, 
are now deposited, and which begat and reared tliem (Tr. iv. 188, 189 ; 
Menex. 237 C). 

walks and scenery about Athens described (Tr. i. 303, 304 ; Phaedr. 

229 A, B, C, D; 230 B, C); locality styled divine, and the narrator, 
transported beyond himself into dithyrambs (Tr. 313; 

238 D). 

is more precious and holy tlmn father or mother, and more be- 
loved by gods and men (Tr. i. 40,41 ; Crito, .^l A, B) ; it may com- 
mand ns to die or sutfer, and unless we can persuade it to change its 
decisions, wo must submit (51 C) ; gave us birth and permitted us to 
emigrate if we disliked tlio comlitions it im))Oscd (Tr. 41 ; 51 D). 

Courage and rashness contrasted (Tr. i. 201 to 203; I*rotag. 360 A, B, 
C, D, E) ; moral courage, not bfing brave merely against pain or ob- 
jects of terror, but in figliting against lusts and pleasures (Tr. iv. 165 ; 
Lach. 191 D) ; Mpela may be tran8late<l courage, manliness or for- 
titude ; it is often found in connection with cra}<f>po(rvuii (Tr. v. 541 ; 
Laws, 965 D) ; like avZpuos with (rd>(l>pwv (Tr. iii. 275. 279 ; Statesm. 
308 E ; 311 B) ; is one of the four parts of virtue, prudence, tempe- 
rance, fortitude, and justice, or wisdom, moderation, manliness, and 
righteousness, which is opposed to auau^pia. (See Tr. i. 331 ; 

Phssdr. 254 C, and elsewhere) ; ’courage, like the terms expressing 
other geppral qualities, has some essential element present in all its 
varieties, which never varies (Tr. iv*. 165, 166 ; Laches, 191 D, E),just 
as celerity has; and this Socrates presses Ids correspondent to tell 
(192 B); courage is not properly affirmed of lions and tigers, says 
Nicias ; they are fearless l>ecau8e they do not know the danger which 
threatens them ; I call no animals brave wlio are fearless through 
ignorance, but only destitute of b ar and foolish, and so of children 
(Tr. 173; 197 A, B) ; made out by the reasoning to be the wliole, not 
part of virtue, which contradicts what was said before (Tr. 177, 178 ; 
199 E). 

Courts of law, the necessity for having recourse to them, evidence of 
defective education, it being disgraceful to waste the greater part of 
life either as^plaintifif or defendant (Tr. ii. 87 ; Eep. 405 B) ; the tor- 
tuous subterfuges of the courts alluded to (405 C). 

Cowards rejoice and grieve more than brave men, but in the main they 
do 80 equally (Tr. i. 199.; 0org. 498 0) ; they are evil, and brave men 
are good*; but the question is asked whether they are similarly good 
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and bad, or whether cow^ds are not more good and bad? (Tr. i. 199 ; 
Gorg. 498 C) ; cowards to be punished (Tr. v. 503 ; Laws, 944 0, D). 

Oratylus, his irony, nnd what is his oracular secret about names? (Tr. iii. 
283, 284 ,* Cratyl. 384 A) ; his reservation of his real sentiments (ib,). 

Oratylus. See gummary, page 155. 

Created differs from the eternally same (Tr. ii. 331, 332 ; Tim. 27 D ; 
28 A). 

Creation, is it automatic or the work of deity ? (Tr. iii. 180 ; Sophist, 265 
C) ; done without thought or by reason and divine science ? (ib.) ; was 
made as perfect as possible and as like the Creator (Tr. ii. 333, 334; 
Tim. 29 K ; 30 A) ; instinct with thought and understanding (30 B, 
C); is single, only ono heaven existing, made visible by the agency 
of fire, and tangible by resistsince, and spherical in shape, and com- 
pounded definitely (Tr. ii. 335 to 337 ; Tim. 31 B, C ; 33 B); foolish 
to say that the number of worlds is infinite (Tr. 3G3 ; 55 B). 

Credit, goods are to be exchanged for money, and money for goods, in 
proper marts or places of exchange, and not on trust. who gives 
credit is not to be allowed to recover by action at law (Tr. v. 348 to 
851 ; Laws, 849 B ; 850 A); this is repeated expressly (Tr. 460, 461 ; 
915 D. E. See also Tr, 180, 470, 471 ; 742 C ; 921 D). 

Cretans do not hold banquets nor drinking matches (Tr. iv. 460, 461 ; 
Minos, 320 A). 

Crew, description of a lawless ship’s company, as despising the captain’s 
knowledge of astronomy and the seasons (Tr.ii. 174, 175 ; Rep. 488 B, 
C, D, E). 

Critias. See Summary, page 132. 

Chiton. See Summary, page 11. • 

Cronus, a name whose derivation implies that which is f>ure and un- 
mixed (Tr. iii. 307 ; Cratyl. 396 A, B). 

Crowing before the victory has been obtained (Tr. i. 397 ; Theset. 164 C). 

Cubical forms of our modern tesseral or cubictil system derived from the 
equilateral triangle, which is first derived from the right-angled 
triangle of 60° and 30°, either with slioii sides and hypothennses 
contiguous to one another when six such form the equilateral, or 
with two longer sides together when two make up the equilateral. 
Such an elementary triangle has its angles as 3, 2, and 1, aud its 
sides as 8» 2, and 1 (Tr. ii. 362, 363 ; Tim. 55 A) ; such a triangle 
is described as rh Sk rpnr\7jv narh. diva/xiv ^xov r^s iAarropos r)\v 
fxeiCo) vXtvpiv (Tr. 861, 362; 54 B). 

Cupping glass (Tr. ii. 394 ; Tim. 80 A; Tr. vi. 163; llm. Locr. 101 E). 

Curable sins may be atoned for and rectified in Hades (Tr. i. 229, 230; 
Gorg. 525 B) ; incurable sins are punished as a warning and example 
(Tr. 230 ; 525 C). . 
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Curront traditions (Tr. i. 303, 304 ; Phaadr. ^9 D). 

Curry favour with the populace as with cliilaren (Tr. i. 205, 206 ; Gorg. 
502 E). 

Curved, what is it that it has in common with the straight, and which 
makes that which is contained by straight lines or curves equally a 
figure? (^Tr. iii. 9; Mono. 74 D, E) ; what is a limit ?*^^(Tr. 10; 75 D) ; 
figure is declared to be the limiting hound of a solid (Tr. 11 ; 76 A). 

Cynocephalus, conceived of as the measure of sill things ; it is wonderful 
that Protagoras, in his tn^atise on Truth, did not say that a pig or a 
cynocephalus was sucli a measure (Tr. i. 393; Tlicmt. IGl C); the 
objector considers this reference to pig and cynocephalus as swinish in 
argument (Tr. 399, 400 ; IGG C). 

Cypress trees of \^ond^ous height and beauty near Cnossus in Crete (Tr. 
V. 2 ; Laws, G25 B, C), and meadows to rest in (ib.). 

D. 

Dmdalus. bis runaway statues (Tr. iii. 44 ; Meno. 97 D) ; amusingly 
applied by Socrates to the hypotheses of an opponent (Tr. i. 470 ; 
Euthyph. 11 C) ; Socrates not the llmdalus who makes his argiimeftts 
light of heel or to run rouml in a ring (Tr. 475, 47G ; 15 C) ; described 
as inferior to modern statuaries by moilern artists, who assert that his 
most famous works w’ould bo lidiculous hy the side of theirs (Tr. iv. 
213; Hipp. Maj. 282 A ; Tr. i. 475, 47G, 470 ; Euthyph. 15 C ; 11 D). 

Daemon evil, as an a\enging or malignant power, ovei turning all (Tr. 
iv. 51G ; Epist. vii. 33G B) ; dajmon of Socrates (Tr. i. 459 ; Euthyph, 
3 B) ; so culled from one who is wise (Tr. iii. 310 ; Cratyl. 

398 B) ; affplicable to the wise man* both in life and deatlj (398 C); 
of Socrates did not oppose him on going before the tribunal that was 
to condemn him, because his death was to be to liim a blessing (Tr. i. 
27, 28, 29 ; Apol, 40 B ; 41 D) ; a dmmon is assigned to each man in 
life, and leads him before his judges in the otiicr world (Tr. i. 116 ; 
Phsed. 107 D) ; represented as struggling and hearing away by force 
tJie soul that passionately loves the body, much against its will (Tr. 
117; 108 A, B) ; Love represented as being a groat and powerful 
daemon who keeps alive intercourse between gods and men (Tr. iii. 
534 ; Symp. 203 A) ; term applied to brave men when dead (Tr. ii. 
154; Kep. 408 E) ; applied to dead rulers (Tr. 230, 2.31 ; 640 C) ; the 
daemon shall not select you, but you your daemon (Tr. 308 ; 617 C) ; 
tlie highest foPm of soul in us is a dremon given us by deity, which 
elevates us to heaven as celestial plants (Tr. ii. 406 ; Tim. 90 A) ; a 
man will bo happy wuth such a richly-adorned daemon dwelling in 
him (90 ; daemon of Socrates always dissuades him from under- 
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taking anything (Tr. iv. 413, 414, 416 ; Theag. 128 D ; 129 E ; 
180 E ; 131 A). 

Daemonic and divine is destitute of falsehood (Tr. ii. 63. 64 ; Kep. 382 E). 

Diemons believed in by Socrates (Tr. i. 14 ; Apol. 27 D); inconsistency 
of this with th^ charge of his being an atheist (Tr. 14, 15 ; ib. ; 27 E) ; 
in rank Ixilow the stars, but friendly to men ; cognisant of their 
thoughts and acting the part of good angels ; susceptible of pleasure 
and pain and hating wickedness (Tr. vi. 22 ; Epin. 984 B, C, D) ; 
divine dsomons are represented as regulating the course of animal life 
in the early ages ; under tlic rule of the gf)d3 men sprang from the 
earth, which ]»rought forth fruit spontaneously, lived naked and sun- 
burnt, and slept on the ground under a climate which was painless ; 
afterwards, wlion the da'inon ceased to superintend, men were re- 
duced to great straits (Tr. iii. 213, 214, 218 ; Stutesm. 271 1), E ; 274 
B, C). 

Damon, a teacher of music, spoken of with approl>ation by Plato (ffr. iv. 
149, 150 ; Laches, 180 C. D), where he terms him a man tlie most ao- 
complished, not only in music, but in almost all other subjects you 
can name. Elsc'wliere, he says, we will confer with Damon what are 
ttie metrical systems suite d to express illilierality, insolence, madness, 
or other basciuess (Tr. ii. 82 ; Kep. 400 B) ; the forms of music are 
not disturbed without affecting’thc greatest i:)olitieal laws, as Damon 
says and I believe (Tr. 107, 108 ; 424 C) ; the skill of Damon (Tr. iv. 
173, 174,178; Ladies, 197 C; 200A. B). 

Dance of the stars described as most glorious and im2)Osing, as they 
move in chorus (Tr. vi. 19 ; Epiu. 982 E). 

Dancing given us by the gods with wine ftnd song to lighten our labours 
(Tr. V. 44, 45 ; Laws, 653 D);^mung animals cannot reifLain still, but 
jump and skip, and make noises; but to liumanify has been given a 
sense of rhythm and harmony additional ; counselling to choral move- 
ments (Tr. 45 ; 654 A) ''hen joyous we cannot keep still (Tr. 51 ; 657 
C); and old men love to look on when their own elasticity is gone 
(Tr. V. 51, 76, 77 ; 657 D; 673 D). 

Dancing and piping girls (Tr. i. 277 ; Protag. 347 D). 

Danger of men finding excuses for themselves ; tiie source of all their 
faults excessive self-regard (Tr. v. 160 ; La'vs, 731 E) ; to shun 
danger is not the first object of a wise man (Tr. i. 214 ; Gorg, 511 B) ; 
is preferable to disgrace (Tr, i. 15, 16 ; Aind. 28 D ; 28 E) ; true not 
only ill military matters but in the sphere of moral duty (ib, ; 29 A). 

Darkness of the lower world ; no law that those who li^ve ooramonoed a 
heavenly career should descend to it (Tr, i. 333 ; Phsedr. 256 D, E). 

Dative with accusative a common construction (Tr. ii. 296 ; Kep. 606 E ; 
Sophoc. Elect. 479 ; JEschy. Coeph. 396 ; Acts xxvi. 8 ; JSphes. i. 18). 
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Day of doom not to be shunned (Tr. i. 227t 228 ; Gorg. 523 B) ; day \M 
one and the same though at the same time in many places (Tr, iii. 
409 ; Farm. 131 B). 

Dead men’s anger; those who have died a violent death when newly 
dead are enraged witli the perpetrator (Tr. v. 373, 37^1 ; Laws, 865 D); 
the sonls of the dead after their departure liave a certain power by 
which they exercise an oversight over the affairs of living men, and 
this influence is especially to be feared in the case of orphans (Tr, v. 
479, 480; 927 A, B); tliat there is a perception to the dead of tl)e 
things done here (Tr. iv. 4S0 ; Epist. ii. 311 C). 

Deiith is the least of evils to tliosc that are incurable (Tr. v. 354,355; 
Laws, 854 E) ; a physician not to be punislmble where the patient dies 
contrary to his wishes (Tr. 373 ; 865 B); is not the extreme of evils, 
but the penalties inflicted in the other world on tlie incurable are far 
more so, which, though truly stated, do not suffiee to prevent crime 
(Ti'f400. 401 ; 881 A); gmphic description of the fenr of death by an 
old man (Tr. vi, 39, 40; AxifK3h 364 B); unless a divine life existed 
in the soul, it could not have achieved what it has done in the way of 
astronomical prediction and other arts, and thus death is a passage to 
immortality, where a purer enjoyment, un mixed with bodily evils, 
awaits the departed (Tr. 51, 52 ; Axioch. 370 C, D) ; a noble thing to 
die in battle and to have a funeral oration over one (Tr. iv. 184 to 187 ; 
Menex. 235 A ; 23G D) ; at his death, the man who has bequeathed his 
honours and reputation to his children will be welcomed by the 
honoured dead (Tr, 204 ; 247 C) ; if there be any perception to the 
dead, immoderate grief on the part of the living will not bo accept- 
able (Tr. 205, 206 ; 248 B)'; is easily submitted to where no wrong- 
doing exists (Tr. i. 227 ; Gorg. 522 G, D) ; not a thing to bo feared in 
the mere act, by tliose who are reasoning and manly, but only in the 
case of having acted unjustly (522 E) ; it Icmds the just and holy to 
the Islands of the Blessed (523 A) ; is nothing but the dissolution of 
soul and body, in which both retain their })eculiaritie8 (Tr. 228, 229; 
Gorg. 524 B, C) ; makes no difference as to the bodily characteristics 
(ib.), nor does it alter the qualities and affections of soul (524 D) ; 
prepai-ation for death (Tr. 231 ; 526 D) ; the risk of it not worth 
shunning, when set beside the value of doing what is just (Tr. 15 J 
Apol. 28 B) ; case of Achilles (28 D; Tr. 19; 32 A); may it not bo 
the greatest of all a man’s blessings ? (Tr. 16 ; Apol. 29 A) ; the death 
of Socrates would have happened in the course of nature, without 
violence, had he not been brought to trial (Tr. 26 ; 38 C) ; his death 
due to audacity and shamelessness on the part of his foes, not for want 
of arguments for his defence, but because he would not prophesy 
sweet things (38 D) ; reasoning on the grounds of his refusal to adopt 
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certain expedients for avoiding death (38 E ; Tr. 26, 27 ; 39 A, B) ; 
death is accompanied by me hope that it will prove a great good, and 
if it is merely a sleep without dreaming, it is a great gain (Tr. i. 28 ; 
40 C, D), or if it be the sours removal to another place (ib.) ; there 
are few days and nights happier than those nights in which not even 
a dream disturBs the sleeper (ib. ; 40 E) ; is nothing to a good man 
who is never neglected by the gods (Tr. 29; 41 D) ; is freedom from 
trouble (ib.) ; is a sevemnce of soul from body, and their dwelling 
apart (Tr. 62, 66; Phsod. 64 C; 67 D); only after death and separa- 
tion from sense can we obtain the objects of intelligence, not in life 
(Tr. 65 ; 66 E) ; freed from the folly of the body and purified, we can 
alone attain the true, and simple, and pure (67 A) ; compare with 
this the Scripture passage “ corruption doth not inherit inoorruption 
death is not to be feared by him who lives as near as possible to it 
(Tr. 66 ; 67 D, E) ; at death the soul assume d to be dissipated like 
smoke (Tr. 69 ; 70 A) ; this is universally so unless life springs from 
it (Tr. 72 ; 72 D) ; if the soul is extinguished at death, it is a god- 
send to tlie wicked (Tr. 116; 107 C); death under good omen and 
borne with fortitude (Tr. 127 ; 117 D); terror of an evil conscience 
at death described (Tr. ii. 5, 6 ; Rep. 330 D, E ; 331 A) ; we should 

■ teach men not to fear death (Tr. 65 ; 386 A) ; the stories told of the 
terrors of another world are condemned (386 B), tliough such are nar- 
rated as credible (Tr. i. 116 to 123; Phsed. 108 to 114); no man of 
distinction fears death as an evil, nor will he mourn the loss of 
friends (Tr. ii. 67 ; Rep. 387 D). 

Decay and growth ; assimilation and resolution of the blood minutely 
described as effected by the displacemeiit and replacement of minute 
atoms conveyed by the blood (Tim. 81 A) ; nourishment is conveyed 
from the heart as the root, and from the cavity of the belly as a foun- 
tain, the most perfect effect being where the inflow and outflow 
balance each other (Tr. vi. 163, 164; Tim. Locr. 102 A). 

Declination of the sun, view of, taught in the myth of Phosthon (Tr. ii. 
825; Tim. 22 B). 

Defects of written language, it will not answer any questions any more 
than painting (Tr. i. 355, 356 ; Plitedr. 275 D). 

'DEPpiTiONS. See Summary, page 247. 

Deity is incomprehensible and unseen. We, however, feign him as a 
sort of immortal animal, possessed of body and soul, but would desire 
to speak of him as agreeable to himself (Tr. i. 322 ; Phesdr. 246 A) ; 
has made all things best (Tr. ii. 360 ; Tim. 53 B) ; saiB to accompany 
the revolutions of the universe (Tr. iii. 210 ; Statesm. 269 D) ; de- 
scribed as a second time resuming the helm of atiairs (Tr. 216, 217 ; 
273 B, 0, D) ; is righteous to the highest degree (Tr. i. 4^1 ; Tkeset. 
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176 0) ; and the just man resembles liiici (ib.) ; is not to blame for 
the perverseness of human choice (Tr. ii. 308 ; Rep. G17 E ; Tr. vi. 28, 
29 ; Epin. 988 B). 

Deliberate choice of evil impossible (Tr. i. 290 ; Prota^. 358 E). 

Deliberation, the time for it said to be pa&t, and re^lutiun to be now 
wanted (Tr. i. 34 ; Crito, 40 A). 

Delphi and Dotlona, mantic prophetesses of, di»t not receive their desig- 
nations us a disgrace, and it is suggested tluit olovoiariKi) derives its 
origin from q14)(tls and vovs^ and fiavriK-i] from ^xdvla (Tr. i. 319, 
320; Pheodr. 244 B) ; short sentences inscribed at Delphi (Tr. 273; 
Protag. 343 A, B). 

Delphic inscriptions, yvwBi <Tavr6v, — — 'eyyvrj &t7i(Tt. i.304 ; 
Phmdr. 229 E; Tr. iv. 429; Rivals, 138 A; Tr. 439, 440; liipparch. 
228 B ; Tr. vi. 28 ; Epin. 988 A ; Tr. iv. 348, 349 ; Alcib. I. 124 B ; 
Tr. iv. 128, 129 ; Charmides, 105 A). 

Deluges, repeated, have swept over the world, and the eai-th has required 
to be repeopled, leaving an infinite terrible solitude and devastation 
(Tr. V. 881 ; Laws, 677 E); frequent in olden time (Tr. ii. 325; Tim. 
22 B) ; these caused great tknudations, and niaiiy islands are only the 
bones of masses once existing (Tr. ii. 417, 418 ; Oritins, 111 A, B>. 

Demigods, a fifth class of powers (Tr. vi, 23, 24 ; Eiiinom. 985 C). 

Democracy, corrupted by, and brought to sliaine ; Socrates fears that this 
will l>ehi8 friend’s fate, for “ fair-faced is the crowd of the greut-soulod 
Erectlieus,” and it ouglit to be seen stripped of its outward glaze (Tr. 
iv. 304 ; Alcib. I. 132 A); is the weakest of legal polities (Tr. iii. 204, 
205 ; State&m. 303 A) ; best of those that are independent of law 
(303 A). 

described ; love of money leads acquisitive dispositions to en- 
courage waste and profligacy in others, witli a view to profiting by 
their embarrassments (Tr. ii. 244, 245 ; Rep. 555 B, C) ; the ruined 
men, like bees or wasps armed with stings, become plotters against 
the usurpers of their properly (Tr. 245; 555 D); grajihic account of 
a designing person marking out his victim so as to avoid observation , 
by injecting into him the poison of a loan, w hich bcai-s so heavy interest 
as soon to exceed greatly the principal (Tr. 245; 555 E); he has no. 
wish to extinguish the buniing scandal of inducing or allowing a.man 
to waste his means (Tr. 245 ; 550 A) ; no interest ought to bo allowed 
on loans (550 B ; »ee also Laws, Tr. v. 180 ; 742 C ; Tr. 470, 471 ; 
921 D; also see Credit); graphic account of the superiority of the 
poor man in difficulties and hardships to the tlaintily reared man, 
superfluous in flesh and gasping for breath under unusual exertion 
(Tr. ii. 240 ; 556 0, D) ; ailing bodies want only a little to upset them 
Wholly (,Tr. 240 ; 550 E) ; the poor soon get the ascendant in a de- 
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UQOcracy* kill or banish |he rich, and choose their magistrates by lot 
(557 A) ; men are free to act and speak in it as they please (557 B); 
is apparently to be preferred, judging by its various outwaid attrao- 
tions (Tr. 246, 247 ; 557 C ) ; it possesses samples of all other polities 
in itself, and i| a sort of general mart of them (Tr. 247 ; 557 D) ; there 
is no necessity for a man to undertake rule in it, nor that he should be 
ruled, or observe the laws, which is highly giatifying at the moment 
(Tr. 247 ; 557 E) ; is very lenient to convicts (558 A) ; in it honour 
does not spring from superior education and endowments, but from 
tlie favour of the mob (Tr. 247 ; 558 B) ; it is styled a pleasant, 
anarchical, and fancifully diversified polity (Tr. 247, 248; 558 C); in 
describing the derivation of the democratic man from tlje oligarchic, 
he stops to distinguish desires that are essential from otliers not so 
(Tr. 248 ; 558 D) ; those desires whicli do a man no good are non- 
essential, wliile eating, so far as it contributes to good health, is classed 
with the essential or necessary (Tr. 248 ; 55b A) ; the parsimonious 
and oligarchic man confines liiniKilf to essentials ; the dronisli man 
is full of lusts and pleasures wliioh are non-essential (Tr. ii. 248 ; 559 
B, C); the oligarchic man with defective education first tastes the 
drone’s honey and asscxiiates with fierce and fiery insects (not without 
reference probably to their golden rings), and allies himself with ex- 
ternal desires, while the exhortations of his fatlier and relatives sup- 
port the tdignrchic temper within him, and a sedition results (Tr. 
249 ; 559 D, E ; 5G0 A) ; internal coiifiict described (Tr. 249 ; 560 B) ; 
low desires at last triumph and seize the acropolis of the youth’s houl, 
■when abandoned by the sciences and beautiful reasonings and endow- 
ments, which are tlie best gariison m*the mind of go^-beloved men 
(ib.); opinion nnd falsch(K)d, an lieu of knowledge, now occupy tho 
fastness, and are referred to under the figure of lotus-eaters, with whom 
they desii’O to dwell, and repel all foreign aid or fiiendly remon- 
strance by shutting the gates of the soul to reason, calling vice virtue 
and bringing back from banishment, insolence, anarcliy, restlessness, 
and shamelessness, as a crowned troop of revellers (Tr. 249, 250 ; 560 
0, D, E) ; again, when grown older and wiscT, the man relents in part, 
and recalls some of the banished desires, and strives to put necessary 
and unnecessary on an equal footing, but does not allow the love 
of the good and Ixiautiful to occuj>y tlio stronghold of the mind 
wldle be wavers between selt-indiilgence and pliilosopliy, living only 
for the passing day (Tr. 251 ; 5G1 C, D) ; a life of di^rder which he 
terms sweet, free and happy (ib. ; Tr. 251 ; 561 E ; 562 A) ; three 
peculiarities in a democracy (Tr. 254 ; 564 C) ; the sharper witted 
portion of the democratic mob, always assembled round the orators’ 
benches in a continual buzz (Tr. 254 ; 564 E) ; also the cleverest make 
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the most money, and this honey the drones press ont of the combs’ 
their best feeding ground being among such (Tr. 254 ; 564 B) ; the 
third class, the labouring, who have little property, is the most nume 
rous and powerful, and gets an occasional largess of honey from the 
demagogues who retain the largest share of pluncjer for themselves 
(Tr. 254, 255 ; 565 A) ; this leads to informations and judicial 
squabbles, and ends in one man being establisiied witJi excessive 
powers (Tr. ii. 255 ; 565 B, C), viz., the military dictator or tyrant. 

Demodocl'S. See Summary, page 245. 

Demodocus (Tr. iv. 402. 411 ; Theag. 122 B ; 127 B). 

Denudation (Tr. ii. 417, 418; Critias, 111 A, B). 

Deodand, in the case of kindred blood spilt, is, that murder must be 
paid by murder (Tr, v. 387 ; Laws, 873 A) ; the culprit to be sltiin 
where three ways meet, to be cast naked out of tlie city, and all the 
rulers to throw a stone at the head of the corpse, after which the un- 
buried body is to be di*agged to the confines of the territory (Tr. 387 ; 
873 B) ; but what is he to suffer who takes his own life without state 
compulsion or pressing accident of fortune or disgrace, but from 
weariness of life and cowardice ? (Tr. 388 ; 873 C) ; the animal which 
has killed a man or, even when an inanimate thing, is the means of 
slaying, is to be killed in the one case, and cast out in botli, thunder- 
stroke alone excepted (Tr. 388 ; 873 E) ; if the animal injures the 
property of another, the owner is to make it good (Tr. 495, 496 ; 
936 E). 

Dependent, there are two conditions, the one absolute and self-sustain- 
ing, the other always hanging on something else (Tr. iv. 83, 84 ; 
Phileb. 53 D); the thing for which another thing is produced is in 
the class good; the thing whichc exists for something else is in 
another (Tr. 85, 86 ; 54 C). 

Depraved are often potentates (Tr. i. 230 ; Gorg. 525 E) ; when men of 
power are not so, they merit high praise (Tr. 230; 526 A) ; difficult 
not to be so (ib.) ; Aristides an exception (ib.) ; sent to Tartarus by 
Ebadamanthus (Tr. 230 ; 526 B), and marked or branded as curable 
or incurable (ib. ; Tr. 231 ; 526 O), 

Depravity of soul is like sedition in a state (Tr. iii. 121, 122 ; Sophist, 
^8 B) ; contradictions in it (ib.) ; difference from ignorance, which 
is a disease of soul (Tr. 122 ; 228 D) ; never knows itself or virtue 
(Tr. ii. 292 ; Eep. 409 E). 

Depth of a st»-eam known to him who fords it, a saying (Tr. i. 448 ; 
Tiieast. 201 A, B). 

Description of the two horses of the soul (Tr. i. 380 ; Pheedr. 253 D) ; 
the essence of a description is a complex of terms (Tr. 444 ; Theast. 
202 B). " 
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Deierting the ranks, a crimg (Tr. i. 40, 41 ; Orito, 51 B). 

Desii^ is always kindled by the sight of anything possessed of great 
magnitude and power ; all men wish that everything should happen 
according to their own will (Tr. v. 94, 95 ; Laws, 686 E) ; what de- 
sire is in the ijpise of hunger and thirst (Tr. iv. 49, 50 ; Phileb. 34 
E) ; the first time hunger is felt it is not connected with a longing 
for food, since the hungry person knows nothing of the satisfaction 
caused by it (Tr. 50 ; 35 A) ; desire, therefore, is not a bodily feeling 
but springs from memory of an antecedent state (Tr. 51 ; 35 C). 

Desire is a stronger bond than that of Necessity. This is used as an 
argument for showing that the souls of men in the nether world pre- 
fer to remain there, seeing that Necessity, as being a weaker bond, 
could not hold them (Tr. iii. 320 ; Cratyl. 403 C, D). See Pluton 
and Sirens. 

Development, doctrine of, considerations bearing thereon. Mankind 
never had a beginning, nor w.ill have an end ; but animals have ex- 
perienced many changes. Are we to believe that vines, olives, corn 
suddenly arose sf)ontaneou8ly, not having previously existed ? or tliat 
any Triptolemus furnished them ? or that animals at one time did 
n6t exist? (Tr. v. 242, 243; Laws, 781 E; 782 A, B). 

Diacritical process includes soul purifying (Tr. iii. 126; Sophist, 
231 B). 

Diagrams, their use in geometry ; are the shadowy images or watery 
reflections of those real entities which are grasped only in thought, 
and answer to hy^wtheses assumed as self-evident for the puipose of 
attaining higher truth, and not for their own worth (Tr. ii. 200 ; 
Rep. 510 C, D, E. See also Tr. 216 ; 527 A). In another place he 
says : “ Wherefore no man of intellect will dare to expfess the con- 
ceptions of his mind by that which is never to be changed, which is 
the case when they are described by diagrams ” (Tr. iv. 525, 526 ; 
Epist. vii. 343 A) ; but he is here arguing against written exjx)- 
sition altogether, if he means anything more than to assert that 
we build notliing in geometry on the utterly faulty diagram, which 
would empirically only mislead us. To the knowledge of the circle 
belong its name, its definition, the rough sketch, the appeal to the 
mental estimate, and the absolute ideal of it avrb kvkKos. 

Dialectician, name assigned only to the philosopher (Tr. iii. 161 ; 
Sophist, 253 E). 

Dialectics is the discriminating of genera and species (Tr. iii. 161 ; 
Sophist, 253 D) ; is the chief of sciences, and would disallow of our 
giving the palm to any rival (Tr. iv. 92 ; Phileb. 57 E) ; the science 
of sciences exercised about being and the absolutely immutable (Tr 
93 ; 58 A) ; are something which may be compared to a4ay or strain 
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of which certain reasonings are prelu(^, there being few perfect 
reasoners or dialecticians (Tr. ii. 222 ; Rep. 531 D, E) ; belong to the 
Intelligible in contradistinction to the Visible (532 A) ,* dialectics 
seek by reasoning alone to solve the problem, what each thing is jper 
se, and if they reach the Good they arrive at the f]fll end of the In- 
telligible (532 B). Socrates here again recurs to the case of the 
captives in the den looking at shadows and ascending to the light. 
See Human Mind (Tr. 202 to 207 ; 514 to 518 E). Analogy pointed 
out between the lii ghost faculty of the soul and the clearest vision 
(Tr. ii. 222, 223 ; 532 D) ; what is the dialectic power, and what are 
the roads by which it conducts to final rest ? (Tr. 223 ; 532 E). 
Socrates can only speak of it as it appears to him ; it is, in his view, 
the only power by whicli wliat a thing really is can be compre- 
hended ; all others having reference to things that ai*e produced and 
compounded (Tr. 223 ; 533 A B) ; geometry and other such sciences 
only dream about the existent, wdiile they hold to hypotheses and do 
not see a waking vision u7rap(Tr. 223 ; 533 C) ; dialectic- ns a science 
wholly abolishes hypotheses and goes to first principles (ib.) ; drags 
the eye of the soul out of the mire by auxiliary arts which are less 
than science but more than opinion, and are here described (Tr. 201 ; 
511 D); as understanding, the second of a fourfold division (Tr. 
224 ; 533 E). See Understanding. Science and understanding con- 
stitute intelligence, v6r}(ri^, which has regard to essential existence, 
ovffia, bnt belief and conjecture, jrlaris and (iKao-ia, constitute 
or opinion, which is exercised about or production. Intel- 

ligence is to belief what understanding is to conjecture (Tr. 224 ; 584 
A) ; the dialectician comjflrehends the reason for each thing, while 
he who ^oes not is without So, too, of the Good : ho 

who looks not to oiar/a, knows nothing of it or of any other good, 
but sleeps till he will wake up in another world (Tr. 224 ; 534 B, C) ; 
dialectic is the battlement or top stone of all the learned sciences 
(Tr. 224, 225 ; 534 D) ; this dialectic ix)wer is to bo tested and fur- 
thered by successive selection and reselection of men at tweuty and 
thirty years of age (Tr. 227 ; 537 B, 0, D) ; he describes, in a charm- 
ing way, the abuse of dialectics, the rearing men in false dogmas 
about beauty and pleasure (Tr. 228 to 230 ; 537 E ; 538 A, B, 0, D, 
E ; 539 A, B, C, D) ; it may degenerate into disputatiousness if got 
hold of too young (Tr. 229 ; 539 A) ; striplings use the reasoning 
faculty for n^ero confutation, exulting, like puppies, in dragging and 
tearing in argument all they fall in with, and thus throw disefedit 
on the conclusions of reason (Tr. 229, 230 ; 539 C) ; older men will 
not do this, so that the right of arguing should only be conceded to 
the well-crdered and stable-minded (Tr. 230 ; 539 D) ; five years to 
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be Bpent in these mental dkercises (Tr. 230 ; 539 E), and fifteen in 
military commands, after which a descent must again be made to the 
cavern (Tr. 230 ; 540 A) ; after fifty the students of dialectic are to 
keep to the philosophy of the Good (Tr. 230 ; 540 B), and to turn the 
keen lustrous ey® of the soul upwards to it as a pattern (ib.). 

Diaphragm, its office ; is placed between the courageous and impulsive 
soul (Tim. 70 A) ; the second division of the mortal soul is placed 
below the diaphragm, where it is allowed to feed peaceably like an 
ox in its stall, by the side of the dark and shining liver, whose func- 
tion is to mirror thoughts in sleep, enabling us to divine (Tr. ii. 332 ; 
70 D) ; this oracular power is given as a compensation for the lack of 
intelligence in this third soul (Tr. 383 ; 71 E). 

Dicasts and physicans in the state, are evidence of evil and illiberal 
education in the subjects of it (Tr. ii. 87 ; Hep. 405 A). 

Dichotomy of the body (Tr. iii. 515 ; Symp. 102 C); to be feared as a 
punishment, if wo are not well-ordered (Tr. 514, 515 ; 103 A) ; refer- 
ence to profiles or faces on stone pillars as cut through the nose, also 
to iall, cut in two and used as means of identification (ib.) ; aUusion 
to^^ove seeking his other half (Tr. 540, 510 to 514 ; 205 E ; so 191 A, 
D ; 192 E) ; examples of subdivision or dichotomy (Tr. iii. 110 ; Sophist, 
221 B, C ; Tr. 194 ; Statesm. 2G0 B, C, D) ; lifeless and animated 
(Tr. 196 ; 261 B, C) ; Greek and barbarian (Tr. 108 ; 2G2 D) ; odd and 
even (ib. ; E) ; part distinct from its class (Tr. 199 ; 263 B) ; cloven- 
hoofed and solid (Tr. 203 ; 265 D) ; tlie breeding of horse and ass an 
exception to rule (265 E) ; plantigrade, biped, quadruped, apterous 
(Tr. 206, 207 ; 266 E ; 267 B); violent ^nd voluntary (Tr. 221, 222 ; 
276 D). • 

Difference of sentiment, compared*to the case of a lyre unstrung and 
dissonant (Tr. i. 180; Gorg. 482 B); the knowledge of difference or 
differentia essential to true conception (Tr. 452 ; Tiiea^t. 208 A). 

Dialogues of Plato. This is the form in which most of h s writings are 
cost, his own name only appearing twice incidentally, and then he 
does not take part in the conversation recorded. He appears to have 
declined to commit to writing any systematic exposition of philo- 
sophy, if, indeed, he had framed any such. His notion is that books 
answer no questions, that mibtakes are founded on them, and that 
thought is best eliminated by oral intercourse. His object appears 
rather to have been to elicit all that might be said on both sides of 
a-n argument and to leave the rest to work its own result, or he was 
of opinion that a sure criterion of truth was not possible. Hence the 
way in which he strives to overthrow the most opposite dogmas. 
There may have been something of more completeness in hiscosmical 
and geometrical speculations, but ho has taken no pains to make 
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these dear, if he did not 'purpoaelji use mystification under the 
idea that these could never be of use to those not indoctrinated or 
initiated, and that the school was the proper arena for all such pur- 
suits. Accordingly, in his Second Epistle, he says there is no syste- 
matic writing of Plato’s nor will there ever be, thnt which has been 
said having been said by Socrates (Tr. iv. 484, 485 ; Epis. ii. 814 A, 
B, C). Burn this letter when you have read it again and again (ib.). 
Again he says people know nothing of his opinions, for there is no- 
formal composition of his expressed in writing, nor ever will be, nor 
are his opinions spoken like other dfKjtrines, but brought out by fre- 
quent intercourse, kindled like a leaping flame, and when in the soul 
feeding itself (Tr. 524 ; Epist. vii. 341 C, D). Elsewhere he speaks 
of books that are like paintings and can make no reply (Tr. i. 
356 ; Phaidr. 275 D, E), and again says that Theuth was not aware 
how the powers of memory would be impaired by the introduction of 
letters (Tr. 355 ; 274 E ; 275 A). See also Phjcdr. 276 A, B, C, D, 
where he contrasts the sowing in ink with planting seed in the gar- 
dens of memory. Of these dialogues, besides those usually regarded 
as sfmrious, viz., Eryxias, Sisyphus, Demodocus, Axiochus, De Justo, 
De Virtute, and others, not usually printed in the editions of tlato^ 
the German editors, one or more of them, reject Hipparchus, Minos^ 
Cleitophon, Alcibiades II., Rivals, Epinomis, the Epistles, Parme- 
nides, Sophist, Critias, Chanuides, Lysis. See Grote i. 176. Theages, 
Euthyphrf)n and Menexenus fall under suspicion. Thus there 
remain the Republic, the Laws, the Symi>osium, the Gorgias, Prota- 
goras, Apology, Phfisdon, Phmdrus, Parmenides, Cratylus, Thesstetus, 
and some others as allowed to stand by almost general consent. 

Different wh6n asserted of the samfc makes the synthesis of verbs and 
nouns false discourse (Tr. iii. 177 ; Sophist, 263 D) ; different and 
same, what is included in this expression (Tr. ii. 138 ; Rcsp. 454 C) ; 
because a bald person cuts leather, is it improper for a pei son with 
flowing hair to do so ? ‘this depends on the previous limitation (Tr. 
138 ; 454 D) ; the fact that woman brings forth and man begets does 
not make women and men different in our sense (Tr. 138 ; 454 E). 

Differentia, the foundation of all special knowledge (Tr. i. 454 ; Theset. 
209 0, D) ; essential to the formation of true opinion (Tr. 455 ; 210 
B ; Tr. 73 ; Ph»d. 73 C). 

ZiKaviK6$ (Tr. ui. 117 ; Sophist, 225 B). 

Dilemma of Protagoras with regard to his dictum of man the measure 
of all things (Tr. i. 405 ; Theset. 171 A, B). 

Dimly, those who see but, have discovered more than the sharpsighted 
(Tr. ii. 284, 285 ; Rep. 595 C). 

Din resounding in the ear of Socrates from the expostulatiou of the 
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laws of his country dissn^ding him from proving untrue to them 
(Tr. i. 44, 45 ; Crito, 54 D). 

Dion, his true patriotism (Tr. iv. 515, 516 ; Epist. vii. 335 E). 

Direct for relative structure (Tr. ii. 305 ; Rep. 614 C) o0s . . . rows 

Disagreeable to hear a child talk like a sage old man (Tr. i. 183 ; 
Gorg. 485 B). 

Disciples are spcjkcn to operily when in secret, but enigmas are uttered 
before the crowd (Tr. i. 381, 382; Theset. 152 C). 

Discourse, one that is light and playful is preferable to one that is 
grave and lengthy (Tr. iii. 104, 105 ; Sophist, 217 D) ; requires verbs 
and nouns (Tr. 175 ; 262 C) ; discourse and thought are identical, 
only that one is within the soul and is not hidKoyos, but Zidvoia 
(Tr. 177 ; 263 E) ; this silent inward reflection is opinion, but 
when perception or sense is the medium, it is termed “ fancy 
(Tr. 178 ; 264 A ) ; is of two forms, true and false (Tr. ii. 57 ; Rep. 
376 E). 

Discussions of philosophy, their pleasure and benefit (Tr. iii. 475; 
Symp. 173 C). 

Disease and death result from corruption of the blood (Tr. ii. 396 ; Tim. 
82 A) ; where also mention is made of the serum of the blood, bile, 
phlegm, tears, sweat, and of epilepsy, convulsions, fever, and ague. 
Excessive indulgences of pains and pleasures are the greatest of soul 
diseases (Tr. 402 ; 86 B. See also Tr. vi. 164 ; Tim. Locr. 102 B, C, 
D). 

Diseased, one who is so incurably had better be drowned than saved 
(Tr. i. 215 ; Gorg. 512 A). * ^ 

Disgrace is greater when a man injures another than wten he is in- 
jured (Tr. i. 169 ; Gorg. 474 C) ; there is no disgrace in not avoiding 
death (Tr. i. 15 ; Apol, 28 B, D) ; disgrace swifter than death (Tr. 
26; 39 A). 

Disgraceful to pretend to know the things in Hades and to disobey a 
superior, whether God or man (Tr. i. 16 ; Apol. 29 B). 

Disinterested, contrasted with interested feelings; we ought to do 
favours to those who need them, who will be grateful in proportion 
to their need ; to invite beggars, who will pray for many blessings 
on our heads, and not exert ourselves for those who, when they cease 
to desire, will find a pretext for hatred (Tr. i. 808 ; Phiedr. 233 
BtE). 

Dispensaries, public, for dealing out medicines (Tr. ii. 87 ; Rep. 405 A). 

Di^utations, those who are much exercised in them, think that there 
is nothing sound or settled in arguments (Tr. i. 95 ; Pheed. 90 C). 

Disputes required to be clearly stated, which often demantft time and 
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deliberation ; litigants should first subijiit their case to friends and 
neighbours before going into court (Tr. v. 216 ; Laws, 766 P, E). 

Distaff of necessity, the axis of the heavens (Tr. ii. 307 ; Bep. 616 0). 

Distance causes things to appear indistinct (Tr. iv. 57, 58 ; Phileb. 38 
D); so also it is with the feelings ; they appear ^grea ter and more 
intense or the reverse, according as viewed near and in connection, 
or afar off and separate (Tr. 63, 64 ; 42 B) ; it diminishes apparent 
evil (Tr. i. 287 ; Protag. 356 C). 

Dithyramb akin to rhodomontade (Tr. i. 313 ; Phsedr. 238 D), 

Divination, madness, declared to be better than sober wisdom, inas* 
much as divination is more perfect and honourable than augury, the 
former madness coming from God and not on a par with human wis- 
dom (Tr. i. 319, 320 ; Phsedr. 244 B) ; accomplished by means of the 
liver (Tr. ii. 382 ; Tim. 70 D). 

Divine, epithet of a charming place (Tr. i. 313 ; Phcodr. 238 D); re^ 
ference to the possession of a divine element, where the soul is not 
puffed up (Tr. 304 ,* 229 D, E) ; virtue described as a divine allot- 
ment, a true substance among shadows (Tr. iii. 48; Meno. 99 E; 
100 B) ; divine things are to be pondered, if a man is to partake of 
immortality and have a dfemon richly adorned dwelling in him (Tr. 
ii. 406 ; Tim. 90 B ; Tr. vi. 162 ; Tim. I/)cr. 101 B); divine sugges- 
tions spoken of as occurring in sleep or in dreams or at death (Tr. 
vi. 23, 24 ; Epinom. 985 C) ; divine men are not to be evil spoken of 
(Tr. iv. 459 ; Minos, 319 A ; Tr. iii. 213, 214 ; Statesm. 271 D, E) ; 
are unclothed (ib.) ; can divine things be believed in without our 
believing in divine persons? (Tr. i. 14; Apol. 27 C) ; pursuit of 
divine things, belief in the earlier traditions, and the rites of reli- 
gion and the providence of thef gods, though the subject is not 
without its difficulties, better worked out by the Greeks than the 
barbarians (Tr. vi. 28, 29 ; Epin. 988 A, B). 

Doctrine of chance as originating the universe ; there are those who 
say that all things are, have been, and shall be, partly by nature, 
partly by art or design, and partly by fortune (Tr. v. 411 ; Laws, 
888 E). 

Dodecahedron is the type of the universe (Tr. ii. 302, 363 ; Tim. 55 A). 

Dodona (Tr. i. 319, 320 ; Phscdr. 244 B). 

Dog fancier (Tr. i. 492 ; Lysis, 211 D, E). “ By the dog !*’ fxh rhv 
a favourite oath of Socrates. 

Dogs, watch their fierceness to strangers and fawning on acquaint- 
anoes (Tr. ii. 55, 56 ; Pep. 375 C, D, E ; 376 A) ; dogs have some- 
thing philosophic in them (376 B) ; the man who is like this watch- 
dog will be philosophic too, and we must look to his training as a 
guardia^ for the state (Tr. 57 ; -376 C) ; warriors should be sleepless, 
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quick-sighted dogs (Tr. ^ ; 404 A) ; parallel drawn between good 
sheep-dogs and the auxiliary and soldier, classes (Tr. 99 ; 416 A, B) ; 
dogs snarl at the stone which strikes them rather than him who 
threw it (Tr. 155 ; 469 E). 

Domestic foe, he '^hose reasoning is undermined with that which is 
hostile within him is like one with a traitor in his camp or the ven- 
triloquist Eurycles in his inside (Tr. iii. 159 ; Sophist, 252 C) ; pur- 
suits of women described (Tr. i. 487, 488 ; Lysis, 207 E ; 208 A, B, 
C, D, E). 

Mutinies in a man’s bosom.” 

Shakespeare, Richard III , act i. sc. 4. 

Doom, at one time wrongly assigned by the judges of the dead until 
souls were brought naked before them immediately after death 
(Tr. i. 227, 228 ; Gorg. 523 B). 

Doorkeepers, described as overborne and hustled by the crowds press- 
ing for admission (Tr. iv. 100, 101 ; Philob. 62 C). 

Doric harmonies adapted to peaceable enterprises, such as teaching or 
praying, or any voluntary moderate line of action (Tr. ii. 80, 81 ; liep. 
399 B). 

Double prices never to be asked by him who sells anything in the 
market ; if ho fails to obtain the first-named price the article must 
be withdrawn from sale for that day; no puffing to be allowed 
(Tr. V. 463 ; Laws, 917 C, D, E). 

Dovecote or aviary, birds flying there are in a sense possessed without 
being laid hold of (Tr. i. 438; Themt. 197 C). 

Down and up, defined in connection with the sphericity of the globe 
and the position of our antipodes (Tr. ii. 372, 373 ; Tiij^ 63 A) ; are 
connected with heavy and light (62 C ; 63 C; Tr. vi. 161, 162 ; Tim. 
Locr. 100 E). 

Drachmeo, fifty, given as the price of a demonstration (Tr. iii. 284 ; 
Cratyl. 384 B) ; contrasted with a reading of which the price is a 
penny (ib.); for there you might buy a carpenter for five or six 
minte at the outside, but an architect not for ten thousand drachmae 
(Tr. iv. 425 ; Riv. 135 C). 

Dread of death on the part of men of apparent worth, os if it were 
something dreadful, reduces them to the level of women, just as if 
they would be immortal, if not put to a violent death (Tr. i. 22 ; 
Apol. 35 A, B) ; the dramatic exhibitions in our courts of law tend- 
ing to excite pity and dread ought to be put a stoj^to (35 B); we 
ought not to beseech and move the pity of a judge, but convince him 
(Tr. 23 ; 35 0). 

Dreaming, what is the criterion whether we are awake or in a waking 
dream or otherwise? (Tr. i. 888, 389; Theset. 158 B);*^uring half 
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onr time we believe our dreams to be truf » that is^ in the oue half de- 
voted to sleep (Tr. i. 388, 389 ; 158 D). 

“ Even when I woke it is 
Without me as within me.” 

Shak., Imogen In C^bdine, 

Breams ; having explained the theory of vision as a concretion, ^vfixar 
yks y€v6fx€vov^ arising from the meeting of an inner light from the 
eye with an outer light from the object, tcJt’ iKirlvrop ZfAotov xphs 
Hixoiov, which thus gives rise to an impression of bodily reality in 
the direction straight before the eye, “ As if the meeting light be- 
tween their eyes made permanent union *’ — Span. Gipsey, p. 66 — 
€P aw/xa oiKtiwd^p ^vv4(rrrj Kark ra>v hfifidrav ivdvuplap^ he goes on 
to say that darkness cuts off this mutual action of the inner and outer 
fire of light and beoxmes conducive to sleep, 4iray(t>yhv bwov. The 
eyelids and laslies preserve the eyes and restrain the flow of the 
inner fire, and calm the organ so as to produce a dreamless or a 
disturbed repose, according as this irritation is allayed, and in this 
latter case phantasies are formed which are remembered on waking. 
This theory would attribute dreaming to a sort of reflex sense 
excitation of the optic nerves, and represents the doctrine on its 
physical side, not, however, excluding that of the divinely sug- 
gested or heaven-sent dream (Tr. ii. 350, 851 ; Tim. 45 C, D, E ; 
46 A) ; dreams and a diseased state of the senses, defective sight 
or hearing, are considered as more than false and often contradictory 
(Tr. i. 388 ; Theset. 157 E) ; Uvap and Cwop distinguished (Tr. 389 ; 
158 B, D ; Tr. ii. 64, 163, 209 ; Rep. 382 E ; 476 C. D ; 520 0, D) ; 
where is a reality, ivap a semblance ; so also (Tr. 223, 264, 

265; 533 C ; 574 E ; 576 A ; Tr. fii. 223 to 225; Statesm, 277 D; 
278 E ; Tr. iv. 23, 53, 106 ; PhUeb. 20 0 ; 36 D, E ; 65 E ; Tr. i. 358 ; 
Phmdr. 277 D, E ; Tr. v. 548 ; Laws, 969 B) ; dream for dream 
(Tr. i. 444 ; Themt. 201 E) ; undergone in a dream, said of a fabu- 
lous narrative (Tr. ii. 98 ; Rep. 414 B) ; sleep not disturbed by 
dreams said to be happier than most waking moments (Tr. i. 28 ; 
Apol. 40 B, E) ; starting up in dreams (Tr. ii. 5, 6 ; Rep. 330 B) ; in 
the Republic, a man’s dreams are the index to his character, lawless 
and licentious, if such is his waking state, or temperate if his habits 
are virtuous (Tr. ii. 260, 261 ; Rep. 571 A, B, C, D). See Horn. 
Odys. T 647. 

Drinking, unlifuited capability of, on the part of Socrates (Tr. iii. 482, 
559, 570, 575 ; Symp. 176 0 ; 214 A ; 219 E ; 223 A, B, 0). 

Driven at random up and down in the vagaries of fancy (Tr. iii. 288; 
C^tyl. 386 B). 

Briveilings*^of old women (Tr. i. 411 ; Theest, 176 B). 
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Drones with stings (Tr. ii.J241, 242, 244, 245, 254, 248, 262, 257, 255 ; 
Ilep.552 0,E; 554D; 555 D ; 564 B ; 559 B, C ; 573A; 567 D) ; 
with wings and without stings (552 C) ; foot soldiers, some with and 
some without stings (ib.) ; they press out the honey of the rich (564 
E). This expntssion of pressing out honey is also to be met with, 
Virg. Georg, iv. 101. The drones sting them (565 0) ; foreign drones 
used as a designation for a mercenary body guard (567 D) ; great 
winged drone as the leader of idle desires (572 E ; 573 A) ; sting of 
desire said to be implanted (ib.), as prefect of the soul, with a body 
guard of madness (573 B). Shakespeare speaks of soldier bees with 
stings, Henry V., act i. sc. ii. 

Drugging fish ; no turbid concoction or stupefying juice to be used for 
this purpose (Tr. v. 311, 312; I^aws, 824 B). 

Druggists and doctors referred to as scenting and colouring their 
medicines in order to please the palate and the eye (Tr. iii. 302 ; 
Cratyl. 394 A). 

Drunk to the sound of a flute, contrasted with drinking water and 
fasting (Tr. ii. 251 ; Rep. 561 C, D). 

Drunken license ; having dwelt on the disgusting feeling which must 
M excited by an old man’s endearments towards a youthful beloved 
one, bad enough when he is sober, ho enlarges on the still more in- 
tolerable case of having to listen to him in his drunken freedom of 
speech (Tr. i. 315, 316; Vhmlr. 240 D, E). 

Drunkenness ; wliat is the effect of wine on the senses, the memory, 
opinions, and prudential feelings, do they become more active or fail 
wholly ? (Tr, v, 34, 35 ; Laws, 645 E) • makes a man again a child 
and his plight evil (Tr. 35 ; 646 A) ; ne puts the Cojpphon on this 
disquisition (Tr. 77 ; 674 A) ; ho one is to taste wine during a cam- 
paign, no slave to touch it, no magistrate during his year of office, 
no captain of a ship, nor juryman, nor person about to consult the 
senate, nor married persons at night ; all this would render it need- 
less to cultivate many vines (Tr. 78 ; 674 B, 0) ; only becoming at 
the festivals of the gods, at other times not safe, particularly not at 
time of marriage (Tr. 230 ; 775 B) ; drunkard is unfit to be a parent 
(Tr. 231 ; 775 C, D). 

Duality, difficulty of the notion (Tr. i. 107, 108 ; Phajd. 101 A, B, C, D) ; 
duaUsm and monadism (ib). 

Dulness of our organs of sense, is so great that a few only behold the 
genus of the quality imaged in the resemblances, here on earth, of 
justice and moderation (Tr. i. 326 ; Phaedr. 250 B). 

Durability of cities, wonderful how long they last, though many are 
submerged through the mismanagement of captains and rulers 
(Tr. iii. 263 ; Statesm. 802 A). * 
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Buratioil tA time and the human race fron^its origin incalculable ; the 
latter never had a beginning, nor will have an end (Tr. v. 242, 243 ; 
Iaws, 782 A). 

Duplication and sententiousness. Socrates asks what are we to say of 
Polus’s curiosities of words, his duplications, his s^ntentiousness, his 
word imagery ? fxova-iia \6ytav ws ^nrXaaioXoylav Kat yvoofioKoyiav 
Kal itKOPoXoylav (Tr. i. 34G ; Phfedr. 2G7 C). 

Duty of the good citizen. God, the source and end of all, fixes the 
limits of rectitude of procedure in accordance with natural laws. 
After him Justice, the avenger of everything that transgresses the 
divine law, follows, and then the man humble and adorned with 
every virtue. Fate of the rich insolent man descriljed. To the tempe- 
rate man the deity will be the measure of all things not man ; he 
will be occupied in the duties of piety, prayer, and sacrifice, and only 
from such will it be fitting that the gods should receive this homage 
(Tr. V. 137 to 141 ; Laws, 715 A, B, 0 ; 71G C, D, E) ; duty of obeying 
God rather than man (Tr, i. 16, 17, 25 ; Apol. 20 C, D ; 37 E). 

Duty to God and man ; Euthyphron observes that piety and holiness are 
parts of justice, and tliat they appertain to the service of God, while 
the remaining part of justice is our duty to man. The remainder of 
the dialogue tends to establish that the ground of intercourse be-^ 
tween gods and men differs essentially from that between man and 
man (Tr. i. 472 ; Euthyph. 12 E and following). • 

Dyers, if they wish to dye wool a fine purple, select a pure white as the 
ground and by mordents fix tlieir colours so that they cannot be. 
washed out, otherwise they do not remain fast but fade (Tr. ii. 113 ; 
Rep. 429 D, E) ; applied illustratively to the training of soldiers 
(Tr.ll4; A, B). « 

Dying songs like those of the swan are uttered from a feeling of joy, 
and are accompanied with a prescience of bliss and not a dread of 
pain (Tr. i. 88; Phaod. 85 A); dying with plensure (Tr. iv. 72, 73 ; 
Phileb. 47 B). 

Dynamical force is seated wholly in the soul. No mention is made of 
the muscles as parts of the machinery through wliich force or motive 
energy is exerted ; tlte soul would appear to act, as it were, directly 
apart from the contractile muscular fibres ; the flesh is regarded as 
something for keeping the bones moist and warm and flexible, and is 
accumulated over tlie least intelligent parts, while the seat of thought 
and reason Ipis but little of it ; only flesh, as in the case of the 
tongue, may be the seat of special sense organs (Tr. ii. 386, 887 ; 
Tim. 73 E ; 74 A ; 75 A). 

Dysentery, a disease prevailing among the troops while on a campaign 
(Tr. i. 369'; Thesst. 142 B). 
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Early rising of mnsters and mistresses of a household insisted on. A 
master should not sleep all night, and should be up before bis ser- 
vants ; for a mistress to be waked by her domestics ought to be re- 
garded as a disgrace ; mucli sleep is injurious to soul and body; lie 
who sleeps is for the time no better than dead, nor is sleep much 
needed, where habits have been well formed (Tr. v. 283 ; Laws, 808 
A, B, C). 

Ears, to let them out for hire, said of flighty and Paul Pry kind of 
persons (Tr. ii. 102 ; TIep. 475 D, E); spoken of as crushed or bruised 
(Tr. i. 219; Gorg. 515 E) : 

“ Pitchers have ears."— SaAKRsriiAnR, Ricluird III., act ii. sc. 3. 

Earth, was once peopled by gods (Tr. ii. 410; Critias, 109 B), who 
governed, like jiilots sitting at the helm, by persuasion, Vulcan and 
Minerva obtaining Attica as an inheritance, and giving origin to the 
ahr6x^ovfs (Tr.410 ; 109 C, D); its form described as spherical, situated 
in mid space, and requiring nothing for its support, as being equally 
solicited on all sides (Tr. i. 117 ; Phted. 108 E; 109 A); is vast, and 
Europe is but a small part of it (Tr. 118; 109 B); is full of hollows, 
where water, and fog and air flow together (Tr. 118; 109 B); as a 
whole lies bright in the pure sky termed rother, in which ore the 
stars (Tr. 118; 109 0); our condition on it at the bottom of our 
misty hollows is like that of jwrsons viewing the sky through a 
superimposed ocean, who have never thrust their heads above the 
surface (Tr. 118; 109 C, D); when seen from above all is splendid 
with the hues of the rainbow (Tr. llif ; 110 C), with colours of which 
those of the painters are onlj* inferior samples, butTtere the purple 
is of wondrous beauty and the white is whiter than snow (ib.) ; even 
the hollows as seen from above shine with a subdued colouring (Tr. 
119; ib. ; 110 D); here grow trees and flowers and fruits in due pro- 
portion, and stones have the lustre, smoothness, and transparency of 
gems (Tr. 119; 110 D), and are not corroded any more than plants 
and animals are disfigured by disease ; a sight for the blessed (Tr. 
119, 120; 110 E; 111 A); air there takes the place of sea and water 
with us, and a3ther that of our air ; the seasons are more tempered, 
the senses more acute, and life is longer to the inhabitants of the 
great ball, than to us in its hollows (Tr. 120; 111 B); there will be 
found real living temples, and oracles, and a preset deity, and the 
unveiled view of the planetary worlds (Tr. 120; 111 C); in addition 
there are recesses deeper than those in which we dwell, where are 
rivers of fire and mud like lava streams (Tr. 120; 111 D, E); Tarta- 
rus is the name of the profoundest abyss without bottom or sound- 
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ing (Tr. 121 ; 112 A, B, C) ; Ocean, Acheron, Pyriphlegethon, Styx, 
Cocytns (Tr. 122; 113 A, B, C); the moderately wicked go to 
Acheron (Tr. 122; 113 D); the worst offenders to Tartarus, from 
which there is no escape, though some after a year proceed to 
Cocytns, or Pyriphlegethon, whence they escape on^ by the forgive- 
ness of those they have injured (Tr. 122, 123 ; 113 E ; 114 A, B) ; the 
righteous occupy the upper surface of the earth world in a dis- 
embodied state, and come to still more glorious abodes which tran- 
scend all powers of description (Tr. 123; 114 B, C). Compare with aU 
this the objections urged against the figments of the poets (Tr. ii. 
66; Rep. 387 B). 

Earthly sphere is obnoxious to evils (Tr. i. 411 ; Thea3t. 176 A). 

Easy good-nature, an euphonious expression for stupidity (Tr. ii. 82, 
83; Rep. 400 D). 

Eclipse of the sun viewed by reflection in water or through a medium 
which softens the fierce glare (Tr. i. 106 ; Phsod. 99 E) ; analogous to 
considering the details of reasonings more in their images than in 
their actual eflects (Tr. 106 ; 100 A). 

Edge and boundary of a thing is its limit (Tr. iii. 10 ; Meno. 75 B). 

Education of children, is not tliat of a mere individual ; the results of 
it seen in their proving brave and noble and conquering their foes 
in battle (Tr. v. 26 ; Laws, 641 B, C) ; differences of individual cha- 
racter prevent the adoption of one undeviating rule, and to be per- 
petually punishing every trifling deviation from one given standard 
will become vexatious and harassing, while habits of disobedience 
must not be allowed to prevail (Tr. 249 ; Laws, 788 B, C) ; growth 
is greatest at the outset, and human Vjeings do not more than double 
their stature irom five to twenty-five*, but during the early period of 
nurture most exercise is requisite (Tr. 250, 251 ; 788 D ; 789 D) ; 
treatment of women and children (Tr. 251 to 260 ; 789 E ; 790, 791, 
792, 793, 794, &o,) ; sports and exercises of children are to be duly 
regulated; they should be made to play at house-building or farming 
if intended for builders or farmers ; but this is only a part of educa- 
tion and is sometimes carried too far, what is really such being that 
which produces right desires and the knowing how to be ruled with 
justice as perfect citizens (Tr. 29, 30 ; 643 B, C; D, E ; 644 A) ; edu- 
cation is a term improperly applied when the aim is for the acquisi- 
tion of money or strength, which is low and illiberal (Tr. 31, 32 ; 644 
B, C) ; the h^pnan being is a divine animal wonder, either a play- 
thing of the gods or produced with some earnest intent, having in 
him affections which, like ropes and nerves imbedded, pull and drag 
him in different directions, opposed by counteracting forces, and 
between these are the limits of virtue and vice (Tr. 32 ; 644 D, E) ; 
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if good education be a man's portion, he enjoys an entire and sound 
lot and avoids the greatest disease ; but otherwise, after a maimed 
and imperfect life, he returns uselessly to the grave (Tr. ii. 34:9 ; 
Tim. 44: C) ; though good parentage and bringing up does not always 
succeed, yet alt such will be better so far than in the case of those 
who have had no advantages. Even if a man appear unjust, if he 
has been brought up to respect the laws he will show favourably by 
the side of a mere savage (Tr. i. 255 ; Protag. 327 C) ; it may be dif- 
ficult to find teachers for the sons of very clever parents, but not at 
all for the million (Tr. 256 ; 828 A). 

Effect and production are one ; cause and thing making are the same 
(Tr. iv. 35 ; Phileb. 26 E), and also the created and the bom or pro- 
duced (Tr. 36 ; 27 A). 

Effluxes of Empedocles affirmed, and that there are passages intoand 
through which these effluxes travel, some exactly fitting, oiv'lKeing 
larger and smaller than the passages. Vision is connected with them, 
and colour is treated as an efflux of figure (Tr. iii. 11, 12; Meno. 
76 C). 

Egyptians, their unchanged institutes ; it was unlawful among them for 
painters or designers of figures and persons to innovate upon the 
conventional practice, and the same rule held good as to music and 
melody. In ten thousand years no change has taken place in their 
writings or sculptures, which have always been the same as now (Tr. 
V. 49, 50 ; Laws, 656 D, E ; 657 A) ; Egyptian priest compares the 
antiquity and unchangeable character of his country’s records with 
the ephemeral and Tecent archives ot Greece (Tr. ii. 325 ; Tim. 22 
B, C) ; reference to what was told Solon by the B^ ptian priests 
(Tr. i. 415 ; Critins, 108 D) ; we are not to wonder that Grecian names 
are given to foreigners, seeing that Solon, inquiring the meaning of 
Egyptian names, translated them into Grecian equivalents, as the 
Egyptians had previously done in translating the early myths into 
their own tongue (Tr. 420; 113 A); their embalming preserves 
bodies an incredible time (Tr. i. 83 ; Pheed. 80 C, D). 

or voluntary service for the acquisition of virtue, is 
neither fawning nor discreditable (Tr. iii. 498 to 600 ; Symp. 184 C, 
B, E; 185 A, B, C) ; a similar compound is iStKodpTiaKeia^ used by 
St. Paul (Ep. to Coloss. ii. 23). 

for Bn, or genitive of the article and infinitive, el roWd 

y<rTt for rov nowd eTvai ; thi.s usage occurs three tiihes (Tr, iii. 418, 
419; Parmen. 128 D. So 136 A, bis; 136 B). el Bimv dfAOiBrris ^ 
nt ioTi ; nor do I see the point of Mr. Burgess's objection to the 

^ syntax. ^ 

Ejectment, summary, inflicted on the man who persists in speaking 
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before the Athenians on a subject to which he has not been bred. 
They are described as coughing him down, scuffing with their feet, 
laughing at him, and overwhelming him with tumult, however rich, 
or noble, or beautiful, just as at our own hustings (Tr. i. 248; 
Protag. 319 C). » 

Elective franchise to be conferred only on those well drilled in the 
knowledge of the laws (Tr. v. 190; Laws, 751 C); an election so con- 
ducted would give rise to what is intermediate between the practice 
in monarchical and democratic polity (Tr. 199 ; 756 E); slaves and 
.masters, as such, can never become friends (757 A) ; between men 
of unequal rank, equality will soon become inequality (ib.) ; ballot 
advocated as a practical remedy for the ill-nature of the mob (Tr. 200 ,* 
757 E). 

•Electric torpedo benumbs those who touch it ; and this is used as an 
apt illustration of the Socratic method of confutation, which is like- 
wise compared to befooling, drugging, enchanting, and filling 
another with perplexity (Tr. iii. 17, 18; Mono. 80 A, C). 

Elements ; the primary principles of things not explicable (Tr. i. 444 ; 
Thceet. 201 E) ; we only in these cases assign names (Tr. 444 ; ib. ; ^02 
B) ; this is said not to be true in the case of .syllables and words 
(Tr. 449, 450 ; 206 B) ; elements of the alphabet are declared to be 
more intelligible and better understood than words and syllables 
(206 B) ; the several parts that go to make up a chariot better im- 
dt*rstood than the thing as a whole (Tr. 4.‘)1 ; 207 C). 

Elenchus is the greatest and most availing of purifications (Tr. iii. 125, 
126 ; Sophist, 230 D) ; is applied to test a vain pretentiousness of wis- 
dom (Tr. 12ii* 231 B) ; Elenchus and Epexelcnchus used respectively 
in making charges and reply (Tr'. i. 345 ; Phtedr. 266 E) ; ranked 
with dt,7r6dei^i9 (Tr. iii. 142 ; Sophist, 242 B) ; for all time (Tr. v. 
415 ; Ijaws, 891 A) ; a proof or test of life, or the account to be ren- 
dered of it (Tr. i. 27 ; Apol. 89 C) ; is the instrument with which 
Socrates lays bare the assumption of sophists and pretenders. See 
Electric Torpedo, Pi*oof. 

Elevation of mind ; all great arts require deep investigation and lofty 
contemplation, which Pericles manifested, in addition to splendid 
natural ability (Tr. i. 348 ; Phoedr. 269 E). 

Elysian fields ; thither arc sent all whom a good guardian angel in- 
spired in life, where the bountiful seasons teem with all fruitful 
produce, and Countains of pure water flow, and the variegated meads 
are sprinkled with painted spring flowers ; where, too, are confer- 
ences of philosophers, theatres of poets, Cyclian choruses, musical 
treats, symposia abounding in song, banquets self-spread, and joy 
without alloy. There is neither storm nor heat, but a well-tempered 
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atmosphere permeated by^the soft beams of the sun, and thrones for 
the Initiated, where their sacred rites are consummated (Tr. vi. 54 j 
Axioch. 371 C, D). 

Encomia on favourites are encomia on oneself, however disguised and 
apparently addressed to the beloved object (Tr. i. 484; Lysis, 205 D). 

Empedocles, his doctrine of effluxes and pores (Tr. iii. 11, 12 ; Meno. 
70 0 ; Tr. i. 382 ; Themt. 152 E). 

Endowments, seeming w ise and clever in public affairs, despicable as 
compared with self-knowledge, or if in the arts of life, sordid (Tr. i. 
411 ; Theset. 176 C). 

Endymion, the tale respecting him would be a joke, if all should sleep* 
without waking (Tr. i. 72 ; Phaad. 72 C). 

Enemies ; ought we to restore them their own ? (Tr. ii. 7 ; Rep. 332 
B) ; we may do mischief to enemies according to the popular belief 
(ib.); especially if they are evil enemies (Tr. 11 ; 335 A). 

Enemy ; he who is such should, on the principle of doing him harm, 
be allowed to escape punishment, and not be held accountable, but 
be permitted to be immortal in his depravity (Tr. i. 178; Gorg. 
481 A). 

EngSgemeuts, represented as not standing in the way of a particular 
line of action (Tr. iii. 190, 191 ; Statesm. 258 B). 

Enigmatical new coined phrases shot out of a quiver (Tr. i. 415 ; 
Theajt. 180 A). 

Enigmatically speaking to the crowd, but openly before disciples 
(Tr. i. 381, 382 ; Theict, 152 0). 

Entities and nonentities discussed (Tr. iii. 137; Sophist, 238 C); can 
they be qualified by any addition or epithet? (ib.); can the non- 
existent be an object of thought (ib.); is it not ineoIvSeivable, un- 
utterable, unpronounceable, unreasonable? (238 E; 239 A; Tr. 140, 
141 ; 241 A, and following). 

Entity and nonentity further discussed .(Tr. iii. 167, 146; Sojjhist, 
257 C; 244 D). 

Entreaty, not fit for courts of justice, but we should seek only to con- 
vince (Tr. i. 23 ; Apol. 35 C) ; persuasion of this sort is a persuasion 
to atheism (Tr. 23 ; 35 D). 

Enunciation of a thing not to be qualified with the addition of “ the,” 
“that,*’ “this,” “ many,” “each,” which are additions not belonging 

, to tljat to which they are appended (Tr. i. 444 ; Thecet. 202 A). 

Ephesus, the philosophers of, represented as being star^ mad on the 
subject of motion (Tr. i. 415 ; Theset. 179 E). 

Epicharmus (Tr, i. 382 ; Thecet. 152 E) spoken of as a poet of comeci^% 
in opposition to Homer as a ix)et of tragedy. 

Epimetheus cheats us in the allotment of functions and is inferior to 
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PK»iketheiiB (Tr. i. 298 ; Protag. 361 and following). See the myth 
in full (Tr. i. 249 to 251 ; 320 0. D, E; sil, 322 throughout). 

Epinoahs. See Summary, page 237. 

Mtrrafiai, its meaning as a verb of “ knowing, probably based on 
the idea of “taking one’s stand on anything;’! hence “to know 
thoroughly,” “ to be skilled,” if it be not derived from fovj/ut. It is 
used also with reference to that pre-existent or innate knowledge 
which Plato insists on (Tr. i. 76 ; Pheed. 75 C) ; where we are made 
to have known, or to know on the instant of birth, the equal, the 
greater, the less, the good, the holy, the beautiful, and just. Hence 

’ ixierrifiT), positive knowledge or science, as opposed to a 

mere opining, whether true or false (Tr. ii. 164 ; Rep. 477 B, E) ; its 
oflBce is to know, yvwvai^ what the real is (477 B ; Tr. 165 ; 478 A) ; 
and the ypa)<xr6v is opposed to the to^acrT6v (ib.) ; while yvuais and 
aypuffia are opposed, as the knowledge of what is, and the negation 
of the knowledge of what is not, which last is intermediate to science 
and ignorance kypola (Tr. 164 ; 477 B). In the Tr. iii. 337, 338 ; 
Cratylus, 411 D, E; 412 A, a somewhat different etymology is sug- 
gested, the inquiring soul being represented as insisting on the 
object that would seem to fly from it, so as neither to outrun it or 
fall short of it (412 A). See also povs, <Tvvii)^i, yp<i>fx't). 

*E^ad<(>pr}s 7j avrn ^6<rts &rox6s ris is placed between motion and rest, and 
occupies no time, being the inflnitesimal of time between rest and 
motion. Just as a curve is made up of an infinite series of straight 
lines which change their direction as often as there are terms in the 
series, so motion is conceived to be broken up into an infinite series 
of momenta divided by infinitesimals of rest (Tr. iii. 452 ; Parmen. 
156 D,E)'! 

Epistles. See Summary, page 226. 

Equal loves equal, a proverb (Tr. i. 315; Phaedr. 240 C). 

Equality, absolute, how it differs from equals in the concrete (Tr. i. 74, 
75 ; Phaed. 74 B) ; is not the same (74 C) ; such an abstraction im- 
plies reminiscence (Tr. 76 ; 74 E). 

Equilateral triangle, the most beautiful (Tr. ii. 361; Tim. 54 B) ; formed 
in two ways (Tr. 362 ; 55 A ; Tr. vi. 157 ; Tim. Locr. 98 A, B, C, D). 
'See Atomic Laws and Atoms. 

Etjuilibrium or equipoise prevents the earth moving to either side in 
space ; a sort of demonstration on the principle of the sufficient reason 
(Tr. i. 117, J18 ; Phaed. 108 E ; 109 A); we attribute rest to equi- 
librium, motion to the opposite, and the want of equilibrium is the 

, ^use of the anomalous or unequipoised (Tr. ii. 365 ; Tim. 57 E.) 

Er, the Armenian of the race of Famphylus, his fable or apologue 
(Tr.ji.304; Rep. 614 B). 
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Btcw ; the deriyation t>f this word from 4^^a)fi4vws is suggested, based 
on the idea of strenuous'%rce (Tr. i. 813 ; Phsedr. 238 C). Elsewhere 
it is hinted that it may be connected with irreptoy; “ winged * (Tr. i. 
328 ; 252 C) ; or 4<rpos (Tr. iii. 355, 35G; Cratyl. 420 A, 

Erotics. Physic is said to be a science of the same (Tr. iii. 501 ; Symp. 
186 C), so is music (Tr. 503; 187 A, C); Socrates declares them to be 
his chief study (Tr. 485 ; 177 E) ; professes, after Aguthon’s speech, 
to know nothing about them (Tr. 525 ; 198 D). 

Error ; is a man more powerful when involved therein ? (Tr. ii. 17 ; 
(Rep. 340 C) ; it is never committed by a true artist (340 E) ; men 
err from lock of science, while a governor, tcrov never 

errs (ib.); is a want of knowledge (Tr. i. 288; Protag. 857 C, D); 
when a man knows nothing he necessarily errs, that is, if he at the 
same time thinks he knows, but not where conscious of his ignorance 
(Tr. iv. 335 ; Alcib. I. 117 B); it is from this false supposition that 
errors in action arise (Tr. 336 ; 117 D). 

Eryxias. See Summary, page 240. 

Espionage described, as resulting from jealousy for a beloved object 
(Tr. i. 315, 316; Phasdr. 240 D, E). 

Esstnce or existence, if self-existent, does not exist in us (Tr. iii. 413 ; 
Parm. 133 C); ideas or abstract conceptions here, I5eat or are 
declared not to bo in the concrete objects, nor can we have any 
knowledge of them (Tr. 415; 134 A, B); all such ideas as the good 
and fair must be unknown (134 C); and this leads to question 
whether gods and men can bo mutually cogni^ant of each other's 
thoughts (Tr. 416; 134 D, E); have things any fixed essence or are 
they what they appear to each person ? (Tr. 287 ; Cratyl. 386 A) : best 
appreciated by reflection apaiit from the bodily 8(?f!Ses (Tr. i. 63 ; 
Phsed. 65 C) ; not to be touched by hand (65 D) ; is best contem- 
plated apart from sense (Tr. 64, 65 ; 66 A, B, C, D, E ; 67 A, B) ; is 
permanent and unchangeable (Tr. 80, 81 ; 78 D. See Existence) ; 
the essence of a thing requires to be known, before we can talk about 
it with precision, and for want of this persons in argument get into 
a fix and are involved in contradictions (Tr. 312 ; Pheedr. 237 C). 

Estimate acquired, is one ruling principle in us, the other is a desire 
of pleasure, which two ideas are sometimes in accord, sometimes in 
conflict ; the former aiming at the best, and, under the guidance of 
reason, leading to moderation ; the other, not so checked, ending in 
insolence (Tr. i. 812 ; Phfedr. 237 D). ^ 

Eternal, definition of it (Tr. ii. 331, 332 ; Tim. 27 D) ; the Maker of 
the Cosmos looked to an eternal pattern (Tr. 332, 383 ; 29 A) ; the 
world formed with a view to its permanence (ib.) 

Eternity ; in comparison with it time is short (Tr. ii. 186/ 298 ; Rep. 
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498 D ; 608 C) ; ought we as immortal beings to be solicitous for tho 
things of time ? (ib.) ; is but one night, i." death is an eternal sleep 
without dreams (Tr. i. 28 ; Apol. 40 E) ; is never older or younger 
(Tr. ii.,341 ; Tim. 37 E). Time is bom with the universe and dies 
with it, its relations being bound up with the motions of the planets 
and their intervals (Tr. 341 ; 38 A. B) ; after doat!ii, those who have 
lived well go to pass a blessed existence in their cognate star, or, if 
not, become, secondly, women, or pass into the nature of brutes (ib.) , 

Etymologies ; that of Eros, threefold (Tr. i. 313 ; Plisodr. 238 C ; Tr. 328; 
252 C); of fxaula ( Tr. 317; 241 B); ^ifiepos (Tr. 327; 251 C). See 
also Tr. iii. 355, 356; Cratyl. 420 A, B, and throughout. These are 
geneially thought to have been brought forward by w'oy of burlesque, 
as a satire on the trifling in the schools; but Mr. Grote strongly 
opposes this view and believes that they are proposed seriously, 
though, if so, they do not indicate tho authors pioiiindity in this 
walk. The origin of the names of the divinities, of the heavenly 
bodies, of the elements, of the seasons, is given after other etymologies 
to which we have referred elsewhere (Tr. 332; Ciatyl. 408 E and 
onward). Intelligence, consciousness, justice and the like (Tr. 386 ; 
411 A) ; those of the E\il, the Ugly, and the Beautiful (Tr. 346 j 416 
A); the Beneficial, Profitable, Useful, Gainful, and their opposites 
(Tr. 348 ; 417 A) ; Pleasure. Pain, Desire, &c. (Tr. 353, 354 ; 419 B). 
See also Tr. i. 320 ; Phaedr. 244 C, where are other fanciful deriva- 
tions. Also “ choir from “ chara,” gratification (Tr. v. 45 ; Laws, 
654 A). 

Euclid’s, forty-seventh of the first referred to (Tr. ii. 361 ; Tim. 54 B), as 

rb de Tpi7r\7}y Kara dv//ajuin iAdTroyos r^y nKevpdy 

that having the square of tho greater side, always triple that of the less. 

Eunuch is described as slamming the door in tho face of Socrates 
(Tr.i. 243; Protag. 314 D). 

Euripides quoted as saying that each one shines in his own line (Tr. i. 
182 ; Gorg. 484 E) ; also quoted in what he makes Zethus say (Tr, 
183; 485 E); again in the famous passage burlesqued by Aristo- 
phanes, “ Who knows if life be not death and death life?” (Tr. 191 ; 
492 E) ; in the passage, “ The mind is unsworn ” (Tr. 384 ; Themt. 154 
D; Tr. iii. 526; Symp. 199 A); is blamed for his view of tyranny 
(Tr. ii. 258 ; Rep. 568 A, B) ; although he gives a striking view of 
its evils in his Iphig. in Aulis, v. 323 and following, w here Menelaus 
denounces the arts to which Agamemnon resorts or has liad recourse. 
The passage, however, that is objected to is in the Troades, v. 1114, 
rrjs icroBiov rvpayylbos. A graphic account of one who fancied him- 
self able to write tragedy, because he could make long speeches, 
though yery trivial, on a great subject, or mournful ones, or fearful 
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or threatening ones, is sketched, as presenting himself to Euripides 
or Sophocles and getting an answer (Tr. i. 347 ; Phsedr. 268 C, D). 
Euripides is quoted as saying that “ Tyrants are wise by consorting 
with the wise (Tr. iv. 407 ; Theag. 125 B ;* as well as Tr. ii. 258 ; 
Rep. 568 B). See Stallbaum’s note. 

Euripus, up and down in (Tr. i. 95 ; Phsed. 90 C). 

Euthydeinus referred to, as asserting that virtue and vice are alike in 
all men (Tr. iii. 288 ; Cratyl. 386 D). 

Euthydemtjs. iSee Summary, page 137. 

Euthyphron’s conceit (Tr. i. 462 ; Euthyp. 5 C) ; cleverer than Dcedalns 
(Tr. 470, 475 ; 11 D; 15 C); prosecutes his father on a charge of 
murder or homicide (Tr. 460 ; 4 A). 

Euthyphron. See Summary, page 90. 

Evening and morning (Iretim, ovap and uVap. See Dreams (Tr. iv. 106, 
23 ; Phileb. 65 E ; 20 C). 

star are sometimes the same : the first, when it follows the sun 

so far off as not to bo lost in the splendour of its rays, and at un(»ther 
time; secondly, the morning star, when it rises before him at day- 
break. Venus is often morning star, by her orbit not differing mueli 
from the sun’s, though other planets and stars are so in their turn 
(Tr. vi. 154, 155 ; Tim. Locr. 96 E). 

Evident to a child or to a blind man, a common expression (Tr. iii. 587 
Symp. 204 B). See Proverbs. 

Evil and base are the same (Tr. i. 169 ; Gorg. 474 C) ; when in the soul 
is the worst case, and is, happily, to be got rid of by punishment (Tr. 
173 ; 477 A) ; evil of the body is weakness, or disease, or deformity ; 
that of the soul is injustice, ignorance, or cowardice (Tr. 173, 174 ; 
477 B, E) ; this last is theee'iprest evil, and its cur^r^nders the man 
most happy (Tr. 175 ; 478 D) ; the worst evil is ignorance of the 
diseased nature of the soul (Tr. i. 86 ; Phmd. 83 B), viz., the believing 
that to bo the most true by which it is most occupied (Tr. 87 ; 83 C) ; 
what is the greatest evil in a state ? is it not what splits it into fac- 
tions and makes it many and not one? causing one to rejoice wheie 
another is grieved (Tr. ii. 146 ; Rep. 462 B) ; evil speaking not to be 
tolerated ; the making a small verbal matter great by disputing and 
indulging censure so exaggerated as to become ridiculous (Tr. v. 492, 
493 ; Laws, 934 E ; 935 A, B) ; the evil committed by men exceeds 
the good (Tr. iv. 242 ; Hipp. Maj. 296 C) ; evil is akin to nothing but 
alien and opposed to itself and everytliing ; the wicked are never like 
themselves, but capricious and unstable (Tr. i. 495*; Lysis, 214 C); 

* This passage belongs to Sophocles, not Euripides, and is twice inaccurately attri- 
buted to the latter by Plato, here and in Theages, 125 B. Mr. Grote co isiders tliat thin 

fact helps to prove the genuineness of fheages, vol. 1. p. 431. ^ 
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this view at variance with the conclusion ^Tr. 506 ; 222 C) ; when evil 
is destroyed will there be no hunger and tliirst, or will the latter 
exist as long as animal life endures ? or is the whole question absurd? 
(Tr. 504 ; 221 A) ; it is a much preferable condition to suffer evil than 
to commit it, seeing we are born for immortality, so far as our 
souls are concerned, which will be judged when freed from the mortal 
body (Tr. vi. 514, 515 ; Epist. vii. 334 E ; 335 A, B, C) ; evil of a too 
quiet life (Tr. iii. 274 ; Statesm. 307 E) ; of a too active one (Tr. iii. 
274 ; 308 A) ; the evil and good of things depends on circum- 
stances (Tr. i. 264 ; Protag. 334 B, D) ; can evil be desired by 
any one who knows it to be evil? (Tr. iii. 13 to 16; Meno. 77 C, D ; 
78 A, E.). 

Evils fewer, and more peace among men sjwken of (Tr. i. 410 ; Theret. 
176 A) ; evils will never die out of the world (ib.), and will be always 
antagonistic to good (ib.). 

Example 4s better than precept ; the man who is in accord with his ex- 
pressed sentiments is a real musician ; his is a truly Doiic strain, the 
only true Grecian one which is neither Ionian, Phrygian, nor Lydian 
(Tr. iv. 161 ; Laches, 188 C) ; the ill effect^ or otherwise, of example 
(Tr, i. 10, 11 ; Apol. 25 D, E). 

Excess in wine, how far lawful (Tr. v. 21 ; Laws, 637 E) ; Spartans 
would inflict punishment on a drunkard, nor would they admit at- 
tendance on a Dionysiac festival as an excuse (Tr. 20 ; 637 A, B) ; 
we must not give too much sail to ships, too much food to bodies, nor 
unlimited rule to young men(Tr. 102; 691 C, D) ; excess prohibited, 
/a)? &yav^ ne nimis (Tr, iv. 205 ; Menex. 247 E) ; excess is called in- 
solence, and is a vice, with Inany names, being also many-raembered 
and many-f??niied (Tr. i. 312 ; Phiedr. 237 D). 
xcessive power, its bad effects (Tr. v. 102; Laws, 691 C, D). 

Exchanges and markets, places where goods must be scjld for money, not 
on trust (Tr. v. 348, 459, 460 ; Laws, 849 B ; 915 D, E). 

Existence is only allowed by some persons to what they can grasp with 
their hands (Tr. i. 386 ; Themt. 155 E) ; is not absolute, but relative, 
and only a becoming for the sake of something else (Tr. 391 ; 160 B) ; 
existence, essence, oha-la, likeness, similarity, quantity, oddness and 
their opposites are not perceived by any bodily faculty but only by 
the soul alone (Tr. 422 ; Themt. 185 D) ; so, too, with respect to the 
Beautiful and Good, and their opposites (Tr. 423 ; 186 A, B, 0) ; ex- 
istence is not predicable of things (Tr. 444 ; 201 E) ; its quantity 
and quality badly assigned by Parmenides (Tr. iii. 142 ; Sqphist, 
242 C) ; is defined to be power (Tr. 151 ; 247 E) ; existence of the 
gods asserted, proved by the divine nature of earth, sun, moon, and 
stars, whieh are not mere earth and stones (Tr. v. 406, 407 ; Laws, 
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885 E ; 886 A, D) ; existence implies and requires a cause (Tr. iv. 
35 i Phileb. 26 E) ; is ifnpossible without truth (Tr. 103 ; 64 B) ; 
prior to the present life, we gazed at true existence, not the so-called 
existences that appear to n suit from many sense perceptions joined 
into one by a rational process, and which are but remembrances of 
what we once beheld (Tr. i. 325 ; Phasdr. 249 A, B, C). 

Existent, the, Ens or Entia^ is it one or many ? (Tr. iii. 149 ; Sophist, 246 
A); the discussion of such questions is a battle of the Giants, 
bringing even the things of heaven to the test of sensible handling, 
and pouring contempt on those who stand up for immaterial exist- 
ence (ib.) ; intelligential and incorporeal forms (Tr. 149 ; 246 B) ; are 
not virtue and justice real entia in the soul, and yet invisible and 
intangible? (Tr. l^il ; 217 B) ; difft-rs from what is bom or produced 
which is exhibited in sensation, while real existence is only got at 
or reached by reisoning (Tr. 152; 248 A); is always the same and 
invariable (ib.) ; defined by the power of doing and suffering (Tr. 
152, 153 ; 218 C) ; but this is declared to belong to production not to 
existence (Tr. 151, 152 ; ib. ; 247 E) ; knowing and being known are 
active and passive, and imply motion and production, as distin- 
gtiished from the existent, which is at rest (though elsewhere predi- 
c.ited of annihilation) ; but are nve to suppose that motion, life, soul, 
intelligence are not present to the perfectly existent ? (Tr. 153, 154 ; 

248 E ; 249 A ) ; ab.^urdily of denying motion to the existent (Tr. 154 ; 

249 B) ; existence and soul are more than mere rest and soul, and 
comprehend them (Tr. 155, 15G ; 250 A, B, C). 

Exists ; that which appears to each is that which does so exist (Tr. i. 
393 ; Thecet. 161 C). 

Expectation of relief is a positine pleasure, depending on memory or 
experience (Tr. iv. 52 ; Phileb, 36 B) ; is a source of fear ; neither past 
nor present evils create fear, only what is expected, fear being the 
forecast of future ill (Tr. iv. 175 ; Laches, 198 B). 

Experience makes life artistic (Tr. i. 137 ; Gorg. 448 C), and inexperience 
renders it a matter of chance (ib.) ; is a personal thing, and what is 
done to me is not done to another (Tr. 392, 394 ; Theset. 160 C ; 161 
D); is always true(Tr. 400; 167 A); experience with added years 
brings about a change of early opinions and invalidates word appear- 
ances (Tr. iii. 131 ; Sophist, 234 D). 

Experiment prohibited, seeing that the divine and human power are 
so different that what the one compounds, the other cannot resolve 
again into many, nor ever shall be able (Tr. ii. 379 ; ^Tim, 68 D). 

Expiration in breathing described (Tr. ii. 392, 393 ; Tim. 78 E ; 79 B). 

Expostulation on the feiir of death, addressed to an old man by Socrates 
(Tr. vi. 39, 40; Axioch. 384 B); with one who is supposed to be on 
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the point of evading the decision of the law (Tr. i. 89 to 44 ; Crito, 
50 A; 50 D, E; 51 A to 54 B, C). * 

Extemporaneous funeral oration, said to have been learnt from Aspauaia ; 
proof of Plato’s power as a rival of the orators (Tr. iv. 187 ; Menex. 
236 B). 

Eye, a seeing, is not the same as sight (Tr. i. 387 ; Themt. 156 E); 
image in the pupil of (Tr. iv. 365; Alcib. I. 133 A) ; also on the eye 
seeing itself (Tr. iv. 365 ; ib. ; 132 D, E). 

Eyes made to swim by too close mental exercise (Tr. i. 385 ; Theaet. 155 
C) ; references to the burning out of eyes (Tr. 167. 168 ; Gorg. 
473 C). 


F. 

Fable makers to be under state surveillance, and nurses and mothers to 
tell only selected stories to children (Tr. ii. 58; Rep. 377 C) ; tlie 
greater poets blamed for what they say in the way of fable (377 E); 
an instance is that of Cronus and Uranus, told by Hesiod (378 A); 
a fable is not to be uttered without consideration before persons of no 
understanding, who might make a bad use of it (ib.) ; examples 
taken from the poets (Tr. 59 ; 378 C, Dy ; reference made to Phoeni- 
cian fable and those of the early mythologies as vehicles of persua- 
sion (Tr. 97, 98 ; 414 C) ; fable applicable to the purpose of benefiting 
the magistrates and community by what he terms a noble untrtith 
(ib.), viz., that the earth shot them up all armed to defend and protect 
her as brethren (Tl. 98 ; 414 D), and lhat the deity mixed gold and 
silver, and iron and brass in different orders of tlie citizens (415 A), 
imposing on all the duty of \ransmitting a pure metallic type to their 
children (TrThS ; 415 B). •' • 

or apologue of Er, containing the account of his visit to the un- 
seen world and his return therefrom. The narrative states how, 
having been slain in battle and placed, ten days afterwards, on the 
funeral pile, before decomposition had set in, he revived on the twelfth 
day (Tr. ii. 304 ; 614 B) ; that he came to a place where were two 
chasms leading downwards and two leading upwards (Tr. 305 ; 614 
C. Compare with this Tr. i. 120; Pha3d. Ill C, D, E); the judges, 
seated between these chasms, order the righteous to atcend to heaven 
with marks on their fronts or foreheads, by way of distinction, and 
the unjust branded on their backs to go to the left downwards (Tr. 
ii. 305 ; 614 1}). Er is told that ho must carefully observe and relate 
to men, on his return to Earth, what he sees there. Souls ascend 
and descend in one pair of chasms as well as in the other. After 
sentence pronounced by the judges, the doomed soul descends 
through ohe of the subterranean channels to undergo what awaits it 
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below, while others that have passed their course of trial asoeud 
shrivelled with heat an^ choked with the dust that rise from the 
Stygian abyss. On the other hand, the pair of openings that lead 
heavenward give ascent and descent to the souls of the J ust either 
about to enter a state of happiness or, returning from it, to begin 
life again in new bodies (Tr. ii. 305 ; 614 D) ; those coming from 
above descend, as if after a long journey, and take their departure 
cheerfully to the meadow, while the souls emerging from earth or the 
subterranean abyss, meeting those descending from the upper air or 
the heavenly abode, question each other as to their expeiience, the 
former bewailing the remembrance of tlie miseries they have suffered 
(Tr. 305 ; 614 E) ; the journey below the earth occupies a thousand 
years (see Tr. i. 325 ; Phsedr. 249 A) ; the souls from above next nar- 
rate their happy experience and the ravishing sights of inconceivable 
beauty which they have beheld (Tr. ii. 305 ; 615 A) ; the sins of earth 
have to be atoned for by a tenfold punibhraent, based on the compu- 
tation that a life is estimated at one hundred years, and the period of 
retribution at ten times that, or one thousand years (ib.) ; rewards 
are conferred on the just and holy in a measure proportionate to this 
(Tr. 306 ; 615 B). Casual reference is made to the lot of those who 
die in infancy, but the subject is passed by as not sufficiently im- 
portant, and it is added, that heavier penalties are inflicted on those 
guilty of impiety towards the gods or parents (Tr. 306 ; 615 C) ; story 
of Ardiajus, tyrant of Pamphylia, who murdered his fatlier and 
brother (Tr. 306 ; 615 D) ; when ho attempts to ascend and other 
tyrants with him, the mouth of the cavern utters a bellowing sound 
and refuses to admit a passage, whefeupon they are seized by the 
middle by fierce and fiery-looking executioners, who tHrow them down, 
flay them, and card them either on thorns or frames set with spikes, 
after which they are pitched into Tartarus (Tr. 306; 615 E; 616 A). 
There is nothing so much dreaded by souls as this rejection by the 
roaring of the chasm (ib.). When the souls that have descended from 
above to the meadow have waited there seven days, they move for- 
ward on the eighth, and after journeying four days they come to a 
place where they see a light stretching through the whole concave 
above them, as it wore a pillar, mostly like a rainbow but brighter 
and purer. This description is not very intelligible, unless we sup- 
pose the spectator in the plane of the great arc, in which case the 
two opposite limbs would appear vertical (Tr. 306; 616 B). There is 
still more obscurity in wliat follows, where the spindle of Necessity 
and the variously coloured planetary spheres, with their opposed 
motions and different velocities, are spoken of, presided ovt r by Sirens, 
each uttering a tone of one pitch, but harmonious in the aggregate, 
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and giving rise to the harmony of the spheres. The three Fates are 
also described in cjonnexion with the stor^ (Tr. 306 to 308; 616-0, D, 
E ; 617 A, B, C). Next follows the tahing of each soul’s lot from 
the lap of Lacliesis and the choice of a future life (Tr. 308; 617 D). 
The lot so taken is thrown towards all in succession, which each soul 
takes up and winch entitles it to choose, in due order, from a list of 
patterns or exemplars of life ranged before its view, and from which 
each makes its own selection in turn(Tr. 308; CIS A). Among these 
patterns or examples of life are those of particular animals or men, of 
tyrannies either lasting or soon coming to an end, or ending in beg- 
gary, of tcood and beautiful men and women renowned or otherwise 
for their own or their ancestors’ virtues (Tr. 308, 30.1; C18 B); no 
soul pattern is to be loiiiid in the list, bee luse this would change with 
the act of choice, as all the patterns were mixed, rich with poor, 
healthy with diseased; that is probably that the choice of these con- 
tained or im})litd all that cfudd have been involved in the choice of 
what was single and unmixed, and therefore it was not lu'cessary to 
simplify the matter further, or, in other words, to abolish the cenigma 
as a test of character (ib.); the danger of man is in this ehoieo, in 
discriminating wherein his good or evil lies, what mixtures tochotSae, 
what will bring alx)iit that he shall be just or unjust (Tr. 309 ; 618 
C, D, E) ; we ought to go to the grave prepared to make a choice such 
as shall ensure happiness ((dO A); even he who is so far at a disad- 
vantage that his turn to choose comes lust will l:)e safe if he selects 
with understanding; the first must not do so rashly and negligently 
nor the List despair (Tr. 310; 619 B) ; when tliey j)roceed to choose, 
the first who selected took t) ranny, at the instigation of folly and 
gluttony, not-knowing that lie w'oul(\ have to devour liis own chil- 
dren, and w'heu he found out his mistake did not blame himself but 
fortune and the deities, and all but the right person ; nor was this a 
bad man, though he was one destitute of jihilosnphy (Tr. 310 ; 619 
B, C); those souls that descended from heaven made as many errors 
of choice as others, while many of th(»se that came up from below 
chose warily, owing to wisdtjm acquired by previous suffering (Tr. 
310 ; 619 D) ; the philosophical had a clmnce of journeying, not by a 
subterranean rugged path from that world to this, hut by a smooth 
upper-ground celestial one, yet it was pitiable to see the Imd choice 
that was often made (Tr. 310 ; 619 E); most chose according to the 
habit of their preceding lives ; Orpheus choosing tlie life of a swan, 
Thamyris of a^^night ingale, a swan that of a man (Tr. 310; 620 A); 
Ajax chose that of a lion, Agamemnon that of an eagh*, At lanta 
that of an athlete (Tr. 310, 311; 620 A, B) ; Epeias assumes the 
nature of ap artistic workwoman, Thersites that of an ape ; while 
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UlyBses, who came last, cj^oae the life of a private man, which pat- 
tern had been neglected by all who preceded him, and then he de- 
clared that had it been his lot to have made the first selection, he 
would have made the same choice (Tr. 311 ; 620 C, D). After this 
the narrative te^Is how the souls proceeded, in the midst of dreadful 
and stifling heat, to the plain of Lethe, where not a tree grows, and 
then encamped by the river Arneles, whose water no vessel will 
keep in, of which all were compelled to drink (Tr. 311 ; 620 E ; 621 
A) ; then forgetfulness comes on and thunder and earthquake, and 
each is borne upwards different ways to their new birth residence, 
twinkling like stars; after which the narrator wakes and finds him- 
self on the funeral pyre (Tr. 312; 621 B). The moral to be drawn 
from all this will be of saving etticacy if we obey its warning and if 
we err>ss the river of Lethe unpolluted in sonl, believing in the soul’s 
immortality and keeping the upward road (Tr. 312 ; 621 C). 

Fable of the life of men under Cronus, their mode of birth and sup- 
port (Statesm. 260 A ; 271 C) ; another cosmical change (272 D, E) ; 
after a peiiod of disorder the deity again resumes the helm of affairs 
(Tr. lii. 200 to 216 : 273 E). 

Fabfes, old wives , may be rejected if we can replace them by better and 
truer (Tr. i. 231 ; Gorg. 527 A, B). 

Facial expression ; the several organs of sense and emotional expression 
are set in the face ns the fr®nt of the l»ead, the seat of the soul, and 
occupying the throne of the l)ody (Tr. ii. 349 ; Tim. 44 D, E). 

Faction, its evils ; no cessation of ills to those who espouse party quar- 
rels (Tr. iv. 517, 518; Epist. vii. 336 E^ 337 A). 

Fa^'ts are of less importance than probabilities in law and oratory ; 
oven facts cannot be urged wHbn they tire altogether improbable, 
and truth is not the object with the speaker (Tr. i. 352; PJimdr. 
272 D). 

Fcx^ulties impaired by forgetfulness ; against such an event the man 
who possesses the science of just and beautiful and good things will 
treasure up for himself reminders, not written in water, nor sown in 
characters inscribed by a pen unable to explain themselves, but 
planted in the gardens of intellect (Tr. i. 356 ; Phsodr. 276 C). 

Failure of g(jvernments, which in early times were dynasties without 
written laws, but only with oral tmditions (Tr. v. 84, 85 ; Laws, 680 
A); the history of government brought down to the siege of Troy, 
and the coalition of Lacedromon, Argos, and Me8senc,#vhich had for 
its object to prevent the subversion of kingly power and to help 
other kings when in danger (Tr. 90, 91 ; 684 A, B). Consideration 
of tiie causes of failure is pursued in what follows, and Tr. 101 ; 
691 A. 
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Fair and good, regarded as the same (Tr. ; Gorg. 474 C) ; he who 
speaks nobly is fair and good (Tr. 423 ; Theajt, 185 E ; also Tr. ii. 84 ; 
Kep. 401 E; Tr.404.; Tim. 88 0; Tr. iii. 51, 52; Euthyd. 271 B; Tr. 
vi. 70 ; Eryx. 398 D ; Tr. iv. 1G6 ; Each. 192 C ; Tr. i 244 ; Protag. 
315 D) ; all the good is fair and the fair not withojut measure (Tr. ii. 
403 ; Tim. 87 C). The instances of the two found in connexion are 
very numerous, for which Asfc’s Lexicon may be consulted, from which 
we may also add Tr. i. 164; Gorg. 470 E ; Tr. 369; Theset. 142 B; 
Tr. iii. 403 ; Farm. 127 B ; Tr. i. 5 to 7 ; Apol. 20 A ; 21 D ; Tr. 498 ; 
Lysis, 216 D ; Tr. 222 ; Gorg. 518 A ; Tr. iii. 530 ; Bymp. 201 C ; Tr. 
ii. 259 ; Kep. 569 A ; Tr. iv. 410 ; Theag. 127 A ; Tr. ii. 109 ; Rep. 425 
D ; Tr. iv. 349 ; Alcib. 1. 124 E. The fair is also joined with the wise 
and just (Tr. iv. 228 ; Hipp. Maj. 289 B ; Tr. iv. 349 ; Alcib. I. 124 E ; 
Tr. V. 354 ; Laws, 854 C), and is opposed to the aiffxp^v (Tr. 50 ; 
Laws, 656 E; Tr. iv. 228; Hipp. Maj. 289 B). 

False estimate of criminality made by law’, as it often happens that of 
two crimes for which punishment has bt en adjudged, that which 
undergoes the worse sentence is the lighter, and that more lightly 
sentenced is the worst (Tr. v. 377; Laws, 867 D); this npplies even 
to cases of murder (807 E); slaves alwnys worse punislied than Tree- 
men (Tr. 378; 808 B); the False mimics the True, in the minds of 
men, so tliat in the unrestrained indulgence of opinion the man opines 
what does not exist, and has never existed or shall never exist (Tr. iv. 
60 ; Phileb. 40 0, D). 

Falsehood and truth sometimes characterise the same person, as, for in- 
stance, the accountant who knows the truth or falsehood of accounts, 
wiiere the truthful man is ho bettor than the liar (Tr. iv. 268 ; Hipp. 

[ Alin. 367 C); persons employ falsehood from craft, not through silli- 
ness or want of intellect (Tr. 266; 365 E) ; the man incapable of it 
and untaught in it cannot be false (Tr. 267, 268 ; 366 B ; 367 A). 
Socrates exhibits the result of this reasoning in a kind of contradic- 
tory statement, that if Ulysses was false he was likewise true, and if 
Achilles was true he was likewise false (Tr. 272 ; 369 B). Achilles 
utters falsehood unwillingly (Tr. 273, 274; 370 A, B, C, D, E) ; the 
false willingly appear better than the false who are so against their 
wills (Tr. 274, 275 ; 371 A, B, 0, D, E); so, too, of tlio willingly bad 
(Tr. 277 ; 373 C) ; the good man commits evil voluntarily, the bad 
man against his will (Tr. 283 ; 376 A, B). Socrates admits the con- 
fusion and contradiction (Tr. 283 ; 376 C) ; falsehood may be em- 
ployed by rulers for the benefit of the ruled (Tr. ii. 143 ; Rep. 459 0) ; 
and as a remedy (Tr. 144 ; 459 D) ; in the case of those marriages 
arranged by state provision, and the procreation of children (ib.) ; 
explained as taking place by a divine allotment, where the ruler only 
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determines (Tr. 144 ; 460 A) ; lucky falsehood (Tr. iii. 4, 5 ; Mono. 71 
D). SoShuk.; * 

“ Tell thou thy earl his divination lies, 

And I will take it as a sweet disgrace, 

And make thee rich for doing me such wrong." 

® 2nd Hinry JV, act i. sc. 1. 

False notions aro the greatest of all misfortunes (Tr. i. 149 ; Gorg. 
458 B). 

" ' witnesses, however numerous, do not confute the statements of 

one that is true (Tr. i. 1G5, 166; Gorg. 471 E; 472 B); is the false 
to be usotl in instruction ? (Tr. ii. 57 ; Rep. 377 A) ; children’s educa- 
tion is generally begun by teaching tliem fables (ib.) ; the false is 
loathsome to the soul more esi>ecially (Tr. 63 ; 382 B) ; it is useless 
to the g<i(is and only to be employed by men remedially or for the 
sake of expediency (Tr. 69 ; 389 B) ; may be made use of by rulers, 
but by them only (ib.). A good deal is said on true and false opinion 
and discourse (Tr. iii, 172 to 178; Sophist, 260 B to 264 B). 

Fame, posthumous, the love of it, present in all but the most slavish ; 
all men of the highest stamp leave nothing undone in order that they 
rafly be well spoken of after death (Tr. iv. 480 ; Epist. ii. 311 B, 0): 
this is a prcK)f tliat the departed have some perception of wliat goes 
on upon earth (Tr. 481 ; 311 D); tliOse who are dead, if they could 
return, would try and correct what was wrong in their past lives ; and 
if we arc eminently good wc shall prize philosophy higher (Tr. 481 ; 
311 E). 

Fancies are not, according to Protagoras, more or less true at one time 
or another (Tr. i. 400 ; Theeot. 167 A). * 

Fancy, or phantasm, is the proper^dcsignation of a bacT and imperfect 
likeness (Tr.j’ii. 133; Sophist, 236 B); fancy, thought, opinion true 
and false, are in our souls (Tr. 177 ; 263 D). 

Fare from .d5gina or Egypt to the Piraeus (Tr. i. 215; Gorg. 511 E). 

Fate of the depraved and of the pious (Tr. i. 230 ; Gorg. 526 B, C). 

Fates, daughters of Necessity, viz., Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos, who 
preside respectively over the past, present, and future (Tr. ii. 308 ; 
Rep. 617 C). 

Father indicted for murder by his son (Tr. i. 460; Eutliyphro. 4 A); 
declared by him to be a pious act (Tr. 462 ; 5 E ; 6 A) ; the case is 
compared with that of the conduct of Zeus towards Cronus (ib.) ; it 
is questioned wliether tlie gods can approve it (Tr. 47^; 15 D). 

Favourite of the mob, his vicissitudes of good fortune with them. After 
alluding to the per|3etuttl grumbling of farmers about weather and 
the rust in corn, he inquires whether the popular hero is more happy, 
at on© time clapped and applauded as the people’s pet, and at another, 
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banished, h'ssed, fined, and led to death (Tr. vi, 47, 48 ; Axioch. 868 

C. D). 

Fear, its uses. On many important occasions it preserves ns, as the two 
things most conducive to victory are confidence against the enemy , 
and fear of a bad name among friends (Tr. v. 37 |^,.Laws, G47 B, 0, 
D); a medicine is suggested for the production of fear, as a whole- 
some discipline (Tr. 38 ; 047 E) ; it is better to prove a man’s temper 
before he is put to the test in practice, and that the licentiousness of 
his disposition should be judged of ut a Dionysiao festival, before he 
is let loose against our wives and daughters (Tr. 42 ; O.'iO A) ; if the 
use of wine is made to conduce to modesty and sensibility to shame, 
it contributes to what is termed a<livine fear (Tr. 73; 671 D) ; fear 
of s]>c.ikiiig before the crowd on account of the misconceptions and 
misajiprL'hensions to whicii it gives rise (Tr. 74; 072 A); fear in- 
spired at the time of the Persian invasion produced modesty, in the 
possession of which the fearful became free and fearless who witliout 
tliis fe »r would never have proteck‘d tem]>le8, tombs, nnd country 
(Tr. 114, 115; 09f) C, D); fear regards what is future (Tr. iv. 175; 
I.*achis, 198 B); if we fear our adversaries we shall make more effective 
preparation to meet them (Tr. 341 ; Alcib. I. 120 C) ; fear of death, 
as if it were tlie gre atest of evils, proceeds from ignorance (Tr. i. 16; 
Apul, 29 A) ; it is uiisuited to the philosopher (Tr. 66 ; Plincd. 67 D, 
E ; 08 A) ; it is conquered by brave men wlio are brave through the 
fear and terror of what is wor&e ; but the philosopher, if he has not 
conquered il, is an absurd exception (Tr. 07 ; 68 D); referred to as a 
spectie to frighten boys or as anniliilution (Tr. 79, 80 ; 77 E) ; the 
supposition timt this fear iflay be allayed by singing a dnily charm 
(ib.); fear alld shame are sufficienkguards against evil (Tr. ii. 150; 
Rep. 405 B) , the latter keeps men from doing wrong to ])urents, the 
former makes them dread the re&entment of a man’s relatives when 
any of their number has been injured (ib.). 

Feast for novices and old men (Tr. iii. 157 ; Sophist, 251 B) ; we should 
invite to our feasts beggars and tho«o who need to be tilled (Tr. i. 308 ; 
Phmd. 233 D, E). CJompare St. Luke xiv. 12 and 13. 

Feebleness of character is never productive of great good or evil (Tr. ii. 
178; Rep. 491 E; 495 B), where it is termed a meagre disposi- 
tion. 

Fees earned by the Sophists, such as Gorgias and Prodicus, enormous, 
contrasting with the practice of the ancients who never took money 
for their wisdom or made an ostenhitious display of it, while tiie 
modems, v,Mth Protagoras at their head, have made more money than 
the most celebrated artists (Tr. iv. 213, 214 ; Hipp. Maj. 282 B, 0, 
D); Hippias cLiims to have done more in this way than any two 
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Sophists that could be named (Tr. 214, 215 ; 282 E) ; fees paid to 
Protagoras (Tr. i. 393, 394; Theset. 161 D); why paid to him, if each 
iuan*8 experience is good for himself alone ? (ib.) ; paid to Sophists 
(Tr. iii. 129 ; Sophist, 233 B ; Tr. 2^1 ; Oratyl. 391 B, C) ; to Gorgias, 
Protagoras, Hippias, Evenus (Tr. i. 5; Apol. 19 E; Tr. ii. 14 ; Rep. 
8S7 D ; 338 B) ; fees are lawful in some cases, but not indispensable 
in matters of high concern (Tr. i. 225 ; Gorg. 520 E) ; Socrates de- 
clares that he never takes fees, and is indignant at tlie practice (Tr. i. 
18 to 20 ; Apol. 31 B ; 33 B). 

Feeling supposed to exist amongst the dead of what goes on upon earth, 
and their disapprobation of excessive grief on their account (Tr. iv. 
205, 206 ; Mcnex. 248 B). 

Feud, an interminable, has always existed between tlio Kchools who 
contend solely for the material, on the one hand, and for the intelli- 
gential and incorporeal, on the other (Tr. iii. 149 ; Sophist, 246 B) ; 
between philosophy and poetry (Tr. ii. 297 ; Rep. 607 C). 

Fewness of the Good ; Hesiod declares that the road to infamy is smooth 
and may be journeyed over without sweat, being short and precipi- 
tous ; this is the fadlU descensus Averni of the Latins (Tr. v. 144 ; 
Ltfws, 718 D, E). 

Fifty 4rachmad demonstration (Tr. iii. 284 ; Cratyl, 384 B). 

Fight with shadows (Tr. ii. 209 ; Rep. 520 D). 

Figure differs from figure ; tliat is, roundness or squareness of figure 
differs from figure in tlie abstract (Tr. iii. 7 ; Meno. 73 D) ; so white 
is a colour and not colour (Tr. 8, 9 ; 74 C) ; what is that figure which 
comprehends curved and straight? (Tr. 9; 74 D, E); is that which 
bounds the solid (Tr. 11 ; 76 A); alwaj^ follows in connexion with 
colour (Tr. 11, 12 ; 75 B ; 76 C> 

Fine gentleman ; reference to one visited by a person in fine clothes 
(Tr. iii. 476, 477 ; Symp. 174 A). 

Fire confounded with gas in a state of ignition, as it is said to return to 
vapour when extinguished (Tr. ii. 355 ; Tim. 49 C) ; we ought not to 
speak of fire or water as absolutely such, but of body in the fiery or 
liquid state (Tr. 356 ; 49 D, E ; 50 and following) ; is fire a thing per 
86, and all the objects of sense the only existences, so that there is 
nothing cognisable by the intellect? (Tr. 357 ; 51 B) ; fire penetrates all 
other matter (Tr. 366, 367 ; 58 B) ; the kinds of fire are many, as 
flame and the light which flows from it (Tr. 367 ; 58 C) ; fire is the 
destroyer of equilibrium (Tr. 367, 368 ; 59 A) ; fire coi^olidates some 
things, and does not dissolve others, while water dissolves earth not 
compact, and other earth is so compact as only to be melted by fire 
(Tr. 370 ; 60 E) ; pyramid is the atomic form of fire (Tr. vi. 157, 158 ; 

Tim. Locr.OSA, B, 0, D). 
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Firat-bom ; customs at birth referred to (Tr. i. 892» 898 ; Theaet. 160 B ; 
161 A). ‘ 

Fish, pouds for breeding them, in the Nile and royal lakes (Tr. iii. 200, 
201 ; Statesm. 2G4 C ) ; not to be drugged or captured in certain pri- 
vileged places (Tr. v. 311, 312; Laws, 824 B). 

Fibbing, the art of, dichotomized to a wearisome extent (Tr. iii. 110 ; 
Soi)hist, 221 B, C). 

Fitness and design in the universe ; has the safety and well-being of 
the whole yi view ; suitable agencies control the minutest suffering 
and action for the general good ; man is an infinitesimal part of 
the world, and all that happens is not that he may be personally 
happy, but that the greatest sum of happiness may be insured to the 
whole (Tr. v. 440, 441 ; Laws, 903 B, C, D). 

Fixed, nothing is, in the arguments and souls of the advocates of per- 
petual flux (Tr. i. 415, 416; Thea3t. 180 B) ; they are always at war 
with the idea of anything firm and settled (ib.). 

Flame (Tr. ii. 367 ; Tim. 58 C). 

Flabhing out of wisdom (Tr. iii. 480 ; Symp. 175 E). 

Flattering reception and dismissal of tbe versatile poet or imitator from 
the model state (Tr. ii, 77, 78, 79; Rep. 396 E; 397 A, B, C. D, E; 
398 A, B), 

Flattery on the part of the lover is often against the best interest of 
the object praised (Tr. i, 307 ; Phaedr. 233 A) ; the flatterer is styled 
a dire beast and great bane (Tr. 315 ; 240 B) ; it invades the pro- 
vince of pnlitics, legislation, gymnastics, physic, righteousness, 
or justice (Tr. 156 ; Gorg, 464 B, C) ; aims at what is agreeable 
but not at what is best*<(Tr. 157; 465 A); feigns (Tr. 157; 464 
D); he dwtinguishes culinary ^ and cosmetic flattery (Tr. 157; 
465 B). 

Flesh ; its use is to moisten the bones, and nothing known of its mus- 
cular machinery (Tr. ii. 386, 387 ; Tim. 73 E ; 75 A) ; the tongue, 
however, is the seat of a special sense (Tr. 387 ; 75 A). 

Flight from earthly evils is a studying to bear the likeness of the gods 
(Tr. i. 411; Themt. 176 B). 

Flow and motion, the source of all becoming and production (Tr. i. 3S2, 
392; ThefiDt. 152 E; 160 D). 

Flowering trees (Tr. i. 304 ; Phaedr. 230 B) ; fi agrancy of (ib.). 

Flowers represented as the food and resting-place of Love (Tr. iii, 520 ; 
Symp. 196 A). 

Fluctuating in their reasonings, said of the advocates of a perpetual 
flow (Tr. i. 415 ; Theaet. 179 E). 

Flux, the advocates of, as opposed to tliose who maintain that all thin^ 
stand still (Tr. i. 415, 416 ; Theaet. 181 A, B). 
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Foes never come on boldly when pluck is shown (Tr. iii. 572; Symp. 
Tr. 221 A, B). • 

Folly and intelligence are two opposed conditions inconsistent with the 
dictum of Protagoras (Tr. iii. 287 ; Cratyl. 386 B, C) ; the folly of 
persons having a high notion of their capabilities who can never think 
alike on the saifle subject (Tr. i. 232 ; Gorg, 527 E). 

Food of the mind (Tr. i. 242, 243 ; Protag. 313 E ; 314 A, B) ; is not 
carried or to be carried in a common vessel which may communicate 
a bad flavour to the food, but itself taints the vessel, that is the mind , 
which carries it (ib.). 

Fools are influite in number (Tr. i.276 ; Protag. 346 C) ; fool is a mad- 
man (Tr. iv. 377 ; Alcib. II. 130 C; ; are not to be regarded or replied 
to (Tr. 272; Hipp. Min. 369 D); if we aro wise, all men will trust 
us, but if without understanding they will resist us (Tr. i. 490, 491 ; 
Eysia, 210 B, O, D) ; neither fools nor wise men philosophize (Tr. iii, 
536, 537 ; Symp. 204 A) ; fools are not conscious of their defects (ib.) ; 
they overstep the rules of art (Tr. ii. 28 ; Rep. 350 B) ; a multitude 
of fools a less formidable auditory than a few wise men to a man of 
understanding (Tr. iii. 516, 517 ; Symp. 194 A, B). 

Foreigners made generals and magistrates in Athens (Tr. iv. 307 ; lo. 
541 C). 

Form and matter, the two principles of the created world ; matter is 
the substratum, form decides the shape ; their joint product is body, 
earth, water, tire (Tr. vi. 156, 157 ; Tim. Locr. 97 E). 

Fortitude ; the difficulty of defining it ; is, according to Eaches, when 
wise and x>rndent, manliness (Tr. iv. 167 ; Eaches, 192 D). See 
Courage. Socrates declines to teach ’t as not knowing what it is 
(Tr. 178 ; 200 A, B, C, D, E ; ^Tr. 179 ; 201 A, B, C). 

Fortuitous concourse, a following the impulse of chance inherent in 
natural bodies and fitting them for the position assigned them ; out 
of such a chance-medley of ojip^BiteB the heaven is said to have origi- 
nated (Tr. V. 412 ; Eaws, 889 A, B, C) ; if things did not originally 
exist, and were produced, was it by the creative power of a God, or by 
some self-producing or fortoitous agency? (Tr. iii. 180; Sophist, 265 
0). Thecetetus inclines the former assumption, and is assured by 
the stranger that time w|[ll fortify this conclusion, so that to reason 
on it will bo needless (jtr. 180 ; 265 D). 

Fortune and various accidents are at the fountlation of all our institu- 
tions ; war, disease, b^d seasons, all exert their influence on human 
af&irs; it is well to say that God and fortune, and occasion, coupled 
with divine agency, govern every mortal contingency (Tr. v. 128 ; Eaws, 
709 A, B, C) ; good fortune comes only to the few, in this life, though 
there is ^ood hope beyond the grave (Tr. vi. 4; Epinom. 973 C), 


/ 

/ 
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Fonntains are to te erected, in addition to public highways, and drains, 
and dams, in order properly to irrigate the fields, and tliese, whether 
natural springs or artificially constructed, are to be directed into 
proper channels and led* into the sanctuaries of the gods (Tr. v. 206 
to 208 ; Laws, 761 A, B, C, D). 

Fox and lion, the fable of, applied to com all flowilig into Sparta but 
never flowing out again (Tr. iv. 316; Alcib. I. 122 E) ; of Archilo- 
chus with his wiles and greedy nature dragged unobserved in the 
background (Tr. ii. 44 ; Rep. 365 C). 

Foxland, humorously spoken of as the country of Socrates (Tr. i. 194 ; 
Gorg. 495 D). 

Frequenters of courts of law are greatly more at home there than the 
philosophers (Tr. i. 407 ; Theaet. 172 C, D) ; the praetitiotiers there 
talk against time, and the Clepsydra (Tr. 407; 172 K); must be kept 
to the record and address themselves to the judge and the matter in 
hand without irrelevancy (ib.) 

Friends ; are we to give them what is hurtful in giving them their own ? 
(Tr. ii. 7, 8 ; Rep. 332 B) ; doing good to good friends and evil to evil 
friends (Tr. 1 1 ; 335 A) ; whether is the lover or the loved the friend ? 
(Tr. i. 493; Lysis, 213 A) ; friends have their property in common 
(Tr. 486; 207 C); better to have friends tlian horses, dogs, or quails 
(Tr. 492; 211 D, E); many ore loved by their enemies and hat^ by 
their friends (Tr, 493 ; 213 A); who else are mutual friends? (Tr. 
494; 213 B, C); the evil are hostile to tlie evil, on the principle that 
like is friendly to like, for they are never, as evil, consistent (Tr. 495 ; 
214 C). 

Friendship; what is it in th&*abstract? what is its fundamental basis? 
(Tr. i. 502 ; Lysis, 210 C) ; it is dec^red that the question about what 
friendship is has not been solved (Tr. 507 ; 223 B) ; tests of enduring 
friendship are small anger for great offences, pardoning unintentional 
affronts, and striving to avert wh^ is done intentionally (Tr. 307 ; 
Phaadr. 233 B) ; not strong hatred fijr trifles (ib.) ; is an impossibility 
to tyrants (Tr. 213 ; Gorg. 510 C). \ 

Frogs, men like, dwelling by the sea (Tr.M. 118; Phrod. 109 B). 

Frosts, terrible, in Putidcea (Tr. iii. 57o\ Symp. 220 B) ; protection 
against them by felt ajid ramskins (ib.). \ 

Frying-pan, out of, into the fire, a proverb; “put of smoke into the fire" 
(Tr. ii. 259 ; Rep. 569 B). \ 

Fugitives from prison described as seizing d»ything that comes in 
their way, for disguise (Tr. i. 43 ; Grit. 53 D).\ 

Function of the soul is a taking thought ; can it^ be performed by any 
other existing thing, and is not life a function of the soul ? (Tr. iil 
32 ; Rep.t353 D) ; is life a virtue of the soul ? (Ti\ 32 ; ^3 E). 
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Funeral of priests is to be superior to that of other citizens ; the at- 
tendants are to wear white robes, and a chorus of fifteen boys and 
girls is to surround the bier and sing, in strophe and antistrophe, a 
hymn in praise of the defunct (Tr, v. 508 ; Laws, 947 B) ; in the case 
of private persons, their sepulchres are not to be in places capable of 
cultivation, scf as to encroach on the food of the living ; mounds 
only such as five men can heap in five days to cover them, and the 
stone pillars to be only large enough for an encomium of four heroic 
verses ; the funeral to be moderate and take place on the third day 
(Tr. 528, 529; 958 D; 959 A*). 

Funeral oration, its fulsomeness (Tr. iv. 184; Menex. 234 C); its ex- 
citing efiect (ib.) ; prepared long beforehand for the occasion, like 
the obituaries in the “ Times (ib.) 

Fuss made about a principle (Tr. i. 415 ; Thesst. 179 D). 

Future punishment ; wo are none of us born immortal, nor would it 
conduce to happiness if we were so; evil and good have no value in 
things without life ; we must put faith in the sacred traditions which 
teach that the soul is immortal, and that it will be judged after it is 
freed from the body. And then follows description of the man poor 
un soul (Tr. iv. 514 ; Epist. vii. 334 E ; 335 A, B, C ; Tr. ii. 304 ; Rep. 
014 B and following; Tr. i, 120 to 123; Phesd. Ill C, D, E; 112 A, 
B, C, D, E;113 A, B, C, D,E). 


G. 

Gadfly, or horsefly, spoken of, as stirring into activity the great lazy 
well-bred horse of Athens (Tr. i. 18 ; Apol. 30 E). 

Gain and loss disputed about ; do people solicitous for gain or lucre 
know that it is worthless? (Tr. iv. 435 ; Hipparch. 22^A); such termed 
rogues and pickpockets, though many cheat themselves with what is 
cheap through ignorance (Tr. 435 ; 225 B) ; Socrates declares gain 
to be a good, and that it is only ignorance which makes people over- 
rate what is valueless (Tr. 437 ; 226 D, E ; 227 A) ; gain is contrarj' 
to loss, which is an evil (Tr. 440 ; 228 D). The whole dialogue is a 
good specimen of the Socratic negative procedure, which leaves the 
subject pretty much as it was at starting, after the statement of some 
pros and cons. 

Galling of the fetter that had been placed on the leg of Socrates 
relieved by scratching (Tr. i. 57 ; Ph®d. 60 C). 

Game laws, hunting of men in war, or piracy by sea, not to be indulged, 
nor crafty capture of birds by boys, nor night-huntihg with dogs or 
twisted snares, nor is the fowler to range over ploughed lands or 
sacred places (Tr. v. 311, 312 ; Laws, 823 E ; 824 B) ; nor are fish to 
be taken by means of intoxicating drugs (Tr. 312 ; 824 f). 
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Gaping, spoken of Eua infectious, where Critias is said to have been 
pressed with the doubts of his fellow-<iisputant, like those who, 
seeing persons gaping in front of them, are aiFected similarly (Tr. iv. 
135; Charm. 169 C); and turning giddy before the Judge in Hades, 
as a worse case than that of the awkward philosopher before a 
human tribunal (Tr. i. 231 ; Gorg. 527 A. See ulso Gorg. 486 B, 
where this helplessness and hoj)elc88 confusion is described). 

Gardens of the Muses, said to be flowing with honey, from which the 
poets, like bees on the wing, collect their sweets, inspired as the 
magnet magnetizes a string of rings of iron ; the poet is a light and 
winged and sacred thing incapable of making verse without inspira- 
tion (Tr. iv. 296; lo. 534 B). 

Generation, does it spring from putrefaction caused by heat and cold? 
(Tr. i. 102; Phscd. 96 B; Tr. hi. 212; Statesm. 271 A); opposed to 

^ ovcia (Tr. ii. 214; Rep. 525 C; Tr. iv. 83; Phileb. 53 C); of the 
Cosmos (Tr. ii. 331, 353; Tim. 27 A; 48 A); of men (Tr. v. 242; 
Laws, 781 E); opposed to decay (Tr. iii. 419; Farm. 136 B); 
coupled with motion (Tr. iii. 336, 337 ; Cratyl. 411 C) ; for further 
examples consult Ast’s Lexicon. 

Gentleness and smoothness in study, compared to the flow of oil (Tr. 
i. 371 ; Thefct. 144 B). 

Geometric equality, its influence among gods and men (Tr. i. 210, 211 ; 
Gorg. 508 A) ; geometric crux^ which has greatly puzzled commen- 
tators (Tr. hi. 29, 30 ; Meno. 87 A). Dr. 'UTiewoirs explanation of 
this case may be consistent with the original ; but if so, it makes 
the original very unmeaning, or a useless truism, as it amounts to 
asserting that two right-apgled isosceles triangles with the same 
hypothenuse ^e in every respect ejual. It is true, Euchd’s propo- 
sitions may be supposed not to be known ; but even then the illus- 
tration is bad, as it is only a case of two more general ones ; the first, 
that every isosceles triangle, whether rectangular or not, is equal to 
another with the same base and opposite angle ; the second, that 
every right-angled triangle, whether isosceles or not, will be capable 
of inscription in a circle though it may not be a half square. Geo- 
metric investigations prove the existence of intuitive conceptions 
only waiting the questioner to call them into full activity (Tr. 21 ; 

82 B) : what is the linear length whose square is eight ? (Tr. 22, 23 ; 

83 A, B, C) ; value of admitted ignorance as a step to knowledge 
(Tr. 24 ; 84 A) ; reference to the torpedo touch (Tr. 25 ; 84 B ;) the 
boy by his replies arrives at truth entirely drawn from within ; that 
is, he exhibits the existence of true opinions, or notions, or conoep- 
tions, altogether his own, that have been stirred up in him like a 
forgotten^dream (Tr. 25 ; 84 O) ; this fact is used as an argument for 
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the soul’s pre-existence and immortality (Tr. 28; 86 A, B); the 
divine origin of geomet^ is asserted (Tr. ii. 361 ; Tim. 53 E) ; and 
that the geometricians are dear to the gods (ib.). 

Geometrlze, 6 Oeos del yeio^frpet: this statement is attributed to Plato 
by Plutarch (Conv. Disp. lib. viii. 2 ; Mor. t. iii. p. 663 D, ed. Wytten- 
bach); though* he says it is nowhere clearly written in any of liis 
books, but it bears the character of Plato. 

Geometry, admirable description of its processes, its postulates of odd 
and even, of the three fundamental forms of angles, acute, right and 
obtuse, and of the possibility of diagrams as a self-evident basis upon 
which all arc agreed, without reasoning, for the sake of the ultimate 
deduction (Tr. ii. 200 ; Eep. 510 C) ; the diagrams are not what the 
geometricians have in their minds, but the truths they are sup- 
posed imperfectly to resemble ; nor do they, the geometers, make any 
statement about the squares and diameters they actually draw, but 
only about the ideal squares and diameters (Tr. 200, 216 ; 510 D, 
E; 527 A). These passages, with some of John Locke’s on the same 
subject of diagrams, ought to have rectified certain misconceptions 
tvhich still attach to our modem mathematicians and metaphysi- 
c4ans. Geometry is declared to be essential in war (Tr. 215; Rep. 
526 C); in laying out camps and choosing positions only a small 
attainment in it, and the science of numerical calculation, is requi- 
site, though much more for the beholding the idea of the Good 
(Tr, 215, 216 ; 526 D) ; it is advantageous if it compels us to regard 
essential existence (Tr. 216 ; 526 E ; Tr. vi. 32 ; Epinom. 990 D to 
end) ; its empirical steps at variance with its tnatment as belonging 
to the pure cognitive faculty (Tr. ii.^16 ; 527 A ; see also Tr. 200 ; 
510 D, E) ; it has to do with#the ever-exi stent, ndt the perishable 
(Tr. 210 ; 527 13) ; its study to bo enforced on the young in the model 
state (Tr. 217 ; 527 C); the study of solid geometry should properly 
come before that of astronomy (Tr. 217, 218; 528 A, B) ; of three 
dimensions (ib.) ; little studied and appreciated in states (ib.) ; would 
be different if the taste for it were more widely spread, which is now 
growing, happily (Tr. 218 ; 528 C) ; difference between geometry of 
two dimensions and solid geometry of three (Tr. 218 ; 528 D). It is 
hardly to be wondered at that, at a time when Euclid’s elements 
were not brought into a connected series of dependent tmths, and when 
mental philosophy was in its infancy, more was expected from 
geometry and number and motive force than they were capable of 
performing. Geometry undoubtedly is a field whmly peculiar to 
itself, where our mental intuitions alone, without the aid of sense, 
appear to carry us into the region of real and definite discovery, and 
certainly seemed to encourage the notion that through it men might 
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attain the remoter realisation of the ultimate existence and highest 
good. Both geometry and number deal Vith the conceptions of the 
infinite, and motive force and that which controls the planetary 
revolutions seemed to he peculiarly allied to the self-originating 
energy of the soul. A certain measure of mysticism was therefore 
natural, if not inevitable, in the outset of speculative thought. 
These recondite investigations wore not to be laid open to men 
devoid of instruction ; they will only be laughed at by the multitude, 
though nothing can surpass the enthusiasm with wliich they will 
be regarded by a better class of students (Tr. iv. 484 ; Epist. ii. 
314 A). If such things could be written or spoken of before the 
common crowd efficiently, what better thing than to lay nature bare 
before the gaze.of all ? But he doubts whether the benefit anticipated 
would accrue. In some it will breed contempt, in others a vain 
assumption and inflation (Tr. 524 ; Epist. vii. 341 D, E). He goes 
on to expound the difference between the diagram and the mental 
conception of a circle ; what is done by the turner is at variance with 
what is ideally conceived (Tr. 52.o ; 343 A). So, too, in morals; not 
even Lynceus can make the mentally degraded see (Tr. 528 ; 344 
A); only by long attrition, and question and answer in a frirtidly 
spirit, has intelligence and reasoning power flashed forth (344 B) ; 
if what has been most carefully elaborated is committed to writing, 
after that it is not the gods but men who have dcfttroyed their own 
understandings iTr, 529 ; 344 D) ; Dionysius is arraigned by Plato for 
publishing his own spticulations from unworthy motives (344 E). 
In the Laws he again touches geometry, number, astronomy, which 
he thinks need not bo enforced on all to the fullest extent ; but only 
what it is desgraceful not to kn^w (Tr. v. 300, 301, 543; 817 E ; 
818 A, B; 966 E; 967 A). 

Germinating of plants is vigorous and healthy when it starts well at 
first, and so with men who, according as they l)egiii vigorously and 
are well trained, become either the tamest and divinest of animals or 
the most savage (Tr. v. 214, 215, 250 ; Laws 765 E ; 766 A ; 788 D). 

Ghosts ; the half incorporeal souls of bad men linger and flit about the 
places where the body is buried (Tr. i. 84, 117; Phsed. 81 C, D ; 
108 A, B) ; good men’s souls do not wander after death (ib.). 

Giants, the stories of their battles, and also of gods and heroes, ought 
to be discountenanced on the part of the poets (Tr. ii. 59; Bep 
378 0). 

yiyvdxTKw, in the sense of “ know,’* used much like oT5a, derived 
an obsolete elSo) or fSco, only this last means primarily knowing by 
eight, as in its preterite, eldoy. This mediate knowledge dififere from 

, that aoqiured by reflection, for which the compound (r^yotda is more 
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employed. See arvvirjfxi,^ It is cognate with yvSxnt^ yvoi<rr6s, yvi^pt- 
fxos yvdfirjf and compounds : yvdtfit) signifies a sentiment, a thought, 
opinion, judgment, wise saying. In yvS}(ris^ which Plato regards as 
specially directed to the acquisition of eternal truths, is also conveyed 
the notion of m^^stical or profound knowledge. Ignorance is expressed 
by &yvoia. It differs from iLyyaxTiUy which is opj) 08 ed to yywtris ; the 
latter having respect to the uv, the former to the 6y. An etymo- 
logical derivation of yytcfxr}, as if from yoy^s ywfirja-is, is put forward 
(Tr. hi. 337 ; Cratyl. 411 D); also <Tu><f>po(rvvT} from (rwrrjpla (ppoy^ff^us, 
and crvy€(ris from a-vyitvai, and ^irto’T'fjfiri from eiro/xai, to follow (Tr. 
338 ; 412 A). See iTri<Trafxai. 

Giddy, by perpetual turning, causes those that are so to fancy that 
objects are turning. 

“ He that Is giddy thinks the world turns round.” 

Shakesp., Tamivg of the Shrew, Act iv. sc, 2. 

(Tr. iii. .336 ; Cratyl. 411 C) ,* the soul wanders and is giddy, like as 
though it were drunk (Tr. i. 82 ; Phmd. 79 C) ; very old men are 
^iddy (Tr. iii. 336; Cratyl. 411 B) ; the philosopher is laughed at 
and turns dizzy, with thoughts suspended on high, a subject of 
ridicule for Thracian damsels (Tr. i. 410 ; Thc8Bt, 175 D). 

Gifts of the gods thrown aside and treated with contempt (Tr. i. 18; 
Apol. 30 C, D). 

yvwBi (fiuTtip (Tr. iv. 439 ; Hipparch. 228 B ; Tr. i. 273 ; Protag. 343 
B; Tr. iii. 128 ; Charm. 164 D; Tr. iv. 74, 75 ; Phileb. 48 C ; Tr. i. 
304 ; Phmdr. 229 E ; Tr. iv. 429 ; Ilivals, 138 A ; Tr. iv. 348, 349 ; 
Alcib. I. 124 B). 

7 P«/ 4 az, of Hipparchus, “ Go thy %ay thinking justly Do not deceive 
your friends ” (Tr. iv. 439, 440 ; Hipp. 228 B) ; “ Suretyship is un- 
sure ” (Tr. iii. 128, 129; Charm. 165 A). 

God, the measure of all things ; the tem{)erate man is a friend of the 
deity, and for him to sacrifice to the gods and to serve them with 
prayers and ofteriiigs is most conducive to a happy life (Tr. v. 140 ; 
Laws, 716 C, D) ; the gods are not less careful of small things than of 
great (Tr. 434 ; 900 C) ; nothing is concealed from tliem, however 
trivial, that is an object of perception or knowledge (Tr. 436 ; 901 C) ; 
the gods are not careless from indolence, and if they neglect small 
afi&irs they do so intentionally (Tr. 437 ; 901 E) ; man is the most 
godfearing of animals (ib.) ; to see and hear small thij^gs is more diffi- 
cult than to see and hear great ; but to bear and to guard and control 
small things is easier (Tr. 438 ; 902 B, 0, D) ; physicians look to 
small ailments as at the bottom of great ; pilots and politicians, too, 
and masons, need small stones to fill the interstices of larger ones. 
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Bat God is not inferior to the human workman (Tr. 439 ; 902 E) ; 
God of Friendship (Tr. i. 463; Euthyph. 6 B); God is only visible 
to mind (Tr. vi. 153 ; Tim. Locr. 96 C) ; the nature of the gods can- 
not be seduced by bribes (Tr. iv. 395 ; Alcib. II. 149 D) ; God is the 
cause of the revolution of the planetary masses (Tr.rri. 20; Epin. 983 
B) ; God willing, as a devout qualification (Tr. iv. 288 ; Ion, 530 B) ; 
God may be brought in unawares, as a guest, like angels (Tr. iii. 
103; Sophist, 216 B) ; God only knows, says Soei-ates, whether his 
death or the lives of Ijis aceu>ers and judges will have the better 
issue (Tr. i. 29; Apol. 42 A); propriety of the qualification “God 
willing” (Tr. iv. 371 ; Alcib. i. 135 D). 

God, out of a machine, detis ex machivd (Tr. iv. 468 ; Cleitoph. 
407 A) ; God should always be dcscrilx^d ns He is, wht thcr in epic, 
lyric, or tragic verse (Tr. ii. 59; Rep. 379 A); is good, causes no evil, 
but only success (Tr. GO ; 379 B) ; He is not the cause of. all things, 
but of our blessings only, which are fewer than our misfortunes (Tr. 
60; 379 C); not the author of evil (ib.: Tr. Gl, 72 ; 380 B; 391 E); 
not a conjuror, nor one who undergoes change of shape (Tr. 61 ; 380 
D): cannot change for the better, and will not change for the w^rse 
(Tr. 62 ; 381 B, C); does not roam at night (Tr. G2 ; 381 E); abhors 
the truly false (Tr. 63 ; 382 A); needs no false ix)et in Himself (Tr. 
63 ; 382 D) ; does not deceive from fear, and is absoluttly simple, 
nor does He utter untruth in signs or dreams (Tr. G3, 64 ; 382 E) ; 
nothing but help from Him will stem the comiption of i)opular meet- 
ings or public men (Tr. 179 ; 492 E) ; the state is prcserv'cd by God's 
providence (ib.) ; He is the absolute Maker and producer of all things 
in heaven, and earth, and uncler it (Tr. 285 ; 5^6 C) ; is His existence 
to be denied, or is it to be imagined fliat He partly makes all things 
and partly not? (Tr. 285 ; 596 D). 

Gods, are they bettered by sacrifices and prayers ^ (Tr. i. 472, 475; 
Euthyph. 13 C; 15 A); what is the etfect of these? (Tr. 473; 
13 E) ; they are evidence of holiness, which is a knowledge of pray- 
ing and sacrificing, or of making presents to tlie gods, and begging 
from them in turn (Tr. 474 ; 14 B, C, D) ; the idea of barter suggested, 
or of gain only on the human side (Tr. 474 ; 14 E) ; the conclusion 
is, that holiness is agreeable to them, not advantageous (Tr. 475; 
15 B) ; the gods care equally for small things as well as great, and are 
inexorable to the wicked (Tr. vi. 15; Epinom. 980 D ; also 980 A, B, 
0, in connexion ; and Laws, Tr. v. 410, 411 ; 888 A, B, C, D, E), 
where the disbelief in them or their providence over the world, or in 
their righteous procedure, is touched on. Gods and divine men are to 
be called by the names most agreeable to them (Tr. iii. 816; 
Cratyl. 40CPE; Tr. i. 322; Plifladr. 216 A.) So, speaking of Aphro- 
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dite, Socrates says, “ T^ie terror which T experience in reference to 
naming the gods is above what is human ” (Tr. iv. 6 ; Phileb. 12 C). 
With this compare the ^<ms vor* dcrrly el T<i5* avr^ <f>l\ov 

KeKK‘nfx4v(f>, ^schyl. 1^0. The world is described as “ an 

image of the oFcrlasting gods, endued with motion and life, which, 
when the Creator beheld, He loved it, and being gladdened. He 
deigned further to elaborate it, so as to equal the jiattem.” Com- 
pare, “ And God saw everything that He had made, and behold it 
was very good*" (Genesis i. 31). I did not observe Stallbaum’s 
reference till after I had noted the parallelism. Are not to be ill- 
spoken of (Tr. iv. 459 ; Minos, 319 A) ; whether the gods exist or 
not is not stated by Protagoras (Tr. i. 395 ; Thea3t. 162 E) ; evil has 
no place among them (Tr. 411 ; 176 A). The gods do not plot and 
fight against one another (Tr. ii. 59 ; Rep. 378 B) ; their descen- 
dants are not what the poets represent (Tr. 72 ; 391 E) ; why called 
gods, Beol^ from Oeeiv (Tr. iii. 309; Cratyl. 397 C) ; were originally 
sun, moon, earth, stars, heaven, which were seen to travel in a perpe- 
tual round, whence they were termed “ runners,” and this designation 
^as then applied to other deities (ib.); their real names unknown 
to us, and not to be inquired into (Tr. 316 ; 400 D, E). Compare 
with this the reverence for the divine name in the Attic tragedians, 
the Hffris troT* 4<Trl of .®schylus, and among the ancient Jews. 
The gods are invoked at death with propriety (Tr. i. 126, 127 ; Phaed. 
117 C); said by some to have dispensed misfortunes to good men, 
and prosperity to the wicked ; also to be reconciled to injustice by 
necromancy and the intervention of seers and enchanters, who beset 
the gates of the rich, and persuade 1;hem to employ their services 
(Tr. ii. 43 ; Rep. 364 B, C); db they exist or dothej^ care for human 
affairs, or may they not be bent by prayers and sacrifices, seeing we 
know nothing of them, but through the poets ? (Tr. ii. 45 ; Rep. 365 
B, E). 

Goethe s theory of blue anticipated, as resulting from white and black, 
though, with Goethe, the white is rather a colourless or milky haze 
(Tr. ii. 379 ; Tim. 68 C). 

Gold and silver, not the proper aim of guardians, but only the pursuit 
of viriue (Tr. ii. 320 : Tim. 18 B); it would not aVkil us if we could 
convert all the rocks about us into gold if we knew not how to use it 
(Tr. iii. 74 ; Euthyd. 288 E) ; its acquisition, less than that of friends 
(Tr, i. 492 ; Lys. 211 D, E) ; is inferior to the compqpitions of Lysias 
(Tr. 302 ; Phsedr. 228 A) ; the separation of gold and diamonds from 
mixed earthy substances spoken of (Tr. iii. 266 ; Statesm. 803 E) ; 
exchanged for brass trinkets (Tr. 568, 569 ; Symp. 219 A) ; tried in 
the fire (Tr. ii. 96, 191 ; Rep. 413 D; 503 A); if a mah’s soul were 
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made of gold, would he not try it in the fire? (Tr. i. 184; Gorg. 
486 D). * 

Gongs, their vibrations protracted for a long time till grasped with the 
hands (Tr. i. 257 ; Protag. 329 A). 

Good, the, and Beautiful, coupled like the agreeable ^d the just (Tr. v. 
69 ; Laws, 663 B ; Tr, ii. 403 ; Tim. 87 C) ; see also Beautiful. The good 
and evil of things depends on circumstances (Tr. i. 264 ; Protag. 334 
B, D ; Tr. iii. 491 to 497 ; Symp. 181 A ; 183 D) ; the good states- 
man (Tr. iii. 277 ; Statesm. 309 D) ,* good, its nature ; where present 
nothing else is wanting (Tr. iv. 96, 97 ; Philcb. 60 C) ; good passes 
over for shelter to the fair (Tr. 104, 105 ,* 64 E) ; good and evil, how 
possessing good in common, so far as pleasure is concerned (Tr. 6, 7 ; 
13 A) ; good is perfect, self-sufficient, and universally desired (Tr. 23 ; 

20 D) ; requires no addition (Tr. 23 ; 20 E) ; would any prefer to 
possess intellect, and understanding, and science, and memory of all 
things, without pleasure or pain, and wholly apathetic? (Tr. 26; 

21 E) ; good is not an unmixcd condition of this sort (Tr. 27 ; 22 C) ; 
the good and the just are difficult to discuss, as all do not look upon 
them in the same light (Tr. i. 341 ; Phaedr. 263 A) ; men are not 
good by nature, or otherwise they could be easily distinguished (Tr. 
iii. 33 ; Meno, 89 B) ; and these good natures should be carefully 
guarded in an acropolis (ib. ; also Tr. vi. 89 ; Virtue, 378 E) ; good 
men are rare, earnest persons are few and invaluable (Tr. iii. 99 ; 
Euthyd. 306 D) ; they come into existence with most difficulty (Tr. 
vi. 30 ; Epinom. 989 B, C) ; 

" Because sweet flowcffs are slow and weeds make haste." 

, * Shakesp., Richard 111,, act li. sc. 3. 

t 

“ You said that Idle weeds are fast in growth." — Ibid., act iii. sc. 1. 

Good writers do not hawk their writings in the provinces (Tr. iv. 163 ; 
Lach. 183 B) ; good men would like to live their lives over again 
with a view to correct what was amiss (Tr. iv. 480, 481 ; Epist. ii. 
311 D) ; test for the nature of good men and children (Tr. vi. 89 ; 
Virtue, 379 A, B) ; this goodness a divine quality, and inspired by the 
gods (Tr. 90; 379 0, D) ; good will bo friend to good (Tr. i. 606; 
Lys. 222 C) ; is it akin to everything ? (ib.) ; represented as hostile 
to good (Tr. 496, 497; 215 0); Hesiod declares like hostile to like 
(ib.); what is the greatest good? (Tr. 142, 143; Gorg. 452 D); 
good is grea^jr to be oneself freed from misconception than to free 
another (Tr. i. 185, 186; Gorg. 487 E; 488 A, B) ; so termed from 
the presence of good things, and evil from that of evil, and their pre- 
sence or absence is a cause of rejoicing or of pain ; this is mode the 
basis of tke definition of the good and the bad (Tr. 199 ; 498 D, E) ; 
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what is good is worthy gf frequent repetition (Tr..l99 ; 498 D, E) ; 
if good is the pleasant, are not good and bad the same ? (Tr. 200 ; 499 

B) ; all we do should be for the sake of the good, and not good be 
done for the sake of other things (Tr. 201 ; 499 E) ; true as applied to 
the pleasant (Tg. 201 ; 500 A, and following) ; are the good and the 
pleasant tlje same ? (Tr. 209 ; 506 C) ; we are good by the presence 
of virtue (Tr. 209 ; 506 D) ; does not arise at random, but by order, 
rectitude, and art (ib. ; Tr. 209 ; 506 E) ; applies to a moderate soul 
(Tr. 209; 507 A); to make his fellow-citizens good is the chief aim 
of a virtuous man (Tr. 217 ; 514 A) ; only to bo done by one who is 
experienced in what Ije leaches (Tr. 218 ; 514 E); is there a good 
which is desired, not for its results, but absolutely for its own sake? 
(Tr. ii. 34 ; Rep. 357 B) ; for example, joy and the pure sense of 
lasting pleasure (ib.) ; is there a good which is prized both for this 
and its results, such as wisdom, sight, and health? (Tr. 35; 357 

C) ; there is a third good which we treasure for its lucrative results 
(Tr. 35 ; 357 D) ; righteousness is placed in the second rank of these 
three classes (Tr. 35 ; 358 A) ; what is it apart from its results ? 
CTi. 35 ; 358 B) ; what is the greatest good in a state at which the law- 
giver aims ? (Tr, 146 ; 462 A) ; that which binds it together in a com- 
munity of the same pleasures and pains (Tr. 146, 147; 462 B) ; the 
words “ mine” and “ not mine” ought never to be heard together at 
the same time (Tr. 147; 462 C). Grote remarks that in the Prota- 
goras, Socrates strives to identify the good a])d the pleasurable, in 
the Gorgias ho maintains the reverse (Plato, vol. i. 208). 

Good and beautiful, are they among non-existences, and only perpe- 
tually produced ? (Tr. i. 388; Theset. 157 B); or are they real 
entities ? (Tr. 63, 64 ; rha3d. 6i D) ; good is never Without its anta- 
gonistic evil in tliis world (Tr. 411 ; Theajt. 176 A); very good men 
and very bad men are the exception, the vast mass of mankind being 
intermediate (Tr. 94 ; Phmd. 90 A) ; good men go unbidden to the 
entertainments of the good (Tr. iii. 477 ; Sjunp. 174 B) ; they bear 
grief more patiently than other men (Tr. ii. 293 ; Rep. 603 E) ; they 
are often destroyed through envy and unjust prejudice (Tr. i. 15; 
Apol. 28 A); their souls do not wander after death (Tr. 84; 
Phmd. 81 C, D); can the good and fair be seen by the bodily 
eye? (Tr. 63, 64; Phasd. 65 D); the good man never deceives 
another nor says what is not true (Tr. ii. 6 ; Rep. 331 A) ; he does 
not care to be a magistrate for pay or honour, but^ to avoid that 
worst of penalties, the being ruled by men his inferiors in morality, 
probity, and ability. (Tr. 24, 25 ; 347 A, B, C) ; there would be no 
emulation for rule in a state where all were good (Tr. 25 ; 347 D) ; 
the good and wise keep within the rules of art, and def not aim to 
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have more than others like them (Tr. 28 ; ^50 B) ; being self-sufficient, 
they will not indulge undue lamentations for loss of friends or money 
(Tr. 67; 387 E); will discourse in one form of speech (Tr. 77 ; 396 
B, C) ; will be reluctant to liken themselves to inferior persons, 
except in sport (Tr. 77 ; 396 D, E) ; the absolute good alone renders 
wisdom, courage, moderation, justice, righteousness profitable (Tr. 
193 ; 505 A) ; without this knowledge nothing avails (ib.) ; it is of no 
use to contemplate the universe apart from the good and beautiful 
(Tr. 193, 194 ; 505 B); it seems to the multitude to bo pleasure, but 
to tlie more elevated minds, <i>p6v7}ais, intelligence (ib.), which, when 
urged to explain, they call knowledge of the good (ib.) ; absurdity of 
speaking of the knowledge of the good to those who are declared to 
be ignorant of it (Tr. 194 ; 505 C) ; doubts about what it is ; is often 
estimatofl by appearances on no substantial grounds, though regality, 
not mere seeming, is what we are in search of (Tr. 194; 505 D); 
guardians should not be in the dark about it, or they wdll never gain 
those good and beautiful things either for themselves or others, wdiich 
all desire (Tr. 195 ; 506 A) ; is it science or pleasure ? again asked 
(Tr. 195 ; 506 B). Socrates intimates that it is folly to speak of what 
is not Imown as if it was known (Tr. 195 ; 506 C) ; and is then asked 
to discourse al)ont the good as he did al)Out righteousness and mode- 
ration (justice and temperance) (Tr. 195 ; 506 D) ; will ntjt say at 
present what it is, but will p»oint to its offspring (Tr. 195, 396; 
506 E); this offspring or interest must be accepted for the principal 
(Tr. 196; 507 A) ; all good and beautiful tilings in the concrete are 
many and visible, but each and all have a common characteristic, 
that is, they are included in a unity which is an unseen itica in the 
mind (Tr. lOVi; 507 B); our serHies are formed in a manner most 
perfect, but hearing and voice require no third medium (this is not 
accurate) (Tr. 196 ; 507 C) ; sight, however, in the eyes, and colour 
in objects are only experienced through light as a powerful agent 
(Tr. 197 ; 507 E) ; and the sun god is the cause of this (Tr, 197 ; 
508 A); there is an analogy between the sun and the eye, neither is 
sight ; but there is a bond of union and causal action between them 
(Tr. 197 ; 508 B) ; this is the usufruct of the good, or whtit the snn 
is to the visible world the good is to the intellectual (Tr. 197, 198 ; 
508 0) ; when light is withdrawn, the eye is blind ; when the sxm 
shines it is full of light ; and so the soul, too, comprehends, when it 
rests, where ^uth and real exist enco shine (Tr. 198; 508 D) ; when4t 
rests on the becoming and perishing, the eye of the mind is blinded 
(ib.). The idea of the good gives truth to things known and power 
to the person knowing, and is the source of science and truth, boing 
more b^itftiful than both (Tr. 198 ; 508 E) ; these last are not the 
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8tin, but they are sunlike (see Tr. 197 ; 508 A, B) ; they are iramea- 
gurable, and, different from pleasure (Tr. 198; 509 A); this idui 
giyes nutriment and being, lying in a region beyond, ovcria, ineffable 
in honour and power (Tr. 19^ 199 ; 509 B). Here, rb ^Ivai and ov<rla 
appear to be distinguished, and the good to stand prominently above 
both ; this idea divinely transccndcMital (Tr. 199; 509 C) ; is the real 
(Tr. 207 ; 518 D). See Human Mind. The good, as the real, is to be 
got at through number or arithmetic, gbometry, astronomy, in addi- 
tion to music and gymnastics (Tr. 210 to 222 ; 522 B to 532 A, 
B, C, &c.) For what follows on the nature of the good and its attain- 
ment, and its relation to real being, see Dialectics and Philosophy, 
Tliough the pursuit of the good is always that of the useful and pro- 
fitable, and often of the pleasant, either present or by anticipation, it 
is something substantively distinct, and may be sought for its own 
sake, when no thought of advantage is consciously present to the 
mind. It is useless to say that it may in this case be sought, because 
to decline the search for it would be more painful. If virtue consist 
only in this more correct estimate of future advantage and the power 
to post|)one apparcTit present advantage, or in Jiaving attained an 
elevation the descent from which is painful, it is a great and praise- 
worthy accomplishment; but goodness or holiness is a state which 
acts spontaneously apart from calculation. 

Good hope respecting the dead, that it is better for good men than for 
bad in the other world (Tr. i. 61 ; Phmd. 63 0) ; grounds of confi- 
dence and being of good cheer (Tr. 61 ; 63 K ; 6-1: A ; Tr. 28 ; Apol. 

40 C, D) ; there is a ground for it, if souls be collected into one place 
and are not dissipated at death (Tr. 69; Plued. 70 A, B) ; at deaih 
and in old age (Tr. ii. 6, 184 Btep. 331 A; 496 E ; Tr. i. 29 ; Apol. 

41 D). 

Goodness of children, a subject for anxiety; nothing for which an intel- 
ligent man should be more earnest (Tr. iv 411 ; Theag. 127 D); the 
difficulty of handing down to them the virtues of their fathers (Tr, 
410; 126 D ; also Tr. i. 222 ; Gorg. 518 G ; Tr. iii. 38 ; Meno. 93 D ; 
Tr. i. 248, 249; Protag. 319 E; 320 A. B; Tr. iv. 337; Alcib. I. 
118 0). 

Gorgias, one of Plato’s most elaborate dialogues, is a professed inquiry 
into the aims of rhetoric and its applications, or rather misapplications, 
and teaches that it is only fairly used when made conducive to happi- 
ness and a just life ; no flattery is to be tolerated, an^ the popular 
use of it, as in vogue, must be denounced. Gorgias professed to have 
found out that the probable was of more worth than the true, and 
made small appear great, and great small, by force of words, &c. ; 
while Prodicus was in favour of neither long nor short, but only 
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moderate utterances (Tr. i. 345, 346 ; Phsedr. 267 A, B) ; what 
Gorgias says virtue is (Tr. iii. 7 ; Meno. ^3 0) ; all he protends is to 
make his pupils smart (Tr. 41 ; 95 C) ; Socrates declines to teach for 
pay, and suggests os teachers, Prodicus the Cean, Gorgias the Leon- 
tiue, and Polus the Acragantine (Tr! iv. 412; Tly^ag. 128 A); Gor- 
giaa, his definition of the greatest good (Tr. i. 142, 143 ; Gorg. 
452 D) ; Gorgias, Polus, and Cull ides are unable to refute Socrates 
as to his views of punishment (Tr. 232 ; 527 B, C) ; Socrates plays on 
the name (Tr. iii. 525 ; Syinp. 198 C). 

Gokgias. See Summary and Analysis, page 23. 

Gorgons, liippoccntaurs, chimerss, and Pegasi (Tr. i. 303, 304 ; Phasdr. 

229 D). 

Graceful period of life, is when the beard is just grown (Tr. i. 237 ; 
Protag. 309 B). 

Graces, by the, u^ed as an oatli (Tr. i. 381, 382 ; Themt. 152 C). 
Grammar, its origin from Theuth, who discoveretl among illimitable 
sounds the distinctions of vowcds and consonants (Tr. iv. 19; Phileb. 
IS C); if a man is asked about tbe letters of a given name, are we 
to tell him that it is with a view to make him a better grammarian ? 
(Tr. iii. 235; Sfatesra. 285 D). 

Graphic description of the soul of the great king or dynast led up for 
judgment (Tr. i. 229 ; Gorg. 525 A) ; ditto, of recording the sub- 
stance of a Conversation, and correcting it from time to time by con- 
sulting the source of tlie information (Tr. 370 ; Theset. 143 A) ; ditto, 
of Socrates scratching his leg (Tr. 57 ; Phmd. 60 B) ; ditto, of the 
sharp overreaching cliaracter of men who hang about the law courts 
(Tr. 407, 408 ; Theaet 173 A) ; and tlieir gradual degmdation (Tr. 
408; 173 B)i ditto, of natural beauty of scenery (Tr. 304; Phsedr. 

230 B) ; ditto, of a reasoner, obliged to assume tbe very assertions he 
would disprove, such as ** to be,’’ “apait from,” “others,” “per 

as having a domestic foe always testifying against him, or having in 
his inside a ventriloquist Eiiryclos (Tr. iii. 159 ; Sophist. 252 O) ; 
ditto, of the progress from birth to the grave (Tr. vi. 44, 45; Axioch. 
366 D, E; 367 A, B, C); ditto, particularizing the material pheno- 
mena connected with sitting (Tr. i. 104, 105 ; Phaed. 98 D) ; ditto, of 
men enveloped in tlie mists of earth (Tr. 118, 119; 109 B, 0, D ; 
110 A); ditto, in a beautiful fable (Tr. 119, 120; 110 B, 0, D; 111 
A, B, 0) ; ditto, of an e?;quisite or fop going to call on the fine 
gentleman (Tr. iii. 476, 477 ; Symp. 174 A) ; ditto, of beauty and the 
love of beauty (Tr. 551 to 555 ; 210 E ; 211 A, B, C, D, E ; 212 A) ; 
ditto, of Alcibiades, Socrates, Agatlion, Aristoifiianes (Tr. 574 to 576 ; 
222 E; 223 A, B. C, D) ; ditto, of terrors of conscience at death 
(Tr. ii. 6? 7 ; Bep. 330 D, E; 331 A); ditto, of old wives reciting 
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fables and wagging their noddles (Tr. 28, 29 ; 350 E) ; ditto, of the 
•earch after rightcousndfes (Tr. 116, 117; 432 B, C, D); ditto, of 
persons hunting for what they have in their liands, or under their 
noses (Tr. 117 ; 432 D) ; ditto, of an attack on tlie position of Socrates 
(Tr. 159, 160 ; 473 E ; 474 A) ,* ditto, of a scientific sliip’s captain beset 
by an ignorant, ^lawless crow (Tr. 174 ; 488 B, C, D, E) ; ditto, of the 
mode in which the Athenians corrupt and spoil tlieir young men (Tr. 
178, 179; 492B,C, D); ditto, of the Sophists studying the views and 
temper of that great irritable wild beast the public (Tr. 179, 180; 
493 A, B, O); ditto, of false training in dialectics and its conducing 
to mere empty word display (Tr. 228 to 230 ; 537 C to 539 D) ; 
ditto, of men chained by the leg and neck from childhood in a dark 
cavern, as figurative of our human condition (Tr. 202 to 207 ; 514 A 
to 518 C); ditto, of the formation of the timocratic man (Tr. 238, 
239 ; 549 C, D, E ; 550 A, B) ; ditto, of the usurer marking out his 
victim (Tr. 245 ; 555 E) ; ditto, of the sleek, daintily fed man gasping 
for breath in battle, or difficult enterprise (Tr. 246 ; 556 E) ; ditto, 
of the evacuation of the fortress of the soul by higher principles, and 
its occupation by false opinions and reasons (Tr. 249, 250 ; 560 C, D, 

; ditto, of democracy (Tr. 254, 255 ; 564 D, E ; 665 A, B, C, D, E ; 
Tr. 25G; 56G A, B); ditto, of tyranny (Tr. 256, 257 ; 566 E ; 567 A, 
B, C, D, E) ; ditto, of the relation of a father to a scapegrace son 
(Tr. 258, 259 ; 568 E) ; ditto, of the wild license of dreams taking 
their colour from the man's habit of life (Tr. 260, 261 ; 571 C, D, E ; 
572 A, B ; Tr. 264 ; 574 E) ; ditto, parallel of son and father con- 
tinued (Tr. 261, 262 ; 572 C); ditto, of father and relatives trying to 
reform a son (Tr. 262 ; 572 E) ; ditto, «f low desires brought in as a 
crowned festal troop of reveller^ (Tr. 262 ; 573 A); ditto, of a tyran- 
nous had son beating his old father and mother (Tr. 263, 264 ; 574 
A, B, C) ; ditto, of a tyrant in a desert surrounded wholly by slaves 
and enemies (Tr. 268, 269 ; 579 A, B) ; ditto, of the decision of the 
controversy about happiness (Tr. 270; 580 B, C); ditto, of the 
bestial life of the man of low desires (Tr. 276 ; 586 A, B) ; ditto, of 
the compound monster containing within him a circle of heads con- 
nected with the bodies of a lion and man, and enclosed in an outer 
shell of human form, emblematic of the antagonistic forces in the 
soul of man, where reason has to contend with unbridled desire 
(Tr. 279, 280 ; 588 B, C, D ; 589 and following) ; graphic picture of 
a man of fortitude contending with his grief (Tr. 293, 294, 295 ; 603 
E ; 604 D ; 605 E) ; ditto, of the child howling with nis hand up to 
the smitten part (Tr. 294 ; 604 C) ; ditto, of Homer's and other 
tragedy heroes droning out their griefs and ohaunting dirges, and 
beating their breasts (Tr. 295 ; 605 D) ; ditto, in contrast with con- 
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duct under a private bereavement (Tr. 295 ; 605 £) ; ditto, of tbe 
pleasures of ideal sympathy (Tr. 296 ; 606 A, B) ; ditto, of the sold in 
communion with the body, under the figure of a sea-beaten Glaucus 
stuck all over with seaweed, pebbles, and shells (Tr. 301, 302 ; 611 
0, D, E ; 612 A). The genius and poetry of Pluto are nowhere more 
conspicuous than in these passages so thickly spread in the latter 
pages of the Republic. 

Governed, those wlio are properly brought up in states learn to regard 
the same objects as “ mine/’ or “ not mine and if one member of the 
community sutlers, all the rest grieve and suffer with it (Tr. 147, 
149 ; Rep. 462 C, D ; 464 B, C. D). 

Government, so far as it can be really so called, looks to the interests of 
the governed (Tr. 23 ; Rep. 345 1)) ; of living creatures is more noble 
than that over lifeless ; a king is better than an architect (Tr. iii. 
173 ; 174 ; Statesm. 261 C) ; of Athens, monarcho-democratic (Tr. iv. 
191 ; Menex. 238 D). 

Grasslioppers, or cicadfo, perched on the branches of trees, men before 
the birth of the Muses (Tr. i. 304, 336, 340 ; Phaedr. 230 B ; 259 A, 
C ; 262 D). 

Gratification, when a pleader in the courts does not talk with this object 
in view, he i.s placed at a disadvantage (Tr. i. 226 ; Gorg. 521 E). 

Gratitude on the part of the helpless, is that whicli is most worth 
striving to obtain; we sliould not invite to our feasts friends, but 
beggars, and those who need to be filled ; and next to these, those 
who arc likely to repay our favours through life (Tr. i. 308 ; Phsedr. 
233 D, E; Luke xiv. 12, 13). 

Grave and solid persons apt to be forgetful, and destitute of smartness 
and activity (Jr. i. 371 ; Theeet. 144 B). 

Great matters require to be first studied and practised in small (Tr. iii. 
106; Soph. 218 D) ; great achievements either in public or private 
are only performed through dread of doing what is base, and ambition 
of doing what is honourable (Tr. 488; Symp. 178 D); this is exem- 
plified in the case of the lover (ib. ; Tr. 488 ; 178 E). 

Greater or less, can they be produced otherwise than by actual augmen- 
tation or diminution ? (Tr. i. 384 ; Theaet. 154 1)) ; or are they what 
each man’s sensitive nature or i>ercipiency makes them ? (ib.) ; a person 
is said by the reasoner to bo so, not by a head, nor shorter by the 
same amount, but only to be less by littleness and greater by great- 
ness (Tr. 107; Phted. 101 A); should be first contemplated in an 
example of the less (Tr. ii. 49, 119 ; Rep. 369 A ; 434 D, E), 

Greece, its admirable climate, between extremes of heat and cold, and 
its adaptedness to the acquisition of virtue and piety (Tr. vL 28 ; 
Epin. 98J D). 
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Greeks, superior to the barbarians (Tr. vi. 28 ; Epin. 987 E) ; Greek 
names given to barbatians; story of Solon’s procedure with 
Egyptian names (Tr. ii. 420 ; Critias, 113 A) ; Greeks* and barbarians, 
a twofold division of the human race (Tr. iii. 198; Statesm. 262 D) ; 
Greeks ought not to enslave Greeks, nor spoil corpses slain in battle, 
which is to regaM the body of a man as an enemy, when the enemy 
has fled away {see Bodies ; Tr. ii. 156 ; Rep. 469 D, E) ; nor ought 
they to dedicate the arms of their fellow Greeks in temples, lest this 
should prove a polluting them, nor may they waste Grecian lands 
and houses (Tr. 155 ; 470 A) ; war between Greeks is rather discord 
and faction, and a disease ; but between Greek and barbarian is pro- 
perly war (Tr. 155, 156 ; 470 A, B, D, E) ; it is an obnoxious thing 
that Greeks should fleece their nurse and mother (ib.) ; the model 
state will be Greek in avoiding all these misdeeds ^Tr. 156 ; 471 A) . 

Grief is more calmly borne by a good man than by others, who will 
struggle to repress it in public more than in private (Tr. ii. 293, 294 ; 
Rep. 604 A) ; suffering induces grief, and this is opposed to law and 
reason. Law declares it right that he should not give utterance to 
it, and declares that no human event is worth so much stir (Tr. 294 ; 
60|: B, C) ; it prevents a man becoming himself when it is most neces- 
sary that he should, or from taking good counsel, and permitting 
reason to allot his jK)rtion, as in a throw of the die (Tr. 294 ; 604 C) ; 
we ought not, like children who have had a fall, or been punished for 
doing wrong, to set up a howl, wdtli our hands held to the part that 
has received the blow, but to put right what is wrong or to take 
physic (Tr, 294 ; 604 D) ; grief is conducive to cowardice (ib.) ; impa- 
tience of grief is allied to imitation of it; such as is seen in a crowded 
theatre by persons who are not themselves in grief (Tj. 294 ; 604 E). 

Growth and decay, causes of, through assimilation and resolution of the 
blood, are always going on, distributing like elements to like, imitating 
the universal movement around (Tr. ii. 395 ; Tim. 81 A ; Tr. vi. 163, 
164; Tim. Locr. 102 A); an admirable account of the growth and 
decay of huoianity from childhood to old age, whicli may match with 
Shakespeare’s, is given in the Axiochus. The infant cries as soon as 
bom, and begins life with pain, unable to express its wants ; then 
the sorrows of schooltime have to be borne, prodagogues, teachers of 
grammar, tyrant slave attendants ; then in after years the torments of 
classics and mathematics (Tr. vi. 44 ; Axioch. 366 D, E) ; then the 
severer discipline of the lyceum, the academy, the gymnasium ; tlien 
the anxiety attending the choice of a profession, and ^he sufierings 
in war and conflict (Tr. 45 ; 367 A, B) ; then comes deadly old age — 
first the loss of sight, then of hearing, or of both, then paralysis or 
broken limbs, or second childhood (Tr. 46 ; 367 B, C). . 
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Guardians of the ^te are to be instructed in music and able to recog- 
nise virtue (Tr, ii. 84 ; Rep. 402 C) ; thef must abstain from inbjxi- 
cation (Tr. 86 ; 403 E) ; a laughable thing if a guardian should him- 
self require to be guarded (ib.) ; they require a proper diet, even 
more than athletes (Tr. 86; 404 A); they should be wise and 
powerful, and solicitous for what they have charge of, and connect 
its interests with their personal convictions of wliat is good (Tr. 95 ; 
412 D) ; they are bound to refuse what they believe to be disadvan- 
tageous (Tr. 96 ; 412 E), and to be consistent in their opinions (Tr. 
96 ; 413 C) ; they must be tested as to their firmness in keeping to 
their professions (ib.) ; they should be exposed to labour and suffer- 
ing and scrutiny like colts to noises and situations of terror (Tr. ii. 
96, 97 ; 413 1)) ; also to tests of pleasure (ib.) ; they should bo 
exposed to trial in youth, clnldhood, and manhood, have honours con- 
ferred on them, when living and dead, obsequies and monuments 
(Tr. 97; 414 A); perfect against foes without, and towards friends 
within (Tr. 97; 414 B) ; the younger guardians are to be auxiliaries 
to the magistrates (ib.) ; what good fabulous story by way of incen- 
tive can wo invent for persuading the latter? (Tr. 97,98; 414 0; 
415 B); good guardians among the ruling class sliould scrutinize 
tiie metal of tlu ir children, so as to classity them, not by descent, 
but by intrinsic worth (Tr. 99 ; 415 B, C) ; rulers should lead forth 
these imaginary sons of earth all armed, and reconnoitre where it is 
best for them to camp in dwellings lit for soldiers (Tr. 99; 415 D, 
E) ; auxiliaries must not be wolves, but like good sheep-dogs, careful 
of the flocks (Tr. 99, 100 ; 416 A, B); such education and such pre- 
cautions to l>e used as shall prevent their maltreating those whom 
tliey guard (Tr, 100 ; 416 C) ; these guardians and auxiliaries are to 
hold no private property, to have no comforts more tljan brave men 
in battle require, no pay beyond the mere expenses of the mess (Tr. 
100; 416 D, E); they are to possess no gold nor silver, but that 
divine gold of the soul which is pure and uneartlily (ib. ; Tr. 209, 
232 ; 521 A ; 543 B) ; neither are they to handle it, nor traffic with 
it, nor to drink out of it (Tr. 100 ; 417 A) ; if they possess lands and 
houses and money, they will be farmers and economists instead of being 
guardians, and also intriguers, and hated (Tr. 100, 101; 417 B; Tr. 
149 ; 464 C, D, and following sections). Adirnantus objects that such 
guardians will be unhappy, deprived of all state advantages, and 
doing nothing but guarding like mercenaries (Tr. ii. 102; 419 A, 
B) ; they v^ill have no pay beyond their rations, no right to travel 
or make presents, and yet they will be the happiest men in the world 
(Tr. 102, 103 ; 420 A, B) ; though tliis is not the object, that one class 
in the state should be happier than another (ib.) ; analogy with the 
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painting of statues suggested, where we want the whole to be beau- 
tiful not the separate pasts (Tr. 103 ; 420 C, D) ; rustics are not to be 
decked with jewels, nor artizans to recline on couches while at their 
work (Tr. 103 ; 420 E) ; but even when this is allowed, it is of less 
consequence for a cobbler to be spoiled than for this fi^ie to occur to 
a guardian of tile laws (Tr. 103, 104 ; 421 A) ; guardians are not to 
be farmers nor jolly good fellows (Tr. 104 ; 421 B), but must consult 
for the general happiness (Tr. 104 ; 421 C) ; must be screened from 
the bad effects of riches or poverty (Tr. 104 ; 421 E) ; to see that the 
unity of the state is provided for (Tr. 106 ; 423 C) ; tliey are not 
to allow innovations in music and gymnastics (Tr. 107 ; 424 B) ; 
not to beget children for the state clandestinely, under thirty, in the 
absence of prayers and priestly intercession, what is so born being 
under the cloud of incontinence (Tr. 145 ; 461 A) ; nor to touch a 
woman without consent of the ruler, even though of lawful age, 
while the children of such unions are to be bastard, unholy, and un- 
accredited (Tr. 145 ; 461 B) ; they are to have intercourse with 
whom they please after the legal age, but the children in this case are 
to be exposed (Tr. 145, 146 ; 461 C) ; the question is asked, how 
oliildren and parents are to be distinguished ? All born between 
the seventh and tenth month after the union of pairs are to l>e 
accounted children, and the children of any of these are to be grand- 
children, but not to have intercourse (Tr. 146 ; 401 D) ; brothers and 
sisters only to cohabit by lot or permission of the Oracle (Tr. 146 : 
461 E) ; styled also co-guardians, all whom he meets being 
brethren or parents (Tr. 148 ; 463 C) ; not merely to be such legally, 
but in all actual, filial, or parental offices and duties of piety (Tr. 
148 ; 463 D, E) ; they are to be made one in feeling and interests by 
commimity of women and clfildren (Tr. 148, 149 ; 464 A) ; their 
qualifications recapitulated (Tr. 149 ; 464 O ; see also Tr. 100, 101 ; 
416 D to 417 B) ; this unity further described (Tr. 149 ; 464 D) ; 
they are never to be split into parties, nor actions to arise for assault 
and battery (Tr. 149 ; 464 E) ; the rights of person to be protected 
(ib.) ; as tiiey are introducers of peace, they will never quarrel among 
themselves (Tr. 150 ; 465 B) ; the poor have no need to flatter the 
rich, there is no anxiety about children or money (Tr. 150 ; 465 C) ; 
they are thus freed from annoyahees, and much more to be envied 
than victors in the Olympian games (Tr. 150 ; 465 D) ; they have 
unlimited sustenance and public honours, living and dead (Tr. 150, 
151; 465 E) ; they are rendered happy (Tr. 151 ;*466 A); see the 
contrary assertion (Tr. 102 ; 419 A, B) ; they are spoken of as 
auxiliaries also (Tr. 151 ; 466 A) ; if they aim to be happy and have 
not a foolish and childish conception of happiness, they will soon 
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leam that the half is more than the whole (Tr. 151 ; 466 B) ; they 
are to be philosophers (Tr. 159 to 171 ; *473 D to 485 C, and fol> 
lowing) ; guardians must be versed in the knowledge of the absolute 
good (Tr. 194, 195 ; 505 D, E ; 506 A, B) ; they are warriors and 
philosopher^ and must study number and computation (Tr. 214 ; 
525 B, C). ^ • 

Guardians of others must themselves be well instructed, and philoso- 
phers, high-souled, well up in music, gymnastics, and suitable accom- 
plishments (Tr. ii. 320 ; Tim. 18 A). 

Guides from the other world conduct the departed, after long cycles 
of time, to earth again (Tr. i. 116 ; Pined. 107 E). 

Gyges, story of the ring of (Tr. ii. 37, 38 ; Rep. 359 D, E ; 360 A, B) ; 
supposed case of two such rings (ib.) ; good application of the story 
(Tr. 302 ; 612 B). 

Gymnasia, productive of evil, consequent on exposure of the person (Tr. 
V. 18, 19, 20 ; Laws, 636 A, B) ; story of Jove and Ganymede (636 D). 

Gymnastics, is its object the good of the body or the reputation of hard 
work ? (Tr. iv. 422 ; Rivals, 133 I)) ; the advantages of moderation 
therein (Tr. 423 ,* 134 B) ; they are to the body what legislation is to 
politics (Tr. i. 156 ; Gorg. 464 B) ; obnoxious to cosmetic flatj^ry 
(Tr. 157 ; 465 B) ; said to be ill-understood by Calliclcs (Tr. 222 ; 
518 C) ; as a training for the body (Tr. ii. 57 ; Rep. 376 E) ; next in 
order to music (Tr. 85, 86 ; 403 D) ; the best gymnastics are akin to 
simple music (Tr. 86; 404 B); produces bodily Health (Tr. 87 ; 404 
E) ; but is also adopted together with music for the soul’s health 
(Tr. 92, 93 ; 410 C) ; gymnastics per se or music per se may both 
beget impulsiveness of nature, which, rightly directed, may become 
manliness or fortitude ; but when pursued to excess, harshness and 
repulsiveness (^Tr. 93; 410 D); gylnnastics alone at first promotes 
high betiring, but when in excess destroys all taste for reasoning or 
persuasive language, and leads to ferocity (Tr. 94 ; 411 C, 1), E) ; 
given by the god not for body alone, nor for soul alone (Tr. 94 ; 411 
E) ; joint function of music and gymnastics (Tr. 94, 127 ; 411 E ; 
442 A); neither of them teaches tho ultimate good (Tr. 210, 211; 
521 E ; 522 A, B). In Book Eight of the Laws, Plato proposes an 
extended and more effective gymnastic discipline for the production 
ot a higher morality and command of the passions (Tr. v. 317, 318 ; 
831 A and following sections), where he denounces pathic vices. 

H. 

Hades, the appalling sufferings inflicted there are for the sake of strik- 
ing terror into others (Tr. i. 230 ; Gorg. 525 C) ; these mostly faH to 
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the lot of tyrants, kings, or dynasts (Tr. 230 ; ib. ; 525 D) ; manjr 
desire to descend thither* on account of strong attachment to wives 
or children who have gone before them (Tr. 66 ; Phajd. 68 A) ; plea- 
sure of meeting great men there (I’r. 28 ; Apol. 41 A). 

Hair, the uses of, to protect the head and brain, with a light covering 
to shade and shelter it, and prevent injury from cold or heat (Tr. ii. 
389; Tim. 76 C, D). 

Handle, to give a (Tr. i. 310, 311 ; Phfcdr. 236 C) ; said of a wrestler 
(Tr. ii. 233; Rep. 544 B ; Tr. v. 88, 89 ; Laws, 682 E). 

Handicraft operations are only reproached because they tend to deve- 
lop what is brutish in the man, and because the uneducated persons 
who exercise them should submit to the rule of the more virtuous, 
not as slaves, but as friends who possess in themselves a virtue which 
is their own (Tr. ii. 281, 277 ; Rep. 590 G, D ; 586 C, D). 

Happiness consists in the use of a tiling, not in its possession (Tr. iii. 63 ; 
Euthyd. 280 B) ; as we all desire it, we should seek the attainment 
of wisdom, which is its best guarantee (Tr. 65 ; 282 A) ; for which it 
is honourable to minister in servile oflSces if it can be so procured 
(ib.); happiness is the lot of the pious in the next world; rapturous 
discription of it (Tr. vi. 53, 54 ; Axioch. 371 C, D) ; happiness must 
be sought for in the habit and disposition of the soul (Tr. iv. 3, 4 ; 
Phileb. 11 G); can happiness coexist with injustice? (Tr. i. 164 ; 
Gorg. 470 G, E) ; it is placed in education and justice of action (Tr. 
164 ; 470 E) ; is due to nobility and goodness (ib.) ; it is important 
to know who is and who is not happy (Tr. 166 ; 472 G); impossible 
for a tyrant to be so (Tr. 166; 472 D) ; does not belong to those who 
have no felt need of anything (Tr. 181 ; 492 E) ; the happiness of 
being with departed great m^ such as Orpheus^Mussous, Homer, 
Hesiod (Tr. i. 28 ; Apol. 41 A) ; there is a pseudo happiness pro- 
cured by appearances, and a magic circle of specious virtue is set 
forth (Tr. ii. 44, 45 ; Rep. 365 G) ; us a safeguard (ib.). 

Harangue, a description of, old men and boys seated, introducing the 
gods into their siieeches (Tr. i. 395 ; Thesot. 162 D); such declama- 
tions or harangues contain only commonplaces and probabilities 
(Tr. 395 ; 162 E). 

Hardships of youth (Tr. vi. 42; Axioch. 365 D); also of middle and 
old age (Tr. 44, 45 ; 366 E ; 367 A, B). 

Harmonies, styled threnodic, the mixed and tense Lydian, which last 
are not fit even for women (Tr. ii. 80 ; Rep. 398 E) ; the effeminate, 
relaxing, and convivial are the Ionic and Lydian (ib.^ ; there will be 
left the Dorian and Phrygian, which induce to bravery and motlem- 
tion (Tr. 80 ; 399 A) ; we do not require in our lyrics, such at least 
as those fit for the model republic, many chords and many har- 
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monies (Tr. 81; 899 B, 0); sweet, soft, and querulous melodies 
spoken of (Tr. 93; 411 A). 

Harmonist must know more than how to sound a few notes, acute or 
grave (Tr. i. 347 ; Phesdr. 268 C, D, E). 

Harmony and rhythm essential to life (Tr. i. 254 ; Protag. 326 B) ; to be 
out of harmony with one's self (Tr. 180; Gorg. 482 B) ; harmony 
spoken of as unseen, incorporeal, beautiful, and divine, dwelling in 
the well-tuned lyre (Tr. 89 ; Phsed. 85 E) ; yet it perishes when the 
lyre is broken, and does not live (Tr. 90 ; 86 A); this case is not 
analogous to that of the sours reminiscence, because the harmony 
does not precede the existence of the lyre (Tr. 96, 97 ; Ph®d. 92 A, 
B, C), for it is produced last, and perishes first (ib.) ; it does not 
take the lead of that out of which it is composed, as soul does of 
body (Tr. 97, 98 ; 93 A) ; nor is it ever in opposition with itself (ib.) ; 
if soul were mere harmony, it would never be at variance in its mani- 
festations with what would result from a given state of tension, relaxa- 
tion, or pitch (Tr. i. 100 ; 94 C) ; harmony and rhythm are the sequel 
to verb^ expression (Tr. ii. 80 ; Kep. 398 D) ; they are intimately 
connected with natural goodness and moral elevation (Tr. 82, 83; 
400 D ) ; their bearing upon all elegance of delineation in fornf in 
embroidery, architecture, bodily development, language, while the 
want of them contributes to the reverse (Tr. 83 ; 401 A) ; they enter 
the soul and touch it forcibly in the form of music (Tr. 84 ; 401 D, 
E) ; ground tone, treble, and mean (Tr. 129 ; 443 D) ; l)elong to the 
bounded (Tr. iv. 33, 34 ; Phileb. 20 A). 

Harvey’s theory of the blood in part forestalled by Plato and Shake- 
speare, though mixed up with many erroneous conclusions, and lack- 
ing scientific werth (see Blood). ^ 

Hasting to be rich, zeal for money (Tr. iv. 468 ; Cleit. 407 B) ; hasting 
slowly ; allusion to the proverb, /estena lente^ (nrevdofy fxdWoy 
(Tr. ii. 218 ; Bep. 528 D). 

Hater, is he the same as an enemy? (Tr. i. 493 ; Lysis, 213 A), 

Hatred between friends (Tr. i. 493; Lysis, 213 A, B, C); hatred of 
reasoning and hatred of men characteristic of the same temper of 
mind, the fiicrdxoyos is fiKrdvBpcoTros (Tr. i. 94, 95 ; Pheed. 89 D ; 
90 D). 

Having is distinguished from possessing (Tr. i. 438 ; Thecet. 197 B) ; 
example taken from birds in a dovecote or aviary (Tr. 438, 439 ; 197 
C, D). 

Head is our dfvinest member, set on the tall flexible column of the 
neck, and containing the brain and chief senses (Tr. ii. 349, 350 ; 
Tim. 44 D). 

Health is a mixture of the bounded and the unbounded (Tr. iv. 88 ; 
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Phileb. 25 E) ; health is the best thing, beauty next, riches third 
(Tr. i. 142 ; Gorg. 451 l3) ; the man in health is allowed to eat and 
drink what he likes, but not the sick man (Tr. 207 ; 505 A). 

Healthy sttite of tlie soul before the ju^ige (Tr. 231 ; Gorg. 526 D). 

Hearing, is ther^ a faculty of, which does not hear soiind but hears 
itself, like the eye may be supposed to see itself ? The question is 
asked by way of illustration of the further inquiry, whether there is a 
desire which is not that of something outside itself, but only of itself 
and other corresponding desires (Tr. iv. 132; Charm. 167 C); sight 
cannot see itself, hearing hear itself, motion move itself, or heat burn 
itself (Tr. 134; 168 E). 

Heart is tiie fountain of tlie blood (Tr. ii. 380; Tim. 69 D) ; heart not 
set on riches (Tr. 5 ; Rep. 330 C). 

Heat, animal, explained (Tr. ii. 393 ; Tim. 79 D) ; heat and fire are 
supporters of all other tilings, and are produced by friction and trans- 
ference, which are forms of motion (Tr. i. 382 ; Themt. 153 A) ; the 
atoms of heat are described as Idghly attenuated, penetrating and 
driving asunder the particles of body, while cold, which is here made 
positive, is said to be made of dense molecules (Tr. vi. 161, 162 ; Tim. 
Boer. 100 E). 

Heaven and earth, gods and men, hold fellowship, friendship, and inter- 
course with one another, and this is called a Cosmos (Tr. i. 210, 211 ; 
Gorg. 508 A). 

Heavenly bodies are larger than they seem, of immense bulk, which is 
declared to admit of demonstration. Even the planets possess a 
wondrous size (Tr. vi. 19, 20 ; Epin. 983 A) ; the heavenly abode is 
a refuge from the evils of earth (Tr. i. ^11 ; Theait. 176 A). 

Heavens, their description eusy,i)ecau8e unknown ; cfhy general repre- 
sentation of distant objects which we do not see distinctly, is tolerated 
on the part of the painter ; we put up with a aKiaypa<l>la, and acrap 
Kul a'fraTr)\^ »’ a miniature or portrait does not 

readily satisfy (Tr. ii. 413, 414; Critias, 107 A, B, C, D, E); the 
motions of tlie heavens ordained of old, and instinct with intelligence 
(Tr. vi. 18, 19 ; Epin. 982 C) ; their periods settled in times incredibly 
remote, proves their living nature, not, as some suppose, a lifeless order 
of nature (Tr. 19 ; 982 D, E) ; the glory of the choral dance of the 
stars (ib.). 

Heeltap speeches, made by gluing together commonplaces (Tr. iv. 187 ; 
Menex. 236 B). ^ 

Helm of the understanding (Tr. iv. 469 ; Cleit. 408 A). 

Heraclides, of Clazomenae, an instance of a foreigner set over its armies 
by the Atlienians (Tr. iv. 307 ; lo. 541 C). 

Heraclitus, spoken of (Tr. i. 382, 392, 415; Theeet. 156 E; 160 D 
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179 E); his sun spoken «of as quenche(J (Tr. ii. 18fl, 186; Rep. 
498 A) ; he was called the obscure; said to have made fire tlie lead- 
ing element, and denied the permanent as anything more than per- 
petual change (see Grotc’s Plato, vol. i. p. 28) ; In's saying that the 
most beautiful of the pithecoids is ugly compared ,with man (Tr. iv. 
227 ; Hipp. Maj. 289 A) ; and the wisest of men an ape in compa- 
rison with the gods (Tr. iv. 228 ; 289 B). 

Hermse, statues set up in the public ways inscribed with sentences 
(Tr. iv. 439, 440 ; Hipparch. 228 B). 

Herodotus, in his Book i. 55, quotes an oracle uttered to Croesus (Tr. 
ii. 256 ; Rep. 566 C). 

Heroes, the names of such often so framed as to deceive us, as if they 
boasted a certain ancestry, or implied some vainglorious assumption, 
like Eutychides, SoBiH.s, Theophilus (Tr. iii. 309; Cratyl. 397 B); 
we may suppose that the origin of the term lioro, who is also regarded 
as a demigod, is based on the idea of Ids liaving sprung from the 
amour of a god and mortal woman or from a goddess with a mortal 
man (Tr. 311 ; 398 D) ; the term is an nsphated fonn of the Greek 
word signifying “love,” or is derived from another signifying “to 
question,'* or “to speak,” thus making tiio rhetoriciaus and sopliists 
an heroic class not without a touch of pleasant irony. 

Hesiod, quoted : — 

“ Potter with potter, too, indignant rages, 

And wordy war the irate minstrel wages 
With broJher poet; wliile the wretch in tatters 
His fellow wreteh with loul abuse bespatters ” 

(Tr. i. 496, 4fi7 ; Lys. 215 C) ; ilferred to as a companion in the 
other world (Tr. 28 ; Aiwl. 41 A); he assigns to Love what belongs 
to Necessity (Tr. iii. 519; Symp. 195 O); declares that piety is 
rewarded by the gods (Tr. ii. 41, 42 ; Rep. 363 A) ; bis story of 
Cronus and Uranus not lit for general auditors (Tr. 58 ; 378 A), nor 
for youth (Tr. 59 ; 378 B) ; he declares half to be more than the 
whole (Tr. 151 ; 466 B) ; his praise of brave men in death (Tr. 154 ; 
468 E) ; Ids authority appealed to, as to the subject of metals (Tr. 
236 ; 546 E) ; referred to as a wandering rhapsodist (Tr. 290 ; 600 
D, E) ; quoted (Tr. iv. 461 ; Min. 320 C, D) ; spoken of (Tr. 290 ; 
Ion, 531 C ; Tr. iv. 459 ; Min. 318 E). 

Hiccough, stopped by holding the breath (Tr. iii. 500 ; Bymp. 185 D, 
E) ; or by gargling with water, or tickling the nose with a featlier to 
cause sneezing (ib.). 

High spirit combined with gentleness (Tr. v. 159 ; Tjaws, 731 B) ; its 
uses both* in men and beasts (Tr. ii. 55 ; Rep. 375 B) ; liigli sjiirit of 
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the Thracian, Scythian, and northern tribes characteristic of the indi 
vidual members of the race (Tr. 120; 435 E). 

Hipparchus, Hippias, Harmodius, referred to (Tr. iv. 439, 440 ; Hip- 
parch. 228 B). 

Hipparchus. Se^ Summary and Analysis, page 220. * 

Hippias, the extent of his fees as a sophist, declared by him as exceed- 
ing any earned by any two ; wliich Socrates ironically asserts to be a 
proof of his wisdom (Tr. iv. 214 to 216 ; Hipp, Maj. 282 E ; 283 B) ; 
his speech (Tr. i. 267, 268 ; Protag. 337 C, E) ; a healer of ignorance 
(Tr. 289 ; 357 E) ; his ill-success with the Lace<isemonian8, who, 
though admiring his discourses, wouhl not pay for them (Tr. iv. 215 
to 221 ; Hipp. Maj. 283 B to 286 B) ; ho treats the question about 
the beautiful as one easily to be settled (Tr. 221, 222 ; 286 D, E) ; 
denies the distinction between beauty in the abstract and concrete 
(Tr. 223 ; 287 D) ; the beautiful is a beautiful girl (Tr. 224 ; 287 E) ; 
is gold (Tr. 229 ; 289 E) ; but yet Phidias, a judge of beauty, did 
not make the eyes, or face, or hands, or feet of Athene of this mate- 
rial (Tr. 230 ; 290 B) ; Hippias now declares that it is the suitable 
or fitting (Tr. 230, 231 ; 290 D) ; that it is the attaining old age, being 
nch, healthy, and honoured, and splendidly buried (Tr. 233; 291 E). 

Hippias Major and Minor. See Analysis and Summary, page 202. 

Hippocentaurs (Tr. i. 303, 304 ; Phscdr. 229 D). 

Hive, or swarm of virtues under the figure of bees ; not diverse in so 
far as they arc bees, though they may be of different sizes and 
countries and differently ornamented (Tr. iii. 5 ; Men. 72 A, B). 

Hog, sacrificing not this, but a great and rare victim (Tr. ii. 58 ; Eep. 
378 A). 

Hoggish, said of ill-timed and Aide remarks (Tr. i.*399, 400; Theset. 
166 C). 

Holine.s8, is it the same with justice, rov diKaiov, or a part? (Tr. i. 471, 
472; Euthyphr. 12 D) ; what is the absolutely holy? (Tr. 462; 
5 D) ; and the unholy ? (ib.) ; its specific idea (ib.) ; not many but 
one (Tr. 463, 464 ; 6 E) ; that which is pleasing to the gods (ib.) ; 
but this definition bnmks down if the gods quarrel among themselves 
(Tr. 464, 465 ; 7 A, B, C, D) ; is the holy loved by the gods because 
it is holy, or is that which is loved by them holy because they love 
it ? (Tr. 468, 469 ; 10 A, E ; Tr; 475 ; 15 B) ; is the holy that which 
all tlie gods love, and tlie impious that which they all hate, or only 
what they hate or love in part ? (Tr. 467 ; 9 D) ; essence of it apart 
from its accidents (Tr. 4()9, 470 ; 11 B); piety and holiness a part of 
justice (Tr. 470 to 472; HE; 12 E); duty to God and man (ib.); 
does holiness as a service aid and better the gods ? (Tr. 472, 473, 475 ,* 
13 0 ; 15 A, B) ; the holy is that which preserves privafe homes and 
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republics (Tr. 474 ; 14 B) ; must be considered de novo (Tr. 476 ; 
15 D). Tliis dialogue of the Euthyphron concludes, leaving the 
whole issue in the usual uncertainty ; and Socrates having convicted 
his collocutor of being ignorant of what he professes, and on the 
strength of which he is about to prosecute his own^ther for murder, 
humorously twits him with having left him, Socrates, without help, 
as against Meletus, in his accusation of impiety. 

Holiness and justice imply a likeness to deity (Tr. i. 411; Theeet. 
176 B). 

Home and country, preserved by religious observances (Tr. i. 474 ; 
Euthyphr. 14 B). 

Homer, his great superiority to other poets ; he rouses all your sensi- 
bility (Tr. iv. 292 ; Ion, 532 C) ; acts like a magnet (Tr. 294 ; 533 
D; Tr. 299; 536 A); Ion’s extensive acquaintance with Homer 
(Tr. 300 ; 530 E) ; pressed to prove his knowledge and discrimination 
of Homer’s beauties, wriggles out of it like a Proteus and goes off 
with a strut (Tr. 308; 541 E); mention of Homer and Hesiod 
(Tr. 290 ; Ion, 531 C) ; of Homer four times (Tr. 308 ; 542 A, B ; 
see also Tr. i. 382, 392, 415 ; Theait. 152 E ; 160 D ; 179 E) ; Homer 
makes kings and tyrants the chief sufferers in Hades (Tr. i, 230 ; 
Gorg. 525 D) ; will teach the propriety of names in the language of 
gods and men (Tr. iii. 297, 296 ; Cratyl. 391 B, E) ; examples are 
Chalcis and Cyraindis (Tr. 298 ; 392 A); Scamandrius and Asty- 
anax (Tr. 299 ; 392 D) ; referred to as a companion in the other 
world (Tr. i. 28; Apol. 41 A); he treats the soul as a diviner thing 
than harmony (Tr. 100 ; Pheed. 94 E) ; fitted to speak of love (Tr, 
iii. 519, 520; Symp. 195 D)’, not to be assented to in what he says, 
11. xxiv. 427, ifad following (Tr. ii 60 ; Rep. 379 D) ; nor in the 
lines about Agamemnon’s dream (Tr. 64 ; 383 A) ; does not feast his 
heroes when on expeditions, and allows only roast meat without 
sauces (Tr. 86 ; 404 C) ; makes the reasoning power rebuke the 
emotional, Odyss. iii. 4 (Tr. 126 ; Rep. 441 B) ; feasts his successful 
heroes with sacrificial meats and mantling cups (Tr. 154 ; 468 E) ; 
allusion to Homer’s invocation to the Muse on the origin of the sedi- 
tion among the princes at Troy (Tr. 234 ; 545 D) ; reference to his 
description of the lotus eaters, Odyss. ix. 94 (Tr. 249, 250 ; 560 C); 
Homer, tiie father of tragedy (Tr, 284, 285; 595 C; Tr. i. 382; 
Theajt. 152 E ; see Aristotle, Ars. Poet. c. 4) ; is not to be honoured 
at the expense of truth (Tr. ii. 284, 285 ; Rep. 595 C) ; his demerits 
(Tr. 288 to 290 ; 598 E to 601 A) ; reverence entertained for Homer, 
while objecting to him (Tr. 284 ; 595 B) ; as a rhapsodist (Tr. 290 ; 
600 B, E). See under Imitation what is collected Tr. 290 to 298 ; 
600 B, Et©608 A,B. 
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Homer quoted, Tr. iv, 265. 273. 274 ; Hipp. Min. 363 A; 370 A, B, C, 
D; 371 0 ; Tr. 301 to ^4; lo. 537 B; 538 C, D; 539 A, B, C, D; 
Tr. i. 495 ; Lys. 214 A, from Odyss. xvii. 218 ; Tr. iv. 73, 74 ; Phileb. 
47 E, from II. xviii. 107 ; also Tr. 101 ; Phileb. 62 D ; Tr. i. 237, 244, 
279; Protag. 309 B. twice; 315 C ; 348 D ; Tr. iv. 459, 460; Minos, 
819 B. Homer and Hesiod more to be trusted than all the tragic 
poets (Tr. 459 ; 318 E) ; Tr. i. 316 ; Phsedr. 241 C, from II. xxii. 
262; Tr. 337; 260 A, from II. ii. 361; II. lii. 65; Tr. iii. 47,48; 
Meno. 99 E ; Tr. i. 355 ; Phasdr. 275 B ; and Tr. 22 ; Apol. 34 D, 
from Odyss. xix. 163 ; also Tr. iii. 103 ; Sophist, 216 B; Tr. ii 233 ; 
Rep. 544 D, to the same eftect : “ I am not born from an oak, nor 
oracular rock, but from man.*’ “In three days you will be in fertile 
Phthia,” said of death (Tr. i. 32 ; Crito, 44 A, from II. ix. 363 ; also 
Tr. iii. 525 ; Symp. 198 C) ; the go<ls give advantages to the pious 
(Tr. ii. 41, 42 ; Rep 3G3 A). We arc told that the following repre- 
sentations ought to be expunged : II. xvi. 856 ; xx. 64 ; xxii. 100, 
262; xxiii. 103; Odyss. xi. 488; xxiv. 6 (Tr. ii. 65; Rep. 386 B) ; 
So, too, cowardly lamentations : II. xvi. 433 ; xviii. 54 ; xxii. 168, 
414; xxiv. 10 (Tr. 67; Rep. 388 A); excessive laughter unseemly, 
B. i. 599 (Tr. 68 ; Rep. 389 A) ; Odyss. xvii. 383 (Tr. 69 ; Rep. 389 

D) ; passages commended are: II. i. 225, and following; iii. 8; iv. 
412, 431 (Tr. 69, 70 ; Rep. 389 E) ; in what way do these favour con- 
tinence? II. xiv. 291; Odys. viii. 266; ix. 8 ; xi. 342 (Tr. 70; Rep. 
390 B) ; praise bestowed on, Odyss. xx. 17 (Tr. 70, 71 ; Rep. 390 D) ; 
blamed as commending bribery, II. ix. 435, and following ; xxiv. 
175, and following; xix. 278, and ditto; xxii. 15, and ditto; xxii. 
394; xxiii. 151, 175, and ditto (Tr.^1; Kep. 390 E); other refer- 
ences are: II. iv. 412* iii. 8;»iv. 431; i. 225 (Tr.®69, 70; Rep. 389 

E) ; II. xxi. 188 (Tr. 71 ; Rep. 391 C); II. i. 131 (Tr. 189; Rep. 
501 B); Odyss. x. 428 (Tr. 204 ; Rep. 516 D); II. xvi. 776; Odyss. 
xxiv. 39 (Tr. 256 ; Rep. 566 D). 

Homerida) never jnaised Homer for his good instruction (Tr. ii. 289 ; 

Rep. 599 E) ; nor his son-in-law, Creophilus (Tr. 289 ; 600 B). 
Homicide ; the physician who loses his patient unwittingly is to be free 
from legal penalty (Tr. v. 373 ; Laws, 865 B) ; hostility of the newly 
slain to the homicide (Tr. 374 ; 865 D ; Tr. 479 ; 927 A) ; the homi- 
cide must withdraw at all seasons from places familiar to his victim 
(Tr. 874 ; 865 E) ; returning against his will, or wrecked on the coast, 
he is to lose no time in getting away (Tr. 375 ; 866 0, D) ; different 
punishments for murder with malice prepense, an3 done without 
intent (Tr. 376 ; 867 B) ; in self-defence, a man to be absolved 
of tdl charge (Tr. 380 ; 869 D) ; or in gymnastic games (Tr. 317, 
818 ; 831 A) ; cause of murder is immoderate love and wrong esti- 
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mate of riches (Tr. 381, 382 ; 870 A, B, (J) ; envy and cowardly fear 
of detection (Tr. 382, 383 ; 870 D) ; penalty of murder is to end life 
in a way similar to that inflicted (Tr. 383, 385, 387 ; 870 E ; 872 E ; 
873 A); self-murder (Tr. 388; 873 C); case of beasts (Tr. 388; 
873 E) ; also in minor cases (Tr. 495, 496 ; 936 E), 

Honour and dishonour (Tr. iv. 203 ; Menex. 246 C) ; honour among 
thieves (Tr. ii. 29, 30; Rep. 351 C; 352 C); impossibility of concert 
without it (Tr. 31 ; 352 D). 

Honourable is good and never evil (Tr. iv. 332, 333 ; Alcih. i. 116 A); 
our front is more honourable than our back (Tr. ii. 349, 350 ; Tim. 
44 D). 

Honours of parents are a noble and magnificent treasure to children ; 
but for tlie latter to expend this treasure and not to hand it down to 
posterity is base and unmanly (Tr. iv. 204 ; Menex. 247 C) ; coveted 
(Tr. i. 492; Lys. 211 D, E). 

Hook or by crook (Tr. ii. 160 ; Rep. 474 C, T)) ; a^uy ye tt^, o.uar y/ 
Trees, or ajueeayeirees (Tr. V. 408 ; Laws, 887 B). 

Hope beyond the grftve (Tr, vi. 4; Epin. 973 C, D); is the sours 
expectation of the pleasant, an anticipation of the agreeable, as the 
painful is of something fearful and grievous (Tr. iv 45 ; Phileb. 32 C). 

Hope, grx)d, is the possession of the good man in life and death, and to 
him there is no evil (Tr. i. 29; Apol. 41 D; see Good hope). 

Horror.?, poetic, objected to (Tr, ii. 65, 66; Rep. .386 B; 387 B) ; but 
nevertheless they are narrated by our author (Tr. 116 to 123 ; Phsed. 
108 to 114) ; BO, too, in the fable of Er, at the close of the Republic. 

Horse-fancier (Tr. i. 492; Lys. 211 D, E). 

Hospitality should be exercisbd towards th(^ poor, who can make no 
return but gratitude (Tr. i. 308 ; Plifedr. 233 D). 

Hot baths to be provided for old men by the younger men, with plenty 
of fuel, in well-adapted spots, where they may kindly receive and 
tend boflies worn down by agricultural toil and rhoninatic pains (Tr. 
V. 207, 208 ; Laws, 761 C, D). We almost fancy wo see here the 
first trace of the idea of an hospital or infirmary. 

Hot and cold partake of the unlimited (Tr. iv. 30, 31 ; Phileb. 24 B, 
C, D). 

House of correction, a place to be visited by the nocturnal oommi&- 
fiioners for the suppression of crime by means of suitable exhorta- 
tions — a sort of reformatory (Tr. v. 4.53, 454, 535; Laws, 909 A; 
962 D). ^ 

Human body, its sundered parts represented as always in search of 
their missing half (Tr. iii. 513 ; Syrap. 192 C) ; not an association 
to be sought for the sake of sensual gratification, but through an 
irrepressilfle desire for the filling of a felt want (ib.). 
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Human life compared to a cask filled and emptied by large holes (Tr. 
i. 192, 193 ; Gorg. 494 fi). 

Human mind compared to the case of captives shut up in a deep cavem, 
chained neck and leg, so as to be unable to see tiie daylight behind 
them shilling dgwn the cave’s mouth, or one anothef^ but only to 
view certain shadows of a moving throng, or of puppets on a stage 
erected behind tliem and in front of a blazing fire (Tr. ii. 202, 203 ; 
Rep. 514 A, B; 515 A); captives so situated would give names to 
these shadows and attribute to them any sounds that might be 
uttered (Tr. 203; 515 B), as if those were real persons and things 
(Tr. 203 ; 515 C). Suppose now that either of tlieso captives is made 
to face tlie daylight and to look at real objects, would he not deem 
his previous impressions the trfier? (Tr. 203; 515 D) ; would he not 
be indignant and blinded if dragged into broad daylight, still more 
suddenly, and would lie not prefer first to look at shadows, and then 
at reflections of the sun and objects, before liis eye should be used to 
gaze at objects themsidvcs ? (Tr. 201; 510 A); his next advance 
would 1)6 to look nt the lieavens at night and sunset, and last of all 
he would venture to look at the sun itself (Tr. 204; 516 B). When 
tlioroughly liabitunted to the ui>per liglit, he would acquire a feeling 
of pity for Ids fellow-captives and contempt for their estimates and 
rewards amongst themselves (Tr. 204, 205; 516 C, D, E). Suppose 
now tliat the liberated person sliould redescend into the cavern, his 
eyes filled wdth darkness, could lie, until accustomed to tlie gloom, 
argue with the dwellers there without becoming a laughing-stock, or 
its being 8up])Os»'d that his eyesight had been ruined by excess of 
light when in the upjier glare? (Trr204, 205; 516 E; 517 A). In 
the same way tlic region of th« phfenomeiial is a pfison ; the fire that 
casts the shadows is there represented by the visible sun ; the ascent 
to upper daylight is a passage to tiie region of the Intelligible, and the 
upper sun is the Good or Ultimatum, the last arrived at, the source of 
all rectitude and beautiful things (Tr. 205 ; 517 B, C) ; the redescent 
from divine contemplations to human miseries and ills, and the mind’s 
confusions about the sliadows of the just, here represented by the 
figures that cast tlie shadows, is analogous to the re-entrance of the 
cavern (Tr. 205, 206 ; 517 D) ; the sources of confusion are the pas- 
sage out of darkness into light and out of light into darkness (Tr. 206 ; 
518 A) ; so with the soul out of the gloom of dark ignorance into the 
brighter atmospliere of the Good, and vice versa (’Jr. 206; 518 B); 
all this proves not that science or knowledge can be put, like sight, 
into the blind soul, but that if we turn to trutli, it must be with the 
whole soul, but brought round through a circuit till it can gaze on 
reality (Tr. 206, 207 ; 518 C) ; this reality is the Good ; its object is not 
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to enable the eye to see, but to see aright (Tr, 207 ; 518 D) ; our 
thinking may take a wrong circuit (Tr. 2b7 ; 518 E) ; tlie ascent and 
descent is to be made by those who would rule the state, with a view 
to render help to those in the gloom (Tr. 206, 207, 208 ; 618 C, D, 
E ; 520, B, C, D, E ; see also Tr. 222 ; 532 B). 

Human nature, as a compound monster, is made up of the reasonable, 
the impulsive, and the bestial (Tr. ii. 279 ; Rep. 588 C, D) ; invested 
with and subject to evil necessarily (Tr. i. 411 ; Thecot. 176 A). 

Human sacrifices still extant among men (Tr. v. 243, 244 ; Laws, 
782 C). 

Human weight in the scale is nothingness and unmanliness measured 
by the standard of the divine (Tr. i. 411 ; Themt. 176 C). 

Humility of the caphxin who has brought his passengers safe over the 
sea (Tr. 21.') ; Gorg. 511 E). 

Hunger and thirst (Tr. iv. 49, 60 ; Phileb. 34 E) ; are they evils when 
evils are destroyed, or will they exist in any ease so long as animal 
nature lasts? (Tr. i. 504; Lys. 221 A); they are the keenest of our 
desires, and what is desired in their case is the quelling a want or 
satisfying a craving (Tr. ii, 122, 124 ; Rep. 437 D ; 439 A). 

Hunting with violence includes piracy, enslaving others, tyrannous and 
warlike expeditions (Tr. hi. 112; Sophist, 222 C) ; the general’s art of 
hunting put on a par with that of the louse catcher, though the more 
showy of the two (Tr. 120 ; 227 B) ; hunting of men in war (Tr. v. 
311 ; Laws, 823 E; Tr. hi. 76 ; Euthyd. 290 B) ; astronomers, geo- 
meters, and logicians are hunters (Tr. 76; 290 C), and generals 
(Tr. 77; 290 D). 

• of men, animals, and fish (Tr. 110, 113; Sophist, 221 B, C; 

223 B). 

Hurtful, the question is asked, whether that which is so is to be given 
to fj-iends ? (Tr. ii. 6, 7 ; Rep. 332 B). 

Husbandman bestows his chief care on young plants (Tr. i. 458; 
Euthyp. 2 C) ; when the plant has sprouted, it afterwards requires 
great care (Tr. iv. 401 to 403 ; Theag. 121 B ; 122 A, 0, B), 

Hydra, lopped and resprouting, apt image of sophistry, was too much 
for Hercules ; and so, too, that other sophist, the crab, that has 
lately sailed in from the sea (Tr. hi. 86 ; Euthyd. 297 C). 

Hypotheses are to pure ideas what reflections from smooth bodily sur- 
faces are to corporeal things (Tr. ii. 199 to 201 ; Rep. 510 B, C, D; 
511 A, B, C, D) ; the soul is compelled to use them, and cannot start 
from the outset wholly a prion, as if they were fundamental first prin- 
ciples, but only employs them as stepping-stones and resting-places, by 
means of which it may rise to the unconditioned, and thence deseed 
again, discarding all that is merely derived from sense and employing 
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only ideas (Tr. 200; 511 B) ; the science of the real and intelligible 
is to be rendered clearer ^y means of dialectics, and not by making 
hypotheses fundamental or primitive assumptions (Tr. 201; 511 0); 
this dealing with hypotheses belongs io the province of the under- 
standing, hidvoia^ not that of pure reason or intellect^yovs. whose 
operation is ySrjtris. This hidyota is only second in rank, interme- 
diate between pure intellect and notion or opinion (Tr. 201 ; 511 

D) . The third function next in rank is belief or credence ; 

and the fourth is ct/cacrtci, or conjecture (Tr. 201, 221; 511 E; 533 

E) ; the defect of hypotheses is, that they cannot, as a sole ground, 
attain -to science or knowledge (Tr. 223 ; 533 C). 

I. 

Ibycus, the horse of. ‘‘While Zeno was thus speaking. Antiphon 
stated tiiat Pythodorus said that he and Aristotle and the rest 
begged Parmenides to explain himself. That on this, Parmenides 
agreed that it was necessary to concede the request, observing that it 
seemed to him that he was experiencing what the horse of Ibycus 
underwent, to whom, as an old racer, and trembling for the result, 
when about to be harnessed for the contest, knowing tiie chances of 
the course, he, Ibycus, compared himself, and declared his unwilling- 
ness, as an old man, to be compelled to follow his love pursuits. So, 
too, I seem to myself to remember and dread the necessity of having 
at my time of life to swim through such and so boundless a sea of 
words” (Tr. hi. 419, 420; Parm. 136 E; 137 A; Tr. i. 318; Phsedr, 
242 D). 

Idea of good in man and the univwse, the absurdity of* one who wished 
to realise this, and who desired a mixture the most beautiful and 
free from ferment, endeavouring to mingle the pleasures which 
attend on folly and baseness with those of the understanding (Tr. iv. 
102, 103 ; Phileb. 63 ; D, E ; 64 A). 

Ideas are twofold, having relation to desire and opinion — the one class 
aiming to satisfy an inborn love of pleasure, the otlier looking to an 
acquired estimate of what is best (Tr. i. 312 ; Plisedr. 237 D) ; dK-rjdeis 
td^ai sometimes represent innate ideas or intuitions (Tr. hi. 25, 28, 
29 ; Meno. 84, C, D ; 86 A, B, C. and what precedes) ; ideas under- 
lying many objects, or comprehending many things externally 
different, are the foundation of all classification (Tr.^161 ; Sophist^ 
253 D) ; pure ideas unknown to us ; according to Socrates, these cWij 
or class forms exist nowhere but in the soul ; on winch Parmenides 
asks, whether each of these thought conceptions is one in the mind, 
and can there be a notion of nothing ? (Tr. 411, 412 ; Farm. 182 B) ; 
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if objects partake of tbeir class notion, they must think or not be part 
of it (Tr. 412 ; 132 C) ; to this Socrates Implies, that this partaking 
is only resemblance to a pattern ; but Parmenides on this objects, 
that by virtue of this mutual lesemblanee there must be a reproduc- 
tion of the(i^ class notions ad infinitum^ object and pattern becoming 
confoimded (Tr. 412 ; 132 D) ; difficulty of giving L distinct existence 
to ideas (Tr. 413; 133 A) ; if sclf-exis*tent, it is not in us (Tr. 413; 
133 C); and further, according to this philosopher, they arc not only 
not in us, but they must remain unknown to us (Tr. 415 ; 134 B, C) ; 
and this raises a doubt wliether the deity can know wliat takes place 
among us or wo anything of things divine (Tr. 415, 41b ; 134 D) ; 
association of the eTdos of the boy and lyre, is a result of memory 
(Tr. i. 73, 74 ; Phsed. 73 D) ; ideas hero, iSeat, stand single and alone, 
and the concretes included under ti.eiii are the many (Tr. ii. 284; 
Rep. 59b B) ; the maker of furniture looks to the idea, but is not one 
who fashions that (ib.) ; and with such a maker he proceeds to con- 
trast Him who is emphatically the Maker, who is not only able to 
make furniture, but plants and animals and himself, and earth and 
heavens and gods, and all things in heaven and beneath the eni1:h 
(Tr. 285 ; 59GC); man has to understand by moans of a so-cklled 
ideal form or eldos^ derived from many sen&ations or perceptions, 
brought into a unity by reasoning, and this is a reminiscence of wliat 
W’e beheld in a previous state, wdien we jouiinyed with the gods, and 
closely surveyed existence (Tr. i. 325 ; Ph edr. 249 B, C). 

Identity, how is our personal, affected by our knowing or not knowing 
the same thing (Tr. i. 399; Theact. Ibb B), or undergoing any 
change of any other kind ? (^Tr. 400 ; IbG C) ; explained as not consist- 
ing in being mrde up of the same alpms, bones, liesh, blcKxi, hair, which 
are always changing, but from the same j)eison undergoing this con- 
tinued renewal (^Tr. lii. 543, 544 ; Symp. 207 1>) ; it is just the same 
witli regal d to mental babitudes, opinions, desires, pleasures, and 
pains, which are always partly perishing, partly reprfxlucod (Tr. 544 ; 

207 E) ; identity of knowledge is preserved by memory (Tr. 544 ; 

208 A) ; human identity is not like the divine, by its being unchange- 
ably the same, but is maintained by the gradual replacement of the 
old with new (ib.) ; it is by this renewal and regeneration that the 
mortal partakes of immortality, and this renovation is the function of 
love (Tr. 545; 208 B). 

Ignorance to be accounted an overwhelming evil in the state or private 
person, thodgh it may not affect the artizan’s skill in his particular 
trade, and where it exists no rule must be conceded, but only 
obloquy, however sharp-witted or expert in shifts the man may be 
(Tr. V. 9§, 99 ; Laws, 689 B, C, D) ; but even ignorance is not the 
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worst of evils, as knowledge, with bad guidance and direction, entails 
worse consequences (Tr, »I02 ; 819 A) ; he who is in ignorance of his 
own endowments is in ignorance of those of others (Tr. iv. 386 ; 
Alcih. I. 133 E) ; cases exist in which it may be advai^tageous (Tr. 
388, 381 ; Alcib. II. 143 C) ; ignorance at the helm of affairs enslaves 
others under evil guidance (Tr. iii. 64; Euthyd. 281 JJ), and is as 
productive of mischief as intelligence of good (ib.); according to the 
sophistic reasoning exhibited, it is neither possible to lie nor enter- 
tain a false impression, nor to be in ignorance (Tr. 71, 72 ; 287 A) ; 
ignorance on the part of the strong is hateful and discreditable (Tr. 
iv. 77 ; Phileb. 49 C, E), but laughable on the part of the weak 
(ib.) ; ignorance as contrasted with the Delphic gnome (Tr. 74, 75 ; 
48 C) ; threefold in respect of money, beauty, and virtue (Tr. 75 ; 
48 E). 

Ignorance of our true worth and weight, as compared with deity, is base- 
ness (Tr. i. 411 ; Theaet. 176 C) ; ignorance is never voluntary, but 
is a delusion (Tr. iii. 122 ; Sophist, 228 D) ; is a want of wise appre- 
ciation (ib.) ; is destructive of beauty and measure (io.) ; is a disease 
of soul (ib.) ; its worst form is pretending to know when if, does 
noj know, and from this source mostly all mental error arises (Tr. 
124; 229 C); is false opinion (Tr. i. 404; Theoet. 170 C; Tr. ii. 

1 29 ; Rep. 443 E) ; ignorance in the soul is a lie (Tr. 63 ; 382 B) ; 
both ignorance on the one hand and knowledge on the other are dis- 
tinct from opinion ; the former has to do with the non-existent, the 
second with the existent, and the last with both (Tr. 1 63 to 16G ; 
Rep. 476 E ; 477 A, B, C, D, E ; 478 A, B, C, D). 

Ignorant persons tell truth without iutejiding it (Tr. iv. 268 ; Hipp. 
Min. 367 A) ; he is ignorant who cannot give £in account of a matter 
(Tr. i. 444; Theaet. 202 C); the* ignorant and bad person will desire 
a larger share than is his due among those who are like him or un- 
like (Tr. ii. 28 ; Rep. 350 B). 

Images, reflected by glass or water, distinguished from those existing 
in the mind (Tr. iii. 139 ; Sophist, 210 A) ; reflections from water 
(Tr. ii. 204; Rep. 516 A); formed by mirrors (Tr. 84; 402 A, B; 
Tr. V. 445 ; Laws, 905 B) ; from water or glass (Tr. ii. 285 ; Rep. 
596 D; Tr. 351; Tim. 46 A; Tr.384; Tim. 72 C ; Tr. i. 450 ; Theset. 
206 D) ; as in a mirror wdiich returns images to your view (Tr. iii. 
843 ; Cratyl. 414 C ; ii. 382 ; Tim. 71 B) ; reference to a man seeing 
himself in the object of his love as in a mirror (Tr. i. 332 ; Phaedr. 
255 D) ; images of the poets (Tr. ii. 200, 291 ; Rep. 6l)0 D, E ; 6Q1 
C) ; image of the sun (Tr. v, 428; Laws, 897 D); image of the asso- 
ciation of head and intellect (969 B) ; into what would the eye look 
if it wished to see itself? clearly a mirror (Tr. iv. 365 ; Ajcib. I. 132 
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E) : image of the observer in the pupil of tlie eye at which he looks 
(Tr. 866 ; 133 A); reversed (Tr. ii. 351 ; ‘»Tim. 46 A). 

Imagination, its power, represented under the figure of a draughtsman 
who paint#images in our souls, and the soul as a book written in by 
a penman,^ who is memory aided by sensation, and the affections 
blending the expression into a whole (Tr. iv. 58 Phileb. 39 A, B). 
Here is the theory of representation, as distinct from presentation. 
But this operation has reference to the future as well as the present 
and past, in respect both of what is real and imaginary (Tr. 59 ; 39 
C). There is also a realm of fancy productive of intense gratifica- 
tion (Tr. 60 ; 40 A) ; to the good man, for the most part, true delinea- 
tions are brought before his mind, and false to the bad man, which 
mimic the true in an absurd way, so that where opinions are too 
rashly indulged, all may prove visionary, and the man opine about 
what never did, nor does, nor shall exist (Tr. 60, 61 ; 40 B, C, D). 

Imitation, or affectation of foreign manners, referred to as a thing to 
be guarded against in Plato’s Magnetic community, it being an 
excellent thing that a state should be incapable, by gross imitation, 
of aping its enemies (Tr. v. 122 ; Laws, 705 C) ; of the virtues of 
deceased persons (Tr. iv. 188 ; Menex. 236 E) ; its bad effect unless 
good models are proposed (Tr. ii. 76 ; Rep. 395 C, D) ; the evil of 
imitating wrangling women or persons lamenting (ib.); imitation 
of evil men and cowards bad, whether in action or in words (Tr. 76 ; 
395 E); the same is true of the imitation of madmen (Tr. 77 ; 396 
A) ; or of artizans or of naval commanders (Tr. 77 ; 396 B) ; or of 
neighing horses, bellowing bulls, rustling rivers, and such like (ib.) ; 
no good man attempts to imitate the acts of an inferior (Tr. 77 ; 396 
D, E ; see aleo Tr. 78, 79 ; 397 B, C, D, E ; 398 A, B) ; in one 
sense, a man can make a universe by holding up a mirror to the 
world spread around him, that is, he can produce a pha3nomenal image 
of it, not the thing itself (Tr. 285, 286; 596 E); the painter of 
animals, or he who paints furniture, is a second kind of maker (ib.) ; 
the actual furniture or cabinet-maker is a maker in a higher sense; 
but be does not make the elSos, or special idea of chair and table 
(Tr. 286 ; 597 A) ; this power belongs to deity alone (ib.). Deity, 
couch-maker, and painter are three orders of creative agents ; the 
first makes only what is essentially “ couch,” the second makes many 
couches, and the third imitates only the things of which the two 
former were artificers (Tr. 286, 287 ; 597 B, 0, D, E). The imita- 
tor is therefore third in order, and such is the poet (ib.). The 
painter neither imitates the absolute pattern nor the concrete reality, 
but only the latter as seen by the laws of perspective, and entirely 
ignorant of its tme material nature (Tr. 287 ; 598 A, B) ; but still 
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he Cftn deceive children and ignorant persons (Tr. 287 ; 598 C); 
remarks on the folly of listening to the exaggerated praise of mounte- 
banks, who cannot distinguish between knowledge and ignorance, 
truth and its imitations (Tr. 287, 288 ; 598 D) ; we are told that 
Homer and the poets know all arts, and how it stand^ with human 
nature as to virtue and vice, things terrestrial and divine (Tr. 288 ; 

598 E) ; a good poet, as imitator, should know what he writes about 
(ib.) ; do those who praise him discern whether he speaks the truth 
or merely composes phantasies ? (Tr. 288 ; 599 A) ; is it the main 
object of life to execute imaginary representations ? (ib.) ; one who 
is skilled in truth will bo more solicitous for deeds than for imitations 
(Tr. 288; 599 B); we will not ask Homer or other poets what 
persons they restored to health or what disciples of physic they left 
behind them, as this miglit be pressing them too hardly ; but what 
state was ever bettered by tlieir depicting of ennobling events? 
(Tr. 288, 289 ; 599 C, D, E) ; Italy and Sicily say that they were 
bettered by Charondas, and we by Solon ; but who names Homer 
and his fellows amongst even the Homeridee themselves? (Tr. 289; 

599 E); what battle was ever fought under Homer as leader or 
ocunsellor ? (Tr. 289 ; 600 A) ; what deeds has he done like Thales 
the Milesian, or Anacharsis the Scythian ? what course of life styled 
Homeric, after the manner of the Pythagorean, has been handed 
down to posterity ? (Tr. 289 ; 600 B) ; he was not even valued when 
alive (ib.) ; Homer would have had followers like Protagoras of 
Abdera, or Prodicus of Ceos, had he been able to make men better 
(Tr. 289, 290 ; 600 C) ; would have created a furor and been carried 
on men's heads, and not suffered to a wandering rliapsodist, but 
rather richly portioned to stay^at home (Tr, 290 ; ^00 D, E). Since 
Homer's time all the writers of poetry have been imitators of the 
virtue of images (ib.) ; the painter imitates by colorurs and forms, the 

. verse-maker colours by verbs and nouns (Tr. 290 ; 601 A) ; measure, 
and rhythm, and harmony give a charm to subjects or imitations 
otherwise wortliless when stripped of the colours of music (Tr. 290, 
291 ; 601 B) ; the imitator is the maker of an image, and knows 
only the phsenomenal ; but neither painter nor manufacturer knows 
the use of things, which is reserved for him alone who uses them 
(Tr. 291 ; 601 C) ; in every case there is the use, construction, and 
imitation, of which the first is the most important ; for example, the 
flute-player controls the flute-maker, who must be guided by the 
former (Tr. 291 ; GOl D, E) ; but the imitator will neither know nor 
opine about the beauty or deformity of a thing (Tr. 291 ; 602 A) ; 
he imitates what pleases the crowd, not in earnest but in sport, and 
such is the writer of tragedy ot tlie epic (Tr. 291, 2?2 ; 602 B), 

2 c 
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The pheenemeiml must yield to the rationalizing or oomputative (Tr. 
292 ; C02 C, B) ; hence imitation has a*' low aim and produces a 
correspondiTig result (Tr. 29B; 603 B); not merely when it appeals 
to the eye, but to the car (Tr. 293 ; 603 0) ,* the wise and thoughtful 
man submits to the voice of reason and law, and represses strong 
outbursts of feeling in public, and this affords littll handle for imita- 
tion ; while the display of a temper so foreign to it is unsuited for 
theatrical representation (Tr. 293, 294 ; 603 D, E ; 604 A, B, 0, 
D, E) ; the poet must exhibit xmssion, not quietude, if he is to be 
popular ; he is nearly related to the painter in the way of compa- 
rison, and composes trumpery for truth. Besides this, he apjTeals to 
the passionate element in the soul, and not to the rational, and so 
betrays the more virtuous part of his citizens, making the. rabble 
their masters (Tr. 294, 295 ; 605 A, B) ; he confonnds tlio real sizes 
of objects and fabricates shadows destitute of truth (Tr. 295 ; 605 
C) ; but one bad feature is the production of inconsistency, seeing we 
praise, in Homer and the tragic poets, those indications of passioniate 
grief which, as private individuals, we aim to suppress (Tr. 295 ; 
605 D, E) ; and yet somcthiug is to be said in behalf of our having 
such an outlet for the indulgence of grief in the case of other men’s 
sufferings, though most {persons overlook the fact that our own forti- 
tude is thereby endangered (Tr. 295, 296 ; 606 A, B) ; the same is 
true in regiird to laughter and comedy (Tr. 296; 606 C); moreover, 
j)oetic imitation waters the growth of the concupiscent feelings 
instead of drjdng them up (Tr. 296 ; 606 D) ; only the hymns and 
panegyrics of the gods ought to be received in the new state, which 
must be selectnd from the lest of Homer’s poetry, while wo admit 
his greatness a« a poet, and politely assent to those who laud him ; 
but, nevertheless, we must refuse to allow the- entrance of the honied 
muse (Tr. 296, 297 ; 606 E ; 607 A, B) ; there has been an old long- 
standing feud between poetry and philosophy (Tr. 297 ; 607 C) ; loving 
poetry for her charm, wo would willingly lend attentive ear to any 
apology offered on her behalf, fond as we are of Homer (ib.) ; we 
would recall sentence of banishment, and bring her back from exile, 
listen attentively to all that can be said in arrest of judgment, 
assured that if we can be convinced wo shall be the gainers (Tr. 
297 ; 607 D) ; but not even this lingering fondness and passion for 
an old love must be allowed to seduce us, seeing that the whole 
question of vii-tue and righteousness is involved in the issue (Tr. 297, 
298 ,* 607 E 608 A, B) ; imitation represents men as doing both 
enforced and voluntary actions (Tr. 293 ; 603 C), and supposing tliat 
in doing them they have done well or ill (ib ). There is a good deal 
more on imitation as practised by the sophist (Sophist, 234 B to 236 E ; 
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also Sophist, 267 A to 268 B) ; imitation is generally fklsehood or a 
source of false impressioli ; primarily human art is imitative as com- 
pared with divine ; imitation is also opposed to science (Tr. iii. 130 
to 134, 183 to 186, 183, 184 ; Sophist, 267 A, B, E). 

Imitators do not strictly copy nature (Tr. iii. 132 ; Sophist, 235 A) ; 
compared with sophists vrho deal in appearances and fancies difficult 
to get sight of (Tr. 132 to 134; 235 A to 236 E). 

Immortality of the soul ; what is ceaselessly moved is immortal. Life 
ends when motion is extinct, but the self-moving is the fountain anrl 
source of motion to all other things. The absolute beginning is 
unbegotten and incorruptible. The absolute self-moving is neither 
begotten nor destroyed, or with it all tlie motion in the universe must 
cease. The source of all activity is therefore immortal, and this is 
of tlie essence of soul, all motion derived from without being perish- 
able (Tr. i. 321 ; Phicdr, 245 B, 0, D); immortality in this world is 
not to be desired (Tr. iv. .514; Epist. vii. 334 E); tlie soul is im- 
mortal (Tr. 514 ; 335 A), but we, as a compound of body and soul, 
are not (Tr. 514 ; 334 E) ; life is a sojourn in this world (Tr. vi. 42 ; 
Axioch. 365 B) ; dreadful to rot in the grave, the food of worms 
(Tr. 42 ; 305 C). Socrates tells his friend that he unreasonably 
couples the phenomena of sentioncy with a state of insensibility 
(^iust, we might say, as the child may dread how ho shall feel in his 
coffin) (Tr. 42 ; 365 D) ; the soul is immortal, only the dead clay 
rots (Tr. 43 ; 366 A), while the formt r exults in its kindred heaven 
and the exchange of evil for good (Tr. 43 ; 366 A) ; there are further 
reasons for the soul’s immortality in the fact that it is more than a 
match for savage beasts, that it enabtes men to sail the seas, build 
towns, survey and measure tbe heivens, foretel fjclipses, and fix 
future events by prediction (Tr. 51 ; 370 B, C) ; our fathers did imt 
pray to have immortal, but good children (Tr. iv. 204, 205; Menex. 

247 D) ; the effect of the doctrine of the soul’s immortality should 
be to make us as good and wise as ]x>ssible (Tr. i. 116 ; Phccd. 107 
O) ; to the bad, extinction or annihilation must bo regarded ns a 
blessing (ib.) ; immortalijfcy and its attendant happiness (Tr 29 ; 
Apol. 41 C) ; is asserted of what does not die (Tr. 114; Phted. 
105 E). 

Immutability of moral distinctions; a fine passage (Tr. iii. 288; Cratyl. 
386 D); applies also to actions (Tr. 288, 289; 386 E; 387 A); of 
essential being (Tr. i. 80, 81 ; Ph8e<i. 78 D ; Tr. iii. 152 ; Sophist, 

248 A). * 

Impact of bodies spoken of, as well as the lubricating effect of fluids 
and the violent commotions of the air, vypoTs re dXtcrffi^/j.aa'it' vddrwi^ 
tire iirs'fvpLdrwv (Tr. ii. 848 ; Tim. 43 C). 
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Imports and exports are only to be such as are neoessary, or do not 
impoverish a country (Tr. v. 345, 348, 3G0; Laws, 847 C; 849 B; 
850 A ; Tr. 459, 460 ; 915 D, E) ; where further rules about trading 
and credit are laid down, utterly at variance witli our notions of free 
trade. Fi^inkinoense and purple staffs are excepted from prohibition, 
as needed in the service of the gods, and not indigenous. 

Impossibility of error, lying, or false opinion, according to one of the 

‘ sophists (Tr. iii. 71, 72 ; Euthyd. 287 A). 

Improvements, public, as to roads, fountains, culverts, drains, water- 
levels, &c. (Tr. V. 206 to 208 ; Laws, 761 A, B, C, D) ; improvement 
of oratory, by knowle^lge and practice, is on a par with what holds 
good in all other cases. If a man is naturally an orator, he will 
become pre-eminently such by science and exercise ; but as an art it 
will not be best exemplified by following the path of Tisias and 
Thrasymachus (Tr. i. 348 ; Ph®<lr. 269 D). 

Impure, the, cannot attain to the pure (Tr. i. 65 ,* Phscd. 67 A) ; the 
impure soul will be shunntd in Hades, and none will be willing to 
be its fellow-traveller or guide (Tr. 116, 117; 108 A, B); described 
as wandering about wholly perplexed (Tr. 117 ; 108 C) ; opposite in 
this respect to the fate of the good soul (ib.). • 

Inadequacy of the materialistic explanation of the act of sitting (Tr. i. 
105 ; Phajd. 99 A). 

Incantation and charms, used like the torpedo, to render a man help- 
less (Tr. iii. 17, 18 ; Meno. 80 A); torpedo again referred to (Tr. 25 ; 
84 B; 84 C). 

Incomprehensibility and invisibility of deity, feigned by us, as an 
immortal animal (Tr. i. 322; Pheedr. 246 A). 

Incorporeal, ordaining power as the,ir<i(r/uoy, about to rule beautifully; 
the body animated by soul is an appropriate image of the present 
reasoning. That with which wc cannot combine the notion of truth 
can never be truly said to have, or to have had existence (Tr. iv. 103, 
104 ; Phileb. 64 B) ; it has no image (Tr. iii. 235, 236 ; Statesm. 
285 E); is expounded by words alone (ib.). 

Indestructibility of what is immortal (Tr. i. 114, 115; Pined. 106 B, 
D, E). 

Indifference to pain and pleasure, something different both from joying 
and grieving (Tr. iv. 46 ; Phileb. 33 A) ; not godlike (Tr. 47 ; 88 
B) ; contrasted with change from the normal state (Tr. 65 ; 48 O) ; 
the pleasantest of all states a negative one ; truth of this questkmed 
(Tr. 66 ; ^6 D) ; similarity between not being pained and b^ng 
joyous (Tr. 67 ; 44 A) ; persons in fever feel greater pleasure in the 
relief of thirst than those in health (Tr. 68 ; 45 B) ; greatest plea- 
sures an^ pains occur in an evil condition of soul and body (Tr. 70 ; 
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45 E) ; pleasure of scratching (Tr. 70 ; 46 A) ; dying with pleasure 
(Tr. 72» 73 ; 47 B) ,* ragd! terror, and envy, all pains of the soul, 
have their boundless gratification (Tr. 73, 74; 47 E); pleasure of 
tears at tragic representation, and mixed pain and pleasure at the 
witnessing comedy (Tr. 74 ; 48 A). g 

Indistinctness of iieas or impressions, the cause of false opinion (Tr. i. 
435 ; Theaot. 195 A) ; things referred to the wrong pattern (ib.). 

Individual is contemplated after considering the relation of a subject 
to the community (Tr. ii. 47, 48 ; Rep. 369 A) ; the individual, and 
also the state and community, are wise, courageous, and just in a 
similar way (Tr. 126, 127 ; 441 C, D). 

Indulgence is virtue, according to Callicles (Tr. i. 191 ; Gorg. 
492 D). 

Inequality. Number, weight, and measure are the counters of justice 
(Tr. V. 200 ; Laws, 757 B) ; which distributes more to the more 
worthy, less to the less, according ti) the Scriptural case of ** To him 
that hath shall be given” (Tr. 200; 757 C); equality of the lot 
(Tr. 201 ; 757 E). 

Infemy, the road to it easy : — 

• 

This law supreme the immortal gods have set, 

That virtue can alone be reached by sweat ; 

Straight is the track, and rugged at the flr&t, 

Till up the hill your steps have climbed the worst ; 

Easy the rest, despite the toll and pain, 

The cherished prize of conquest to obtain.” 

(Tr. V. 144 ; Laws, 718 D, E.) This is the facilie descensus Averni, 

Infant, see description of (Tr. vi. 44; Axioch. 366 D) ; learns by suffer- 
ing ; burnt child dreads the (Tr. iii. 574 ; Symp. 222 B). 

Inferior, ought not to pay court to superior, lest his motives should be 
misconstrued ; it is different when the sovereign honours the philo- 
sopher, since he then merely courts philosophy itself (Tr. iv. 481, 
482; Epist.ii. 312 C). 

Infidelity is not to be punished, though we ought to think with the 
legislator on the subject of the beautiful and just (Tr. v. 414 ; Laws, 
890 B, 0, D). 

Infinitude in things is baffling, and puts one out of rhythm and reckon- 
ing in thinking (Tr. iv. 18 ; Philob. 17 D, E) ; it is of no use to 
grasp at it at once, we must first contemplate it, not as a unit or 
whole, but in particulars, and thus ascend through the many to the 
one (Tr. 18, 19; 18 A). * 

Influence of situation on climate and personal character, not to be for- 
gotten; winds, heat, cold, a barren or productive soil, propitious 
climate, proximity to or distance &om the sea, and tl^ means of 
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foreign intercouriEe with guardianship of the gods— all exercise their 
modifying action (Tr. v. 188; Laws, 747 If; C, D). 

Informers are cheap (Tr. i. 33 ; Crit. 45 A). 

Initiated, only to listen (Tr. i. 386 ; Theaot. 155 E). 

Initiation of i^e philosopher. After the close of this life and the pass- 
ing of sentence by the judges, which dooms the one class of souls to a 
thousand years of punishment in the world below, and the other to a 
similar term of bliss in heaven, each class returns to make choice of a 
second life (see Fable of Er; Tr, ii. 304 to 306 ; Rep. 614 B to 616 
A). But in this transmigration he who has never seen truth cannot 
again recover the human form (Tr. i. 324 ; Phrodr. 249 A, B) ; only 
by the diligent use of reasoning on phienomena can his mind be 
quickened to the recollection of what it formerly knew, when it gazed 
only on true existence. The philosopher alone employs such remi- 
niscence, and being initiated with perfect rites, becomes complete, 
attaches himself to deity, though regarded by the crowd as a mad- 
man (Tr. 325 ; 249 0. D). 

Injured, to be, is more disgraceful naturally than to injure, though the 
latter is worse by law, according to the collocutor with Socmtes (Tr. 
i. 180, 181 ; Gorg. 483 A) ; it is the lot of a slave (Tr. 181 ; 483 B) ; 
this is denied at length (Tr. 187 ; 489 B) ; elsewliero it is declared 
that it is to bo regarded as an evil greater than the good arising from 
doing injustice (Tr. ii, 36 ; Rep. 358 K) ; it is further siiid, that 
where a man cannot avoid being injured in consequence of the want 
of physical power, he enters into compacts to defend himself against 
tlie stronger, and thus laws are enacted (Tr. 36 ; 359 A\ He who is 
injured, or believes himself *to he so, seeks to ally himself with the 
just, and will sufier, and endure, ant^ die the life of a dog to set him- 
self right (Tr. 125, 126 ; 440 D); a case of the emotions siding with 
the reason, and not the lower appetitive nature (ib.). 

Injury of enemies, declared to be right ; that it is not unjust or invidious 
to rejoice at the misfortunes of foes (Tr. iv. 77 ; Phileb. 49 D) ; 
laughter, which is a pleasurable feeling, may also be indulged at the 
ignorance or misconception of friends (Tr. 77, 78 ; 49 E ; 50 A) ; 
prohibited even against enemies as making them worse in lieu of 
better (Tr. i. 39 ; Crito, 49 C, D). 

Injustice, the triumph of it, seen in the case of the prosperity of old evil- 
doers, who leave a good name to children’s children, leads to imputing 
blame to the gods (Tr. v. 433 ; Laws, 899 E ; 900 Aj ; injustice is the 
greatest of calamities to the doer rather than to tlie sufferer (Tr. i. 
162 ; Gorg. 469 B, C) ; far preferable is it to suffer than to commit 
injury (Tr. 162, 163 ; 469 0) ; doing it is less an evil than the not 
being compelled to pay the penalty of it (Tr, 176, 177 ; 479 D) ; he 
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who oommits it ought at once to fiy to the judge and give liimself up, 
as the sick man to his t)hysician (Tr. 177, 211 ; 480 A, B; 508 E); 
even the avoidance of injustice done to him is not to be the chief 
aim of a man of understanding (Tr. 214 ; 511 B) ; the only subject 
for congratulation on his part is that he has not comj^itted it (Tr. 
227 ; 522 C, D)^ the penalty of injustice is, not the flogging or death 
which may be awarded for it, events that may befal tJiose who are 
not unjust, but what is inevitable in the degradation of soul of the 
perpetrator and liis future doom (Tr. 411, 412 ; Thcaot. 176 D). In 
the counter argument injustice is praised as more virtuous and 
productive of felicity than moderation, seeing it results from strength 
and vigour as opposed to cowardice and feebleness (Tr. 190, 191 ; 
Gorg. 492 B, C) ; declared to be absolutely and wliolly bad (Tr. 38 ; 
Crito, 49 A) ; quite independenly of the judgment of the crowd (Tr. 
38 ; 49 B) ; is in a word doing ill to men (Tr. 38, 39 ; 49 O) ; injus- 
tice domineers over the simple-hearted and just, whose happiness is 
sacrificed for its benefit (Tr. ii. 20 ; Rep. 343 C) ; is said by the 
correspondent to insure the utmost felicity to its perpetrator, pro- 
vided it be carried out effectually to the fullest extreme (Tr. 21 \ 344 
A): but when feebly carried out, only brings odium on tlie doer 
(Tr. 21 ; 344 B) ; true, he says, the name of thief and sacrilegious 
person is given to tlie partial wrong-doer, but the thorough-going 
plunderer is blessed (ib.) ; when men reproach injustice, it is not 
from dislike, but from the fear of being made themselves the subjects 
of it (Tr. 21 ; 344 0) ; the same respondent styles it more despotic 
and gentlemanly than righteousness (ib.) ; this is again asserted by 
Tbrasymachus (Tr. 25, 26 ; 348 A, C) ; declared to be not moral 
perversion, but clever couuselUpg (Tr. 26 ; 348 also virtue and 
wisdom (Tr. 26 ; 348 E) ; on tbe other hand, it produces rebellions, 
and hatreds, and factious among freemen and slaves (Tr. 28, 29 ; 351 
D) ; between two persons, both possessed with it, causes hate ; in one 
of two, destroys his power (Tr. 29, 30 ; 351 E ; 352 A) ; is a vice of 
soul (353 E) ; to do it, said to be naturally g(jod (Tr. 36 ; 358 E) ; 
its punishment in Hades, according to Musceus (Tr. 42 ; 3G3 C, D) ; 
sweet to the perpetrator, but disgraceful in opinion and by law (Tr. 
43 ,* 364 A) ; its consequences to be evaded by necromantic arts (Tr. 
43 ; 364 B, C ) ; blamed through want of manliness (Tr. 46 ; 366 D) ; 
its place in tlm state (Tr. 52 ; 372 A) ; will be found in any state 
founded contrary to the model one (Tr. 102, 103 ; 420 B) ; in what 
it differs from righteousness (Tr. Ill; 427 D, E) ; ft; a rebellion or 
state of faction among the three departments of the soul, an oflioious 
meddling of the subordinate with the ruling pai-t, that is, the appeti- 
tive with the rational (Tr, 129; 444 B); is intemperance, ignorance. 
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cowardice, and baseness <Tr. 129 ; 444 B) ; can it be adTsntageoiis, 
even where it provokes no punishment ?*(Tr. ISO; 445 «A); it can 
never be advantageous, nor that the wrong-(ioer should escape punish- 
ment (Tr. 282 ; 591 A) ; he who escapes becomes more depraved (Tr. 
282 ; 591 ; the unjust man can derive no good ^m the gods (Tr. 

303 ; 613 B) ; he is like the runner in a race, who plunges oflT madly 
and sharply at first, and fulls off with drooping ears at the last, and 
goes away uncrowned (Tr. 303, 304 ; 613 C) ; like badness and error, 
it is regarded as involuntary (Tr. iv. 468, 469 ; Cleit. 407 D) ; but this 
fact only proves that it must be guarded against with more care (ib.). 

Inkling, no, so to speak, hn direiv olSerrco &7rT€t avrrjs 8<nj itrrlyii 

hirvpia (Tr. iii. 413 ; Farm. 133 A). 

Innate ideas appear to,be represented by a\-nBets (Tr. iii. 25, 28 ; 
Meno. 84 C, D; 86 A, B, C). 

Inner beauty, that of the mental consciousness (Tr. i. 360 ; Phsedr. 
279 C). 

Innovations on popular belief are dangerous ; the lawgiver who pos- 
sesses the smallest share of understanding will have a care that he 
does not, by introducing innovations in the popular worship, subvert 
his own state, nor will ho prohibit what national usage has sanc- 
tioned (Tr. vi. 24 ; Epin. 985 D). 

Insensibility is inconsistent with perception (Tr. vi. 42; Axioch, 
365 D). 

Insignificance of man at his birth (Tr. iv. 401 ; Thoag. 121 B); when 
we were born, says the, comic poet, none of the neighbours even kilew 
it (Tr. iv. 343, 344 ; Alcib. I. 121 D). 

Inspiration, as opposed to expiration (Tr. ii. 392 ; Tim. 78 E) ; inspira- 
tion of the poets, and diviners, and nadmen often referred to (Tr. iv. 
295, 296; Ion, 534 A, B, C). 

Instability of mixed g^>od and evil, and of the wholly bad (Tr. iii. 277 
278; Statesm. 309 E ; 310 C), 

Intellect is a good, and not akin to pleasure (Tr. iv. 96 ; Phileb. 60 B) ; 
Philebus asserts that joy, pleasure, and gratification are good ; but 
Socrates insists that intellect, thought, memory, right opinion ore 
feir superior to pleasure (Tr. 3 ; 11 B); the supposition of intellect 
wholly without pleasure, and the reverse, neither of which is good 
for us per se (Tr. 23, 24 ; 20 C ; 20 E) ; would anyone elect a state 
of utter apathy ? (Tr. 26 ; 21 E) ; it is most akin to the good, and 
what makes ^s mixed life in any way preferable (Tr. 27 ; 22 D) ; 
fused into intimate union with the best of the senses, is the safety of 
each (Tr. v. 534 ; Laws, 961 D). 

Intelligence, coupled with the chief organs of sense in the head <Tr. 
V. 534 ; Laws, 961 D) ; exists in the heavenly bodies (Tr. vi. 19 to 
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22 ; Epinon. 983 A, B, O, D, E ; 984 A, B) ; intelllgenoe and virtue 
the ruling principles ili the Athenian constitution, which, popxilar 
in its character, excludes none from power on account of wt akness, 
poverty, or obscurity of birth (Tr. iv. 191, 192 ; Menex. 288 D, E ; 
239, and following). Can pure intelligence cognise^ our concrete 
nature, or we iJiings divine? (Tr. iii. 416; Farm. 134 D, E); does 
the soul exist after death, and has it intelligence ? (Tr. i. 69 ; Phaed. 
70 B, 0). 

Intelligent man ought to be chiefly earnest about the goodness of his 
son (Tr. iv. 411 ; Theag. 127 D). 

Intelligible and visible are two fundamental ruling principles — the 
one in the domain of thought, the other in that of the sensuous (Tr. 
ii. 199 ; Rep. 509 D) ; if two lines be taken to represent these, and 
these be in turn bisected, we shall have for the first — 

Pure ideas, not representable by 

diagrams or hypotheses = a priori. 

Hypotheses = a posteriori. 

and for the second — 

Things, plants, animals, around us = corporeal matter. 

•Images or resemblances = adumbrations or re- 

flections. 

Intemperance is to be shunned at our fullest speed (Tr. i. 210; Gorg. 
507 D) ; how far allowable to men past middle age, and not on 
ofiScial duty (Tr. v. 64, 65 ; Laws, 666 A,B, 0). 

Intemperate man is depraved, and evil, and unhappy, in contrast with 
the moderate or temperate man (Tr. i. 210 ; Gorg. 507 C) ; he must 
be punished if he is ever to be renderod happy (Tr. 210 ; 507 D). 

Interchange of oflSces in the stat# mischievous (Tr.ai. 118, 119 ; Rep. 
434 C). 

Intercourse of the sexes, how far enjoyable in old age, with the answer 
of Sophocles (Tr. ii. 4 ; Rep. 329 C). 

Interest of money lent or allowed to remain unpaid, declared illegal 
(Tr. V. 180, 470, 471; Laws, 742 C; 921 D). 

Interme<Uate, things which lie between good and evil (Tr. i. 160; 
Gorg. 467 E) ; are such as sometimes partake of the one and some- 
times of the other (Tr. 161 ; 468 A) ; iiidifierent actions are done for 
the sake of the good (Tr. 161 ; 468 A) ; so, too, in the case of kill* 
ing and robbing (Tr. 161 ; 468 B. C). 

Intestacy, or the reverse ; case of a man dying and leaving a will made 
in articulo mortis, when not in possession of his faculties (Tr. v. 
471, 472 ; Laws, 922 B) ; of a man complaining that he may not 
leave his property as he likes, and to those who have shown their 
attachment to him in sickness and old age (Tr. 472 ; 922 D) ; it is 
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to meet tliis that the eommon law gives him the power of absolute 
disposal (Tr. 472, 473 ; 922 E) ; but this i% not to be so in the Mag- 
netic community, where a man’s property is to be regarded as that of 
the state (Tr. 473 ; 923 A) ; the sick man is not to be w'heedled into 
leaving hi^ money to any sycophant who takes advantage of his 
feebleness and disease (Tr. 473 ; 023 B) ; furthe/ rules in case of 
intestacy (Tr. 476, 477 ; 924 E ; 925 A, D) ; liardship of compelling 
the next of kin to marry by nearness of relationship, where disease 
or uncongeniality of temper might render it undesirable (Tr. 477 ; 
925 E). 

Intestines, their use in the system is to protract the process of digestion 
and extrusion, and to check the tendency to gormandizing or immo- 
derate consiunption of food (Tr. ii. 383, 384 ; Tim. 72 A). 

Invasion of Greece by Persia described at length (Tr. v. 114, 115,113; 
Laws, 699 A, B, G ; 698 B, C, D, E), with references t6 Salamis and 
Maratlion. 

Invention not always beneficisxl; tlius, that of letters by Theuth, 
though dictated by a benevolent motive, has taught men to trust to 
writing rather than to memory, to a process of outward suggestion, 
and not to a strengthened faculty within themselves (Tr. i. 354, 355 ; 
Pbfedr. 274 E ; 275 A). 

Invisible has no real existence in the minds of the multitude (Tr. i. 
386 ; Theiet. 155 E) ; the soul is invisible, and if any part of this 
offered a lucid image meeting the eye, it would stimulate a passion- 
ate love, and of all other lovely things besides (Tr, 327 ; Phasdr. 
250 D ; see also Tr. vi. 16, 17 ; Epinom. 981 B, C, D). 

Involuntary character of wickedness assorted (Tr. v. 365 ; Laws, 860 
D ; Tr. iv. 468, <^.69 ; Cleit. 407 D) ; difference l)etwecn voluntary and 
involuntary injury (Tr. v. 368, 390 ; Laws, 862 B ; 874 E) ; the unjust 
man is to be pitied (Tr. 160 ; 731 D). 

Ion, See Summary and Analysis, page 203. 

Iris, the daughter of Thaumas (Tr. i. 385, 386 ; Theaet. 155 D). 

Iron and adamant, words of (Tr. i. 211 ; Gorg. 508 E) ; the welding of 
iron known (iii. 185 ; Sophist, 267 E) ; different classes of, used by 
the smith (Tr. 294; Crntyl. 389 D) ; iron spoken of as softened in 
the lire (Tr. ii. 93 ; Rep. 411 A). 

Irony of Crates (Tr. iv. 291, 292, 308; Ion, 532 B, 541 E; Tr. 215, 
216, 231, 234, 235,258; Hipp. Maj. 283 B, 291 A, 292 C, 293 A, 
304 C; Tr. 270, 275, 283; Hipp. Min. 368 B, 0, D, E ; 372 A; 
376 C) ; unless we are to take some of these as bespeaking his real 
, modesty (Tr. 407 ; Theag. 125 A) ; sh'ghtly indicated (Tr. i. 474, 476 ; 
Euthyp. 14 C, D ; 15 E ; Tr. iii. 12 ; Meno. 76 B ; Tr. iv. 407, 408 ; 
Theag. 12$ A, B, D) ; in ooimexion with quotation from Euripides (ib. ; 
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also Tr. ii. 13 ; Rep. 337 A ; Tr. iii. 564 ; Symp. 216 E ; Tr. i. 187, 
188, 153, 194 ; Gorg. 4^ E ; 481 B ; 461 C, D; 495 D ; Tr. iii. 284 ; 
Oratyl. 384 B. See Grote's Plato, ii. 429, and Art. Socrates. The 
Euthydemus is full of It.) 

Irrefragable, the, takes the place of certainty, and it ^ our duty to 
trust our all upon it when having no bolster resource (Tr. i. 89 ; 
Phjed. 85 C, D). 

Irrelevancy ; if tlie pleader does not keep to the question at issue, the 
magistrate is to bring him back to the point from which he has wan- 
dered (Tr.v. 512 ; Laws, 949 B); not wandering wildly in a variety 
of aims (Tr. 535, 536 ; 962 D). 

Isles of the Blest (Tr. iv. 185 ; Menex. 235 C ; Tr. i. 227 ; Gorg. 523 
A) ; guardians of (Tr. 227, 228, 231 ; 523 B, 524 A ; 526 C ; Tr. iii. 
490 ; Symp. 179 E, 180 B ; Tr. ii. 207, 208, 231 ; Rep. 519 C, 
540 C). 

Italy, bad and luxurious mode of life there and in Sicily (Tr. iv. 502 ; 
Epist. vii. 326 B) ; no man leading such a lite could grow up intelli- 
gently. All such states will undergo perpetual tyninnic, oligarchic, 
or democratic changes, and never bear the name of a just and equal 
pelity (Tr. 503; 326 C, D). 


J. 

Jingle bravely, a proverb (Tr. iii. 80 ; Euthyd. 293 0). 

Judge not until you have heard lx)th sides (Tr. vi. 113; Demod. 383 
C ; see also Euripides). How is it possible that if you cannot judge 
the truth when one man speaks you can do so when a second is 
introduced who opposes all that the other has said, seeing one only 
can speak the truth? (Tr. 114,*115 ; 383 D ; 384 M, B). 

Judges ill the lower world (Tr. vi. .53, 54 ; Axioch. 371 C); of the dead, 
were living under the reign of Zeus, and judged badly on the very 
day of a man's death (Tr. i. 227, 228 ; Gorg. 523 B) ; this Zeus puts 
a stop to (Tr. 228 ; 523 C) ; they were stultified by false and spe- 
cious witnesses (,Tr. 228 ; .523 D); covered by a veil of flesh (ib.) ; 
they are stripped of their mortal coil in order to judge the pure 
soul divested of friends and ornaments (Tr. 228 ; 523 E). Minos 
and Rhadamanthus came from Asia, iEacus from Europe (ib.), and 
they hold their seat of judgment iu the meadow whence lies one 
road to Tartarus and the other to the Isles of the Blessed (Tr. 228 ; 
624 A) ; JEacus is appointed to judge souls from Europe (Tr. 228, 
231; 524 A, 526 0; Tr. 28; Apol. 41 A); Minos to be chief 
referee (Tr. 228 ; 524 A) ; earthlyjudges are convinced entirely by 
flemts really known to eye-witnesses (Tr. 443 ; The®t. 201 C) ; judges 
. should not be entreated but convinced (Tr. 23; Apol* 35 C); in 
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Hades the judgment is true (Tr. 28 ; 41 A) ; death will not bo there 
awarded to Socrates as a punishment (Ti^ 29 ; 410); the virtuous 
mft.n does not need a sleepy judge to overlook the evidence of guilt 
(Tr. ii, 87 ; Kep. 405 C) ; good judges will hot be found among the 
young, for paving in youth no personal knowledge of evil, they are 
simple and easily imposed on, while able judges must have had time 
and opportunity to study badness in tlie souls others (Tr. 91 ; 
409 B). 

Just, the, and good, are difficult to be distinguished, far more than the 
discrimination of gold and silver (Tr. i. 341 ; Piicedr. 263 A); the 
just and pleasant — their being kept together is at least promotive of a 
holy life (Tr. v. 59, 60 ; Laws, 663 B) ; the just, rh SiKuiovy is, accord- 
ing to Thrasymachus, that which confers advantage on the stronger, 
by which reasoning ox -beef will be just and advantageous for persons 
of inferior strength (Tr. ii. 14, 15; Rep. 338 C); it is admittofl to be 
what is advantageous, but not merely for the stronger (Tr. 15, 16 ; 
339 B) ; advantageous to the stronger is explained as what seems so 
(Tr. 16, 17 ; 340 B) ; perversely defined as a foreign good, advan- 
tageous for the stronger and injurious to the weaker, but for the 
happiness of the former (Tr. 20 ; 343 C) ; Thrasymachus declare8"’the 
just to be what is wrong (Tr. 26 ; 349 A) ; do the just live happier 
than the unjust ? (Tr. 31 ; 352 D) ; doing the just is the same thing 
as righteousness, while the not doing it is injustice (Tr. 129, 180 ; 
444 C); is health in the soul (ib.); the question is asked, whether 
it is advantageous to do the just, and to acquire beautiful habits and 
morals, if the fact is not observed ? (Tr. 130 ; 445 A) ; ought we to 
tolerate living with souls diseased when mere bodily disease causes 
us to loathe life»? (Tr. 130; 445 B)y£ the just is only to be known 
through the longer circuit of the “ good,” in common with righteous- 
ness, wisdom, moderation, and courage (Tr. 193 ; 504 O, D, E ; 505 
A) ; the man who commends the just says what is true in the view 
of him who looks to pleasure, good esteem, or advantage (Tr. 280 ; 
589 C) ; he who says the contrary blames without knowledge (ib.) ; 
legal institutes as to the just are beautiful where they subject the 
bestial part of his nature to the divine in man, and ugly where they 
enthral the tamer part of him to the more savage (Tr. 280, 281 ; 
589 D) ; Socrates questions Alcibiades whetlier he, Alcibiadea, has 
overlooked the fact of his nut knowing what is more just and more 
unjust, or whether he, Socrates, has overlooked his having frequented 
the school of^a master who has taught him to discriminate this, and 
to whom Socrates begs to be introduced by him (Tr. iv. 821 ; Aldb. I. 
109 D) ; a similar use of occurs (Tr. 149 ; Laches, 180 O). 

Just man, ie^it the part of, to hurt any human being? (Tr. ii. 11 ; Bep. 
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335 B) j either friend or foe ? (Tr. 11 ; 335 D) ; he gets less than the 
nnjust in mutual contracts between man and man, and pays a larger 
share of public taxes and imposts (Tr 20 ; 343 D) ; he also gets less 
of the public spoil (ib.); h© always has the worst of it in any public 
capacity, being neglectful of his own personal interest^, and reaping 
the hate of hiS friends, whom he declines to serve by perpetrating 
injustice (Tr. 21*; 343 E) ; much more serviceable to unjust than 
just (Tr. 21 ; 344 A) ; it is asked, whether the just man wishes to 
have more than another just man, or than an unjust man ? (Tr. 27 ; 
849 B) ; but the unjust will desire to have more than both classes 
(Tr. 27 ; 349 D) ; according to the objector, the just man is unlike 
the good and wise (ib.) ,* he only covets more than the man who is 
unlike (Tr. 28 ; 350 B) ,* he is allied to the wise and good, and is 
what he resembles (Tr. 28 ; 350 C) ; will live virtuously (Tr. 31, 82 ; 
863 E) ; is blessed, and has therefore more advantage than the un- 
just (Tr. 32 ; 354 A) ; the opponent asserts that he would act like 
the unjust if left to himself, and he was not in fear of being found 
out (Tr. 37 ; 359 C) ; neither the so-called just or unjust would 
stick to righteousness if he could put on the ring of Gy^cs? so as to 
be invisible at pleasure (Tr. 38 ; 360 B) ; with such a veil it would 
be folly not to do wrong (Tr. 38 ; 360 D) ; he dissimulates in public 
when exposed to observation and scrutiny (ib.) ; in order to test him 
thoroughly, he must be stripped of his reputation for righteousness, 
and be supposed to be unjust (Tr. 40 ; 361 C) ; his fate will be to be 
scourged, torturetl, broken on the wheel, to have his eyes burnt out, 
to be impaled (Tr. 40 ; 361 E) ; wliat he asserts to be wanted is not 
that the man should be just, but only»to seem to be so (ib.) ; a just 
man only enjoys the negative ^vantage of not bei»g exposed to legal 
penalties, but must renounce all the gains of the unjust (Tr. 45, 46 ; 
866 A) ; the parallelism of the just man with the just state (Tr. 127 ; 
441 D) ; we seek the pattern of the just man and of righteousness, 
not because they are possible, but as an ideal standard (Tr. 158 ; 
472 C, D) ; like the painter's ideal (ib.) ; resumption of the aigument 
about the seemingly just but really unjust man (Tr. 279 ; 588 B) ; he, 
the really just, will not accept gold unjustly (Tr. 280, 281 ; 589 D), 
nor be bribed to enslave his godlike part, a far more utter desfruo- 
tion than the case of Eripbyle, who sacrificed her husband’s life for 
an armlet, nor to subject a son or daughter to slavery for it (Tr. 281 ; 
690 A) ; just men, like skilful runners, carry off ejl the prizes of 
life, both conferred by gods and men (Tr. 302 to 304 ; 612 B, 613 
O) ; they attain all that was above claimed for unjust men, get rule 
in the state, marry where they please, and wed their children to 
whom they like (Tr. 304 ,* 613 D) ; the just man injures no one, 
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either “friend or foe, and this had been stated, not once or twice (Tr. 
iv. 472, 473 ; Cleit. 410 A) ; though Cfeitophon declares that the 
opposite had been maintained by Socrates (ib.). 

Justice does not exist in a state where violent parti zanship is ever on 
the watch t^ take advantage of the opposite party TTr. v. 138 ; Laws, 
715 A); Nemesis, the angel of justice, watches over the honours of 
parents (Tr. 142 ; 717 D) ; the man who is unjust to his own soul 
suffers the penalty of becoming, like evil men, cut off from the good. 
Experience of this kind is not justice, which is fair in all its belong- 
ings (Tr. 155 ; 728 C). There lacing many noble qualities in the life 
of men, to most of them there are attached, as it were, deadly cankens 
Which pollute and defile them ; but how is not justice in a pre-emi- 
nent sense a thing of beauty, whicli has tamed all human asperities ? 
(Tr. 496, 497 ; 937 D, E) ; justice of injuring enemies is spoken of, 
and of lying to deceive them (Tr. vi. 93, 94; Just. 374 C) ; the 
tilings of the soul are moderation, justice, manliness, readiness 
to receive instruction, memory, magnanimity, and so forth (Tr. iii. 
31 ; Men. 88 A) ; Socrates asks, Does any one doubt the justice of 
punishment when deserved ? (Tr. i. 465, 466 ; Euthyp. 8 B) ; and it 
is replied that evil-doers always strive to escape justice, though they 
deny the charge (Tr. 4(16; 8 0); does justice co-exist with holiness? 
(Tr, 471, 472 ; 12 D) ; if it is a part of it, it is necessary to find out 
what part (ib.) ; piety and justice a part of holiness — the one due to 
God, the rest to man (Tr. 472 ; 12 E ) ; justice, moderation, holiness 
are parts of virtue (Tr. i. 257, 258, 253, 279, 290 ; Protag. 329 C, D ; 
324 E ; 325 A; 349 B, C, D ; 359, A, B, C) ; difference between 
these (Tr. 260 ; 331 C); jusMce being good and boButiful, he who 
suffers a painf&l infliction at its kands is benefited, and is more 
happy than the man who escapes (Tr. i. 172, 173 ; Gorg. 476 E ; 
477 A); its presence absolutely necessary to him who is blessed 
(Tr. 210 ; 507 D) ; the justice of Aristides (Tr. 230 ; 526 A) ; the 
practice of it best for us in life and in death (Tr. 232 ; 527 E) ; 
should bo real and not apparent (Tr. 411 ; Theeet. 176 B) ; the Sdoy, 
XvffiTiKovv, KtpZaXiovy ^vp.<p^pov are inadequate as explana- 
tions of it (Tr. ii. 12 ; Rep. 336 D) ; there is a half sentiment of it 
atnong thieves, who in this respect are 7ip.iix6xB‘npoi (Tr. 30, 31 ; 852 
O) ; it is what in all states is advantageous to the constitution of their 
government (Tr. 15; 339 A); it requires obedience to the laws, 
whether tho^ laws be useful or injurious ones, and calculated to 
harm the stronger as well as the weaker (Tr. ii. 16 ; 339 D) ; until we 
know what justice is we can hardly say whether it is a virtue or a vice, 
or whether it makes its possessor happy or unhappy (Tr. 83 ; 354 0). 

Justice. Bee Summary and Analysis, page 242. 
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Koel, laying the, of a ship, as a figure of laying the keel of the soul 
prior to its building up and being launched on the ocean of life (Tr. 
V. 274, 275; Laws, 803 A). , 

Killing, or loss ofiivic privilege, no evil but to him who causes it un- 
justly to another (Tr. i. 17, 18 ; Apol. 30 C, D), 

King, the great, his soul arraigned before Rliadamanthus, seamed with 
scourge marks, full of wounds through perjuries and injustice, stained 
deeply and all awry (Tr. i. 229 ; Gorg. 524 E ; 525 A) ; king, tyrant, 
and house administrator, all of one class (Tr. iii. 192, 193 ; Statesm. 
259 A, C); king is not produced naturally as among bees (our queen 
bee)* (Tr. 2G2, 263 ; 301 E) ; he should be better than his laws (Tr. 
249 ; 294 A, B) ; king and tyrant, stiitesman, steward, master, 
moderate and just man, confounded in one class, being all rulers in 
common (Tr. iv. 430; Rivals, 138 C; see above Tr. iii. 192, 193; 
Statesm. 259 A. C). 

Kingly j)Ower, its duties (Tr. iii. 269, 270; Statesm. 305 B); the 
general’s art one with it (Tr. iii. 76, 77, 78, 79 ; Euthyd. 290 B) ; 
Bdurce of happiness (ib. ; 291 C) ; what it does (291 D, E ; 292 A, B, C). 
Kings, tyrants, and dynasts mostly, are tortured in the other world 
(Tr. i. 230 ; Gorg. 525 D) ; kings in the perfect state, or model 
republic, to be the very best and most capable men in war and philo- 
sophy (Tr. ii. 232 ; Rep. 543 A) ; here put without ar\y restriction. 
Know, we do not, sutHciently what the good is (Tr. ii. 193 ; Rep. 505 
A) ; Socrates, when asked whether the good is science, or know- 
ledge, or pleasure, replies by questioning, whether it is right for one 
who does not know to speak a| if he did (Tr. 195< 506 C) ; he can 
only say what he opines, which is worthless in comparison with 
knowledge or science, and at best a blind process, though elsewhere 
^ he assigns a higher value to 6p0^ and i.\rj0^s ; did those 
who arc described as differing from one anotlier in the Iliad and 
Odyssey know about what they squabbled ? (Tr. iv. 326 ; Alcib. 1. 
112 D) ; Alcibiadca spoken of as not knowing what he talked about 
Irefore the Ecclesia (113 B); must not those who teach first know 
* This idea of the bees being governed by a king retained its place in Shakespeare’s 
time— 

“ They have a king, and ofiBcers of sorts.” 

“Others like soldiers armed in their stings 
. Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds; ^ 

Wbicli pillage they, with merry march, bring home 
To the tent royul of their em}>eror : 

Who busied in his majesty surveys 
The singing masons building roots of gold.” 

A'lny Henry V., act i. soi 2. 
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whut they are to teach ? (Tr, 825 ; 111 A) ; you ought to know every- 
thing to the utmost of your power (Tr. 554; Epist. xiii. 862 D); 
what we know we can explain (Tr. 163 ; Lach. 190 B) ; but just 
afterwards this is contradicted (Tr. iv. 169 ; 194 B). 

Knowing, and not merely believing (Tr. iii. 475, 476 ; Symp. 173 D) ; 
or thinking (Tr. ii. 23 ; Rep. 345 E) ; how promoted by discussion 
or pleading (Tr. vi. 112; Demod. 383 C); not knowing what to 
seek for, how does a man know that a particular fact is what he does 
not know ? (Tr. 18, 19 ; Meno. 80 D) ; a questionable argument that 
a man should neither seek what he knows or does not, for the former 
is superfluous and the latter he does not know how to get at, being 
ignorant of it (Tr. 19; 80 E); knowing is remembering (Tr. 20; 
81 C, D, E ; 82 A, and following). 

Knowledge, test of it ; how are we to know when truth is spoken ? Tell 
how many teeth Euthydemus has (Tr. iii. 82 ; Eutliyd. 294 C) ; has 
universal knowledge been possessed fi-om infancy ? (Tr. 83 ; 295 A) ; 
and is it eternal ? (ib.) ; this is assorted (Tr. 85 ; 296 D) ; what is 
well decided on is decided on by knowledge, not by numbers (Tr. iv. 
155 ; Laches, 184 E) ; takes the place of money, the more scientific 
being the more rich (Tr. vi. 76, 77 ; Eryx. 402 E ; 403 A) ; all know- 
ledge apart from justice and the other virtues appears as craft, not 
wisdom (Tr. iv. 203 ; Menex. 246 C) ; knowledge of the abstract and 
immutable is tlie best, that which is exercised about being (Tr. iv. 
92,93; Pbileb. 58 A); the omnipotence of knowledge (Tr. i. 288, 
289 ; Protag. 357 C, D) ; the use of it in oratory (Tr. 348, 349 ; 
Phaadr. 269 D, E ; Tr. 350, 351 ; 271 C, D) ; necessity of it for coun- 
selling well (Tr. 312 ; 237,^0); for speaking well (Tr. 337; 259 E; 
260 A) ; for enabling the orator to shift his ground (Tr. 340; 262 
B) ; knowledge is remembrance (Tr. iii. 19 to 28 ; Meno. 81 to 86 A 
throughout). Knowledge of good and evil and of self is wisdom 
(Tr. iv. 429 ; Rivals, 138 A), and is the same ^ith righteousness or 
justice (ib.) ; knowledge or science is nothing but percepti(»n (Tr. i. 
892 ; Theaet. 160 D) ; wli§t a man does not see he has no knowledge 
of (Tr. 397 ; 164 B) ; open to the objection that ho does not know 
what he remembers (ib.) ; knowledge of our true character is true 
wisdom and virtue (Tr. 411; Thesst. 176 C); other knowledge is 
despicable or sordid (ib.) ; can the highest or ultimate knowledge 
cognise human thoughts, or we things divine? (Tr. iii. 415, 416; 
Farm. 134 D) ; is difficult of attainment in the present life (Tr. i. 89 ; 
Phasd. 85 C ) ; in the absence of it we ought to lay hold of what is 
most akin to it (ib.) ; knowledge has to do with the existent, essence 
or «««, while ignorance deals with the non-existent, opinion being 
intermedmte (Tr. ii. 163 to 166 ; Rep. 476 D to 478 D) ; the know- 
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ledge of what we are is of manifest use (Tr. iv. 467, 468 ; Cleit. 407 
A) ; self-knowledge is declared to be one with moderation or tempe- 
rance, while other knowledge is the knowledge of something else 
than of itself ; this moderation is that of itself as well as of other 
things (Tr. iv. 130, 131 ; Charm. 166 B, E) ; but how are we to 
have a kuowled^ of what we do not know ? (Tr. 135, 442, 143 ; 169 
D; 175 B). 

L. 

Labyrinth, referred to, whei-e he says, We were utterly ridiculous ; like 
boys running after larks, we were always supposing tliat we should 
immediately catch each of the sciences, but these were always slip- 
ping from us. But why should I go through the many tedious 
details ? When we got to tlie kingly art and pried into it, whether 
it is this self-same art that effects and produces happiness, there, 
falling into a labyrinth, as it were, and fancying we were got to the 
end, we had to turn about again as at the outset of the inquiry, and 
appeared to be and to lack the equal, just as much as when we first 
set out (Tr. iii. 77, 78 ; Euthyd. 291 B, C). 

Lao^semon, its great riches, gold always flowing in but not out (Tr. 
iv. 846 ; Alcib. I. 122 E) j referred to (Tr. iv. 216, 217 ; Hipp. Maj. 
283 E; 284 B). 

Lacedflemonians, though they admired tlie discourses of Hippias, cared 
not to pay for them (Tr. iv. 216 to 220; Hipp. Maj. 283 B to 286 
A) ; generous conduct of the Athenian troops to the Lacedaemonians 
in Sphagia (Tr. iv. 196 ; Menex. 242 C) ; the gods are represented 
as preferring the ev<i>ijfA.ia of the Lacedaemonians, their simple unso- 
phisticated addresses preferable to the Elaborate and blasphemously 
audacious service of the other Gteeks (Tr. iv. 394, 395 ; Alcib. II. 148 
D, E ; 149 A ; 149 B) ; not drunkards or revellers (Tr. 460, 461 ; 
Minos, 320 A) ; referred to (Tr. 216 to 220 ; Hipp. Maj. 283 D ; 284 
B, C, is ; 285 B ; 286 A). There is a glowing description of the 
wealth and exalted qualities of the Laced temonians as well as Per- 
sians, with a view to lower the pretensions of Alcibiados, in the first 
dialogue of that name (Tr, iv. 345 ; 122 C). 

X/AOHBS. See Summary, page 192. 

Laconian brevity displayed wisdom in short sentences, which were 
dedicated as the first-fruits of wisdom at Delphi, such as yvu>0i cravr6p, 
fjLTjZhp &yap (Tr. i. 278; Protag. 343 A,B); Laconian dogs (Tr. iii. 

•404; Farm. 128 C). , 

LiOdles' dresses, their length and quality (Tr. iv. 555 ; Epis. xiii. 363 A). • 
liomentation, excessive, for the dead forbidden (Tr. iv. 205, 206; . 
Henex. 248 B). 


• 2d 
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Lamentations for deceased friends to be expunged from poetry (Tr. 
ii. 67 ; Rep. 688 A) ; danger to youth of imitating these fussy exag- 
gerations about small troubles (Tr. 68 ; 388 D). 

Landscape, easier to paint than portraits (Tr. ii. 414 ; Oitias, 107 D) ; 
as to distant and not clearly discerned objects we are said to use 
a'Kiaypatf>i<f\' Bh Kal iTranjA.^ ahrd (Tr. 414 ; 

107 C;. 

Language, written, only puts us in remembrance ; its creations stand 
out as if alive, but observe an awful silence, only intimating one 
and the same thing (Tr. i. 257; Protag. 329 A; Tr. 355, 356; 
Pheedr. 275 P, E) ; but what of the utterance written in the soul by 
knowledge ? (Tr. 356 ; 276 A) ; he who possesses the knowledge 
of the Just and Beautiful and Good will be on a par with the agri- 
culturist and his seeds ; he will not sow in water with pen and ink, 
but will write his characters in the gardens of the soul, treasuring 
written discourse only as a reminder against forgetfulness in old 
age (Tr. 356, 357 ; 276 B, C, D) ; the elements of language are few 
(Tr. ii. 84 ; Rep. 402 A, B) ; but must be known by grammarians 
and in the alphabet (ib.). 

Larks, the catching of, spoken of, much as we should of putting^salt 
on birds* tails (Tr. iii. 77 ; Euthyd. 291 B). 

Laughable orators, philosophers engaged in law-suits or courts of law 
are so called (Tr. i. 407 ; Thecet. 172 C, D) ; plight of the philoso- 
pher (174 C, P) ; and more laughable plight of the clever man of the 
world before a higher tribunal in the next (Tr. 410 ; 175 C, P) ; his 
turning giddy and becoming the laughing-stock of Thracian 
damsek and all who have any sense (ib. ; Tr. 411 ; 175 E). 

Laughed at, the being, is mere child’s play to the man of understand- 
ing; what he dreads is the missing of truth (Tr. ii. 134; Rep. 
451 A). 

Laughing at truth is not confuting it, nor is it evidence (Tr. i. 168 ; 
Gorg. 473 P, E) ; the being made a laughing-stock not a matter of 
any grave importance (Tr. i. 459 ; Euthyp. 3 C). 

laughter, spoken of as a pleasure (Tr. iv. 77, 78; Phileb. 50 A); is 
not becoming when violent, being accompanied with strong reac- 
tion (Tr. ii. 68 ; Rep. 388 E) ; poets ought not to represent gods or 
men as the subjects of it to a violent degree (Tr. 68 ; 389 A). 

Law, its omnipotence ; destruction is preparing for the state in which 
the law is overruled, but where it is absolute there is safety and 
all blessings (Tr. v. 138, 139 ; Laws, 715 P) ; what it is described 
(Tr. iv, 449, 450 ; Min. 313 A, B, C) ; the art by which legislatiosi 
18 embraced consists in dogmas and decrees (Tr. 450 ; 814 A, B) ; 
law termed a political opinion (Tr. 451 ; 314 C, P) ; law is not a 
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bad dogma (Tr. 451, 452 ; 814 E) ; it is a discovery of fact (Tr. 462 ; 
315 A, B) ; is different in different places (Tr. 453; 315 0, D) ; has 
been settled by wise and able men (Tr. 456; 317 A); the law 
respects what is just (Tr. 456, 457 ; 317 C) ; that which is right is 
the royal law; what is not, but seems so to the ignorant, is lawlessness 
(ib.) ; he who is<the most under law is the best legal disjfcser (Tr. 457 ; 
317 D, E) ; the makers of law are shepherds (Tr. 462, 463 ; 321 
C) ; the defects of law spoken of (Tr. Ui. 249 ; Statesm. 294 A, B) ; 
its partial injustice (Tr. 250 ; 294 A, B, C, D) ; looks not to and takes 
no account of individual inability (Tr. 250 ; 294 E) ; it legislates 
for the many (Tr. 250, 251 ; 294 E ; 295 A) ; partial evil of (Tr. 
251 ; 295 A) ; requires to be sometimes altered (Tr. 252 ; 295 C, E) ; 
occasional advantage arising from such modification (Tr. 253 , 254 ; 
296 D) ; said to be weaker than art (Tr. 254, 260, 261 ; 297 A ; 
300 D) ; there is nothing wiser than law (Tr. 259 ; 299 C) ; nor 
must it be ignorantly tampered with, nor altered (Tr. 261, 262 ; 
300 E ; 301 A, B, C). 

Law of retaliation, lex Talionis (Tr. v. 378 to 388, 494, 495 ; Laws, 
868 B to 873 E; 936 B). 

Law*courts, their usages. The truth of facts not an object, but pro- 
bability. The truth itself may sometimes be improbable, and it will 
not do to urge it (Tr. i. 352 ; Phsedr. 272 D). 

Law-pleadings, termed a race for life (Tr. i. 407 ; Theaet. 172 E) ; 
general descriptive sketch of the proceedings in the courts (Tr. 407 ; 
172 D, E). 

Laws, what they cannot accomplish ; they cannot provide wholly for 
the altered circumstances of the fu^e; much will have been 
omitted or overlooked in thei^first institution wlych will require 
correction (Tr. v. 220, 221 ; Laws, 769 D, E) ; laws should be mside 
for victors as well as vanquished, and be observed by the conquerors 
themselves (Tr. iv. 517, 518 ; Epist. vii, 337 A, B, C) ; laws declared 
to be made by the weak for their own protection, and from fear of 
the strong. This is the sentiment expressed by Shakespeare : — 

“ Conscience Is but a word that cowards use. 

Devised at first to keep the strong in awe.’* 

^ Richard ///., act v. sc. 3. 

(Tr. i. 181 ; Gorg. 483 C) ; they are to be submitted to, even where 
we can easily run away from punishment (Tr. 39 40; Crito, 50 
A, B); they have made a joint compact with those •governed by 
them (Tr. 40 ; 50 C) ; they have given us birth and parents (Tr. 
40 ; 50 D); there is no right of retaliation, of giving blow for blow, 
cwr railing for railing, as respects them, any more than against a 
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parent (Tr. 40 ; 50 E) ; obedience is more due to them than to 
parents (Tr. 41 ; 51 C) ; the Athenian cttizen agrees to live under 
Athenian rule- voluntarily (Tr. 41 ; 51 D); he who stops in the 
country consents to the laws (Tr. 41 ; 51 E) ; the compact with them 
must not be \'iolated (Tr. 42, 43 ; 52 E) ; particularly by one, and 
for the sake of one, who is an old man of seventy (ib.) ; the objection 
would be the same elsewhere, at Thebes or Megara (Tr. 43 ; 53 B) ; 
it will be a great advantage in the other world that the laws have 
been duly regarded in this (Tr. 44 ; 54 B) ; human laws are the 
brethren of those in Hades (Tr. 44 ; 54 C) ; it is not the laws that 
are in fault, but those who dispense them unfairly (Tr. 44 ; 54 B) ; 
songs are laws (Tr. v. 268, 269 ; Laws, 799 E). 

Laws of motion ; there is a curious reference to the revolutions of a 
gyrating top, which may possibly contain the principle of the com- 
position and resolution of forces. The transference is distinguished 
from the rotation round an immovable axis, and though the pas- 
sage is obscure, one cannot help suspecting that the writer knew 
that a ball impinging on an elastic cushion, or itself elastic, would 
rebound at the angle of incidence. Such also seems to be Cousins 
view. Aristotle was acquainted with the parallelogram of fofces. 
{See also Tr. ii. 121 ; Kep. 436 C, D, E ; Tr. v. 419, 420 ; Laws, 
893 C, D). 

Laws. See Summary, page 230. 

Lays, or lyric poetry, are composed of three parts, verbal expression, 
harmony and rhythm, of which the two last are a fit sequel to the 
first (Tr. ii. 80 ; Rep. 398 D). 

Learning may be regarded in the light of a trade, as well as an accom- 
plishment (T^;. i. 240; Protag. ^.312 B); learning should last 
throughout life, according to the saying of Solon, and we should get 
rid of the notion that old age is sure to bring wisdom by itself 
(Tr. iv. 160, IGl ; Laches, 188 A, B) ; in learning an art, novices are 
not to attempt the higher branches at once; the potter’s son or 
apprentice does not make his first trials upon the costly vase (Tr. 
i. 218; Gorg. 514 E); learning is reminiscence (Tr. 77; Pheed. 
76 A) ; Athenian love of learning is due on the grand scale to the 
pursuit of it in the individual, the character of states being deter% 
mined by that of its members (Tr. ii. 120 ; Rep. 436 A ; 435 E). 

Left hand, not to be caught with, said of that which is difficult to 
attain (Tr. iii. 118 ; Sophist, 226 A) ; why, it is asked, should there 
► be any difference to us of right or left naturally as respects the hands, 
when there is none such as to the feet and legs. We have been each 
of us maimed as to our hands by the stupidity of nurses and mothers 
(Tr. V. 2^9 ; Laws, 794 D). 
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Legittlation, ought it to regulate agreements, dealings in the market, 
matters of scandal and abuse, questions of taxes, and so forth (Tr. 
ii, 109 ; Rep. 425 E ) ; good men have no need of legislation (ib.) ; 
more especially if the deity keeps the existing laws safe ; otherwise 
men will always be patching them (ib. ; also Tr. 110 426 E) ; folly 
in legislation ^f having recourse to quack medicines, and of being 
angry with those who tell men that they will be incurable imless 
they leave off drinking and gormandizing (Tr. 109 ; 426 A) ; obse- 
quiousness to legislators described (Tr. 110; 426 C, D). 

Legislators, if they are always extolled, will they be to blame for a 
high opinion of their own merits, seeing that what everybody says 
will be held to be true (Tr. ii. 110; Rep. 426 D); uselessness of the 
true legislator attempting to alter certain laws (Tr. 110; 427 A); 
Apollo is the highest legislator and guide (Tr. Ill ; 427 B, C). 

Leontius, graphic account of glutting his eyes on the dead criminals 
(Tr. ii. 125 ; Rep. 439 E). 

Letters are more readily comprehended than syllables or words, and 
this contradicts the opinion that elements are not cognisable (Tr. 
i. 449, 450 ; Theeet. 206 B. 

Leir Talionis. Eee Law of Retaliation. 

Liberty, fostered at Athens, bore a striking contrast to the irrespon- 
sible power of the Persian monarchs. In olden time men did not 
stamp and whistle and express approval uproariously as now, but 
listened in silence, while for boys there was the rod. Now the 
theatres are tumultuous, and there is a tlieatocracy in place of an 
aristocracy of criticism (Tr. v. 116, 117 ; Laws, 700 C, D, E ; 701 A). 
CJompare Tr. 53, 54 ; 658 E ; 659 A, dl, C, and the remarks of Les- 
sing in his Dramaturgy on 'Voltaire’s obeying the summons of the 
house to present himself. 

Liberty and equality, description of, in Athens, as due to a popular 
aristocracy, where the people confer the chief power on the men 
who are wisest and most virtuous, and yield not to one another in 
equality except so far as intelligence is concerned (Tr. iv. 191, 193; 
Menex. 238 D, E ; 240 A, &c,) 

Lie is an imitation or representation in words of unmixed falseness in 
the soul (Tr. ii. 62 ; Rep. 382 B) ; a genuine lie is hated by gods 
and men (Tr. 63 ; 382 C) ; a verbal lie is sometimes allowable (ib.) ; 
its utility where it strives to embody descriptive truth (Tr. 63 ; 382 
' D); is hated by philosophers (Tr. 171 ; 485 C) ; the soul may hate 
a deliberate voluntary lie in itself or others, white it admits ant^ 
sanctions a voluntary lie when it docs not own and feel indignant at 
its own ignorance (Tr. 226 ; 535 E). 

Life is more efficacious than doctrine, practice is more tljp,n profession 
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{Tr. iv. 161 ; Ladies, 188 O, D, E) ; intolerable if held on the tenure 
of cowardice (Tr. iv. 331, 332; Alcib. I. 1^5 D) ; is beset with diffi- 
culties from the cradle to the grave (Tr. vi. 4, 44, 45 ; Epin. 978 
C. D ; Axioch. 366 D, E ,* 367 A, B) ; is a sojourn, and when nobly 
spent is a ground for exultation at its close (Tr. 40 ; 364 B, C) ; a 
life of entire pleasure, would you think this desir^le per se without 
memory or knowledge ? (Tr. iv. 24, 25 ; Phileb. 21 A, O) ; without 
the joys of imagination or taste, and as a mere breathing viscus or 
mollusc ? (ib. ; Tr. 25, 26 ; 21 D) ; is passing through life without 
pain a condition of the highest pleasure ? (Tr. 66 ; 43 D) ; life in 
plants is preserved with difficulty (Tr. 401, 402, 403 ; Theag. 121 
B ; 122 A, B, O, D) ; the saving of a man’s life is not a benefit to 
him necessarily (Tr. i. 215 ; Gorg. 512 A) ; life is woi-thless, if Socrates 
repudiates all he has said about righteousness, virtue, and legality 
(Tr. 43; Crito, 53 C) ; melancholy picture of an old man preferring 
life to dishonour (Tr. 43; 53 D); will a man’s children be less 
taken care of when he is dead than when he is banished ? (Tr. 44 ; 54 
A) ; life in the other world is prejudiced by disobedience to the laws 
in this (Tr. 44 ; 54 B, C) ; a life which gives birth to death and vice 
versa (Tr. 70 to 72 ; Phmd. 70 E to 72 C) ; life spoken of as insuffi- 
cient for the discussion of some particular subjects or arguments 
(Tr. i. 117; 108 D). 

Like and some are attributes of the divine (Tr. hi. 210, 211 ; Statesm. 
269 E ; 270 A ; Tr. 152 ; Sophist, 248 A) ; is friendly to like (Tr. 
i. 495 ; Lysis, 214 A, B) ; not so with the wicked (Tr. 495 ; 214 C) ; 
and the good man is self-sufficient (Tr. 496 ; 215 A) ; like hostile to 
like (Tr. 497 ; 215 C). 

Likeness of deitjt, we ought to strive to attain it (Tr. i. 411 ; Thesst. 
176 B) ; consists in our being just, holy, and intelligent (ib.). 

Likeness, as a portrait, Socrates thinks that his dandified interlocutor 
wishes a sketch of himself (Tr. hi. 18 ; Meno. 80 0). 

Limit, its nature ; is an edge or boundary (Tr. iii. 9, 10 ; Meno. 75 B, D). 

Limited and unlimited (Tr. iv. 30, 36, 41 ; Phileb. 24 A ; 27 C; 30 B) ; 
the limited or bounded is that which admits of equality, measure, 
equimultiple or submultiple and number (Tr. 31, 36, 41 ; 25 B and 
27 C ; 30 B). 

Lion, to shave a, said as a proverbial expression, like our bearding a 
lion (Tr. h. 18 ; Rep. 341 C). 

Liquefaction explained (Tr. ii. 370 ; Tim. 60 E). 

» Little and gooh is better than what is much and indifferent (Tr. iv. 
83, 93 ; Phileb. 53 B ; 58 C) ; this is true as applied to white and 
to colour generally (ib.) ; little and good is preferable to much tljat 
is imperfept (Tr. i. 425; Thesst. 187 E). 
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Liver, its divining faculty reflecting images from its glossy dark sur- 
face (Tr. ii. 382, 383 ; Tim. 70 D ; 71 E) ; this is revealed to our 
consciousness during sleep, and it can be in no other way if it loses 
this power after death. 

Living persons not to be praised in odes ; this may be lawful for 
those who have attained the end of life, when they have brought it 
to an honourable close (Tr. v. 272, 273 ; Laws, 801 E ; 802 A) ; 
living well is of far higher value than merely living (Tr. i. 37 ; 
Crito, 48 B) ; living as near to death as possible commended (Tr. 
66 ; Ph«ed. 67 D, E). 

\6yoSf its meaning (Tr. i. 450 ; Theset. 206 C) ; is threefold (ib.) ; 
utterance, order of arrangement of the parts of a whole, power of 
assigning differentia (Tr. 455 ; 210 B, and preceding). 

Long life, not the chief aim of a man of understanding (Tr. i. 214 to 
216; Gorg. 511 B, 512 E). 

Long rounded periods, not so far objectionable, unless it can be shown 
that sh^ter ones would have rendered the listeners more thoroughly 
masters of the argument (Tr. iii. 237 ; Statesm. 286 E). 

Long speeches of Protagoras complained of by Socrates, who demands 
dhort, sharp, quick replies. He is asked to concede somewhat, 
while Protagoras is not to strain every rope and fly out of sight of 
shore into a sea of words (Tr. i. 266 to 268, 256 ; Protag. 335 D ; 
837 C, E ; 328 A). Before the dialogue concludes, Socrates forgets 
liis own nile. 

as opposed to question and answer, are alluded to (Tr. iii. 104, 

117, 185; Sophist, 217 C; 225 B; 268 B). Socrates elsewhere de- 
clares his inability to make long hauangues (Tr. iv. 314 ; Alcib. I. 
106 A), or to listen to then^ (Tr. 276, 277 ; Hipp. Min. 373 A). 
See also on the futility of long answer and reply, Tr. 453 ; Min. 
815 E ; me further on, prolixity, and the limitations it needs, Tr. 
iii. 236, 237 ; Statesm. 286 B, C. D, E ; 287 A. 

Look out, commanding an extensive view, like a watch tower (Tr. ii. 
130, 131 ; Rep. 445 C). 

Loom, and instruments for weaving, casually referred to (Tr. i. 487, 
488 ; Lysis, 208 A, B, C, D, E). 

Loss and gain, spoken of ambiguously, are those greedy of lucre so, 
knowing it to be of no worth or ignorant ? (Tr. iv. 435 , Hipparch. 
225 A) ; the interlocutor declares the lovers of gain to be rogues 
and pickpockets, but Socrates thinks that men cheat themselves 
with what is cheap and nasty through not knowing Better (Tr. 435 ;• 
225 B) ; the greedy of gain desire, through insatiable avarice, things 
of no value (Tr. 437 ; 226 D) ; but ignorantly (Tr. 437 ; 226 E) ; 
gain, according to Socrates, is a good (Tr. 438 ; 227 A J ; applicable 
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to all men, tkat they are greedy (Tr. 438 ; 227 0) ; that man ia a 
slave of Mammon who makes gain froth that which honourable 
persons would not touch (Tr. 439 ; 227 D ) ; are men injured by gain 
or by loss ? (Tr. 439 ; 227 E) ; by both (ib.) ; is any good thing an 
evil ? (ib.) ; but gain is contrary to loss, which is an evil (Tr. 439 ; 
228 A). Title question is left unsettled, or in a ccftitradictory phase. 

liotus-eaters (Tr. ii. 249, 250 ; Rep. 560 C, D, E). 

Love, its blindness as to the thing loved, discerning but indifferently 
the just, the good, and the fair (Tr. v. 160 ; Laws, 731 E) ; exces- 
sive self-love is the source of all the faults of men (ib .) ; we ought 
to love not ourselves or what appertains to us, but what is just, 
whether done by oneself or preferably by another (Tr. 161 ; 732 A) ; 
selfishness described (Tr. 227 ; 773 B, C) ; yet he speaks of life as 
that in each man’s case which is nearest and dearest to him, and 
which must not be taken by his own hand (Tr. 387, 388 ; 873 0). 

Love for children is consistent with our laying on them many re- 
straints (Tr. i. 487, 488 ; Lys. 207 E ; 208 A, B, C, D, ^) ; unless 
both love, neither is a friend, according to one view (Tr. 493 ; 212 
D) ; it is necessary to love what is naturally allied to us (Tr. 506 ; 
222 A). . ‘ 

Love affairs, the skill of Socrates in them asserted by himself, that 
on this subject he is a match for any man past or present (Tr. iv. 
412; Theag. 128 A); this statement is repeated (Tr. iii, 485, 486; 
Symp. 177 E), and withdrawn after Agathon's speech (Tr. 525 ; 
198 D). See also Tr. 555, 563 ; 212 B ; 216 C ; Tr. i. 302, 333, 482, 
483 ; Phssdr. 227 E ; 257 A ; Lys. 204 B ; which last five references 
I have added from Grote. • 

Love, when it is virtuous, is preferably to family relationships, wealth, 
or honours (Tr. iii. 487, 488; Symp. 178 C) ; it produces modesty 
and honourable ambition, without which nothing great is achieved 
(ib.) ; a state should be composed of lovers and loved (Tr. 488 ; 178 
D, E), who, though few in number, would, by their union and 
energy, conquer all men (Tr. 489 ; 179 A) ; the cases of Alcestis, 
Orpheus, and Achilles (Tr. 489, 490 ; 179 B, C, D, E) ; Love is the 
oldest, most honourable, and powerful of the gods (Tr. 490 ; 180 B) ; 
all love is not worthy of praise, but loving nobly (Tr. 491 ; 181 A) ; 
love as Aphrodite, vulgar and trivial (Tr. 492 ; 181 B) ; is a passion 
for the bodies, not the souls of the objects loved (ib.) ; vidgar or 
sensual love is under the tutelage of a younger goddess, who is a 

* female ; the ‘celestial or higher love being masculine and stronger 
and more powerful in intellect (Tr. 492 ; 181 C) ; is not permitted 
to persons of unformed character (Tr. 493 ; 181 E) ; vows of lov 0 
are not biiqiing (Tr. 496 ; 183 B, 0) ; the love of the goddess Urania 
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contributes to virtue in the lover and in the loved (Tr. 499 ; 185 B) ; 
its two-fold nature accepted by Euryximachus, and made the basis 
of a physical theory (Tr. 500 ; 186 A, B) ; its wide influence in 
human and divine affairs (Tr. 501 ; 18G A) ; impletion and deple- 
tion of body, or of love invoking the co-operation of its opposite, is 
exemplified in^ysic (Tr. 501 ; 186 B, C) ; is the c<5ncord of sharp 
and grave in music (Tr. 503; 187 A, C); in the case of the seasons 
it is love that makes them fruitful (Tr. 505 ; 188 A) ; the contrary 
case alluded to (Tr. 500 ; 188 C) ; sacrifices and divinations have to 
do with it (ib.) ; impiety results from its non-gratification when 
well ordered (ib.) ; its universally beneficent influence (Tr. 506 ; 
188 D) ; its influence is mightiest when good is its object, and it is 
perfected with moderation and righteousness (ib.) ; men have not 
suflBciently raised altars and temples to this most philanthropic of 
the gods (Tr. 507, 508 ; 189 A, B, O, D) ; what he is in himself, not 
in his gifts (Tr. 518 ; 194 E ; 195 A) ; he is the happiest, most 
beautiful, best, and youngest of the gods (ib.) ; he flies from and 
hates old age (Tr. 510 ; 195 B, C) ; is not more ancient than Cronus 
(ib.) ; this supposition of great antiquity applies to Necessity, not 
to Love (ib.) ; he requires a Homer to sing his praises (Tr. 520 ; 195 
IL ; he dwells among the softest things, and in the well-affected 
souls of gods and men (Tr. 620 ; 195 E) ; he is supple and impal- 
pable (Tr. 520 ; 196 A) ; he wages internecine war with slovenliness 
and inelegance, while his food is flowers, and his resting-place as 
well (Tr. 521 ; 196 B) ; he inflicts no harm, “ worketh no ill to hig 
neighbour,*’ partakes of the utmost moderation, and subdues plea- 
sures and lusts (Tr. 521; 196 C);*he surpasses Ares in courage 
(Tr. 522 ; 196 D) ; is posse^ged of wisdom, and Js a wise poet (Tr. 
622 ; 196 E), as well as makes others such (ib.) ; he has displayed 
his wisdom in making all animals and in rendering men skilful 
(Tr. 522 ; 197 A); Apollo, the Muses, Hepheestus, Athene, Zeus, 
are all inspired by l^ve (Tr. 523 ; 197 B) ; he does not dwell with 
ugliness (ib.) ; he is most beautiful and best, and the cause of these 
qualities in others (Tr. 523 ; 197 C) ; he is the source of festivity 
and gentleness, is steersman, soldier, supporter, saviour, and orna- 
ment of gods and men (Tr. 524 ; 197 D, E) ; an account is given of 
the applause which followed on the conclusion of Agathon s pane- 
gyric (Tr. 525 ; 198 A) ; the truth of this encomiastic exhibition of 
the dramatic poet is impugned by Socrates (Tr. 52t), 527 ; 198 B, O, 
D, E; 199 A, B); he asks what is love the love of (Jfx, 528 ; 199 I))< 
does it love what it does not possess ? (Tr, 528 to 530 ; 200 A, B, C, 
B, E ; 201 A) ; he states, as a dilemma, that if love is a love of 
beauty, it must bo because it does not possess it, or ^hy should it 
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long fbr what it already has ? (Tr. 580 ; 201 B) ; nor can it poasess 
goodness if it seeks goodness, for the same' reason (Tr. 531 ; 201 0) ; 
the fable of Diotima, in which love is declared to be not beautiful 
‘nor good, any more than the opposite (Tr. 532, 533; 201 E; 202 
A, B) ; if love desires the good and beautiful, how can it be portion^ 
less of them ? (Tr. 533 ; 202 D) ; Love is assei^Ki to be a great 
deemon and interpreting power between gods and men, by bearing 
their prayers to heaven, and bringing down heaven’s blessings to 
men (Tr. 634 ; 292 E) ; it lies at the basis of priesthood, vaticina- 
tion, and witchcraft (ib.) ; the deity mixes with men only through 
the daemons, of whom Love is one (Tr. 534 ; 203 A). Love is a son of 
Plenty and Poverty, poor and not beautiful, nor delicate (Tr. 535 ; 
203 B C) ; he is rough, sunburnt, unshod, homeless, the bare ground 
his bed, and the sky his canopy (Tr. 536 ; 203 D) ; he is always a 
plotter, intriguer, philosophizer, quack and sophist (ib.) ; he lives 
and dies in the same day (Tr. 536 ; 203 E) ; he is always leaking 
out, and in a muddle half way between wisdom and folly (ib.) ; it 
is asked. What are the uses of love to men ? (Tr. 637 ; 204 D) ; the 
reply is, that they love the beautiful in order that it may be theirs 
(Tr. 538 ; 205 A ), and for the sake of happiness, though all do Viot 
love (Tr. 539 ; 205 B, D) ; love is the desire of engendering in a 
beautiful thing, whether body or soul (Tr. 540 ; 206 B) ; has an 
intense repulsion to the ugly (Tr. 541 ; 206 B) ; this love of engen- 
dering in the beautiful is explained as proving the desire of immor- 
tality (Tr. 542, 543 ; 206 E ; 207 A, B) ; how is this applicable in 
the case of the brute creation ? (ib.) ; this generating is the only 
method of providing for p3rpetuity and immortality (Tr. 543 ; 
207 C) ; the low 3 of undying reputation is stronger ‘ than that of 
children or even iife (Tr. 545; 208 C) ; it is this aspiration which 
explains the love of Alcestis, Achilles, and Codrus (Tr. 546 ; 208 D) ; 
women are loved for the sake of immortality (Tr. 546 ; 208 E) ; the 
love existing between souls is the love of that with which they 
ought to teem and be impregnate (Tr. 547 ; 209 A) ; parallel case of 
mental love for a noble, well-born, and graceful soul, begetting 
beautiful and immortal offspring (Tr. 548 ; 209 B, C) ; the full 
mysteries of this love are attained to, first, through access to beau- 
tiful bodies in youth (Tr. 549 ; 210 A) ; then by discovering that 
beauty in one body is the same as that in another ; and then that 
there is an abstract species of the beautiful (Tr. 550 ; 210 B) ; the 
beauty of the soul is more priceless than that of the body, and is 
independent of corporeal bloom (ib.) ; there is beauty in the laws 
and customs of our country (Tr. 551 ; 210 0) ; then the wide ocean 
of beauty spoken of (Tr. 552 ; 210 D), stimulating to the utter- 
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KDm of high thoughts in a boundless philosophy, and culminating in 
the science of absolute <3eauty (Tr. 552 ; 21 0 D) ; this is the end of all 

' erotics, a rise upwards through the beauty of nature to the ultimate 
source and ideal of all that is good and fair (ib.) ; that which is most de- 
serving of love will be the most beautiful (Tr. ii. 84, 85 ; Rep. 402 D) ; 
this love does •not exist amongst those who are discordant in soul 
ib.), but mere bodily defect does not necessarily impair it (ib.) ; true 
love springs from loving moderately and musically what is orderly 
and beautiful (Tr. 85 ; 403 A) ; there is nothing in it which par- 
takes of or admits ex cess (ib.). The madness of love is dwelt on as 
ending in ecstatic enjoyment of the object of passion, and though it 
is second in degree in the case of the philotimic temper of soul, 
and falls short of the philosophical standard, it has no small reward, 
certainly far beyond its desert. The passage runs thus : “ These 
two, then, are dear to each other, yet less than those before described, 
but pass their time during their period of mutual love, apd when 
the storm of passion has passed, in the belief that they have given 
to and received the most solemn assurances from one another, such 
as can never by their being broken admit of their coming to enmity. 
At the last, though destitute of wings, but burning to burst into 
feather, they quit the -body, and thus bear off no trivial prize 
of their erotic madness.” And he then odds, as if in solemn eulogy 
of the departed : For it is pot appointed to those who have already 
set out on their subcelestial journey ever to pass into darkness, and 
to enter on a subterranean career, but to be in bliss and live a life 
bright and lustrous in each other's company, and when the time 
for it arrives, to become winged togetlier for the sake of or by virtue 
of their love '* (Tr. i. 333 ; J^hajdr. 256 D, E). ^ True love is said 
to have no participation witli excess (Tr. ii. 85; Rep. 403 A), and is 
to touch its object only as a son for the sake of beautiful conse- 
quences (Tr. 85 ; 403 B). 

Loved and lover contrasted (Tr, i. 302, 303; Phsedr. 228 D); the 
loved desired by the lover without reference to knowledge of temper 
or congeniality (Tr. 307 ; 232 E) ; lovers^ praise what you do and 
say contrary to what is best, swayed by unworthy motives (Tr. 307 ; 
233 A). Phsedrus,' quoting Lysias, declares that if trusted he will 
not associate as a slave for present pleasure, but for future advan- 
tage and a long enduring friendship (Tr. 307 ; 233 B) ; the faults of 
a lover (Tr. 313, 814 ; 238 E) ; he is not a desirable protector (Tr. 
814 ; 239 C) ; his selfishness and illiberality (Tr. S\5 ; 239 E) ; hi« 
jealousy (ib.) ; disgust at having for a lover one who is an old man 
and ugly (Tr. 315 ; 240 D) ; it is to be expected that he will change 
his mind and ignore his oaths and protestations (Tr. 81^; 241 A) ; the 
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necessity of a loved object abandoning himself to one who is faithless, 
harsh, envious, unpleasant, hurtful to his substance, hurtful to his body, 
but infinitely more hurtful to his soul’s instruction, than which neither 
to men nor gods is there in truth anything more priceless (Tr. 316; 
241 0. “As wolves love lambs so lovers, too, their loves,” II. xxii. 
262). SocrLtes now recants his abuse of love, ancf exhibits the other 
aide of the picture (Tr. 318 ; 243 A) ; description of one who is 
a bore, and will weary Socrates to death about the object of his 
passion if only long enough in his company ; bad enough when he 
only talks about it, but when he writes verses about it or sings 
them in an impassioned strain, or mawkishly reiterates the name 
in his cups, more intolerable still (Tr. 483 ; Lys. 20^ C, D). Accord- 
ing to a certain reasoning, the lover is not the friend but the 
beloved, and the hated is the enemy not the hater. Many are loved 
by their enemies and hated by their friends (Tr. 493 ; Lys. 213 A); 
what is to be the conclusion ? (Tr. 494 ; 213 B, C, and following). 

Lover, said to be more divine than the loved, and more cherished by 
the gods, when the loved one fondles the lover, than in the reverse 
case (Tr. iii. 490; Symp. 180 B) ; the lover, when he is under the 
influence of a pure passion, attaclies himself to intellectual objects 
(Tr. 493 ; 181 E) ; his oaths may be broken with impunity (Tr. 
496 ; 183 B, C) ; a man is a bad man if he loves body rather than 
sold (Tr. 497 ; 183 E) ; he belies his assurances and promises when 
beauty takes to flight (ib.). Diotima supposes Socrates to think 
the object loved more lovely than he who loves (Tr. 537 ; 204 C) ; 
and through a mental confusion of this sort that beauty was attri- 
buted to love (ib.) ; a man should only consort with the object of his 
love for the sak^ of beautiful consequences, viz., those which spring 
from virtue and onier (Tr. ii. 85 ; Rep. 403 B) ; if he oversteps this 
limit he is destitute of music and the sentiment of the beautiful 
(ib.) ; he must love not in part but in whole (Tr. 160 ; 474 C) ; 
the lover always praises a deformity in the beloved object with 
the aftection felt for the person as a whole (Tr. 161 ; 474 D, 
E ; 475 A) ; and in the same way, connoisseurs in wine, or persons 
fond of rank, will lay groat stress on marks the most triflin’g (ib.). 

Lucky falsehood; Socrates declares that it will be sucli if his decla- 
ration that he does not know where a teacher of virtue is to be met 
with is disproved by Menon and Gorgias (Tr. iii. 4, 5 ; Meno. 71 D). 

Lucre, one who is greedy of (Tr. iv. 435, 440; Hipparch. 225 A to 

, 228 and C). 

Lungs,’ the physiology of (Tr. ii. 382; Tim. 70 C). 

Lusts have an enslaving power ; the avaricious man, poor in his soul, 
hears not warning, or if he hears, does so with ridicule, and impu- 
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dently seizes from on all sides, like a wild beast, what he thinks he 
can eat or drink, or dbntributes to an enslaving and joyless sen- 
suality (Tr. iv. 515 ; Epist. vii. 335 B, C) ; lusts unohastised are an 
intolerable evil, and make a man lead a bandit’s life (Tr. i. 210 ; 
Gorg. 507 D). 

Luxurious feedi]% is allied to excess in the matter ot harmonies in 
lyric poetry, and is injurious to moderation and health, just as 
elaborate rhythmic variety is injurious to the soul’s moderation 
(Tr. ii. 87 ; Rep. 404 E) ; it contributes to the increase of litigation, 
and necessitates the establishment of courts of law and dispen- 
saries for medicine (Tr. 87 ; 405 A). 

Luxury, license and intemperance praised by Callicles (Tr. i. 190, 
191 ; Gorg. 492 B, C); confer virtue and felicity (ib.) ; on the other 
hand, must be chastised (Tr. 210 ; 507 D). 

Lyre, when broken, its divine harmony perishes ; applied to disprove 
the soul’s immortality by the interlocutor (Tr. 89, 90 ; Phcsd. 86 A) ; 
lyre and harp are the favourite instruments of Apollo, and are 
said to be preferable to the pipe of Marsyas (Tr. ii. 81, 82 ; Rep. 
399 E). 

L^ias referred to (Tr. i. 301, 302, 303, 319, 335, 340, 342, 352 ; Phmd. 
227 A, B, C, D ; 228 A, E ; 242 D ; 243 D, E ; 258 C, D ; 262 C, 
D ; 263 D bis ; 272 C) ; is it to be thought that Phaedrus could 
recall to mind what Lysias, the readiest of our modern writers, took 
a long time to compose at leisure ? (Tr. 302 ; 228 A). Lysias would 
not have thouglit it enough to look to the rhetoric of a composition, 
merely to its turned and polished periods (Tr. 309 ; 234 E). 

Lysis, loved by Hippothales (Tr. 483 ; Lys. 204 C). 

Lysis. See Summary, page 96, • • 


M. 

Macrocosm is a t 3 rpe of the microcosm ; does the universal fire depend 
on our human fire, or does ours spring from it? (Tr. iv. 39 to 41 ; 
Phileb. 29 0, D, E; 30 A. B). 

. Made-up speeches (Tr. iv. 187 ; Menex. 236 B). 

Madman ; are arms, though his own, to be given to him, or truth to be 
told him ? (Tr. ii. 6, 7 ; Rep. 331 C). 

Madness is declared to be superior to wisdom, inasmuch as what is 
divine transcends what is human (Tr. i. 320; Phmdr. 244 B, 0); 
the madness of the Muses is such, that the poetry of the madman 
surpasses tliat of the sober-minded (Tr. 321 ; 245 A) ; .this furor if 
given by the gods as a mark of good fortime (Tr. 819, 321 ; 244 A ; 
245 B, 0, D) ; is of two sorts, from divine impulse and from bodily 
disease (Tr. 343 ; 265 A) ; madness is allied to iospi^tion (Tr. ii. 
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the inspired madman (Tr. 384; 72 A); fo«ls are mad (Tr. iv. 877, 
378 ; Alcib. H. 139 0). 

“ And 80 vith great imagination 
^ Proper to madmen, led his powers to death, ^ 

And winking leaped into destrnction.” 

Shakkspeaee, 2 Hmry IV ^ act 1. sc. 3. 

Divine madness is coupled with human wisdom as conferring no 
greater good than the philosophic triumph over passion, while a 
secondary prize of madness is attributed to the philotimic temper of 
soul in connexion with unrestrained sensuality in the enjoyment of 
its object (Tr. i. 333 ; Phmdr. 256 0, D). The last is erotic madness, 
and is allowed to recover its wings in another world, and to find a 
congenial heaven. 

Magistrates, how to be chosen, and who (Tr. v. 190 ; Laws, 751 C, D) ; 
do those who are truly such assume oflBce willingly? (Tr. ii 23; 
Eep. 345 E) ; they do not desire to meddle with public matters un- 
less it be for pay, or honour, or to avoid being fined for refusing 
(Tr. 24 ; 347 ; but for a really good man these consideratioufl 

have little weight, and therefore he will decline to serve (Tr. 25 ; 
347 A, B, C) ; they are compelled to accept oflBce under the dread 
of penalties, the worst of which is the fear of having to be governed 
by others of inferior morality and ability (ib.). 

Magnanimity as one of the virtues (Tr. iii. 31 ; Meno. 88 A). 

Magnet, its power of making other bodies magnetic instanced by the 
long string of rings made to form a chain (Tr. iv. 294 ; 299 ; Ion, 
533 D ; 536 A ; 535 E). 

Magnetes, city of, tte name given to tb^ ideal or model state delineated 
in the Laws (Tr. v. 365, 467, 547 ; 860 E ; 919 D ; 969 A). 

Magnificent sight is the man in whose soul beautiful morals exist, in 
true accordance with the highest exemplars (Tr. ii. 84, 85; Rep. 
402 D). 

Mkker and cause are one ; nothing exists without a cause (Tr. iv. 35 ; 
Phileb. 26 E). 

Malady of body is a drawback, as causing pain (Tr. i. 207; Gorg. 
505 A). 

Malice prepense (Tr. v. 377 ; Laws, 867 B, C). 

Man is a plaything of the gods, or constructed with some earnest intent 

^ (Tr. V. 32, 275s Laws, 644 D, E ; 803 C) ; his insignificance in the scale 
of being (Tr. 440 ; 903 C, D), and yet he shall never be neglected 
(Tr. 443 ; 904 E) ; man is an animal, tame when well nurtured, mo&i 
savage of all animals if badly reared (Tr. 215, 249 ; 765 E ; 766 A ; 
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788 B, C) ; man will not be the measure of all things, but only God 
(Tr. 140 ; 716 O) ; desoription of war as man-hunting (Tr. 311 ; 823 
E) ; he speaks of men as bad boilers, as if they were peas or pulse 
(Tr, 352 ; 853 C, D) ; tha^definition of man ; he is something different 
from his body, and yet he uses it ; but this can only be said of soul 
(Tr. iv. 360; Alcib. I. 129 E); is neither his body nor his com- 
pound nature (Tr. 361 ; 130 O) ; to man alone belongs the power of 
numbering (Tr. vi. 12 ; Epin. 978 C) ; man is the measure of all 
things according to Protagoras (Tr. i. 381, 392, 393 ; Thesst. 152 A ; 
160 D ; 161 C) ; a position which is refuted (Tr. 405 ; 171 A ; Tr. 
iii. 287 ; Cratyl. 386 A, B, C) ; man’s superiority to the brutes is not 
proved, according to Protagoras, but is only probable (Tr. i. 395 ; 
Theest. 162 E); can man be omniscient? (Tr. iii. 129; Sophist, 233 
A) ; if he were so he would be blessed (ib.) ; without knowledge can 
make no suflScient reply (ib.) ; a better man cannot really be injured 
by a worse (Tr. i. 17, 18; Apol. 30 C, D); man is called HyOpcDvost 
in Greek, from his attentively considering what he sees. The word 
is formed by contracting a sentence into one word (Tr. iii. 313 ; 
Cratyl. 399 C) ; men are described as living under a sea of fog and 
v^ipour, and unable to look into the bright open planetary spaces 
(Tr. i, 118 ; Phasd. 109 B, C, D) ; they are unable to gaze at the 
true heaven and unclouded light, and are surrounded by objects cor- 
rupted and corroded by the sea and damp atmosphere, in places 
filled with fissures, sand, and mud (Tr. 119 ; 110 A); men love the 
Good (Tr. iii. 539, 540 ; Symp. 205 C), and desire to have it ever 
(Tr. 540 ; 206 A) ; men are not naturally good (Tr. iii. 32, 33 ; Meno. 
89, A, B) ; the men of former times h^pier than those of the present 
day (Tr. 213; States. 271 C); they were, whejj deserted of the 
dcemons, reduced to great straits (Tr. 218 ; 274 B, C). 

fiayla, fidyris, their etymological connexion pointed out, where ixocviKi^y 
and fiayrtK-Ziy are declared the same with the addition of t (Tr. 
i 320 ; Ph«edr. 244 C) ; spoken of (Tr. 316, 318, 319 ; 241 A ; 242 0 ; 
244 A) ; he derives also olwynrriK'fi, augury, from olijaiSf voDs, and 
tffropla, forming, oioyo'io'TiK'fi, and a subsequent lengthening of the 
short omioron (Tr. 320 ; 244 O). 

Mankind, study of ; Socrates thinks this best accomplished in towns, as 
country and trees teach nothing ; he could not therefor© have held 
that there were sermons in stones (Tr. 305 ; Phadr. 230 D) ; a refer- 
ence ifl made to this sedentary or stay-at-home habit, where he is 
declared to have deliberated well in not voyaging 8r travelling to • 
foreign parts, or, with Ins trick of confutation, he would have b^n 
turned away neck and crop as an impostor (Tr. iii. 18 ; Meno. 80 B). 

Manliness or fortitude not admitted to be patient endurai^ce, i 
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because fortitude, «v5pfa, is beautiful (Tr. iv. 167 ; Laeh. 192 D); is 
a wise and prudent endurance (ib.) ; disputixi (Tr, 168 ; 193 B). 

Many, the, the crowd or multitude ; their corrupting influence on public 
men, the popular sophists, and those who mistake for wisdom this 
subserviency to the views of the people, and the outcry of the million 
(Tr. ii. 178 tb 181 ; Rep. 492 A, B, 0. D ; 493 A,' B, C, D) ; they 
will never believe that tliere is what is absolutely beautiful (Tr, 181 ; 
493 E) ; they cannot be philosophic, but will censure pursuits of this 
nature (Tr. 181 ; 494 A) ; they have never listened to beautiful, but 
only to disputable statements (Tr. 187; 499 A) ; there is a species of 
acquirement that comes from the multitude, not through formal teach- 
ing (Tr. iv. 323; Alcib. I. 110 D); the bad teaching of the multitude 
and disagreement with themselves and one another touched on (Tr. 
325; 112 A); they are not fit to teach and are without political 
science, which only the few possess (Tr. iii. 254, 261 ; Statesm. 297 
C ; 300 E) ; generally spoken of with contempt or pity, or a reference 
to their want of intelligence. The ol voKKoi difler from the 
which lost term applies rather to the assembled tumultuary moving 
throng, somewhat as •irA^dos. Thus uxA')s is a crowd of spectators 
(Tr. i. 203, 204 ; Gorg 502 A), or has the qualifying adjectives j 
wAciVtoj put before it (Tr. ii. 204 ; 502 C ; Tr. 78 ; Rep. 397 D). 

Many and one both coexist in an individual who comprises many 
qualities in his single person (Tr, iii. 156, 157; Sophist, 251 A); 
Apparent impossibility and contradiction of tins (Tr. 157; 251 B); 
it is declared that there is no such thing as a “good man,” but that 
“ good ” is “ good,” and “ man ” is “ man ” merely (ib.) ; many are 
one and one many, n saying that has parsed into a proverb (Tr. iv. 
9 to 15; Philtb- 14 C to 16 C); wq must not attempt to grasp the 
infinite, but strive to understand the one through the medium of 
the many (Tr. 18, 19 ; 18 A). 

Many and one, as the designations of two theories, are opposed (Tr. iii. 
404 ; Farm. 128 A, B). The Parmenides of Plato purports to be an 
account of a conversation between the philosopher of that name and 
Zeno and Socrates. Zeno admits that he asserts the inconsistency 
of assuming the existence of the “ many ” (Tr. 403 ; 127 E). Accord- 
ing to Socrates, Zeno and Parmenides have written the same things 
though in a diflerent fono, the first denying the existence of the 
many and the last affirming that of the one (Tr. 404 ; 128 A, B). 
Zeno is represented as explaining that Socrates does not quite nnder- 
stand though he is on the right scent (Tr. 405 ; 128 B, 0, D) ; liis 
treatise was written to show that the hypothesis of the “ many ” is 
open to greater objections than that of the “ one,” that what he had 
written h^d been published surreptitiously (Tr, 406 ; 128 E), and ' 
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waa rather disputative than seriotis (Tr. 406 ; 128 E). Socrates here- 
upon asks whether the#e do not exist certain forms of similitude and 
dissimilitude of which the many in nature are participant ? (Tr. 406 ; 
129 A) ; it is true similars do not become dissimilars nor the reverse 
(Tr. iii. 406; 129 B); it would be wonderful if “one” could be 
“many” or “many” “one” (Tr. 406; 129 C) ; there is, however, 
nothing wonderful in saying that a man is one and many, if by the 
latter is meant that right differs from left, or front from back, or up 
from down, and that as a man he is one (Tr. 407 ; 129 D) ; were 
he to point to wood and stones as both many and one, this 
would not be to assert the identity and convertibility of the “ one * 
and the “ many ” (ib.) ; opposites cannot coexist both separate and 
mixed (Tr. 407 ; 129 E) ; if it is difficult to expound the formal 
idea of species in things visible, how much more so in the intelli- 
gible (Tr. 407 ; 130 A). Hereupon Paimenides attacks Sfxjrates' 
doctrine of abstract forms, as distinct from their concretes, nnd 
asks whether there is a similitude which is something over and 
above that similitude which the object itself possesses, or whetlier 
there is a form of the Just, the Beautiful, and the Good, or of man, 
Are, water, hair, clay, mud, &c., distinct from the individual before 
us (Tr. 408; 130 B, C, D). Socrates mlmits thjit he is not always 
consistent in his opinion and fears, lest he should fall into a bottom- 
less gulf of trifling (ib.). Being presseil for further explanation, he 
declares that there are general ideas by partaking in which things 
are what they are declared to be ; great from partaking of greatness ; 
good, beautiful, and just, from partaking of the conception belonging 
to these respectively (Tr. 409 ; 131 A, B). Parmenides asks, Can 
one and the same thing bo i* many places ? ju^t as if a number of 
men were covered with a sail cloth, and it should be said there was 
one whole over many (Tr. 409 ; 131 B) ; and he objects to Socrates* 
explanation, that it would make general ideas divisible, so that only 
a part of the idea, not the whole, would be in each of the many CiTr. 
410 ; 131 O). Socrates submits to be cross-examined (Tr. 411 ; 131 
D, E; 132 A), and is then pressed with the objection, that if the 
ideal greatness is comi:>nred with the great in other groups of con- 
cretes, reference must be made to some higher abstract embiacing 
them all, and so on ad infinitum (Tr. 412 ; 132 B). Here Socrates 
reminds Parmenides that all these concepts have no existence out of 
the mind, and are essentially one, and is asked if thq^ is a mental 
conception of nothing ? (ib.). These ideas are patterns in nature* 
(Tr. 412 ; 132 C, D). Parmenides dwells on the difficulty of this sever- 
ance of the formal idea from the given object (Tr. 413 ; 133 A, B, C) ; 
that these ideas do not dwell in us (Tr. 413 ; 138 0) ; if ideas exist, 
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they exist in reference to themselveB alone and not to concrete objects, 
and 80 of objects (Tr. 414, 415 ; 133 K ; 134 A), and so on. It would 
hence appear that Parmenides would admit both the objects of the 
intelligible as well as the? material outer world, each in their own 
distinct sphere and for themselves respectively ; and this leads to 
questioning Vhether any mutual cognisance can ^ist between gods 
and men, and, shortly, further on, Parmenides alludes to a discourse 
whicli he had heard between Socrates and Aristotle (one of the 
Thirty) (Xr. 418 to 121; 135 D; 136 E; 137 C), who is selected to 
carry on the dialogue with Parmenides. Zono is furtlicr referred to 
(Tr. 418 to 421 ; 135 E ; 136 A, D, E; 137 B) ; he joins Socrates in 
entreating Parmenides, notwithstanding his age, to continue the dis- 
cussion (Tr. 419 ; 136 D, E) ; resumption of tlie question of the “ one’* 
and “ many ” (Tr. 421 ; 137 C, D). TIjo *■ one ” is infinite (Tr. 421 ; 
137 E) ; neither straight nor circular (Tr. 421 ; 138 A) ; it is in and 
surroimds itself, and is therefore not in space (Tr. 422 ; 138 B) ; nor is 
it moved (Tr. 422 ; 138 0) ; nor changed by transference, or rotation, 
or being in. any thing (Tr. 422, 423; 138 C, D, E; 139 A); it is 
never in the same, and is neither still nor moved (Tr. 424 ; 139 B) ; 
neither the same with itself nor different, and is not what it is V>ut 
different (Tr. 424 ; 139 C) ; that which becomes the same with many 
things must become many and not one (Tr. 424 ; 139 D) ; one will 
not be one (Tr. 425 ; 139 E) ; cannot be similar to another or to itself 
(Tr. 425 ; 140 A) ; nor dissimilar either to another or itself (Tr. 425 ; 
140 B); nor is it equal to itself or another (Tr. 426; 140 C) ; nor 
greater or less (Tr. 426; 140 D); nor older nor youugtT (Tr. 426; 
140 E) ; nor of the same age*(Tr. 427 ; 141 A, B, C) ; does not parti- 
cipate in time, ia.not, hiis not been, |hall not be (Tr. 428 ; 141 D, E) ; 
there is no name fur it, nor discourse, nor any moans of perceiving 
it or opining respecting it (Tr. 429 ; 142 A). These contradictious 
or antinomies arc brought to a conclusion thus ; n third class having 
been imported into the argument under the head of “ tlio others ’ or 
“ the rest.” One not being in the rest, the rest are neitlier many 
nor one (Tr. 468 ; 165 E) ; for the rest have no participancy in any 
way whatever with things non-existent (4 negs.), nor is there any 
thing of things not existent present to any of “the rest,” for there 
is no part to things not existing. True. Nor is there opinion nor 
fancy of the non-exish nt present in the “ rest ” (Tr. 468 ; 166 A) ; if, 
then, the one is not, the rest neither arc, nor are opined to be one or 
• many, nor lite nor unlike, nor same nor different, nor in contact nor 
apart, nor do they appear (Tr. 469 ; 166 B) ; if one is not, nothing- 
is, but whether one is or is not, the same and the rest with reference 
to themselyes or each other are and are not, and appear and do not 
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appear wholly (Tr. 469 ; 166 C). St. Paul has made a noble reli- 
^ous application of the floctrine of the “ one ” and “ many,” 1 Corinth, 
xii. 12 and following. There can be no doubt, I think, that he was 
following in the track, of some pliilosoplhcal si^eciilations which 
were to receive a new adaptation in Clirislian experience. Thus we 
have, Siaipeaeis^ ivepyrifidrcavj 4p€pycl>v ra irc^vro, rb \vfJi<p4p0Vj x6yos 
aro<l>las, x6yos yyaxreojs, -wicrTts, SvydfuL^iSy all more or less Platonic, or in 
use in the schools of philosophy. Then follows tlie admirable descrip- 
tion of o7(£7n7, which recalls, though it soars infinitely higher, Agathon’s 
panegyric in the Symposium. The doctrine of the ‘^one” and 
“ many is canvassed in some of its theological aspects in ManselVs 
“ Bampton I/ectures ’* and Maurice’s “ What is Eevelation ?” 

Marine molluscs, the life of an oyster or breathing viscus sf)oken of as 
resembling the case of a man without memory or joyousness (Tr. iv. 
25; Phileb. 21 C). 

Marriage ; a man is to marry between tliirty and thirty-five, or be fine<l 
in money or loss of civic privilege (Tr. v. 148 ; Laws, 721 A, B); 
opportunities of judging of the charms and dispositions of the con- 
tracting parties must be afibrded (Tr. 224, 225 ; 772 A) ; rich not to 
marry with rich (Tr. 227 ; 778 C) ; its purpose to rear children as 
servants of the gods in our own sh'ad (Tr. 228 ; 744 A) ; married 
men to hand life from hand to hand, like the torcli in the torch-race 
(Tr. 282 ; 776 A, B) ; if any is indicted for a breach of matrimonial 
luw, if he cannot obtain a favourable judgment in court, let him or 
her go to no wedding nor soh iuiiization in respect of children on pain 
of incurring a beating from any one who meets the delinquent, 
whether man or woman (Tr. 2r47, 248,^784 1), E) ; marriage between 
unequal ranks said not to be regarded with favoui^Tr. i. 215 ; Gorg. 
512 C). 

Marrow, assigned as the seat of the inferior concupiscent soul, stretch- 
ing its ramifications like so many hawsers closed in and strengthened 
by a bony envelope (Tr. ii. 385 ; Tim. 73 C). The globular marrow 
of the head is the seat of the diviner element of soul (ib.). 

Mateiialistic hypotheses, quite inadequate to explain the means of 
voluntary action (Tr. i. 105; Phmdr. 99 A) ; they take no account 
of that diviner exertion of force which does what is done lor the best 
(Tr. 105 ; 99 C). 

fiddijfia differs from other words signifying knowledge, in being know- 
ledge resulting from study or discipline or doctrina^ teaching, end 
as such it is in the plural applied specially to mathematics, which* 

' is acquired under scholastic training. The process by which fidSrjfia 
is acquired is fid$ri(riSf and it may be directed to acquiring letters, or 
music, or gymnastics, or other arts and sciences, or eve* the know- 
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ledge of righteousoess. It is often associated with ” oarefnl 

study/* and its family of words. * 

Blathematioal education, nothing so good as the study of numbers, good 
for stirring and rousing up the memory and the wits (Tr. v. 188 ; Laws, 
747 B) ; nui^ber, weight, and measure are the cjpunters of justice 
(Tr. 200 ; 757 B). See also Geometry. Three subjects remain con- 
tributing to a liberal education ,* computation, the art of measuring 
geometrical solids, and that of its applications to physical astronomy 
(Tr. 300 ; 817 E). All need not be profound, but it is disgraceful 
not to know the more useful practical parts (Tr. 301 ; 818 A, B). 
Games are described for children to teach the most necessary ele- 
ments (Tr. 302, 303 ; 819 B, C, D). 

Matter, Sx?;, is immortal, but receptive of form by the divine will ; what 
envelopes body which is divisible and has the nature of diverseness is 
another kind of 0 X 17 , place or space (Tr. vi. 147, 148; Tim. Locr. 94 
A); the CJosmos made out of v\7j (Tr. 149; 94 D) ; and is styled 
fiovoyfv^^ (ib. ; see also Tr. ii. 409 ; Tim. 92 0) ; this created sphere 
is accurately fashioned, most incomparable and airap€yxfipV'f"oif (Tr. 
vi. 149; Tim. Locr, 94 D, E); first principle of created things is 
matter as substratum and form (Tr. 156, 157 ; 97 E) ; cannot suffer 
increase or decrease (Tr. ii. 336, 337 ; Tim. 33 B) ; may exist as 
solid, liquid, or gaseous (Tr. 355 ; 49 C). 

Means and ends ; when we consider a thing for the sake of some ulti- 
mate end, the deliberation is in fact about that end, not about the 
means (Tr. iv. 157 ; Lach. 185 D). 

Measure of all things is man, was the celebrated dictum of Protago- 
ras (Tr. i. 381,393; Thesaf, 152 A’ 160 D; 161 C). On the con- 
trary, God is suM to be the measure of all things (Tr. v. 140; Laws, 
716 C, D) ; measure is spoken of in connexion with weight and 
number, see Geometry. Measure, moderation, and symmetry are 
found in connexion; a compound is spoiled by excess in one 
of the ingredients, and becomes a medley or muddle, but mea- 
surableness and symmetry are everywhere a beauty (Tr. iv, 104; 
Phileb. 64 D, E). Pleasure is not the first ingredient, nor even the 
second ; the foremost place is occupied by measure, moderation, fit- 
ness, and all those qualities which are eternal ; the second place is 
due to symmetry, beauty, and perfect accomplishment (Tr. 107 ; 
66 A, B) ; and moderation and beauty belong to mind (Tr, 106 ; 
65 D). , 

^Measurement, the power of, in enabling us to judge of appearances. 
Objects appear large or small as we approach to or recede &om them, 
and thus confuse our judgment of their relative importance ; it is ihe 
power of tneasuring that corrects this false estimate (Tr. i. 287: 
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Pratag. 356 0, D) ; soienea is that which forms our safeguard (Tr. 
288 ; 867 A). • 

Meats for the body are better assigned by t lie physician than by the 
cook (Tr. i. 157 ; Gorg. 464 D). 

Mechanist saves whole cities, but does not boast about it, like the rhe- 
toricians (Tr. i* 215; Gorg. 512 B); nor does he (fecry all other 
pursuits (ib.) ; he would be despised, notwithstanding the value of 
his labours (Tr. 215 ; 512 C). 

fiyav (Tr. iv. 440, 441 ; Hipparch. 228 E). 

Medicine of fear ; it is suggested that there should be some drug whose 
administration should he able to put a man into every possible situa- 
tion of horror or dread as a test of fortitude (Tr. v. 38 ; Laws, 647 
E) ; its bad etfects in a general way when used too freely ; we are 
not to weaken our constitutions by quack treatment (Tr. ii. 405 ; 
Tim. 89 C). 

Medley and muddle (Tr. iv. 104 ; Phileb. 64 D, E). 

Meeting of waters, the letting in of t^^e sciences pure and impure, just 
as a doorkeeper, forced back by the pressure of a crowd, when forced 
to let fly the doors, gives entrance to them pell-mell, spoken of ns the 
Homeric fxKryayKilas (Tr. iv. 101 ; Phileb. 62 D), 

Megara, spoken of us well governed (Tr. i. 48 ; Crito, 53 B). 

Meletus, his false accusation of Socrates (Tr. i. 12, 13 ; Apol. 26 A, D) ; 
contradicts himself and tries to test the acuteness of the defendant 
(Tr. 14 ; 27 A) ; if he and Anytus succeed in bringing about the 
death of Socrates they wdl harm themselves more than their unde- 
serving victim (Tr. 18 ; 30 C, D) ; his false charges (Tr. 21 ; 34 
A, B) ; described ns being a Pitthean, with lank hair, straggling 
beard, and aquiline nose (Tr. ^8; Euthyp. 2 B).« 

Members of the body are not cherished by ns, when diseased or requir- 
ing amputation, but only for the sake of that in them which is good 
(Tr. iii. 539, 540; Symp. 205 E). 

Memory spoken of as weakened by letters (Tr. 354, 355 ; Phsedr. 274 
E ; 275 A) ; is a revived impression of what took place in an ante- 
cedent state of existence (Tr . 325 ; 249 A, B) ; a reference to the 
beautiful on the part of the charioteer of the soul or the ruling intel- 
lect (Tr. 330 ; 254 B) ; one of the attributes of soul (Tr. iii. 31 ; 
Meno. 88 A) ; memory and sense write words in the soul, and when 
what is true is written, true opinion is the result, or false in the 
reverse csise (Tr. iv. 58 ; Phileb. 39 A) ; if we ^sseas neither 
memory, science, nor true opinion, we cannot know whether we are» 
or are not joyous (Tr. 24 ; 21 B) ; memory, intelligence, science, 
true opinion are of one and the same class (Tr. 97 ; 60 D, E) ; memory 
is the preservation of perception or sensible impressioi^ recollection 
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IB the repetition of the process in the second derived order (Tr. 48 ; 
34 B), while peiception is something in wKich body and soul concur 
(Tr. 48 ; 34 A) ; what is memory ? (Tr. i. 399 ; Themt. 166 B) ; it 
is essential to science or knowledge (Tr. 73 ; Phsed. 73 C). 

Menexenus. See Summary, jwge 200. 

IMenon. See Nummary, page 133. * 

Mental qualifications, wisdom or pindence, a moderate or temperate habit 
of soul coupled with understanding, are superior to health, beauty, and 
strength (Tr. v. 11 ; Laws, 631 B, C) ; morals, customs, acts of will, 
computations, true estimates, e irnest pursuits, memories must have 
existe d prior to length, breadth, depth, and strength of bodies, if 
soul is prior to l)ody (Tr. 426 ; 896 C, D) ; to the motions of the soul 
we give the following names : to will, to ponder, to watch anxiously, 
to counsel, to estimate rightly or wrongly, to exult, to grieve, to dare, 
to fear, to hate, to love, after which the afifectiorjs of body are enu- 
merated (Tr. 427; 897 A); mental and bodily perceptions distin- 
guished (Tr. i. 422 ; Thoaet. 185 D) ; the mind supplies what sense 
cannot (ib.). 

IHIercenaries are numerous, accorditig to Tyrtmus, who boldly march 
and face death in battle, of whom the majority are daring, unjVist, 
insolent, and reckless of all consequences (Tr. v. 9 ; Laws, 630 B). 

Mess tables of the Traced aemoi dans, and gymnastic exercises, have two 
bad results; the first give occasion to the raising seditious plots and 
factions, and the last to some intolerable abuses from the exposure of 
the i>er8on (Tr. v. 19 ; Laws, 636 A, B). The bearing of all this in 
the case of women, who will at fir.st resist living openly, is shown 
(Tr. ii. 138 to 145 ; Rep. 454 E to 400 C, D, E). 

Metaphors and nfw -coined phrases s^ot at you as from a quiver (Tr. 
i. 415 ; Themt. 180 A). 

Metempsychosis ; the liuraan soul passes into the life of a beast, when 
a thouftand years has elapsed, after sentence in the otl}er world, and 
again from a beast into a man if ho had formerly been a man (Tr. i. 
325 ; Phmdr. 249 A, B) ; from having been men into women, beasts, 
swine, birds, and fish, according to the inferiority of moral character ; 
after death, those wl»o liave lived as they ought return to pass a 
blessed existence in their cognate star, but otherwise become, in a 
second generation, women, and so on (Tr. ii. 341, 407, 408, 409 ; 
Tim. 38 A, B ; 90 E ; 91 E ; 92 B). 

Midwifery of Socrates, an art by which he expedites the bringing forth 
ideas from tfie minds of men, and which distinguishes shadows and 
falsehoods from truth (Tr. i. 879 ; Theset. 150 C) ; he declares that 
he has never delivered himself of wisdom (ib. ; see also Tr. 894; 
161 E). 
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Midwives excite the pains of labour by drugs and incantations, and 
mitigate the same orgcause abortion (Tr. i. 378 ; Theset. 149 C) ; 

♦they are good match-makers (Tr. 378 ; 149 D) ; the cutting the um- 
bilical chord is the least of tlieir endowments, but they know the 
best seed and the best soil suited to it (ib. ; Tr. 378 ; 149 E) ; their 
work is less tyduous than that of Socrates (Tr. £^9 ; 150 A, B), 
which is to deliver men’s soul, not their bodies (ib.). 

Mimetic poetry, is it to be admitted into the state? (Tr. ii. 75; Rep. 
394 D). See Imitation. 

Mind is akin to cause, and almost the same in species (Tr. iv. 43 ; 
Phileb. 31 A). Memory, intelligence, science, true opinion are of 
the same class; what are all these without conscious enjoyment? 
(Tr. 97 ; 60 D, E) ; mind said to be beautiful, beyond anything that 
is without thought (Tr. ii. 334 ; Tim. 30 B) ; mind is not visible, 
even to tlie keenest of our bodily senses (Tr. i. 327 ; Phmdr. 250 D) ; 
mind considered as a waxen tablet, susceptible of impressions (Tr. 
433 ; Theset. 193 C) ; pure and deep (Tr. 434 ; 194 C) ; impure and filthy 
(Tr. 435 ; 194 E ; Tr. 438, 439 ; 197 D) ; mind compared to a dove- 
cote or aviary, where thoughts and ideas sit perched and solitary, or 

•range on the wing (Tr. 438, 439 ; 197 D) ; mind is, according to 
Anaxagoras, the disposing cause of all things (Tr. 103, 104 ; Phmd. 
97 C, D, E ; 98 A, B) ; his inconsistency pointed out in having re- 
course, notwithstanding, to material secondary mediate causes (Tr. 
104, 105; 98 0, D). 

** Mine ” and “ not mine ’ are expressions which should never be heard 
together in a community (Tr, ii. 147 ; Rep. 402 C) ; this entire oneness 
of interest is a test of good government (ib. ; Tr. 147 ; 462 D ; also 
Tr. 149, 148 ; 464 B, 0, D; 463 E).* 

Minerva spoken of (Tr. iii. 2l8 ; Statesm. 274 0) ; tlio represen- 

tation of Minerva or Pallas Athene as an armed figure shows that 
in the early ages women shared with men the labours of war (Tr. 
ii. 417; Critias, 110 B). 

Minos was the chief judge and arbiter in Hades (Tr. i. 228, 231 ; 
Gorg. 524 A ; 526 C) ; he is six)ken of by Homer as chief assessor, 
with a golden sceptre (Tr. 28 ; Apol. 41 A). 

Minos. See Summary, page 221. 

Mint-marked ; we should have had those among us who would have 
stamped a mark on us, were any men good by nature (Tr. iii. 33 ; 
Meno. 89 B). 

f Mirrors, theory of. It is easy, it is said, to explain*the formation^ of 
images from mirrors and all bright smooth surfaces, as all such neces- 
sarily originate from the common or conjoint action of an inner and 
outer fire on each other, there being a condensation, |v/uira7<y, result- 
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iiig from the light which flows fi’om the mirror, or is reflected by it, 
meeting that which surrounds the face or oomes from the spectator's 
eye. There is here at least the vague notion that the mirror Is 
itself an eye, though the image seen in it affects only the eye of the 
observer (Tr. ii. 349, 350, 351 ; Tim. 44 D ; 45 D ; 46 A). See Images, 
where the analogy of the eye seeing itself in aiiotliui* eye as a mirror 
is pointed out. See particularly Tr. iv. 365, 366 ; Alcib. I. 182 D, 
E; 133 A. 

Mixed monarchy ; speaking of Sparta, it is said that the deity watched 
over it, implanting there a double line of kings sprung from one 
(fjLouoyevovs) stock (Tr. V. 103 ; Laws, 691 E) ; he qualified the 
audacious confi<lence of birth with the wiser power of old age, 
equalizing the kingly power with that of the twenty-eight senators, 
and tlie third check of the Ephors, bringing it thus more to the 
elective character. Thus the kingly power becoming mixed, itself 
preserved, became the source of preservation to others (Tr. 103; 
692 A). One might fancy the writer was eulogizing the British 
constitution. He next contrasts with it the absolute despotism of 
Persia, and the extreme democracy of Athens, in what follows. 
This brings in the whole story of the Persian invasion of Greece, 
and the sources of its wcaknes>s (Tr. 112 ; 697 D, E) ; against 
tlie Grecian unanimity (Tr. 114, 115; 699 A, B, C ; 700 A, B) ; 
the mixed is one of the four divisions into limited, limitless, mixed 
and causal (Tr, iv. 36, 41 ; Phileb. 27 C, 30 B). 

Mnemonics, artificial, a system of, is referred to (Tr. iv. 220, 221 ; Hipp. 
Maj. 286 A ; Tr. 271 ; Hipp. Min. 368 D). 

Mob judgments spoken of, and ^he debasing effect of setting up a the- 
atocracy in matters of poetic dramatic liter.dure. A false opinion of 
men's wisdom ancT a lax freedom arc tho result. The audience become 
fearless, as if their judgments were correct, and thus a want of rever- 
ence begets impudence (Tr. v. 117, 53, 54, 55; Laws, 701 A; 658 E; 
659 A, B, C ; 660 A). Lessing, in his ** Dramaturgy,’* has some good 
remarks on Voltaire, who first debased his art in modern times by 
appearing on the stage at the call of the audience. 

Moderate offerings to be made to the gods (Tr. 522, 523 ; Laws, 955 
E) ; the same thing, however, is not to be offered a second time io the 
deities (ib.) ; the moderate man will not be a thief, or traitor, or spoiler 
of temples, nor adulterer, nor despiser of parents, nor of God’s service 
(Tr. ii. 128 ; Rep. 443 A) ; all his inner powers do their own work 

^(Tr. 128; 443«B); moderate exertions cause the body to be in a % 
healthy state (Tr. iv. 423, 424 ; Rivals, 134 B) ; so, too, in the case of 
soul, the moderate, not the many, are advantageous (Tr. 424 ; 184 D). 
See on excess and defect Tr. iU. 252 ,* Statesm. 283 C, D, E ; 284 A ; 
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287 ; Protag. 356 A ; and the art of dispensing in measure ia 
termed the safeguard o4 life (Tr. 288 ; 856 D.) 

Moderation, (ruxppocrvinjt temperance, is ^ one of the cardinal virtues 
usually enumerated with wisdom or prudence, courage or manliness 
or fortitude, and justice or righteous t jess. When opinion, aiming at 
the best, leads lind sways us by reason, we give the name of mode- 
ration to this conquest (Tr. i. ni2, S16 ; Phtedr, 237 D; 241 A); 
these virtues are only resemblances, which have none of the living 
light of their great celestial types. Only a few attain a deeper in- 
sight, our organs are dull, and we, as it were, incased in a shell (Tr. 
326; 250 B. C); prayer to possess moderation (Tr. 360; 279 C); 
moderation is one of the characteristics of the good horse of the soul 
(Tr. 330 ; 253 D) ; and this personified property is lfK;ked up to by 
the charioteer or reasoning power of the tii[>artite soul, as fixed on 
a firm pedestal (Tr. 330 ; 254 B) ; again spoken of (Tr. iii. 31 ; Meno. 
88 A) ; moderation is defined as a readiness to obey, and endurance 
(Tr. vi. 167 : Tim. Locr. 104 B); quietness as a definition is defective 
(Tr. iv. 122; Charm. 160 B); m«xleration the result of beautiful 
reasons (Tr. 118 to 123; 157 A, D; 158 B, 0. D ; 159 A, B, 0, D; 
KO B, C, D, E, and following). Moderation does not consist in a 
man's being a jack-of-all-trades (Tr. 124 ; 161 E) ; is an evidence of 
goodness (Tr. 124, 163 K), and of self-knowledge (ib.); is the 
science of knowing what we don’t know (Tr. 131, 132 ; 167 A) ; and 
then follows a h mg discussion abtmt abstracts, abstract sight and hear- 
ing and desire, will, love, dread, whether these can be entirely thought 
about apart from an object (Tr. 132, 133 ; 167 C, D, E) ; moderation 
is defined as order and virtue and goodness (Tr. i. 209 ; Glorg. 507 A) ; 
its opposite its folly and intenjperanoe (ib.) ; the jnan of moderation 
alone does what is fitting, both with regard to gods and men (ib.) ; 
and is just and holy and courageous (Tr. 210 ; 607 B) ; he undergoes 
pain when it is proper that he should do so (ib.) ; is perfectly good 
and happy (Tr. 210 ; 507 C, D): he has no communion with exces- 
sive pleasure (Tr. ii. 85 ; Rep. 402 E), nor with insolence and self- 
indulgence (ib.) ; moderation is akin to concord and harmony, and 
renders the man superior to himself (Tr. 114, 115; 430 E) ; defence 
of this last expression (Tr. 115 ; 431 A) ; applicable to states as well 
as to individuals (Tr. 115 ; 431 B) ; moderation is the agreement of 
the ruling and subortlinate faculties of the soul both in the individual 
an(Pin the community or state (Tr. 128; 442 D); put to tlie test 
(Tr. 128 ; 442 E) ; distinguished from <ro<pla (Tr. 193 ; 504 C)f 
is only to be estimated fully in the idea of ’Good (Tr. 193 ; 504 
D, E ; 505 A) ; we ought to watch who arc bastards and who are 
sons in respect of moderation, magnanimity and oourag§, nor should 
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lame or bastard persons be employed os friends or rulers (Tr, 226 ; 
536 A, B). Are justice, moderation, and Ifoliness parts of virtue, or 
are thesi^ names for the same thing ? (Tr. i. 257 ; Protag. 829 O, D). 

Modesty is apt to lead to inaction (Tr. iii. 278, 279 ; Statesm. 810 

B). 

Molecules of mutter, spoken of as being so small thal^thcy are invisible. 
See Atoms (Tr. ii 364 ; Tim 56 C). 

Mollusc, marine (Tr. iv. 25 ; Phileb. 21 C). 

Molten gold, to pour, expression used by Thrasymachus (Tr. ii. 133, 
134 ; Rep. 450 B). 

Momentum spoken of, as proportional to weight (Tr. iv. 454 ; Minos, 
316 A.) 

Monarchy, when accompanied with good laws, is the best government 
(Tr. iii. 264 ; Statesm. 302 E). I’lato had no love for a thorough 
democracy, all his preference was for limited monarchy. 

Money, the love of, is classed with those evils by which a man dishonours 
his soul, his most divine possession after the gods, as being his own 
in a peculiar sense (Tr. v. 154 ; Laws, 728 A) ; if a man acquires 
money dishonourably, or does not feel disquieted when he has so ac- 
quired it, he barters his soul’s glory and reputation for a bit of pb^d, 
and all the gold within the eartli is no equivalent for virtue (ib.) ; 
this love of money absorbs men wholly, leaving no time for other 
pursuits ; they will do anything dishonourable to acquire it, and thus 

, the state can pursue no noble aim (Tr. 318; 831 C, D, E); he who 
takes care of his money neither takes care of himself nor the things 
of himself (Tr. iv. 362, 363; Alcib. I. 131 B) ; money would bo xise- 
less, if a man could live without food or drink (Tr. vi. 74 ; Eryx. 
401 D); thougl^ money is properly ^aid for advice on most subjects, 
notwithstanding Socrates’ perpcdual reference to the sums of money 
exacted by the sophists, in a tone of sarcasm, it is still disgraceful to 
refuse your advice on matters of the highest and pressing moment 
for want of a fee (Tr. i. 225 ; Gorg. 520 E) ; it is disgraceful to set 
money above the duties of friendship or the claims of friends (Tr. 
82, 33 ; Crito, 44 C) ; there is an utter inability in money to produce 
virtue, but it may itself be due to virtue like all other human blessings 
(Tr. 17 ; Apol. 30 A, B) ; the love of money on the part of the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians owed its existence as a state characteristic 
to its belonging to the individuals composing it (Tr. ii. 109 ; Rep. 
435 E). 

•Monsters refeh'edto: Hippocentaurs,Chimcra3,Gorgons,PegaBi (Tr. L 
303 ; Phsedr. 229-0). 

Moral distinctions confouuded by Euthydemus (Tr. iii. 288; Cratyl. 
886 O) ; i|nmutability of moral distinctions which exist essentially 
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in the nature of things (Tr. iii. 288 ; Cratyl . 386 D) ; these apply to 
actions as well (Tr. 288, 289 ; 886 E 387 A). 

Mortal things declared to be harder of description than heavenly things, 
inasmuch as the more remote and indistinct they are, the more 
readily will the delineation be accepted (Tr. ii. 413, 414; Critias, 107 
A, b/c, D). • • 

body, the souVs entrance therein (Tr. i, 325 ; Phasdr. 249 A). 

Mother alluded to, as beating a meddlesome child who pulled about her 
working implements for spinning and weaving (Tr. i. 487, 488 ; Lys. 
207 E ; 208 A, B. C, D, E). 

Motion of a spinning top alluded to, how the larger and lesser circles 
in its tapering construction are carried with greater and less velocity, 
how it revolves round an immovable axis, or combines a motion of 
transference with that (Tr. v. 419 ; Laws, 893 C,D ; Tr. ii. 121 ; Kep. 
43G C, D, E); voluntai*y motion is different from inertia; the first can 
move other things, the other cannot originate movement ; what 
moves itself, according to laws of composition, resolution, augmenta- 
tion, production, and decay, is different from a mere capability of 
being moved (Tr. v. 421, 422; Laws, 894 B) ; the first is ten thousand 
times superior to the last (Tr. 422 ; 894 D) ; where one body sets a 
second in motion and this a third, there must be a prime mover, and 
this is the cause of all the motions ('Tr. 423 ; 895 A) ; if we saw 
motion suddenly existing in earth or fluid or flame, should we not 
say it lives ? (Tr. 424 ; 895 C) ; what is motion able to move itself 
other than soul? (896 A); the tendency to perpetual motion in 
young animals is dwelt on (Tr. 45 ; 653 D, E) ; but human beings 
have in addition the sense of order and rhythm (Tr. 45 ; 654 A) ; all 
bodies benefited by motion (^r. 251, 252 ; 789 E) ; babes are danced 
and dandled (Tr. 253 ; 790 D) ; when we rejoice we cannot keep still, 
and this is the theory of dancing (Tr. 51, 76; 657 C, D; 673 D). 
Motion is again spoken of as the principle of life ; what is ceaselessly 
moved is immortal; when motion ceases, either in the mover or the 
moved, death ensues (Tr. i. 321 ; Phoedr. 245 B, 0, D) ; is there a 
motion which moves itself? (Tr. iv. 134 ; Charm. 168 E) ; motion im- 
plies a mover, it is not inherent in smoothness or what is homoge- 
neous, nor is it possible to conceive of it as existing without a cause to 
disturb the shite of equilibrium (Tr. ii. 366 ; Tim. 57 E) ; motions of 
the heavenly bodies are the data for computation, and have enabled 
us to number and calculate the lengths of days, months, years, &c. 
(Tr. vi. 12; Epin. 978 C, D, E), and seasons ('I'r. 13; 979 j^); 
motion is allied with seeming to be and becomihg (Tr. i. 382 ; Thesst. 
153 A) ; with transference of place, and with friction (ib.) ; as applied 
to mind, is synonymous with study and care, and is bqth conservative 
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ftnd prudnctive e ]Ually (Tr. 382 ; 168 B) ; is good for body and soul 
(Tr. 388; 153 C); calms and absence of'^inds cause putiesoenoe 
(ib.); the motion of the heavens preserves g«Kis and men (Tr. 883; 
158 D) ; it is of two kinds, each inlinite in number, active and pas- 
sive (Tr. 386 ; 156 A) ; the mutual attritions of these give rise to in- 
finite productions, also to perception and what is {»erceived and all 
the phenomena of seiitiency (Tr. 886 ; 156 B) ; colour, sight, sound, 
and hearing, &c. (ib.) ; motions may be fast or slow, and far ofi^ or near 
(Tr. 386; 156 C, D); Protagoras's principle of m()tion (Tr. 415; 179 
D); its disciples as unsettled as their principle (179 E); the 
motion of rotation and transference is impossible to the “ One*’ (Tr. 
iii 415; Farm. 138 A, B, C, D); motion of transference distinguished 
fiom tliat of rotation in the same place (Tr. i. 417 ; Thesst. 181 0) ; 
can motion be predicated of gmdual decay, or rust, or change of 
colour by fading? (Tr. 417; 181 D) ; the universality of motion 
(Tr, 418; 182 A) ; the doctrine of perpetual m»)tion negatives any 
permanency in our perceptions, as well as the identity of science or 
knowledge with perception (Tr. 417 to 424 ; 182 A 186 C) ; motion 
and rest, are they both moved or lx>th at rest ? (Tr. iii. 155 ; Sophist, 
250 A, B) ; can both be said to exist, if existence implies rest ? (ib.*) ; 
existence and soul are both different from motion, but include both 
(Tr. 156 ; 250 C) ; motion cannot be at rest, nor rest in motion (Tr. 
159 ; 252 D). 

fjLovtrtla \oyd/yf viz., ZivKaffioKoylay Kal yvwixoKoylav icol tlKoyoKoyiay, 
what aie we to say of Bolus’s curiosities of words, his duplicationB, 
his sententiousness, his word imagery ? (Tr. i. 346 ; Phaedr. 267 C). 

Moving what is immovable, said of the advocates of perpetual flux (Tr. 
L 416 ; Theast. 18/. A, B), c 

Mules, the breeding between horses and asses is alluded to as indicating 
the need for a certain classification (Tr. iii. 203 ; Statesm. 265 E). 

Multiple of square, what is its side in different cases ? discussed (Tr. iiL 
21, 22 ; Meno. 82 B, C, D, E). 

Multitude are bad teachers (Tr. iv. 323 ; Alcib. 1. 110 E) ; who can know 
a moment’s happinO'S who lives for the multitude, now clapped and 
applauded as 1 he people’s pet, and again ejected, hissed, fined, and led 
to death ? (Tr. vi. 48 ; Axioch. 368 O, D) ; the ignorance of the multi- 
tude (Tr. i. 245 ; Protag. 317 A) ; the multitude pursue seeming virtue 
as their chief end (Tr. 411 ; Theaet. 176 B); its perverseness; the 
many will misconceive and misrepresent sadly what is spoken before 
«them (Tr. v. li ; Laws, 672 A), 

“ That the blunt monster, with uncounted heads, 

'ITie still discordant wavering multitude.** 

, SuAKEBP., Henry IV. (3nd Part), Intro. 
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Murders committed by freemen and slaves (Tr. v. 880, 381 ; Laws, 869 
D); their origin is lAst domineering over a soul infuriated with 
desires, particularly among the mass, where there is the most un- 
limited and strenu(jus eagerness for money (Tr. 381 ; 870 A) ; but for 
this passion for riches murders would cease (Tr. 382 ; 870 B, C) ; and 
murder is oftei? committed to prevent exposure on the part of some 
one cognisant of a crime (Tr. 383; 870 D). See also Tr. 318; 
831 a 

Musfisus spoken of as a desirable companion in the other world (Tr. L 
28 ; Apol. 41 A) ; his praise of righteousness (Tr. ii. 42 ; Rep. 363 
0, D). 

Muscular ^stem, from the description given of it, its contractility and 
peculiar mechanical action was unknown in Plato’s time (Tr. ii. 386 ; 
Tim. 73 E). 

Muses, places sacred to, graphic description of one of these outside the 
walls of Athens (Tr. i. 304 ; Phrodr. 230 B) ; madness or possession 
of the Muses seizes on and transports the tender and stainless soul, 
elevating and transporting it by odes. A man is not to approach their 
poetic threshold, believing that he cun become a poet by technical 
bules (Tr. 820, 321 ; 245 A) ; the cicadse said to have been men before 
the birth of the Muses (Tr. 336 ; 259 A, C) ; died from excess of ab- 
sorption in the beauty of their songs, to whom the boon was given of 
continuing to chirp and sing till they again died, after which they 
were to report to the Nine who were their most exemplary votaries 
(ib.). See also Tr. 340 ; 262 D. 

dusic, as a training for tlie mind (Tr. ii. 83, 84 ; Rep. 376 E) ; a nurse 
for it in tlie form of harmony and rhythm promoting elegance and 
grace (Tr. 84 ; 401 D) ; the qiyckening of the mo^l perceptions under 
its influence described (Tr. 84 ; 401 E) ; we must first recognise the 
forms of moderation, courage, freedom, magnanimity, if we are to know 
it arigl.t (Tr. 84 ; 402 C) ; the lovers of the first of these must love 
virtue (Tr. 85 ; 402 D) ; its proper end is the passion for the beauti- 
ful (Tr. 85 ; 403 C) ; music precedes gymnastics (Tr. 86 ; 403 D) ; 
the best gymnastics are akin to it (Tr. 86 ; 404 B) ; excessive variety 
of musical rhythm is akin to self-indulgence, while simplicity in music 
is allied to health (Tr. 87; 404 E); simple music will render men 
shy of courts of judicature (Tr. 92 ; 410 A) ; it ravishes tlie soul as do 
the sounds of a flute, poured through the ears as a pipe, and softens 
it as iron is softened in the fire (Tr. 93; 411 A); whetk pursued too 
far it melts it, dries up the spirit and extirpates the Serves (Tr. 94 ; 
411 B) ; ferocity results from the neglect of music (Tr. 94; 411 I), E); 
it is not meant for body alone, nor for soul alone (Tr. 94 ; 411 E); 
its value is shown in testing character (Tr. 90, 97 ; 41.3^D) ; time and 
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time axe synonymoua with perfect education (Tr, 96, 97 ; 413 D); its 
forms cannot be changed without changing most important laws of 
the constitution (Tr. 107, 108 ; 424 C) ; lawlessness from this source 
creeps in unawares and at last becomes subversive (Tr. 108; 424 D, 
E); through music regard for law is introduced (Tr. 108; 42 o A) ; 
gymnastie.8 afeo subserve the same end, the one noVlrishing by beau- 
tiful doctrines, the other soothing, relaxing, and softening by beauti- 
ful rhythm (Tr. 127 ; 441 E; 442 A) ; its transporting power (Tr. i. 
320, 321 ; Phredr. 245 A). 

Musical art is effected by admixture of the limited and unlimited, tlie 
limited numbers of liarmony and symmetry with the unlimited gra- 
dations of tone (Tr. iv. 33, 34; Phileb. 26 A). 

Musician, the, who follows gymnastics will try so to follow them as to 
need as little physic as possible, to stimulate not merely bodily 
strength, but the impulsive part of his mental nature (Tr. ii. 92 ; 
Bep. 410 B); he is the perfect musician who mixes gyrnnaslics with 
his pursuit of music (Tr. 94, 95 ; 412 A). 

Mutilations practised mutually by the Gods in tho early mythologies 
due to Necessity not to Love (Tr. iii. 519, 523 ; Symp. 195 C ; 
197 B). 

Mutiny in the fortress of tlie soul with an internal ventriloquist, see 
Domestic foe. So Shakespeare speaks of “ mutinies in a man’s 
bosom,” Rich. III., act i. sc. 4. 

Mysteries, the being conversant with them (Tr. i. 68 ; Ph»d. 69 C, D). 
Plato would seem to have had no very profound respect for the 
mysteries and tlie diviners who quote from the books of Mussbus and 
Orpheus, the descendants of the Moon and the Muses, and wlio induce 
mortals to seek release and purification in what they call mysteries, 
and in which, if they do not do sacrifice, a dire fate awaits them (Tr. 
ii. 44 to 46 ; Rep. 365 A ; 366 A). Dellinger, “ Gentile and Jew,” i, 
157, speaks of these Orpheotelests, and quotes Tr. ii 43 ; Rep. 364 B ; 
also where he divides dancing, and speaks of certain rites with which 
the names of Baco!»ants, termed Nymphs and Pans, oml Silenusos and 
Satyrs are associated (Tr. v. 295, 296 ; Laws, 815 A, B, C). A^ain in 
describing the vaiieties of madness, that of tho priestesses at Delphi 
and Dodona, the Sibyl, &c., where purifications and mysteries are re- 
sorted to (Tr. i. 319, 320; Pbicilr. 244 A, B, 0, D, E); Musams and 
his son Eumolpus, founder of the Eleusinian rites, from whom the 
Eumolpidsc derive their name, are spoken of (Tr. ii. 42 ; Rep. 363 C) ; 

« r4\tos 0^1 T€A.€tAs‘ reXovfifvos riXeos tvrus fM6vos ylyytrai (Tf . i. 825 ; 
Phaedr. 249 C); rex^rii (Tr. 329, 330; 253 C). In tlie first of these 
passages this more perfect initiation is contrasted with what takes 
place in the Eleusinian rites. 
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Myths are alluded to (Tr. i. 303, 304 ; PUsedr. 229 D) ; Socrates protests 
against believing the fttory of Zeus putting Oronus in chains for 
swallowing his own children (Tr. 462 ; Euthyp. 5 E ; 6 A) ; is it to 
be thought that there is war among tlie gods such as is narrated by 
the poets and represented in embroidery on the robe borne in proces- 
sion to the Acrol^lis, at the great Paiiathenaie festival ? (Tr. 463 ; G 

B). 


N. 

vaX fid, not negative like but used with the sense of “yes” (Tr. 
ii. 54, 55; Eep. 574 C). 

Names, are there not, appropriate to every existing thing, not the m-nute 
vocal utterance conventionally assigned, but such as are the same for 
Greeks and foreigners ? (Tr. iii. 283 ; Cratyl. 383 B) ; are the names 
of persons those by which they pass? (ib.) ; tins is not a trifling or 
unimportant business (Tr. 284 ; 384 B) ; truth can be had by paying 
for it (ib.) ; Hermogenes thinks that names are only conventional 
(Tr. 285 ; 384 D) ; in tliut case tliey may be always changed arbitra- 
rily (ib.) ; we change the names of our servants just as it pleases us 
(fb.) ; the name of a thing is that by which for the time being it is 
called (Tr. 285, 28G; 384 D; 385 A, D); names arc the smallest parts 
of a discourse, and these, like the discourse of which they form a 
part, may be true or false (Tr. 286 ; 385 A, D) ; names, if they are to 
stand for any thing, must not bo given wilfully (Tr. 290 ; 387 D) ; 
they require to be appropriate, like tools for cutting, weaving, or 
boring (Tr. 291 ; 387 E ; 388 A, B) ; names are instruments (Tr. 
292 ; 388 C) ; the original authority Sor names mostly unknown (Tr. 
292; 388 Dj ; they have beenjianded down by ci")Stom and tradition, 
(ib.); it is not every man’s province to impose names, but that of the 
word-coiner, who is rare among men (Tr. 293 ; 389 A) ; the word- 
maker lias a view to use when he frames names (ib.) ; he requires 
knowledge in order to discharge this function wxdl, and may use 
different media, as the smith uses different sorts of iron (Tr. 294 ; 389 
D) ; the dialectician should be called into assist the word-maker (Tr. 
296 ; 390 D) ; this is not an unimportant business, nor one suited for 
a man of inferior capacity (ib.) ; when it is said, that it may be learned 
from the sophists for money, this is doubtless ironical and in the usual 
vein of Socrates (Tr. 297 ; 391 B, C) ; it may be learnt from Homer 
and the poets (Tr. 298 ; 391 D) ; the name Astyanax is one properly 
applied to the son of a saviour of the city (Tr. 299*, 800; 392 E)v 
Hector was properly so termed from Kpar^co. to a king or ruler 
(Tr. 300 ; 393 B) ; if a horse produce a calf it is to be called a calf 
emd not a foal (Tr. 301 ; 398 0) ; but slight syllabic voijations arc to 
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be allowed (Tr. 802 ; 394 A, B) ; tlie notion of command is eontaiped 
and conveyed in eome names, such as Agis) Polemarchns, Etipolemiis, 
and of healing in others, as latrocles and Acesimbrotus (Tr. 808 ; 894 
C) : a bad son ought not to be called after the name of a good father 
(Tr. 303 ; 394 D); be should not be designated as Theopbilus, 
Mne8itheo8,*but by some such name as Orestes, signifying savage and 
moimtainous (Tr. 304; 394 E); the names of heroes axe often 
derived from those of ancestors, or they express some boastful or 
proud assumption of glory (Tr. 309 ; 397 B) ; names have in some 
cases been imposed by a diviner power than that of men (Tr. 809 ; 
897 B); why have the gods been termed Bfol7 (Tr. 809; 897 0); 
examples furnished where by an alteration of accent, quantity or 
breathing, or by a process of contraction or opening out, we can trace 
an existing word as a derivative from some older form of word or 
sentence (Tr. 312 ; 399 A, B) ; the names of the gods not understood 
by us (Tr. 316 ; 400 D, E), nor are they themselves known to ns; all 
t^t we recognise is, that what they term ti-emselves is true, and that 
they should be so religiously addressed (ib.) ; wo have a perfect right 
to consider and speculate on the names they have imposed on men 
(ib.). See further under Etymologies, Tr. 332 to 354 ; 408 E to '419 
B; also Cratylus in the Analysis, page 155. 

Narrative, direct and oblique, as distinguished from dramatic impersona- 
tion or dialogue, 8t^7t/<r<s and including under the latter 

Homer's Epic impersonation (Tr, ii. 73, 74 ; Rep. 392 D, E ; 393 A, 
B, C, D, E ; 394 A) ; the difference between tliis narrative epic and 
tragedy and comedy is that tlie narrative between the speeches is left 
out (TV. 75; 394 By ; dithyrambic poetry is wholly narrative, where 
the poet only speaks, while epic is mixture of whut is spoken by 
the poet and his heroes in their own person (ib.). 

Narrator spoken of as sinking himself, and making the collocutor speak 
directly without using the oblique oration ; “ that he said ” or “ that he 
did not assent being thus got rid of (Tr. i. 870 ; Theset. 143 C). 

Natural acquisition of language. Socrates observes that he has often 
heard Aloibiades as a boy fuming about justice and injustice among 
his playmates. But whence could he have learnt anything about 
them ? It must have been when he was ignorant of them, not when 
he knew (Tr. iv. 322, 323; Alcib. 1. 110 A, B, C). Alcibiades replies 
that he learnt them iiom the many, who taught him to speak and act 
like a Greek (Tr. 323 ; 110 D, E) ; opposition of the classes, natural 
^ and legal (Tr. i. 180, 181 ; Gorg. 483 A) ; natural gifts referred to 
(Tr. 369, 371, 886; Theset. 142 C; 143 E; 144 A; 155 D; Tr. 8; 
Apol. 22 O) ; natural history studied by Socrates in the shape of 
natoral pJ^Uosophy, who declares that when he was young he marvel- 
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looBly thirsted for feis wisdom, which they term inquiry into nature, 
admirably adapted as il seemed to him to teach the causes of each 
event, how it is produced, why it exists and perishes, how heat and 
cold produce living germs from rottenness, or whether we think by 
meanf of the blood, &c. (Tr. 102 ; Pheed. 96 A, B). 

Kature asserts tttht the stronger ought to have more than the weaker 
(Tr. i. 181 ; Gorg. 483 D) ; just as great conquerors assert the right of 
the stronger, nature teaches us not to render tame the strongest of 
our youth, and not to tell them that equality is beautiful and just (Tr. 
181 ; 483 E) ; all such limitations should be broken through and cast 
aside (Tr. 181 ; 484 A). 

Natures of a higher order are those which are fitted to guide the masses, 
the best are those which have been produced with the most diflBculty 
and are of the greatest utility, and these keep the multitude in check 
by preserving alive all the duties of piety, and the honours of virtue 
{Tt. vi. 80. 31 ; Epin. 989 B, C, D). 

Navigation, the art of, saves life and is less pompous and intrusive than 
rhetoric (Tr. i. 214, 215; Gorg. 511 C, D, E); the fare for a voyage 
from Egypt or Pontus stated as two drachmae, that from iEgina as two 
bbols (Tr. 215; 511 S'); its astronomical and meteorological require- 
ments (Tr. ii. 174, 175 ; Rep. 488 B, 0, D, E). 

Necessity of studying to please mankind; let it not escape you that to 
accomplish mucli you must please men, but self-will has its dwelling 
in the desert (Tr. iv. 495 ; Epist. iv. 321 B) ; Necessity, not Love, is 
the cause of suffering and disorder (Tr. iii. 519, 523 ; Symp. 195 C ; 
197 B). Mr. Grote has noted that Necessity as spoken of in Plato is 
a principle more akin to that wild mtindane disorder that character- 
ised the reign of CIjoos and (JJid Night, than the philosophical fatality 
of the Greek tragedians, or our notion of an inevitable order of suc- 
cession. 

Necromancy strangely declorefl to have efficacy in reconciling the gods 
to misdeeds, according to the professors of the art. Quacks and 
diviners proceeding to the gates of the rich persuade them that a 
power has been given to them by the gods, by means of sacrifices 
and incantations, of atoning for personal sins or the sins of ancestors 
(Tr. ii. 43 ; Rep. 364 B, O) ; and that the dead may be released from 
the consequences of their crimes by certain rites (Tr. 44 ; 365 A). 

Negation, absolute or conditional, does not assert the opposite of a propo- 
sition, but only negatives the word or statement of fact which follows 
(Tr. iii. 167, 168 ; Sophist, 257 C). * • 

Negative procedure is one abundantly illustrated in the method of 
Socrates, who rarely or never determines affirmatively any of the 
questions which he submits for inquiry, or which he hgars advanced 

2 F 
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by otheis, his object being rather to show the amount of our ignorance 
on these points, and to proclaim his ownj^as a preparative for f^me 
ftiture rediscusfiion. 

Negatives, accumulation of (Tr. i. 415 ; Theset. 180 A ; Tr. iii. 154 ; 
Sophist, 249 B ; Tr. 468 ; Farm. 166 A ; Tr. 284, 285 ; Cratyl. 384 D ; 
Tr. ii. 182 ;t Kep. 495 B; Tr. i. 311; Phcedr. ^36 E, where five 
occur successively ; also Tr. iv. 19 ; Pliileb. 18 B, four times). 

Nervous system is referred to, where our affections are spoken of as 
being like imbedded nerves and ropes which pull and drag us in op- 
posite directions, being resisted by contrary forces, and between these 
are the limits of virtue and vice. One of these drawings resisted by 
other nerves is by the sacred and golden chord of reason (Tr. v. 32 ; 
Laws, 64*4 D, E) ; but there is nothing here akin to the modem phy- 
siological character in which the nerve is only the medium of trans- 
mission of a force, and is not the rope which pulls, an office which is 
discharged by the miisc'ular strain. 

Nestor, his character in Homer; he has made Achilles bravest, Nestor 
wisest, and Ulysses the most wily of all who went to Troy (Tr. iv. 264 ; 
Hipp. Min. 364 C). 

Net, a logical device to enclose the sophist (Tr. iii. 132 ; Sophist, 235 
B); involved in an entanglement of words (Tr. 83, 84 ; Euthyd. 295 
D) ; inveigled and caught as in a net (Tr. 92, 93 ; 302 B). 

New creation of the bad man into a good one proposed. If they tho 
sophists know how to destroy men and make them good and thought- 
ful, let them try their hands on the youngster present, or if the 
juveniles are afraid, lot the experiment be made on the old body of 
me, Socrates, by this modem .Medea the Colcliian (Tr. iii. 69 ; Euthyd. 
285 A. B). 

Nightingale does not lament any more than tho swan, or hoopoe, or 
swallow, when it sings its plaint ; this singing is a mark of pleasure 
rather than of pain (Tr. i. 88 ; Phmd. 85 A). 

No one thing declared to bo any thing, by Protagoras (Tr. i. 382 ; Thesat, 
152 D; ; it is asserted that specific names are of no use (ib ). 

Nominalist and realist controversy exhibited in the Parmenides in one 
or other of its shapes, throughout, and to its close (Tr. iii. 468 ; 166 
A, B); this applies also to the earlier portions of the Cratylus. 

Nonentity declared to be inconceivable, unutterable, unpronounceable, 
unreasonable (Tr. iii. 137, 138, 141 ; Sophist, 238 C, E ; 239 A ; 241 
A) ,* he who confutes it is obliged to assume the contrary supposition 

* in his own nhnd, at least for the time being (Tr. 137; 238 D); it 

. cannot be said to exist, nor to bo qualified by the additions “ one ** or 
“ many (Tr. 138 ; 230 B) ; non-existence spoken of as existing, and 
existence as not existing, by false reasonings (Tr. 141 ; 241 A, I>); 
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faiilier discussion of the point (Tr. 167, 168 ; 257 C) ; nonentity 
alleged to have an exi|tence as much as entity (Tr. 175 ; 262 ; 

nonentity, when attaching to what is discoursed on or opined, pro- 
duces false opinion, and the Sophist, if he says that no one can think 
or speak about nonentity, denies the possibility of falsehood (Tr. 167 
tol75; 257 0t»262 B). • 

vooifjLtva. It is asked whether fire exists per ae, whether all we see by 
the bodily senses is what alone possesses truth, and whether it is 
absurd to speak of any form cognisable by the intellect only ? If in- 
tellect and true sense perception both exist, each are to a certain extent 
independent, and there are ideal forms, voovfxeva. But if these be 
one and the same, as some affirm, there is no true distinction between 
what is phsenomenal and what is intelligible, and our bodily sensa- 
tions must be fixed on the securest basis (Tr. ii. 357, 358 ; Tim. 51 
B, C, D). Here, too, Z6la is distinguished from voGs, as natural im- 
pression opposed to a pure intellectual judgment. 

Nothing is absolutely self-existent (Tr. i. 383, 387 ; Theset. 153 E ; 1.54 
A ; 157 A) ; only a perpetual producing, not being (ib.) ; wo speak 
of “ being only in accordance with custom (Tr. 387 ; 157 B ; neither 
tl*e*‘Ego” nor anything else has fixedness (ib.) ; all is produced,, 
effected, changes, perishes, and in speaking collectively of “ man ” or 
“ stone or any other genus this must be kept in mind ^ib. ; Tr. 388 ; 
157 C); can there be a notion in the mind of “ nothing as a typical 
idea? (Tr. hi. 411, 412; Parm, 132 B); nothing is, if the one is not 
4Tr. 469 ; 166 C). 

Nothingness ovZ^via. of humanity weighed by the divine standard (Tr. 
i. 411 ; Theajt. 176 0 ; Tr. 309; Vhmdf. 235 A). 

Nouns by themselves, as lion, sta^^ horse, imply neitl^er entity nor non- 
entity Until a verb is added, when discourse is produced, no matter 
how sliort (Tr. iii, 175 ; Sophist, 262 C, D). 

vovs signifies the pure intellect or reason. It is that which, as pre- 
siding over the universe, ordains and is the cause of all, though not 
independent of y^vxh, life (Tr. iv. 41, 42 ; Phileb. 30 C) ; it is the attri- 
bute of deity and the higher class of men, and is closely associated with 
iiruTT^/xri and ^povi\<rts, but it has also the more ordinary signification 
of mind in^ts practical every-day bearings. Its function is v6ri<ris and 
its product is u6rnxa, while the lack of it is expressed by &vovs^ Hvoia, 
though these last often im[)ly misdirection or derangement of intellect. 
It enters largely into combination and has a considerable family of cog- 
nates, of which Stdyota, mediate intelligence, or undei'stftnding of the* 
actual relations of things, through the joint operations of sensation 
and reflection, is the ch’ef. There are also (dvoia, benevolent senti- 
ment, irp6yoia, forethought. QSee Etymology of y67j(ri5 as rod vtov 
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«<r«, Tr. iii. 887 ; Cratyl. 41 1 D). vovs has its own objects i^rt 
sense, hence termed yoo^fieva^ hnd Plato, distio gibing 
between the intellectual conception and the sensible diagram, in geo- 
metry, observes that “ no man of mind' will ever confound in one and 
the same class the things perceived by the reason and these in respect 
of their unc'iiangeableness with what are delineated in diagrams" (Tr. 
iv. 525, 526 ; Epist. vii. 343 A). 

Number, or the gift of computation, is akin to reason (Tr. vi. 78; Epin. 
976 A, B) ; it is the cause of all good things (Tr. 11 ; 978 A ) ; he 
tliHt is destitute of it is evil, and will not be able to attain just Tiews 
of the good and fair. What is irrational, disorderly, formless, un- 
rhythmical, and ill harmonized lacks it^Tr. 11 ; 978 B); what part of 
it is even ? (Tr. i. 471, 472; Eutliyp. 12 D) ; number is common to 
all arts, that of war particularly (Tr. ii. 211, 214 Rep. 522 C,E ; 525 
B) * Palamedes in the tragedy that goes by this name makes Agamem- 
non ridiculous, as if he did not know how to count his feet (Tr. 211 ; 
522 D) ; number is in the class of things which relate to the intellect 
and leads to essential existence, ovo-io, though not always rightly 
employed (Tr. 211; 523 A); it is necessary to the philosopher for 
laying hold of ovtria, when emerging from the sphere of the midable 
(Tr. 214 ; 525 B) ; number is not to be studied as hucksters 
do, for the sake of buying and selling, but by means of v6t\</is^ and 
for the soul’s sake in distinguishing olxrla from (Tr. 214 ; 

525 C, D) ; number must not have to do with concrete visible num- 
bers (ib.) ; clever reasoners will not allow of the division of .the 
absolute one into parts (Tr. 215 ; 525 E) ; number here spoken of 
is only such as can be mei^tally conceived, and leads to pure truth 
(Tr. 215 ; 526 ^ / ; it quickens thq wits of even the slow witted (l^r. 
215 ; 526 B) ; it must be laboriously studied by the best intellects 
(Tr. 215 ; 526 C). The perfect number is discoursed on thus : Now 
the dissolution is this. Not only to terrene plants, but also animals, 
a period of productiveness or motivily and the opposite, of soul and 
body happens, when the cycles attain their outer limit, cycles quickly 
run through by the short-lived, and slowly by the long." Even the 
wise, however, do not study to secure for their offspring a good horo- 
scope. That which is divinely begotten is comprehended in the 
period of the perfect number, not so that which is human (Tr. li. 
235 ; Rep. 546 A, B, 0, D), 8ee also what is said on the number 729 
(Tr. 278; Rep. 587 D, E) ; the powers ofnumbersajre referred to (Tr. 

» 861, 362 ; ‘Tim. 54 B ; Tr. i. 375, 376 ; Themt. 147 D ; 148 B ; Tr. vi, 

S3; Epin. 990 E; Tr. iii. 204; Statesm. 266 B; Tr. vi. 167; Tim. 
Locr. 98 A ; Tr. ii. 278; Rep. 587 D). See A fit's Lex. 

Numbers, ^the multitude are not of chief account, all wealth and 
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Aixmben yield to virtue as shown in battle (Tr. iv. 194 ; Menex. 
240 D). • . 

Numbness produced by the electric torpedo (Tr. iii. 17, 18, 25 ; Meno. 
80 A, 0 ; 84 B, C). 

Nurses. “ Do you want us to tell with a smile how we are prescribing 
laws that a woman while enceinte is to walk about and«to fashion her 
embryon like wax that is supple, and to keep her infant in baby clothes 
till it is two years old, or how we shall further compel nurses, by law, 
under tine, to be constantly carrying their babies into the fields or to 
the temi)les, or to call on their gossips, imtil they are well able to 
stand, and then, too, taking cure that their limbs while they are still 
tender be not bent under the strong pressure of their weight, and thus 
to toil in carrying them till the children have com]»leted their third 
year, it being provided that these nurses shall be as strong as pos- 
sible (Tr. V. 251, 252; Laws, 789 E): nurses ar<‘ to be provided for 
the children of the state (Tr. ii. 144; Eep. 460 C, D). 

Nutriment, when bodies take most exercise they most need the support 
of food (Tr. V. 250 ; Laws, 789 A ; Tr. iv. 189, 190 ; Menex. 237 

os, excited to phrensy, Listen to me, then, in silence, truly 
the locality seems divine, so that if I become maddened as the dis- 
course proceeds do not wonder, for what I am now uttering is no 
longer far removed from dithyrambics (Tr. i. 313 ; Phicdr. 238 D). 

Nymphs. “ By Juno it is u beautiful retirement. The plane tree itself 
is wide, embracing and lofty, and the height of the Agnus caetus 
with its dense shade is very inviting, and as it is in the perfection of 
flowering, so it scents the whole place most fragrantly. Right under 
the plane tree, too, there flows f^most delicious sprijig of cold water, as 
you may be convinced by wetting your foot. It seems also to be a 
place sacred to some of the nymphs and to Achelous from the nnmber 
of figures and statues. Or if you prefer it, contemplate the freshness 
of the spot, how lovely and excessively pleasant it is, and how it is 
all resonant, summer-like and shrill, with the chorus of cicadas; but 
the thing to glory in most of all is the grass, because, being disposed 
in a gentle slope, it is naturally fitted to enable a person to recline 
his head on it with ease and comfort ’* (Tr. i. 304 ; Phsedr. 230 B, C). 
So unusual is this kind of love of scenery witli Socrates, that Phfedrus 
attributes the passing transport to this circumstance, and adds, “ Yes, 
but you, my remarkable friend, are such a very strange and uncommon 
person. In what you say you are positively like ^eyayovf*4vip rtvl* 
mal ouK iirixcopitfi* one who is shown about by a friend as a 
stranger, and not a resident of the country, so little do you ever travel 
beyond the bounds of the city or territory, or even seldoi^L go outside 
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the wails.” Socrates replies, ** Pardon me, I am a diligent student, to 
whom country and trees teach nothing, but only men in their social 
capacity ” (Tr. 305 ; 230 B, E). 


Oak of Dodona, said to be vocal, a quolation from Odyss. xix. 163, < 

6,7r6 ^pv6s icrai iraXaKpdrov ouS’ airo TTirprjSy of which Plato is very 
fond ; It was sufficient for the men of that day to hear soimds from 
an oak or tlie rocky cavern, if only such spoke truth, because of their 
simplicity (Tr. i. 355 ; Phoidr. 275 B ; Tr. 22 ; Apol. 34 D ; Tr. iii. 
103 ; Sophjst, 216 B ; Tr, ii. 21, 22; Hep. 544 D). “ 1 am not made 
of stone.’’ — Shak., Rich. III., act iii. sc. 7. 

odpiarr-fis (Tr. iv. 460 ; Minos, 319 E). 

Object and subject unfriendly ; “ if neither the loved nor the loving, 
neither the similar nor dissimilar, neither the good nor those related 
to them are friendly, I have no more to say ” (Tr. i. 507 ; Lys. 
222 E). 

Observance of law is a source of safety ; when laws are once imposed aU 
security is placed in their observance. If the conquerors show tfiem- 
selves subject to the laws more than the conquered, all tilings will be 
full of safety and happiness, and there will be a means of escape from 
all evds (Tr, iv. 518 ; Epist. vii. 337 0, D). 

Ocean, the source from whence all the gods derive their origin. 
Socrates is showing how Protagoras, in private, tixught his particular 
disciples what he did not openly teach, that out of transference and 
motion and mixture with obc another all things are produced ; that 
when we speak /)f them as existii^ we do not speak correctly, for 
nothing ever is, but only becomes, on which all the wise men but 
Parmenides are agreed, Protagoras, Heraclitus, Empedocles, and the 
chief writers of both sorts of poetry, as Epicharmus in comedy and 
Homer in tragedy, when he speaks of Ocean and Tethys as the source 
and mother of the gods, implying that all things spring from flow 
and movement (Tr. i. 382 ; Themt. 152 D, E) ; how many cups of 
water there are in tlie ocean, said by way of illustration. The leaders 
in philosophy do not from infancy know their way to the forum, nor 
where the courts or senate-house are, nor any other common place of 
assembly in the city. As to laws or decrees, either spoken or written, 
they neither see nor hear them ; while as to electioneering partizan- 
• ships and synods and suppers and revels with piping women, to fre- 
quent such never occurs to them even in a dream. Whether a mim 
has been bom in the city, of good or base parentage, or what blot there 
. is in his i^utcheoa from his anoestors, is more thoroughly unknown 
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to them thaa how many cups of water there are in the ocean, as the 
Baying goes. Their bq^y only has its lair in the city, While their 
minds, accounting all these things small and nothing, and utterly 
despising them, are home on the wing, according to Pindar, measuring 
the things below the earth or on its surface by geometry, and looking 
to the heavens »bove through astronomy, and busied with the investi- 
gation of the whole of nature, nor ever lowering their contemplations 
to things near (Tr. i. 408, 409 ; Therot. 178 D, E ; 174 A). 

Odd and even, their difference. Three is three, and odd, but the nume- 
rical designation and the oddness and evenness are not to be con- 
founded (Tr. i. Ill; Pbaed. 103 E ; Tr. Ill; 104A, B); the odd 
will cease to be, rather than become even, though not so the number 
when made even, nor are two contrary to three (Tr. 112, 113; 104 0, 
D, E ; 105 A, B, C) ; followed by the inconsequent application of this 
rubbish to the doctrine of the soul's immortality, though the objection 
to which it is subjected that, when odd takes the place of even, the even 
perishes, is admitted (Tr. 115; 106 C) ; the even and odd are fre- 
quently spoken of by Plato as synonymous with the whole of arith- 
metical computation, almost of the reasoning faculty. Thus in con- 
nexion with fierpririK^ ‘‘but what if the safety of life con- 

sisted in the choice of odd and even, when it behoved to choose rightly 
the more or the less or the same in relation to the same, and the 
different to the different, whether uenT or far off, what is it would 
preserve our lives ? is it not knowledge, the art of mensuration, and 
seeing that it is that of even and odd is this not arithmetic ?” Tr. 288 ; 
Protag. 356 E; 357 A; Tr. 141 to 144; Gorg. 451 A, B, C; 453 E; 
454 A). In the Laws, in the selectioqof half a number of persons, we 
are directed, when the number is odd, to subtract one (Tr. v. 506 ; 

9 * 

Laws, 946 A, B). It belongs to soul to be invisible, cognisant and in- 
tellectually apprelicnded, participant of memory and the power of 
calculation in the changes of even and odd (Tr. vi. 16, 17 ; Epin. 981 
B.C). 

Offences great, mostly spring from the possession of unlimited power 
(Tr.i. 230; Gorg. 525 D). 

Offspring to be provided with mother's milk. Nature takes care that 
this shall be the case. Every thing that begets has abundant suste- 
nance for that which it may bring forth, by which circumstance the 
mother who is really such can be distinguished from her who is not 
but falsely claims to be such, if she has no source of nutriment for 
the offspring (Tr. iv. 189, 190 ; Menex, 237 E). • , 

Oil is injurious to plants and the hair of every animal but man (Tr. i. 
262 ; Protag. 324 B). 

ilt its etymology (Tr. i. 820 ; Phflsdr. 244 CV B). 



for 4^orr« by attraotioa with a preoedioig gomUye followed by 
{ifTciK (Tr. ii. 187 ; Bep. 499 A). ^ 

olar omitted after rotas^t (Tr. 293 ; Bep. 603 E). 

tflotfirep by {^traction, ovkovv Xva koI 6 roiovros vvh Sfiolov Apx'fl'^ou oXovwtp 
^ ^iXricrros (Tr. ii 281 ; Bep. 590 C) ; though Stallbaum treats this 
as a case of t^e preposition omitted» and adds Xk riv($v JiWotp &p 3^ koI 
Xeyoprai (Tr. i. 14; Apoi 27 D; also Tr. 144, 220; Gorg. 453 E; 
516 C ; Tr. 78 ; Phaed. 76 D). 

Old age. It is a shameful and God-abhorred thing to see an insult in- 
flicted by a young man on ono who is older. It is seemly for every 
young man when struck by an old one to check his anger by conceding 
this measure of respect to old age (Tr. v. 397, 398 ; Laws, 879 0) ; 
old age is an obstacle to travelling. Plato observes, “ I am incapaci- 
tated from want of bodily power, and by reason of my time of life, 
from running about and encountering all the hazards one meets with 
by land and sea, and at present there is nothing but danger in travel- 
liiig (Tr. iv. 548 ; Epist. xi. 358 E) ; much is to be learnt from 
those who have preceded us on the same road that we have to pursue 
(Tr. ii. 3 ; Bep. 328 E) ; we should inquire what sort of road it is, 
whether rough and impracticable, or smooth and easily traversed (ibi) ; 
and from you I should like to know what it appears to you who are 
already, as the poets say, on the threshold of old age (ib.). I will tell 
you, Socrates, how it appears to me, for often some of us of similar 
age assemble at the same spot, making good the old proverb (birds of 
a feather). Most of us when congregated indulge a strain of com- 
plaint, desiring the pleasures of a youth that is gone irrecoverably and 
recalling to mind all about our amours and the drinking bouts and 
banquetings and all their attendant excesses, and are indignant as if 
we had been robb^ of some great gdbd and had then lived a jovial 
life, but now can no longer be said to live (Tr. 3, 4; 329 A); but 
some bewail the insults which old age has to endure from relatives, 
and in keeping with this indulge a strain which makes old age the 
cause of I know not how many ills. These seem to me, however, 
Socrates, not to blame the right cause, for, were it so, I, too, should have 
experienced the same by reason of age, and all others who bavo 
attained the same period of years. But I have met with others who 
have not been thus affected, and I was present once when Sophocles 
the poet was questioned by some one (Tr. 4 ; 329 B), * How is it witli 
you as to the pleasures of female intercourse ; can you associate with 

^the sex as foimerly ?* ‘Hush/ said he, ‘man; this is what I hav^ 
avoided with the mpst absolute satisfaction, as I would a fierce 
frantic master.* It appeared to me that he answeied well at that 
time, and my opinion is sUU unchanged, for in old age there is alto- 
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getlie]' much peace and freedom from such passions, seeing ihat when 
the desires cease to be jipon the stretch and come to be unstrung, the 
remark of Sophocles holds ^ood (Tr. 4 ; 329 0 ) ; it is to be freed from 
very many and furious masters. But as respects these and what was 
alleged against relatives, there is one reason, and that not old age, 
Socrates, but tlic turn and temper of the men. Were they scmpulously 
careful in their habits and free from irritability, even old age would be 
only moderately burdensome, but otherwse old age and youth become 
unbearable in the same way ” (Tr. 4 ; 329 D). In what follows it is dh- 
oussed, what poverty and riches have to do with increasing or lessen- 
ing its hardships (Tr. 5 ; 320 E , ; the case of Themistocles is cited, 
who answered a certain Seriphian who was abusing him and siiying 
that it was not througli his own merits but the glory of his city that 
he had gained a good name, by observing that neither would this 
have been the case had he been a Seriphian, nor would the Seriphian 
have become famous had he been an Athenian (Tr. 5 ; 330 A) ; the 
man when dying or near his end has thoughts and fears for a here- 
after which are intensifled by the weakness of old age. This leads him 
to recall to mind whom he has injured, and to start up in his dreams ; 
while to the man who is conscious to himself of no wrong, as Pindar 
says, sweet hope, the nurse of his old ago, shedding lier blandishments 
round his heart, is his companion, she who most of all steers the ever- 
shifting rudder of the thought of mortals (Tr. 5, 6 ; 330 D, E ; 331 A) ; 
old age is not favourable to learning or other activity, as Solon de- 
clares, but geometry, arithmetic, and the whole propsedeutic for dia- 
lectics is to be urgt'd ui)on youth (Tr. 22G, 227 ; 536 D), but not en- 
forced (ib. ; Tr. 227 ; 536 E), , 

Old follies and reign of sensuality. The abandopment of these well 
described. Wlien the former man of pleasure has acquired another 
ruling power in himself, intelligence and moderation in place of love 
and madness, he has become anotlier person unknown to the object of 
his earlier alfectious, who demands the fulfilment of his promises. But 
for shame he dares not explain the change nor that ho holds the oaths 
and protestations of the former senseless reign to be incompatible 
with his newly-acquired mental qualifications (Tr. i. 316 ; Phsedr. 
241 A, B). 

Old men ore to act prudently before the young; we ought to leave our 
children much modesty, not much gold. Wo think that by rebuking 
young persons when tliey act disgiucefully we shall leave them this. 
But this is not to be accomplished by mere precept dfrectly enjoined. 
The wise lawgiver will rather exhort older men4:o act modestly before 
the young, and to be specially cautious above all things that no 
younger man over sees or hears them doing or saying anything dis- 
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reputable (Tr. v. 156 ; Laws, 729 A, B) ; where old men are modest, 
there young men will be more so. The heft education both for the 
young and for themselves is not advice merely, but that what a man 
may say when he admonishes another he should be seen to do through 
life (Tr. 157 ; 729 C) ; old men spoken of as no better than children 
(Tr. i. 38 ; Crito, 49 A). i> 

Old wives referred to as shaking their wise heads and crying ** good,” 
“good,” while chatting and gossiping together (Tr. ii. 28, 29; Eep. 

• 350 E). 

Olden time. Socrates asks, “What is the cause, Hippiaa, that those 
ancients whose names are accounted great by virtue of their wisdom, 
Pittacus, Bias, Thales, and their successors, down to Anaxagoras, 
either all or most of them appear to have abstained frohi mixing 
in public atFaii s ? What else, think you, Socrates, than that they 
were unfit and incompetent to attain by their intelligence both 
kinds of excellency, public and private ? Is it, then, by Zeus, says 
Socrates, that just as other arts have grown, and as the men of 
old were despicable by the side of the moderns, we must say that 
that of you sophists has improved, and that your fathers were 
nought in wisdom compared with you ?” (Tr. iv. 212 ; Hipp. Maj. 25^1 
0,D). 

Oligarchy and democracy, what (Tr. iii. 245, 24G ; Statesm. 291 1), E) ; 
described as based upon the census of property, where the rich rule 
and the poor have no share of power (Tr. ii. 239 ; Rep. 550 C) ; the 
change out of a timarchy is effected by gold and silver and stores of 
wealth and an expensive stylo of living (Tr. 239 ; 550 D) ; the love of 
virtue declines, as the love ok wealth usurps its place (Tr. 239, 240; 
550 E; 551 A); Yb< 2 n men require ^captains for ships, they do not 
appoint them on the ground of their being rich, but they choose out 
those who are the best sailors, however poor. Seeing, however, that a 
state is of far more consequence than a ship, a fortiori we stand in 
need of good rulers not rich ones (Tr. 240 ; 551 C) ; a state, where 
the rich are thus privileged above the poor, will be two, and be made 
up of hostile factions scheming against each other (Tr. 241 ; 551 D, 
E) ; under such a polity, one man may buy up or sell the chattels of 
his fellow-men (Tr. 241 ; 552 A) ; magistrates who are spendthrifts 
and are only seeming and specious are drones in the hive and the 
curse of the swarm, and being without stings themselves are exposed 
to the fearful stings of scjme of the soldier bees (Tr. 241 ; 552 C) ; 
^this latter cl^ss are mischievous, and wherever beggars exist there 
are sure to be among them thieves, cutpurses, and sacrilegious per- 
sons (Tr. 242 ; 552 D) ; these always constitute the majority in an 
oligarchy (Tr. 242 ; 552 E) ; objections to such a polity (Tr. 242 ; 
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553 A) ; how the oligarchic man has been changed from the timocratio 
by seeing his father’ll fortunes wrecked, and that that father is pro- 
scribed, banished, or condemned to death (Tr. 242, 243 ; 553 B, 0) ; 
he sets up a throne and a king in his mind Ijedecked with tiaras and 
jewelled swords, passing rapidly from ambition or love of honour to 
avarice or lov# of wealth (Tr. 243 ; 553 D) ; the oligarchic man sets 
up a blind Plutus in himself as the guide of his troop of desires which 
are dronish (Tr. 243 ; 554 A, B) ; he plunders orphans, and where he 
does good only does so from fear, while he assumes a mere semblance 
of virtue (Tr. 244 ; 554 C, D, E) ; he is a parsimonious and money- 
making man (Tr. 244 ; 555 A). 

One regarded as many. Socrates calls attention to the natural wonder 
that has passed into a proverb, that one is many and the many one 
(Tr. iv. 9/ 10 ; Phileb. 14 C). Protarchus asks, if he alludes to the 
case, for instance, of himself being naturally one, and yet bearing ten 
tliousand relations to others. Thi^ says Socrates, is the popular 
marvel about the one and many, but oy universal consent regarded as 
unnecessary, childish, and confusing (Tr. 10 ; 14 D) ; we need not 
confute tlie allegation of oneness in things not suseeptible of birth or 
* decay, but when it is attempted to lay down one man, one ox, and one 
good and fair, about such unities a very zealous scrutiny with all its 
minute divisions is requisite (Tr. 11 ; 15 A) ; for first, if we are to 
assume such monads as really existing, we have to inquire as to these, 
how each one being always the same, and neither admitting production 
nor decay, is at the same time most fixotlly one ; and after this, in the 
CEuae again of things produced and infinite in ‘number, whether it is to 
be asserted that tliis oneness exists dispersed and having become many, 
or that it is in itself a whole^ separately, and, a# seems most impossi- 
ble, is the same and one at the same time, both in the one and the 
, many (Tr. 12; 15 B, G, D). See Tr. iii. 224; Statesm. 278 0, on 
tliis dispersion or distribution. As an example of the one and many, 
the voice is brought forward as having this unity, with infinitude of 
difference of pitch and variety in the same person or different indivi- 
duals (Tr. 16, 17 B) ; the infinite is baffling, we must ascend through 
the many to tlie one (Tr. 18 ; 18 A). The application of this to the 
original matter of inquiry is next introduced. “ Was not our argu- 
ment at the outset about intelligence and pleasure, which of them was 
to be made choice of ? and we said indeed that each of them was 
one ? but how is each of them one and many, and how are they not 
directly infinite but each of a specific number?** (ll:. 20; 18 E); 
one will not be many and is neither part noi* whole. If it has no 
parts, it will have neither beginning, middle, nor end ; it is therefore 
infinite and without figure and nowhere, nor can it e:^ist in time, nor 
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partake of being, nor even be tbongbt. Looked at in the other way 
all these assertions suffer contradiction, andr like Kant’s antinomies 
devour one another, or wage eternal war (Tr. iii. 420 to 469 ; Parmem 
137 A to 166 C) ; the one, as non-existent, partakes as it would seem 
of equality, magnitude, smallness, and also of existence (Tr. 468 ; 161 
E) ; one ** is not “ the others” nor “ the many,” ncA vice versd (Tr. 
4G8 ; 165 E) ; the one not being in the rest or the others, neither the 
many nor the one are the others ; nor do they appear one or many, 
seeing that the rest or “ others ” have no participation at all with any 
of non-existences, nor is any of non-existences present with any of the 
** others,” there being no part to non-existences. Nor is there any 
more an opinion or notion nor fancy of the non-existent present to the 
“others,” nor is it opined in the case of the “others ” '"Tr. 468; 166 
A) ; whether the one is or is not, both it and “ the others” are alto- 
gether all things with relation to themselves and “ the others,” and 
are not, and appear, and do ^t appear (Tr. 469 ; 166 C); the diflS- 
culty of conceiving how one by halving can become two (^Tr. i. 103, 
108 ; Phsed. 97 A. B ; 101 C. D). 

"hvap and uVap (Tr. iv. 23, 106 ; Phileb. 20 0 ; 65 E ; Tr. iii. 223, 225 ; 
Statesm. 277 D ; 278 E; Tr. i. 389; Theset. 158 B. D ; Tr. ii. 63, 
164, 209, 223, 264, 265 ; Rep. 382 E ; 476 C, D ; 520 C, D; 533 0 ; 
574 E ; 576 A ; Tr. v. 548 ; Laws, 969 D) ; Shakespeare, 2 Hen. VI. 

Opinion, true and false: Philebus asserts that joy and pleasure and grati- 
fication are in all cases a good, but our present concern is with being 
thoughtful, intelligent, and of strong memory, added to correct opinion 
and true reasoning, which are far more desirable (Tr. iv. 3 ; Phileb. 
11 B) ; without true opinion anel memory you would not know whether 
you were joyous or not (Tr. 24, 25 ; 21, B) ; nor could you fancy nor 
calculate that you ever would be, but would live like an oyster (Tr. 
25 ; 21 C). Protarchus asks. How can pleasures be true or false ? to 
which the reply is, And how, Protarchus, could fears be true or false, or 
expectations or opinions ? (Tr. 52, 53 ; 36 C) ; opinions may be true 
or false but not the feelings (Tr. 53 ; 36 D) ; how is it that opinion is 
false or true, and pleasure only true ? (Tr. 54, 55 ; 37 B) ; are false- 
hood and truth both attributes of opinion ? (Tr. 55 ; 37 C) ; if cor- 
rectness be added to opinion it becomes correct opinion (Tr. 55 ; 37 
JJ) ; pleasures often co-exist with false opinion (Tr. 56 ; 37 E); but 
we do not in the same way speak of false pleasure (Tr. 56 ; 38 A) ; 
memory and the senses and afiections write words in our souls which, 
when true, produce true opinions, when false, false (Tr. 58 ; 89 A) ; a 
dranghtsman succeeds to the penman and draws images in our souls 
(Tr. 59 ; 39 B) ; memory, intelligence, science, true opinion ore of 
the same cl^ss (Tr. 97 ; 60 D, E) ; there are false pleasures in the 
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mind which mimic the true, and opinion may be so freely indulged 
that the man may opyae what has not been, is not, nor ever shall be 
(Tr, 60, 61 ; 40 0, D) ; a pattern is described as that which is rightly 
conceived by opinion, which can enable us to form a true opinion of 
itself or its original, it is that which brings together into one what 
exists distribinted in both (Tr. iii. 224 ; Statesm. 27&C ; Tr. iv. 11, 12 ; 
Philebus 15 B) ; true opinion of the beautiful and just and good and 
their opposites, when really existing with fixity, I speak of as being 
a divine sentiment in a divine race, when it occurs in souls (Tr. iii. 
276; Statesm. 309 O); how can any one proceeding from false opinion 
arrive at the least particle of truth ? (Tr. 225 ; 278 D, E) ; the good 
horse of the tripartite soul has true opinion (Tr. i. 330 ; Pha>dr. 253 
D) ; a man would still be a good guide if he had correct opinion, 
though he might never have travelled a certain road. This true 
opinion, tljen, is not inferior to knowledge in such a case (Tr. iii. 44, 
45 ; Meno. 97 B, O; 98 B, C); true opinions when chained like the 
statutes of Daedalus are admirable (Tr. 44 ; 97 D) ; knowledge differs 
from true opinion by the chain (Tr. 44; 97 E); further references 
(Tr. 45, 47 ; 98 0 ; 99 A, B) ; case of Themistocles and other gifted 
* men who did not govern by knowledge (Tr. 47 ; 99 C, D) ; it is in 
this same way that virtue is present to us (Tr. 48 : 99 E ; 100 B) ; in 
the questions applied to elicit the latent capability of the boy carried 
on (Tr. 25, 26 ; 84 D, E ; 85 A, B), Socrates elicits only his, the 
boy^s, own opinion. Tliia was not knowledge but true opinion, which 
may exist in an ignorant person in a dreamy way (Tr. 25 ; 84 C) ; 
these true opinions are latent and may be roused by questioning (Tr. 
28 ; 86 A). Opinion true and false pre referred to (Tr. i. 425 ; Thesot. 
187 C) ; the question is asked whether science or knowledge is true 
opinion ? (ib. ; Tr. 425 to 4%3 ; 187 E to 193 6 ) ; an example given 
of false opinion (Tr. 433 ; 193 C) ; objects seen at a distance are often 
confounded and interchanged with one another (ib.) ; true opinion is 
beautiful, false opinion is ugly (Tr. 434 ; 194 C) ; opinion is either 
the one or the other according as the mental wax is pure or well- 
tempered, or the opposite (Tr. 435 ; 194 E ; 195 A) ; the rhetorioian*s 
art aims at true opinion, not knowledge (Tr. 443; 201 A); true 
opinion becomes the latter when conjoined with reason (Tr. 443, 444 ; 
201 B ; 202 C) ; a true opinion may be had of composites, but not of 
elements (Tr. 444 ; 202 B) ; true opinion involves a knowledge of 
difference or distinctive character (Tr. 453, 454, 455 ; 208 E ; 209 D ; 
210 B) ; false opinion is the greatest misfortune (Tr. 186 ; Gorg.^88 
B) ; true opinion or notion is intermediate between ignorance and 
knowledge (Tr. iii. 632 ; Symp. 202 A) ; employed to illustrate the 
character of love (ib.) ; importance of right opinion in the warrior 
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class (Tr, ii. 114 ; Kep, 430 A, B,C) ; the worthlessness of the opinion 
of the multitude (Tr. i. 32. 33; Crito, 44 0).; opinion of the crowd 
about the Just and Good (Tr. 36 ; 47 D) ; does opinion originate in 
the senses? (Tr, 102 ; Pliasd. 96 B); false opinion is opposed to true 
thought SIS ignorance to wisdom (Tr. 404 ; Theajt. 170 0) ; opinion is 
intermediate, dibtinct both from ignorance and knowledge or science 
(Tr. ii. 163, 164 to 166 ; Rep. 476 E ; 477 A, B, 0, D, E ; 478 A, B, 
C, D) ; opinion is not necessarily about the non-existent, yet is it 
more shadowy than knowledge, more bright than ignorance (ib. ; Tr. 
167 ; 479 D, E; ; admii-able account of the soul as garrisoned by false 
opinions and presumptuous rei^sonings (Tr. 249, 250 ; 560 C, D, E). 

Opinions spoken of as a blind groping in the dark compared with science 
in its brightness and beauty (Tr. ii. 195 ; Rep. 506 C, D). 

Opposite and related, if neither of these is friendly, no more can bo said 
(Tr. i. 507 ; Lys. 222 E) ; the opposite is only one (Tr. 262, 263 ; 
Protag. 332 D ; 338 A. B 

Opposites and dissimilars full of friendship, poor man to the rich, weak 
to the strong, the sick man to his doctor, the ignorant to the 
knowing, and generally opposites to opposites, us dry to moist, heat 
to cold, bitter to sweet, sharp to blunt, empty to full, &c. (Tr. i. 497 ; 
Lys. 215 0, D, E) ; opposites are not to be confounded (Tr. iv. 6 ; 
Phileb. 12 E) ; opposites become the same according to the doctrine 
of Protagoras (Tr. i. 382; Tbeait. 152 E) ; the compatibility and in- 
compatibility of opposites being in tlie same thing at the same time 
(Tr. 109, 110; Pbaedo, 102 B, C, D, E); it is asked whether what is 
now said does not conflict with the law pi-eviously laid ilown, that 
life originates from death? (Tr,, 110; 103 A) ; Socrates declares that 
it is rather the coexistence in us and in nature of two opposite or 
contradictory conditions at one and the same time (Tr. 110; 103 B); 
heat diflers from fire and so does cold from snow, and fire goes out 
when cold approaches (Tr. Ill ; 103 D) ; desire of opposites (Tr. iii. 
501 ; Symp. 186 B) ; antagonism to bo reconciled (Tr. 501 ; 186 D); 
the parallel cases of physic and muaic, the latter implanting a love 
between acute and grave (Tr. 503 ; 187 A, C) ; the impossibility of 
the coexistence of opposites is a test of identity or difterence (Tr. ii. 
121, 122 ; Rep. 436 E ; 437 A) ; examples of this are assent and dissent, 
catching at and shrinking from, attraction and repulsion (Tr. 122; 
437 B, Cj; we are attracted to what we desire, repelled, where not 
willing or wishing or desiring (ib.). See Thirst and Thirsty. 

Ojpposition, ther^is a law of it in all production and reproduction, that 
of beauty from deformity and life from death, both in plants and 
animals (Tr. i. 70 to 72 ; Phsedo, 70 E to 72 A) ; were it not for this 
law, if change operated only in one direction, all would be annihilated 
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(Tr. 72 ; 72 B) ; case of sleeping and waking (Tr, 72 ; 72 0) ; if 
sleeping were perpetu 5 >>l,"the story of Endymion would be a joke (ib.) 

Oracle chauuters, seers, and poets to be spoken of as persons inspired, 
who are merely the medium of unconsciously-uttered truths (Tr. iii. 
47 ; Meno. 99 C) ; what designation have Bacis, and the Sibyl, and 
our countryman Amphily tus ? what other, Socrates, than oracle chaun- 
ters? (Tr. iv. 406, 407; Thong. 124 D). 

Oral utterance spoken of as a stream of speech and reason ; those who 
disposed our fabric in the way it is now disposed furnished the organ 
of the mouth with teeth, and tongue, and lips, for the sake of what 
was necessary, and in order to province a perfect result, contriving 
that it should be an entrance for the due support of our bodies by 
food, and the channel of exit for the mind’s best utterance. All which 
enters it to give nutriment to the body may be termed necessary, but 
the stream of speech and reason that flows outwards, and is the hand- 
maid of intellect, is the noblest and best of streams (Tr. ii. 388 ,* Tim. 
75 E). So Cicero : “Jam, vero domina rerum (ut vos soletis dicere) 
eloquendi vis, quam est prmclara, quamque diviiia? qum primum 
efficit ut ea qum ignoramus, discero et ea quae scimus alios docere pos- 
ftimus. Deinde hac cohortamur, hac persuade mus, hac consolamur 
afflictos, hac deducimus perterritos a timore, hac gestientes comprimi- 
mus, hac cupiditates iracundias quo restiiiguimus, hme nos juris, legum, 
urbium societate devinxit ; hcec a vita inimani et fera segregavit.*' 
Oic. de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. 59, 148. Bpeaking of the tongue, Shake- 
speare says ; 

“ Where like a sweet melodious bird ic sung 
Sweet varied notes, enchar;,Iug every ear." 

Tit. Andron., act Iii. sc. 1. 

*> . * 

Orator speaking when ignorant of his subject. Were I, says Socrates to 
Alcibiades, to lay hold of you when about to mount tlie Bema on oc- 
casion of the Athenians being about to consult, and to ask are you 
going to join the debate, and is it because you are better informed 
than these, what would bo your answer? (Tr. iv. 316 ; Alcib. I. 106 
E) ; was it not then said that as regiirds what is just and unjust, 
Alcibiades, the beautiful son of Clinias, did not know, but supposed he 
knew, and ventured to go to the Ecclesia to give his advice to the 
Athenians on points of which he knew nothing? (Tr. 327; 113 B); 
what further special difference is there between the orator and the 
well-informed individual in such a meeting, than that the former 
would sway the masses and the latter convince some one ? (Tr. 329, 330*; 
114 D) ; the orator ought to know how to disCfem souls ; since the 
power of reasoning draws the soul, it is requisite for him who is to be 
an orator to know how many forms of soul there are.^ The orator 
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mnst in fact understand the temper of hia hearers (Tr. i. 861 ; Phasdr. 
271 O, B) ; Gorgias declares that he can m'^-ke a man an orator (Tr. 
150 ; Gorg. 458 E) ; the same will be more persuasive even than a 
physician on matters of health (Tr. 150, 147 ; 459 A ; 456 B) ; among 
those who know no bettor (Tr. 150 ; 459 A) ; the orator or rhetorician 
declared to bO of no value (Tr. 158 ; 466 B) ; is said to have no power 
(ib.); the orator like the tyrant kills, banishes, and robs whom he 
likes (Tr. 159; 466 0); he cannot attain what he wants but only 
what seems to be best (Tr. 159 ; 466 D, E ; 467 A) ; he is superior to 
the man who cannot speak (Tr. i. 313, 314 ; Ph»dr. 238 E). 

Orators who speak but cannot compose speeches. “ I see, said he, some 
makers of speeches who know not how to use the speeches they them- 
selves make, just as lyre-makers with their lyres, but here we have 
others able to use what the former have elaborated, while they them- 
selves are incapable of composing” (Tr. iii. 75; Euthyd. 289 1>). This 
distinction is dwelt on (Tr. 97 ; 305 B, C) ; the men who make 
speeches seem to be excessively wise, and their art a certain divinely- 
inspired and lofty one, when I am in their presence. Nor is this 
wonderful. It is a department of the art of incantations, but little in- 
ferior tliereto, seeing that the art of incantation is a charming of 
vipers, tarantulas, and scorpions and other venomous beasts and dis- 
eases, while that of judges and members of the Ecclesia is likewise a 
charming and assuaging (Tr. 76 ; 290 A). Socrates describes the 
effect which the orators have on liim, to which Menexenus replies, 
You are always quizzing the orators, Socrates ” (Tr. iv. 185; Menex. 
235 B, C, D). 

Oratory is a species of incanh^tioii (Tr. iii. 76 ; Euthyd. 290 A) ; is 
better than gold (Tr. i. 302 ; Pha3dr^^228 A) ; the man unskilled in it 
is inferior to the orator (Tr. 313, 314 ; 238 E) ; when an orator ig- 
norant of what is good or evil undertakes to persuade a community 
that is similarly circumstanced, not elaborating the praise of an ass's 
shadow, as if it were a horse, but representing evil as good and assi- 
duously courting the opinions of the crowd, would persuade them to do 
evil in lieu of good, what fruit, seeing what is sowed, do you suppose 
the oratory will hereafter reap ? (Tr. 837, 338 ; 260 C) ; but Oratory 
may retort, ” Have we not, my good friend, abused the art of speaking 
somewhat too coarsely ?” and she would say, “ Why do you wiseacres 
play the fool ? I compel no one ignorant of truth to learn public speakr 
ing,but under my advice, if a man possesses that gift he thereupon has 

• recourse to me. I say this emphatically, that without me'the man who 
knows the truth Will not the more be able to persuade by art ” (Tr. 
838 ; 260 D) ; objection that oratory is no art, but an inartificial ex- 
pertness ('fr. 838 ; 260 E) ; will not special pleading in courts be an 
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which makes the same thing to appear to the same persons at one 
time, just, and when it fishes, unjust? do we not know that Palamedes 
of Elea (Zeno) spoke by art so as to make like and unlike, one and 
many, bodies at rest and in motion appear the same to his auditors? 
(Tr. 339, 353 ; 261 D ; 273 B) ; no art of speaking is worth the natoe 
that does not gnasp the true (Tr. 338 ; 260 E) ; the capability of be- 
coming perfect in speaking reasonably and of necessity holds the 
same as in otlier things. If you are naturally an orator you will become 
pre-eminently so by the addition of science and practice, but in so far 
as you lack these you will be imperfect. With respect to its character 
as an art the method of it will not, as I fancy, be exemplified by fol- 
lowing the path of Tisias and Thrasymachus (Tr. 348 ; 269 D) ; is 
oratory based on truth, or is it mere rounded phraseology ? (Tr. 309 ; 
234 E) ; apparent repetition and redundancy for the sake of display 
(Tr. 309 ; 235 A) ; every speech should be consistent, like an animal 
having its own entire body, so as to be neither without head or feet, 
but to have intermediate members as well as extremities adapted to 
each other and composed for a total effect (Tr. 342, 343 ; 264 C). 

Order, its beauty makes the soul good (Tr. i. 210 ; Gorg. 507 D, E) ; it 
ft moderation (Tr. 209 ; 507 A). 

Orders, various, are enumerated, such os plantigrade, biped, quadruped 
winged, apterous, &c. (Tr. iii. 206 ; Statesm. 266 E). 

Ornamental and sacred spots occupied by statuary (Tr. i. 304 ; Phsedr. 
230 B), 

Orphans, sympathetic feeling for their deserted state on the part of the 
supreme deities and their dead parents (Tr. v. 480; Laws, 927 
A, B). 

Orpheus as companion in the otbpr world (Tr. i. 28 ; Apol. 41 A). 

Orphic, some modes of life were so termed by virtue of their employing 
only food without life, and abstaining from all living creatures (Laws, 
782 D) ; various references to these institutes occur elsewhere. See 
Art. Mysteries. 

Zaovirep, by attraction with rov Xcrov, in lieu of an adverbial form 
(Tr. iii. 77, 78 ; Euthyd. 291 C). 

Zrtt with accusative and infinitive. See my ** Syntax of the Relative 
Pronoun,*’ page 84 (Tr. ii 258; Rep. 568 B). 

ov, oifKt postponed and the subject of the sentence put first (Tr. ii. 
281; Rep. 690 B); three times repeated, ovkoGv, though the con- 
junction thus accented has no negative force, and the passage in 
wliich it is found admits of the question being pift affirmatively^^ 
wi-ere an affirmative answer is expected, we generally in English in- 
troduce “not” in this case: ex. “does it not?” answer, “ yes.” .See 
Tr. 283 ; Rep. 592 A, for, one example out of many. 
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and its cases used in the plural (Tr. iv. 394 ; Aloib. II 148 
0, E ; Tr, ii 322, 323 ; Tim. 20 B). t 

aifBevla, Socrates speaks of his nothiugness (Tr. i. 309 ; Thsedr. 234 E ; 
Tr. 411; Theaet. 176 0). 

Ourselves, vfQ are not born for, but for our country. “ But it behoves 
you to consider this also, that each of us is not,bomcfor liimself alone, 
but that our country has a share of our birth, and our parents another, 
and our friends the rest. Much, too, is given to the occasions 
which occur in our lives, and when our country calls us to share in 
its emergencies it is perhaps absurd not to listen to her, for at the 
same time it happens that we leave the country to inft rior men, who 
accede to power, not for its best interests*’ (Tr. iv. 547; Epist. ix. 
358 A, B.) 

Outline drawings not coloured, spoken of (Tr. iii. 223 ; Statesm. 277 C). 

Oversight of the gods. “We must not liken tlie deities to charioteers 
equipped for the race who allow themselves to be bribcjd to give up 
the victory to others. Are they not the greatest of all guardians, and 
over our best interests ? And dare we say that those who are the 
■ guardians of the weightiest affairs, and conspicuously such in their 
oversight, are worse than dogs or ordinary men who would scorn *to 
receive bribes unholily offered by bad men?” (Tr. v. 44S; Laws, 
906 E). 

Oxen and horses and asses made to butt and bile and kick, prove very 
bad training and superintendence (Tr. i. 219, 220; Gorg. 516 A) ; 
parallel to tlie case of the Athenians under Pericles (ib.). 

Oyster, to live the life of, enclosed in a shell, or like a breatliiug viacus 
(Tr. i. 326 ; Ph»dr. 250 C). .. 

" P. ' 

Pain, are we to call him who is conquered by it a bad mau, or rather 
him who is conquered by pleasure? Tlie reply is that the 
victim of the latter is infVirior to himself in a more reprehensible 
degree than he who is overcome by pain (Tr. v. 15 ; Laws, 633 E) ; a 
discipline to school us in bearing up against pleasure is as necessary as 
one which trains us to endure pain (Tr. 17; 635 B); men who 
cannot resist pleasure will be on a par with those who are subdued 
by pain, and become the slaves of bad men who can turn a deaf ear 
to what is pleasurable (Tr. 18 ; 635 D) ; lawgivers always have refer- 
ence to pleasures and pains in making laws (Tr. 19, 20 ; 636 D) ; 
^^he mortal animal absolutely dependent on pleasure and pain (Tr. 
162; 732 E); pain^accompanies sensibility ; we do not wish to live 
for pleasures, to attain whicli we must first suffer pain, which is 
almost always the case with our bodily senses (Tr. i. 335, 336 ; 
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Phasdr. 258 E) ; pam is a loosuned harmony (Tr. iv. 43, 44 ; Phileb. 
31 D) ; hope is the ant^dent of pleasure, fear and grief are pre- 
oursors of pain (Tr. 45 ; 32 0) ; pain and pleasure as resulting from 
change from or to the normal state and from a state of indLfierenoy. 
Great changes cause pain and pleasure, small ones produce neither 
(Tr. 65 ; 43 C) ;#absence of pain regarded as pleasure (Tr. 66 ; 43 
D) ; but surely it is erroneous to identify not being in pain with a 
state of joy (Tr. 67 ; 44 A) ; persons in fever have a greater 
pleasure in relieving their thirst than j>ersons in health (Tr. ii. 275 ; 
Rep. 585 B ; Tr. iv. 68, 69 ; 45 B); if this be so, pain and pleasure 
are most marked in diseased souls and bodies (Tr. 70 ; 45 E) ; the 
satisfaction of scratching is adduced (Tr. 70 ; 46 A) ; of dying with 
pleasure (Tr. 72, 73; 47 B); rage much sweeter than drops of 
honey (Tr. 73, 74 ; 47 E) ; the pain and pleasure of tears at tragic 
representation (Tr. 74, 78 ; 48 A ; 50 B, C) ; we do not feel pain in 
forgetfulness (Tr. 81 ; 52 B) ; small pleasure free from pain is pre- 
ferable to great jileasure (Tr. 83 ; 53 C) ; pain and pleasure not en- 
tities, but are only always being pro<luced (ib.) ; there are those who 
would not accept life without hunger and thirst and all their conse- 
<j[<ience8 (Tr. 86 ; 54 E) ; what is contrary to nature and violent, is 
in our experience painful (Tr. ii. 374, 375 ; Tim. 64 D) ; pain when 
it is shunned as a means of bodily cure is, as in the case of the soul^s 
flying from punishment, fatal to its happiness (Tr. i. 176 ; Gorg. 
479 A, B, D) ; pain and pleasure, their marvellous correlation (Tr. 
57 ; Phaid. 60 B); joined by one l»ead as it were (ib.) ; sketch of a 
fable on the subject, after the manner of Aisop (Tr. 57 ; 60 C) ; they 
nail the soul to the body as it were and materialize it (Tr. 87 ; 83 D ; 
both are painful when exce88ivei^(Tr. ii. 85 ; Rep. 402 E) ; pain is the 
opposite of pleasure, and the negation of joy, or pain is an interme- 
diate condition or state of rest. Sick persons declare that nothing is 
so delightful as the return to health, though previously they were 
unconscious of ifs being such a state of enjoyment (Tr. 273 ; 583 C): 
persons who have been sufiering from acute pain say the same of the 
meie cessation from pain, or rest, though the pleasure is not positive 
(Tr. 274; 583 D); the rest from joy or pleasure should by the 8am(‘ 
rule be painful, and the state of rest is therefore both agree- 
able and the reverse (Tr. 274: 583 E); can a state which is 
neither become both? (ib.) ; the phasant and the painful are both 
stimulants to the soul (ib.) ; how can the absence of yain or joy 
either sweet or noxious ? (Tr. 274 ; 584 A) ; it is the contrast only* 
that ij8 so, and tlie fancying that the conditioh has any positive 
character is a juggle (ib.) ; look now at pleasures which do not spring 
from contrasts, for example that of smell (Tr. 274; 5^ B); pure 
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pains and pleBSur^ are more than ^ contrasts, thotlg^ the most of 
these communicated to the soul through ^.he medium of the body 
only originate in this way, and this is true of expedtations prior to 
the events they anticipate (Tr. 275 ; 584 0) ; illustration from upper, 
lower and mean. A man situated half way between two extremes 
would consider himself above or below, according aas he had moved 
from one or the other (Tr. 275 ; 584 D, E) ; it is just so with pain (Tr. 

275 ; 585 A) ; he who never had seen white might regard a dull 
grey as the contrasted opposite of black f ib.) ; hunger and thirst are 
mere vacuities in the body, easily filled by food. So, too, ignorance 
and folly are lacunse in the soul, filled by means of the understanding, 
but which of these is the truer filling? (Tr. 275, 276 ; 585 B, D) ; the 
greater or truer is that which partakes of uniformity, immortality, 
and truth, and in proportion as a thing partakes of truth does it par- 
take of essential being and the reverse (Tr. 276 ; 585 C) ; what 
belongs to the body has less truth than what belongs to the soul (Tr. 

276 ; 585 D) ; the truest filling gives rise to the truest pleasure (Tr. 
276 ; 585 E) ; men of low desires look downward, browsing and 
feeding and kicking and goring, devouring husks as it were with no 
taste of realities (Tr. 276; 586 A). See Tr. i. 191 ; Gorg. 498 A,*'B, 
and Stallbaum’s note. Men will fight for shadows, as the image of 
Helen was fought over by those at Troy (Tr. ii. 276, 277; Rep. 586 
B, C) ; what is true of the intellect is true of the emotional part of a 
man’s nature, the Bvfxoei^es, Bad passions are a source of the pain- 
ful ; those which are on the side of reafeon and knowledge, or science 
and of wisdom, lead to true pleasure, and the more they are a man’s 
own, the better for him (Tr. 277, 281 ; 586 C, D ; 590 D) ; when what 
is not a man’s ow^ is in the ascendant he can reap no pleasure, and 
others are compelled to pursue what is foreign and untrue, and whut 
is most repugnant to reason and philosophy most produces this effect 
(Tr. 277 ; 587 A) ; these are tyrannous and passionate lusts (ib.) ; 
but the kingly and well-ordered impulses are the reverse (Tr. 278 ; 
587 B) ; the tyrant therefore is most removed from pleasure and the 
king the least, and the disparity is shown by a geometrical and 
arithmetical scheme to be as 1 to 729. This is the third demon - 
atration of the superior happiness of the king over that of the tyrant 
(Tr. 278 ; 5S7 C, D, E). See also State. This number 729 with one 
added is the double of 365, the days in a year (Tr. 279 ; 588 A). 
Pain and pleasure will reign in the state, in place of law and reason, 

^ if the poets Be allowed to remain in it (Tr. 297 ; 607 A, B). 

Painful, those movements which do violence to nature may be so termed, 
while those which restore .her to herself are termed pleasurable 
(Tr. vi. 160 ; Tim. Locr. 100 B). 
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Paintdr finds it easier to paint landscapes than portraits of men. The 
pictures of painters thfit have for their subject divine or celestial 
bodies easily satisfy, in that these last seem to those who look at 
them to be adequately represented, and we shall also see, that as to 
land, mountains, rivers, woods, the sky, and all that moves to and 
fro in it, we ar# content, if the artist is able to cop/ them indiffer- 
ently so far as resemblance goes. Further, we neither criticise nor 
arraign what is painted, as knowing nothing exactly about such re- 
presentations, but put up with an indistinct and deceptive sketch of 
them, (TKiaypa^lq. 8^ dk<Ta<pit Ka\ iirarTyXy alrd. When, 

however, any one tries to paint our bodies, as we quickly perceive 
what is wanting, in consequence of our attention having been always 
called thereto, we become severe judges, where the artist does not 
faithfully render every minute resemblance. It is the same in 
reasonings. We are content with what is spoken of heavenly and 
divine things, even though barely probable, but we scrutinize with 
precision mortal and human things (Tr. ii. 414 ; Critias, 107 C, D, 
E); painters do not draw or model objects as they are, but as they 
appear under the laws of perspective, the proportions not being real 
f>ut apparent. It is the same with some departments of sculpture 
(Tr. iii. 133; Sophist, 236 A). The painter who delineates gods and 
heroes totally unlike what they should be (Tr. ii. 58 ; Hep. 377 
E) ; painters who paint goat-stags (Tr. 174 ; 488 A) ; the painter will, 
like the man who plans a commonwealth, try to make his ideal 
better than what can be realised in practice ; we seek to know what 
righteousness and the just man are, but we are not bound to discover 
more than the nearest approach to this standard. Think you that a 
man would be a less excellent painter who, when he wanted to paint 
a pattern of what the most beautiful man should be, crowded all 
into his canvas that might contribute to realise his ideal, though he 
could nowhere find such a man ? (Tr. 158 ; 472 D). 

Palamedes of Elea, supposed to represent Zeno the Eleate, who is said 
to have made by his art, like to appear unlike, one to appear many, 
bodies at rest to be in motion (Tr. i. 339 ; Pheedr. 261 D) ; delight of 
meeting him in the other world (Tr. 28 ; Apol. 41 A). 

Pan, prayer addressed to him for the boon of internal beauty, consist- 
ency, and moderation (Tr. 360 ; Pheedr. 279 C). 

Panathenaic festival, at which the embroidered robe, or ir^irXos, was 
borne in procession to the Acropolis (Tr. i. 463 ; Eijthyp. 6 B ; Tr. 
iii. 403; Farm. 127 B). • 

Parasite, a monster and great bane (Tr. i. 315; Phasdr. 210 B). 

^ptpyos, casual, by the way as a mere concomitant (Tr. i. 95; 
Phad..91A). 
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Parent may be known by its being provided with the means of suck- 
ling its young (Tr. iv. 189, 190; Menex. E); after the duties of 
piety to the gods follow those due to living parents, seeing it is but 
right for a man to repay the first and greatest and oldest of all obli- 
gations, and to think that alibis property belongs to those who begot 
and reared h^m, thus repaying the interest of tllat capital which 
^ they laid out in fostering care and painful labour for his good. We 
must address them with respect, bear their anger calmly, and honour 
them with moderate and appropriate obsequies at death, taking care 
to decorate their tombs on the aniversary of that event (Tr. v. 142 ; 
Laws, 717 B, C, D, E) ; no image is more revered by the gods than 
that of a parent or ancestor worn-out by age, nor is there a more 
p>werful intercessor. Wondrous siirely is the ju-e-eminence of these 
living parental statues over those wrought in stone. The former 
when ministered to by us, being in life, do on each occasion pray 
with us, and wlieii dishonoured render those prayers inefficacious. 
Mere lifeless representations do nc'ither. So that if a man used 
rightly his father and grandfather and all such, he would have in 
j)osses8ion the most oj)erative f)f all statues for the effecting a gpd- 
ijeloved lot in life (Tr. 486 to 488 ; 931 A, C, D, E). 

Parmenides spoken of(Tr. i. 382; Thea.-t. 152 E); he puts Love in 
place of Necessity (Tr. iii. 519; Symp. 195 0); he reminds Socrates 
of his youth, and that Philosojdiy has not yet encircled him in her 
embrace (Tr. iii. 408; Farm. 130 E). 

Paumenides. See Summary, page 157. 

l^arty spirit, those in the ascendant become such vehement partizans 
that they concede no share ofcoffice tf) the beaten faction, neither to 
the men themsel^s, nor to their eVildren. Those are no jHilities 
nor just laws tliat have not been instituted for the good of the whole 
state in common. All those which have been settled for the advan- 
tage of a party are states of faction (Tr. v. 137 ; I^aws, 71.5 A, B). 

Passion, the limits of virtue and vice dejjend largely on our Inung in- 
different to, or wholly ruled by our passions (Tr. vi. 1G5 ; Tim. Locr. 
103 A). 

Patroclus loved by Achilles, not, as ^Eschylus says, Achilles by Patro- 
clus (Tr. iii. 490 ; Symp. 180 A), 

Peace. “No one can be an approved lawgiver unless lie enjoins war 
for the sake of peace, rather than peace for the sake of war (Tr. v. 
7 ; Laws, 628 D, E). 

Pegasi (Tr. i. ste, 304 ; Phrodr. 229 D). 

Pelops, so called beotfuse he could only see what was near, the object 
of revenge (Tr. iii. 305 ; Cratyl. 395 C). 

Penalty of injustice is not flogging or death, which are sometimes 
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evaded, but what is more inevitable (Tr. i. 411, 412; The»t. 176 D), 
viz., the being conformed in life to the depraved standard of the un- 
just man (Tr. 412 ; 17.5 E); it is a man’s being made miserable in 
himself (ib.), and continuing to maintain the same character and 
associations in the world to come (Tr. 412 ; 177 A). 

Penelope, the wel^ of, alluded to, as figurative of a retrogression (Tr. i. 
87 ; Phaid. 84 A). 

Penny reading, see Tr. iii. 283, 284 ; Cratyl. 384 B. 

Perception, said to fail from insufficient forc^. “ Of the internal organs, 
some are for nutriment, others for preservation. Of the movements 
originated from without some are conveyed to the thinking seat of 
sensibility, while others not falling under perception, fall to be felt, 
either because the lx)dies which are the subject of them are of too 
earthy a mould, or that the impressions are tcK) weak ’ (Tr. vi. IGO : 
Tim. Loer. 100 B). lie does not sj)fK*ially notice our not perceiving 
moat of the functional involuntary operations, but these are not 
movements obviously originated from without, except so far as they 
depend on light and air. The man is compelled to understand 
according to what are called aj)pearances, resulting from many per- 
ceptions blended into one in the rationol process, and this is a re- 
collection of those things which oxir soul formerly beheld when it 
journeyed with deity and disregarded what we now say exists, and 
looked with ardent gaze on true existemce (Tr. i. 325 ; Phsbdr. 249 
B); we shall want to inquire the nature of perception prior to that 
of memory (Tr. iv. 47; Phileb. 33 C) ; the soul and body then 
being acted on and stirred in <*ommon in one and the same experi- 
ence is what you wmuld probably name perception (Tr. 48 ; 34 A) ; 
perception and the thing or nj^)earance perceivec^ spring from motion 
active and passive (Tr. i. 38(5; Theoet. 1.56 A, B, 0); according to 
The 80 tetus ptuception is knowledge or science (Tr. 392 ; 160 D), and 
sight (Tr. 390, 397 ; 164 A) ; the power of perception of each man 
is his own individual property (Tr. 400 ; 166 D) ; it is asked, 
whether the perception of colours and sounds is the same in all, and 
whether each has its ajipropriate sense in every case where a percep- 
tion is referred to lx)dy ? (Tr. 421 ; 184 B, E) ; there is no inter- 
change of function between the several sense organs (Tr. 422; 185 

A) ; sounds and colours both exist under relations of sameness and 
differenqe with themselves (ib.) ; they are collectively two, but sepa- 
rately one (Tr. 422; 185 B) ; but how do we comprehend what is 
common to them and to all other things ? (Tr. 422 ;* 185 B, O) ; iik 
must be by some third faculty, not hearing or light (Tr. 422 ; 185 

B) . In dreaming and states of disease and madness or abnormal 
conditions of hearing and seeing, our sensatiojis are utterly false, 
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and often correspond to no real existence (Tr. 388 ; 158 A) ; how, 
then, can we prove that we are not dreamifig even while we talk, or 
what is the criterion which assures us we are not asleep ? (Tr. 889 ,* 
158 B, C, D) ; a man in health, too, has different perceptions firom the 
same man ill. Sweetness and bitterness arise to the same percipient, 
from the same outer cause, according to his state fTr. 390, 391 ; 159 
B, C, D, E ; 160 A, B) ; all is relative, nor must we say that anything 
exists or is produced of itself (Tr. 392 ; IGO C) ; if the opinion that 
results from perception is only true to the individual who experiences 
it, why need we pay heavy fees to Protagoras ? We need not confute 
any man’s whims or fancies, if the truth of Protagoras is true (Tr. 
391; 161 E; 162 A). 

Pericles possessed of elevation of mind and universal perfection of 
accomplishment, in addition to splendid natural abilities (Tr. i. 348, 
349 ; Phssdr. 269 E) ; he advised the building of the middle wall at 
Athens (Tr. 147 ; Gorg. 455 E) ; did he not corrupt the Athenians ? 
(Tr. 219; 515 E; 516 A); said to have made them butt and bite 
and kick (Tr. 220 ; 516 A). 

Perjury. “ It is a truly a sad thing to know that as to the many le^l 
suits that take place in the city, nearly half those who engage in 
them are perjured, in consequence of the facility with which associ- 
ations are formed at the mess-table and in other societies and private 
clubs ” (Tr. V. 511 ; Laws, 948 E). 

Permanency and fixity are requisite for knowledge, for how otherwise 
can we have any assurance respecting things ? (Tr. iv. 95, 96 ; Phileb. 
69 D.) 

Perpetual sleep of death, spoken of as a gain (Tr. i. 28 ; Apol. 40 0, 
D, E). c t 

Perseverance, its value ; since we have once taken the matters in hand 
there is no flinching till we get to the end of them (Tr. iii. 190 ; 
Statesm. 257 C). 

Persian monarchs trace their genealogy through Achsemenes up to 
Zeus. Their splendour, riches, and lavishness described. Their 
mode of rearing the heir to the throne (Tr. iv. 343, 344 ; Alcib. I. 
121 B, 0, D, E). 

Perspective, its effects clearly alluded to : Those who fashion or paint 
great objects do not keep the true proportions. Were they to 
do so with regard to beautiful objects you know that the parts a^ve 
would appear too small, and those below too large, from our being 

« nearer the one and farther from the other. The artists therefore let 
the truth alone ahd paint only according to appearances, so as to 
render them beautiful (Tr. iii. 133 ; Sophist, 236 A ; 235 E). In a 
drawing, ^pwever, the reverse would seem to be the fact, that if we 
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made the more distant portions equal to the real object they would 
look too large, but it js the practice in lofty works of sculpture or 
those set at great height above the eye to exaggerate some of the 
dimensions, to allow for foreshortening, or the eye not being favour- 
ably situated. 

Persuasion is of*two kinds, the one causing belief without knowledge, 
the other producing knowledge or science (Tr. i. 145 ; Gorg. 454 E) ; 
persuasion among the ill-in foimed is better accomplished by the ig- 
norant man than by the well-informed (Tr. 150 ; 459 A) ; the being 
able to persuade the judges in the law courts, the senators in the 
senate, and the Ecclesiasts in the Ecclesia, is in truth the greatest 
good, at the same time the cause of freedom to men themselves, and 
also of their being able to rule others, according to Gorgias (Tr. 142, 
143 ; 452 D) ; even the physician and master of the schools will 
through it become your slave and the very money-lender (Tr. 143 ; 
452 E) ; can you, asks Socrates, say more of rhetoric than that it is 
for the sake of causing persuasion in the souls of the hearers ? (Tr. 
143 ; 453 A) ; is rhetoric the only art that persuades ? does not 
arithmetic and he who teaches it persuade ? (Tr. 144 ; 453 E) ,* de- 

* dared to be the art of teaching what is just and unjust in the coiu*ts 
of law and popular assemblies (Tr. 144 ; 454 A) ; persons who have 
learned and been convinced are persuaded (Tr. 145, 146 ; 454 E) ; 
rhetoric appears to be that which produces a trusting persuasion, 
but not scientific instruction (Tr. 146 ; 455 A) ; examples of persua- 
sion effected by Themishxiles and Pericles (Tr. 147 ; 455 E ; 456 A) ; 
sick men persuaded to take their medicine better by the rhetor than 
by the physician (Tr. 147 ; 456 B)* he will beat all competitors by 
this power (Tr. 147; 456 C); the abuse of«an art no argument 
against its use (Tr. 147 ; 456 C) ; rhetoric excels other arts in per- 
suasion (Tr. 148 ; 457 A), but it does not on this account lessen the 
necessity for medical men or other professions and arts (Tr. 148 ; 
457 B) ; Socrates desires to know whether this power of persuasion 
is operative further than on the crowd and those who are deficient in 
knowledge (Tr. 150; 459 A); only among the masses is the ignordnt 
man more persuasive than the man who knows his own art, so that 
persuasion is after all but a machinery by which the ignorant man 
appears to know more than the well-informed (Tr. 151 ; 459 C, D). 

PttBDON. See Summary, page 17. 

PHiEDEUS. See Summary, page 60. , 

Phsenomenal world of each man is different (Tr. i. 400 ; Thesat. 166 t)) ; 
what is pheenomenal does not rightly represent objects. Thus they 
look larger when near, less when more remote, a stick will seem to 
be bent when part is immersed in water, and a deiiterous employ- 
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ment of coloured shading will make a flat surface look convex or 
concave (Tr. ii. 292, 295 ; Kep. 602 C ; 6(J5 B) ; painting appeals 
only to the phsenomenal, being the art of sketching shadows, and 
cajoles us. Thus it draws on our love of wonder, and the only anti- 
dote and counteractive for this is the art of numbering, measuring, 
weighing, whW’h overrules it (Tr. 292 ; 602 D) ; thk art is in other 
words reasoning, which rectifitjs all disputes arising out of mere 
appearance. That which is opposed to reasoning is akin to what is 
base in us, a principle which at once lowers the pretensions of paint- 
ing and the imitative arts (Tr. 292, 293 ; 602 E ; 603 A, B) ; sight 
gives us contradictory impressions about the same objects, and this 
is the case too with the imaginative faculty in the soul, which leads 
us to entertain contradictory opinions, the soul being, by what has 
been admitted, full of contradictions (Tr. 293 ; 603 C, D). 

Phrinosthenes of Andros, one of three foreigners named as having been 
generals of Athenian armies (Tr. iv. 307 ; Ion, 541 C). 

Philebus. See Summary, page 174. 

Philosopher represented as having wings whicli he had previously lost, 
but as first in rank of those wlio fall to earth ' Tr. i. 324 ; Phaedr. 
248 C, D, E; ; the philosopher may recover his wings in three thou- 
sand years (Tr. 325 ; 249 A, B) ; only the piiilosopher tlius regains 
early j)osscssion of his wings, but is deemed mad by the multitude 
(Tr. 325, 326 ; 249 C, D) ; dwidls on primal truths, by diligent 
exercise of memory bt'comes thoroughly initiated, and stands off from 
human pursuits and is inspired (ib.); he recalls his earlier simple, 
unchangeable, and joyous visions when pure and divest(‘d of body 
(Tr. 326; 25U B, C); said of j^iilosophers that they trifle, and men 
are spoken of with ^.ontempt who indj^lge astronomical fooleries (Tr. 
iv. 419, 420; Riv. 132 B); the party questioned declftres that ho will 

* no longer deem himself a man wluui he accounts philosophizing 
disgraceful (Tr. 420; 133 B). As 8olon observes — 

“ While age creeps on I’m always learning much, ' 

SO one who acts the philosopher should be always acquiring (Tr. 
422; 133 C). Socrates asks, “Do you imagine philosophy to be only 
a beautiful thing, or is it also a Good ?” Here ho takes occasion to 
praise the moderate above the many (Tr. 424 ; 134 D) ; the philo- 
sopher need not be supposed to know each art like the professor of 
it, but only requires to be able to take a general grasp of it and to 
lie the wisest of* the bystanders (Tr. 425 ; 135 D) ; this is always to 
obtfein the second pfize in all arts (Tr. 426 ; 136 A) ; is the philoso- 
pher a useful or useless person, seeing he is second in knowledge ? 
(Tr. 427 ; 13J^ B, C) ; would a man in a storm at sea trust to the 
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philosopher rather than the captain ? (Tr. 427 ; 136 D) ; to busy 
oneself about manual^rts and to live fussing, and peering into small 
details, or cramming oneself with superficial acquirements, is not tf> 
play the philosopher (Tr. 428 ; 137 B). Without general knowledge 
a man can neither know himself nor others. There is a common 
virtue in kic^, tyrant, statesman, steward, master, moderate and 
just man. Will it not l>e discreditable to tlie philosoplier, not to be 
able to follow what the physician says or to confer about what is 
uttered by a judge or king or the several classes just named? (Tr. 
429, 430; 138 A to D), and should he not be a gfxxl arbiter among 
friends? To be a philosojdier is dific.rent from btnng erudite, or 
mechanical (Tr. 431; 138 E; 139 A). The philoso 2 )her must rule 
mankind ; the race of men will never ceast' from evils till those who 
possess the chief power in states philosojdiize truly with divine help 
(Tr. iv. 502 ; Epist. vii. 326 A, B) ; 2 )hilosopher, who is synonymous 
with the virtuous man, is favourably j udged in Hades (Tr. i. 231; 
Gorg. 526 C) ; his domain is that of wonder (Tr. i. 385, 386; Thesst. 
155 D); he is contrasted with the knowing man of the world (Tr. 
408, 400; Theaet. 173 C, D, E; 174 A, B, C;; he knows nothing of 
* electioneering, nor of the forum, nor of common scandal (ib.) ; his 
body has its lair in t..c city, but his mind is measuring what is 
under the earth or among the stars and the things of the universe 
Ub.) ; story of Thales (Tr. 409 ; 174 A, B, C) ; he has a contemptuous 
opinion of a few acres of land, or of a line of ancestors, but thinks of 
them in contrast* with the whole earth, or the myriads of predeces- 
sors, kings, bc‘ggars, barbarians, slaves, Avho handed down the suc- 
cession of his race i Tr. 409, 410 ; 15^4 E ; 175 A) ; his transcendent 
superiority when truth and, justice are the question (Tr. 410 ; 175 
C, D) ; lie knows how to disjiose the folds of his robe, the harmony 
of language, and how to hymn the true life of gods and men (Tr. 
411 ; 175 E) ; he is divine though not a god, and not easy to distin- 
guish (Tr. iii. 103, 104; Sojihist, 216 C> ; is the philosoiiher one with 
sophist and statesmen ? (.Tr. 104; 217 A); he is different from the 
sophist (Tr. 361 ; 253 E); lie is one who clings to the existent, and 
is readily seen from the dazzling sj^lendour in which he. moves, 
though the crowd dot^s not cmdure to gaze on the divine (Tr. 162 ; 
254 A) ; the ijhilosopher ought not to fear death (Tr. i. 66 ; Phsed, 67 
H, E; 68 A); it is absurd if he alone should exhibit this fear when 
brave men who are not philosophers face it (Tr. 67 ; 68 D; ; philoso- 
phers are initiated worshippers, not wand-bearers in the mysteries 
of truth (Tr. 68 ; 69 C, D) ; they only attain to the gods, and are 
careless of the loss of money and civic honour (Tr. 85 ; 82 C) ; the 
philosopher does not resist the release of his soul f^om its bodily 
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priscm (Tr. 86; 83 B) ; he is eager for the whole of wisdom (Tr. ii. 
161 ; Bep, 475 B) ; he is the only fit ruler ^Tr. 159, 160 ; 473 C, D, 
E ; 474 A, B, C. Tr. iv. 502 ; Epist. vii. 326 A, B, quoted above. 
He is one who has an unquenchable thirst for information (Tr, ii. 
161, 162; Eep. 475 C); who are not philosophers (ib.); flighty and 
feather-headed' persons who let out their ears to hir§, for shows and 
trumpery, are only would-be philosophers (Tr. 162 ; 175 D, E); the 
true are to be distinguished from the false, just as in any other case 
(Tr. 163 ; 476 A); there may be in common men fondness for colour 
and form, while the mind is unable to appreciate the nature of the 
beautiful, which is the lot of the few (Tr. 163; 476 B, C); he who 
only knows beauty in the concrete, dreams (Tr. 163 ; 476 C, D), or 
mistakes the resemblance of it for the reality (ib.) ; the true philo- 
sopher possesses yuw/iirj^ the would-be, only ^6^a. Those who em- 
brace things as they really are in the abstract are alone philoso- 
phers and not philodoxers (Tr. 168 ; 480 A) ; the philosophers have 
to do with the fixed and invariable (Tr. 169, 170 ; 484 B); persons 
unable to scrutinize or discriminate well are as it were blind ( Tr. 
170 ; 484 0) ; pliiloaophers seek the ever-subsistent not the decaying, 
and the former in its entirety (Tr. 171, 160; 485 B; 474 C); they 
are truth-loving and haters of lies (Tr. 171 ; 485 C) ; sham philoso- 
phers are distinguished from true by seeking pleasure of body, not' 
of soul (Tr. 171 ; 485 D ) ; they do not fear death as dreadful (Tr. 
171 ; 486 B); nor do they love money (Tr. 172 ; 485 E ) ; the philo- 
sopher cannot be one who is a coward (Tr. 172; 486 B), nor a 
boaster, nor breaker of pledges, but one who is just and gentle, not 
incommunicable nor fierce, aild is also quick at learning (ib.) ; no 
one who learns with ^jain or who is forgetful is such (Tr. 172 ; 486 
C) ; he who is museless and informal will be out of measure. Then 
the qualities opposed to this in the philosophic ruler are enumerated 
(Tr. 172 ; 486 D ; 487 A) ; Adimantus objects that philosophers are 
useless in states ( Tr. 173 ; 487 D, E) ; how is it true, then, that states 
will never cease from ills for lack of them ? (ifecTr. 159; 473 B.) The 
answer is expressed in a simile (Tr. 174 ; 488 A) ; the hardships of 
the men of virtue both severe and incongruous, like ideal or pictorial 
combinations of goat and stag (ib.) ; comparison with the case of 
scientific ships’ captains called star-gazers and boobies by their 
rebellious crews (Tr. 174, 175 ; 488 C, D, E) ; it is not wonderful 
that philo8op(^ers are not honoured, the wonder would be greater if 
•they were (Tr. 175 ; 489 A) ; they are useless in the opinion of the 
many (Tr. 175; 48h B); the wise captain does not entreat his crew, 
por does the wise man fawn on the rich (ib.) ; yet both, however 
poor or rich they may be, have recourse to a physician when sick 
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(Tr. 176; 489 C); however they may be sneered at as useless and 
transcendentalistSy they are on a par in this respect with the scien- 
tific pilots (ib.) ; the worst slur brought on philosophy is by those 
who pretend to pursue it (Tr. 176 ; 489 D) ; depravity of such (Tr. 
176 ; 490 A) ; the pursuit of reality with unblunted mental edge is 
again recurred to, as characterising true philosophers (Tr. 176 ; 490 
A, B) ; detestation of falsehood (Tr. 177 ; 490 C) ; recapitulation of 
their virtues and the objections to their uselessness and alleged vile- 
ness, and examination into the grounds of these assertions (Tr. 177 ; 
490 D) ; few are complete philosophers (Tr. 177 ; 491 A) ; there are 
others, again, who in attempting to imitate what is beyond their 
power bring a reproach upon the name (ib.) ; even courage and 
moderation or their synonymes, fortitude and temperance, may lead 
the soul astray (Tr, 177 ; 491 B) ; so, too, it is with beauty, wealth, 
strength (Tr. 178 ; 491 C), particularly if they fall like good seed 
into bad ground (Tr. 178; 491 D); the best gifts witli bad culture 
produce tlie worst effects (ib.) ; noble souls badly educated are pre- 
eminently bad (Tr. 178 ; 491 E) ; the philosopher, if he gets good 
instruction and is reared in a soil fitting for him, will arrive at all 
• virtue, but not otherwise, unless God help him (Tr. 178 ; 492 A) ; 
the philosophers are, when young men, corrupted by the sophists 
(Tr. 179 ; 492 B, C) ; the marks of a philosopher are the faculty of 
acquiring easily, memory, courage, magnanimity (494 B ; see also 
Tr. 176, 177 ; 490 A, B, C, D); ho is desired when be gro^s older 
for the conduct of public affairs (ib.) ; the adulation offered the young 
aspirant, if like Alcibiades he is handsome, noble, and wealthy (Tr. 
181 ; 494 C) ; his exaggerated hopos and lofty airs (Tr. 182 ; 494 D) ; 
will he believe, when told tl^at he has no understanding ? (ib.) ; he 
will be intrigued against to prevent his passing over to the service of 
philosophy (Tr. 182; 494 E) ; partial endowments fatal (Tr. 182; 
495 A, B), and mischievous (ib. ); only a very small band prove to 
be genuine (Tr. 183; 496 B); the great soul of a philosopher spoken 
of as undervaluing and overlooking state distinctions, while a small 
section Ijave deserted renown in other arts to become philosophers 
(ib.) ; feeble health has induced otliers, like Theages, to abandon 
politics for the pursuits of wisdom (Tr. 183, 184 ; 496 C) ; he who 
has tasted the bliss of being a philosopher, and is free from the mad- 
ness of the many, keeps out of the storm of dust and spray, where he 
will perish before he can be of use, and is glad if he can live his 
time here without injustice and die in good hope (Tr. 184; 496dD, 
E) ; the populace are incredulous because they have never seen a 
oonsuimnately virtuous statesman (Tr. 186; 498 E); there is no 
perfect state unless it be the one ruled by the true pjiilosopher (Tr. 
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187; 490 iB; see 473, 474, quoted above; also Epist. vii. 326 A, B); 
(Mr one ruled by an inspired dynast (Tr. 18'J; 499 B); philosophers 
will look to realities, not to petty interests and passions ; they will 
be (informed to tlie likeness of that after which they reach, and 
becjome the patterns of an order all but divine, to men (Tr. 188 ; 500 
C) ; if these plylosophers study to render men’s inorf^ls conformable 
to divine standards, will not men be reconciled to them ? (Tr. 188 to 
100 ; 500 B, C, D, E ; 501 C) ; comparison made between them, and 
painters painting a pattern on a pure ground, and obliterating and 
putting in and retouching their colours till they have perfectly suc- 
ceeded in their design (Tr. 189 ; 501 B) ; popular opposition over- 
come (Tr. 190 ; 501 C, I>) ; at the sight of the splendid picture (ib.), 
the populace altogether convinced (ib.); philosopliers must be 
supreme, if ills are hi cease (Tr. 190, 173, 159, 101 ; 501 E; 487 D, 
E; 473, 474); it is dilhcult but not impossible for the offspring of 
kings and dynasts to be philosophers <,Tr. 190, 191 ; 502 A, B, C) ; 
they are the only reliable custodians ^Tr. 191 ; 503 B) ; tlie qualifi- 
cations seldom all found naturally in one individual (ib.); sharp and 
retentive minds are often unstable and impetuous (Tr. 192; 503 C); 
solid and trustworthy tempers often too drowsy (Tr. 192; 503 D)'; 
these qualitications must l>e tested by severe application (Tr. 192 ; 
503 E) ; what are the severe studies in which they are to l)e 
exercised? (Tr. 192; 504 A); the philosopher is not always to live 
learning, as if in the Islands of the Blest iTr. 207, 208; 519 C); he 
must dtjscend again into tlie gloom of the cavern and help his old 
fellow-captives (Tr. 207 ; 518 D) ; this is doing philosophers no 
wrong, since the general good us to be consulted (Tr. 208 ; 519 E) ; 
they are not to do atj they like but to )vatch over other matters. In 
foreign states tliey may spring ui> spontaneously and not be com- 
pelled to pay the price of their rearing, but in our model state we 
have begotten them as Uiaders and emperor bees of the swarms, and 
they must re-enter the gloom and so be better able to discriminate 
the shadows when accustomed to the darkness (Tr. 208, 209 ; 520 A, 
B, C) ; philosophers will not refuse to share the labours of the com- 
munity, or require to be always living aloft in the sublime atmo- 
sphere of philosophy (Tr. 209; 520 D); the philosopher is proved to 
be as closely related to the happiest form of government and ruler, 
viz. the kingly, as the victim of low desires and views is to that of 
the most wretched form, tyranny and the tyiannic ruler (Tr. 270 to 
278 ; 580 0 to 587 E. See also articles Pain, Pleasure, State. In 
the Sophist, Plato pK)po8ed to consider the nature of the Philosopher 
as well as the Statesman and Sophist, the second and third having 
been treated of in the two dialogues bearing those titles. The first 
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lie did not execute, aud it is possible he considered that this had 
been done sufficiently in what he has advanced on the subject in the 
references given above/ • 

Philosophic or philomathic, the philonicic or philotimic, and the philo- 
ohrematic or philocerdic, are three divisions of human nature (Tr. ii. 
271; Rep. 581 B); the philosophic temper produces mildness, 

but when pushed too far it may give rise to effeminacy, and it 
ought to be possessed by our guardians under due restrictions and 
adaptations (Tr. 93; 410 E); it is not fond of untruth (Tr. 170; 485 
A ) ; it has nothing about it that is illiberal, but grasps in their 
totality things human aud divine, and is too magnanimous to value 
human life greatly (Tr. 171 ; 486 A). 

Philosophical tliscussions, the pleasure and profit of them spoken of 
(Tr. iii. 475; Symp. 173 C). 

Philosophizing is a study of death (Tr. i. 475 ; Pheed. 80 E^. 

Philosophy is the stable and faithful and sound, all other ingenious 
qualities and tendencies may l>e rightly termed pretentious clever- 
nesses (Tr. iv. 548; Epist. x. 358 C^; philosophy is decried by the in- 
terlocutor as dangerous, though doubtless graceful (Tr. i. 182 ; Gorg. 
484 0) ; said to make men awkward and ridiculous in state or other 
emergencies (Tr. 182, 183; 484 D, E; 485 I), E; 486 A); its exhi- 
bitions in the law courts (Tr. 407 ; ThecRt. 172 C, D) ; the value of 
early philosophical discipline admitted, but not suited to maturer 
age (Tr. 182 ; Gorg. 485 A) ; its want of savoir fa/re in matters of 
the world, and its lack of common sense well sketched in the person 
of Socrates (Tr. 184; 480 B); it will help a man to dwell in an 
empty house, and to forfeit many good things (Tr. 184; 486 C); 
description of the power of philosophy over a ^ul bound and glued 
to the body (Tr. 86 ; Phsed. 82 E ; 83 A) ; philosophy represented as 
deserted and incomplete, and as bereft of kindred ; is declared to be 
disgraced and r(q)roached through the worthlessness or wickedness 

' of those who range themselves nominally on her side (Tr. ii. 182 ; 
Rep. 495 C) ; trumpery persons, seeing her deserted but full of noble 
titles and ornamental adjuncts, abandon their own insignificant arts 
in order to pursue her, like those fugitives from gaols who take refuge 
in sanctuaries ^ Tr. 183 ; 495 D) ; imperfect natures are eager for the 
rank she confers, thougli their souls have been crushed and debili- 
tated by low pursuits (ib.); comparison with the monied artizan 
seeking to marry his master’s daughter (Tr. 183; 495 E); the issue 
of such a marriage is vile and does not partake of true intelligence 
(Tr. 183; 496 A); ill-health may lead to the chcyice of philosophy as 
a pursuit, or dannonic suggestion, as in the case of Socrates (Tr. 184 ; 
496 C); no existing state is adapted to the philosogphio nature 
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CTr. 185 ; 497 B) ; therefore she is distorted, grows out of shape, aad is 
conquered by the bad soil in which she is planted (ib.) ; she will 
phine forth divinely in a pre-eminently good polity (Tr. 185 j 497 C); 
how is a state to handle philosophy so as not to be destroyed ? (Tr« 
185 ; 497 D) ; this must be done in a way opposite to what is done now 
(Tr. 185 ; 497 JE) ; the study abandoned now at the^oritiool moment, 
when reasoning has just been brought into action ; or, on the other 
hand, where the young are induced to listen, they think too exclu- 
sively about her, and become good for nought in old age (Tr. 1 88 ; 
498 A); in youth the body is to be prepared for philosophy by every 
appliance for promoting its vigour ; after this the soul is to be exer- 
cised ; and when the period of effective strength for war and politics 
is gone by, then philosophy is to be the sole business of mature life 
(Tr. 186; 498 B, C); she is an outwork for our safety in the life to 
come (Tr. 186 ; 498 D) ; incredulity of the mass of mankind on this 
point ^ ib.) ; true philosophy is the only thing that despises political 
ascendancy and is fit to be entrusted with rule (Tr. 209 ; 521 B) ; 
desi'ription of a return into the sunshine of reality, out of the cavern’s 
gloom (Tr. 209, 210; 521 C); from Hades to the Gods (ib.); what is 
the scientific d(X5trine that draws the soul from mere generation, 
becoming, to essential being? (Tr. 210; 521 D); this is not gymnas- 
tics (Tr. 210; 521 E), nor music (Tr. 210; 522 A, B), but numbers, 
arithmetic, or computation (Tr. 211; 522 C); philosophy as now 
handled looks earthwards rather than upwards (Tr. 218 ; 529 A) ; 
it is not to be pursued exclusively by rulers (Tr. 225, 226 ; 535 D) ; 
but if imsound nders are chosen she will be heaped with disgrace 
(Tr. 226 ; 536 B, C) ; SocrateSj too, is indignant at the supposed in- 
sult offered to her (Tr, 226 ; 536 C) ; is the possession of science (Tr. 
lii. 73, 74 ; Euthyd. 288 D). ' 

<f>pi}y, literally the region of the heart as the seat of the emotional 
soul, often used for mind, though not much by Plato, in this sense. 
It is cognate with a family of words, such as truuppwy ; 

whence 6.<f>po(r{tP7]f tiKppoa^vv-i caxppoavpr} ; also <pp6p7}iu.d, temper of 
mind, pride ; <f>p6vfi(nsj intelligence, knowledge of truth ; tppovlfxos, 
wise and thoughful, and generally connected with what is kya66s^ 
or ff^tppwv^ or i‘7rnrr‘f}/jui)v ; also with <i)pova), to think, to ponder on ; 
<f>povrlt, anxious thought ; ppovri^Wj to meditate, to be solicitous for. 
Phrensy, a man in it. The question is asked whether arms belonging 
to one thus affected should be restored to him? ^Tr. ii. 7; Bep. 

5, by some rewdered ** knowledge of truth.” See its etymology 
from 4>opos v67)(rtf (Tr. iii. 337; Cratyl. 411 D). It is said to 
virtue effective : “ In a word, do not all the enterprises and 
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efforts of the Soul end in happiness when intelligence is 
present and takes the lead, and in th'e opposite, when folly takes the 
rein?” (Tr. 32; Menc^ 88 C, D; 89 A). • 

1‘hrygian harmonies are to be retained along with Dorian, which 
excite a brave man to enthusiasm (Tr. ii. 80 ; Rep. 899 A) ; they 
are styled for<^ble (Tr. 81 ; 399 C). ^ 

Physic, is it what is desired by him who calls for it, or the health it 
procures? (Tr. i. 160; Gorg. 467 D); it is the science of the erotics 
of the body or its natural requirements, that of impletion and deple- 
tion (Tr. iii. 501 ; Symp. 186 C); is a necessary evil commensurate 
with defects in our mode of living (Tr. ii. 87; Rep. 405 A); its 
remedies are emetics, purges, cautery, the knife, diet, keeping the 
head warm (Tr. 88 ; 406 D) ; impletion and depletion (Tr. 89 ; 
407 Dj; charms and amulets (Tr. 109; 426 A). 

Physician. There is a curious passage in the Laws which we will 
quote as a whole : “ There being both slaves and freemen who are 
sick in our towns, a servile class of doctors, or nearly so, for the most 
part prescribe for the slaves, gadding about or gossiping in the dis- 
pensaries, and none of such practitioners either gives or receives any 
• account of each patient, or the several diseases of his fellow domes- 
tics, but orders what his experience suggests, as if thoroughly con- 
versant with the cases, while he goes in full confidence as though 
his authority was absolute, bounding about from one sick servant to 
another, and thus relieves his master physician from any superin- 
tendence of these humbler patients. But the freeman's or gentle- 
man's doctor for the most part heals and inspects the maladies of the 
free, scrutinizing these from the^ first symptoms and classifying 
them according to their nature, besides conferring with the sufferer 
and his friends at the same *time. Thus he learns something from 
the patient, and also, as far as he is able, instructs himself personally, 
nor does he lay down the course of treatment till he has first con- 
vinced his patient of its expediency. Having thus rendered him 
submissive by persuasion, he finishes by trying to restore him to 
healtt" (Tr. v. 146, 147; Laws, 720 B, 0, D, E). Again he says: 
“ We made no unsuitable comparison when we likened those who are 
put under laws to slaves attended by slave doctors, for we may be 
well assured of this, that a medical empiric who exercised his art 
without reasoning about it, if he found a freeman's doctor chatting 
with his gentlemanly patient, conversing in all but philosophic 
language with him, and touching on all the symptdhis of his disqfise 
&can their commencement, recapitulating also«the natural properties 
of bodies, would laugh violently outright, and would not express 
himself otherwise than men of his stamp are ready to do to most 

. • 2 H 
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so-oalled physicians. He would say ‘ Blockhead, you are not curing 
the sick man, hut putting him under a course of instruction, as if he 
needed to become a doctor, and not to be ftstored to health * (Tr, 
359, 360 ; 857 C, D, E). Physicians are said not to treat the part 
affected topically, but to aim at bettering the whole constitution of 
the patient ; t^jcy strive to put the whole head i^o a good state 
rather than the eyes, and^ the whole body rather than the head. In 
like manner, it is of little use to cure the body without the soul (Tr. 
iv. 117, 122; Charm. 156 A,B, E; 160 A). Physicians and captains 
should be compelled to render an account of what they do (Tr. iii. 
258; Statesm. 299 A); the physician would die of starvation in 
competition with the cook, were the judgment to be left to unrea- 
soning appetite (Tr. i. 156, 157 ; Gorg. 461 B, C, E) ; the supposition 
of a physician being accused by a cook before a number of boys as 
judges (Tr. 22G ; 521 E ; 522 A) ; is the physician a grasper of fees 
or a healer of the sick? (Tr. ii. 18; Rep. 341 C); it is disgraceful 
that the clever descendants of .disculapius should have to name, not 
real diseases, but those which result from excess of living, such as 
catarrhs and dropsies, which are mere disturbances of the system, 
like lakes thrown into commotion by sudden blasts or torrents (Tf. 
87; 405 D); the early physicians jm'seribed differently from the 
moderns, and left lingering diseases to themselves and nature, know- 
ing that in a state no one had time to be sick (Tr. 88 ; 406 A, B) ; 
the difference in this respect between the artizan and rich man (ib. ; 
Tr. 88; 106 D); the former has no leisure to be sick (ib.); he either 
gets well or dies (Tr. 89 ; 406 E) ; even to the rich man this per- 
petual attention to bodily heaUh is a hindrance (Tr. 89; 407 A); 
physicians ought not to be employed in cases of intemperance, how- 
ever tempting the fee (Tr. 90 ; 408 ; ought not practitioners of 

great experienc^e to be employed in the state ? (Tr. 90 ; 408 C) ; they 
should have had intercM^urse from boyhood with all sorts of tempers 
and dispositions, and known in their own persons what bad health is 
(Tr. 91 ; 408 E); this last assertion is doubted (Tr. 91, 92 ; 109 A, B, 
O, D, E) ; physicians are to be established by law in states rTr. 92 ; 
410 A); the subjects of bodily defects should be allowed quietly 
to die, while worse examples of active evil should be killed (ib.). 

Physios of Plato are principally contained in the Timaeus, Timeeus^ the 
Locrian, Critias, and Epinomis, but they crop up occasionally in the 
Republic and Laws, and elsewhere. Some of them are interesting as 
containing the ^erm of some modem theories, but others are mystical 
and make use of th^ Pythagorean doctrine of numbers, as if endowed 
with a creating and disposing power. They will however for the 
most part be forgotten by the side pf his Ethics and Dialectics, and 
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BCTutiny into the meaning of general notions or abstracts, or the 
charms of his imagerj^and style and casual illustrat on. In the last 
of these particulars few writers, ancient or modem, will compare with 
Plato, and few books are more readable or better sustain their 
interest even where the subject-matter is practically worthless to us 
as a thing to Be adopted. • 

Picked propositions and ornaments of style contrasted with the practice 
of calling things by their right names (Tr. i. 3 ; Apol. 17 B). 

Pig, spoken of playfully as a measure of all things (Tr. i. 393 ; The«t. 
161 C); alluded to as an objectionable sneer (Tr. .390; 1G6 C . 

Pindar referred to (Tr. i. 301; Phfodr. 227 B; Tr. iii. 11, 19,20; 
Meno. 76 C; 81 A, B, C); also quoted (Tr. i. 408; The.et. 173 E : 
Tr. ii. 141, 6; Rep. 157 B; 331 A). 

Pious are loved by the gods (Tr. iv. 59, 60 ; Phileb. 39 E) ; to tin* 
pious true delineations are held up .by reason of their being 
beloved by the gods, put interrogatively in both cases (Tr. 60 ; 40 
B). See Righteousness, Holiness, Justice. 

Piping and dancing girls (Tr. i. 277 ; I’rotag. 347 D). 

Pirteus, the north wall of it adjoine d the place where criminals were 
executed Tr. li. 125; Rep. 439 E'. 

Pisistratidoe, reference to the story of (Tr. iv. 439, 410; Hipparch. 
228 B). 

Pittacus referred to (Tr. i. 269, 270; Protag. 339 A, B, C, D; 
340 B). 

Places sacred to the Muses and Nymphs (Tr. i. 304 ; Phjcdr. 230 Bj. 

Planets. We are not to busy ourselves too deeply in scrutinizing causes 
because it is presumptuous and unhbly. The Greeks belie the great 
Gods, the sun, and moon, by asserting that they never follow the 
same track, and we add to them other stars, calling them planets. 

By Zeus, O stranger., you say true, for I have often during my life 
seen the evening and morning star and some others not moving in 
the same course, but altogether wandering, and we know that the 
sun and moon are continually so doing*’ (Tr. v. 306, 307 ; Laws, 821 
A, B, C). “ The same planet is at one time the evening star, when 
it follows the sun so far off as not to be loot in the splendour of its 
rays, and at another the morning star, when it precedes and rises 
before him at daybreak. Venus then is often the morning ster, in 
Consequence of its orbit not greatly differing from that of the sun, 
though not always, as many other stars and planets^e so ’* (Tr. vi. 
154, 155; Tim. Loor. 96 E); out of the two motions, diurnal alid 
annual, the sun moves in a spiral (Tr. 156 ; 97*C). Some account of 
the planetary spheres according to the views of Pythagoras and 
Plato, or at least the latter, though here the earth is taade the centre 



of the universe, contrary to what is generally attributed to the fprmer, 
will be found (Tr. ii. 306 to 308; Eep. 616»C to 617 C). Plato ifl 
supposed to have represented the view of the world taken by Philo- 
laus. How far the central fire of the earlier philosopher anticipated 
the doctrine of the sun being the centre of the universe does not 
appear. - In thS Phffidrus we are told that 'Eo-ria the “ hearth ” or 
“central fire,” is alone in the house of the gods (Tr. i. 323 ; 247 A\ 
Professor Thompson says there is no foundation for the opinion that 
Pythagoras knew the true theory of the solar system. In the 
Timseus, from Tr. ii. 338 to 343; .34 C to 39 E, we got some of these 
speculations, where see Stallbaum’s notes. From Tr. 341 to 348 ; 
38 B to 39 E, the five planets and the sun and moon, and their orbital 
revolutions, are spoken of. Again, in Timajus the Locrian, the planets 
Mercury and Juno, otherwise Venus, are spoken of in their right 
order, as of equal velocity with the sun ; and the sun is made to pro- 
duce day and night by revolving round the earth (Tr. vi. 154 to 157 ; 
Tim. Locr. 96 E to 97 E) ; where the earth is placed in the centre, 
and made the oldest, the foundation and basis of the system. See 
further Mr. Grote’s note to his Plato, iii. 454, who thinks that oqr 
author never gave expression to any view that contradicted that of the 
heliocentric position of the earth, though in the Epinomis some trace of 
the notion that the earth may revolve round a central universal axis 
would seem discoverable. With this may be compared what is said 
on the relative velocities of the orbs, and how the wliole is turned on 
the spindle of nec*essity in the Fable of Er (Tr. ii. 306, 307 ; Eep. 
616 C to 617 C, alluded to above), where the spindle is said to have 
been driven right through the*eighth of the concentric spherical cups 
set like casks withdn one another, bist the names of the spheres are 
not enumerated. 

Plants and animals from roots and seeds, whether are they self-pro- 
duced without thought, or by a working deity ? (Tr. iii. 180 ; Sopliist, 
265 C). 

Pleasant and just. The speaker in the Laws would impose a fine on 
any one who dared say that bad men live pleasantly, or who drew a 
distinction between things as more advantageous than just. Which 
are the happier, those who live the juster or the pleasanter life ? The 
question is absurd, for the good and the pleasant are the same (Tr. 
V. 58 ; Laws, 662 B, C, D) ; advantages of not separating the pleasant 
and just, or thf good and beautiful (Tr. 59, 60 ; 663 B) ; the same life 
^las been declared by the gods to be both most pleasant and best (Tr. 
62 ; 664 B, C). How are the pleasant and good the same? <Tr. i. 198, 
194; Gorg.495 A). 

Pleasui’e ; wh^dher is he who is conquered by pain, a bad man, or he 
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who is overcome by pleasure ? (Tr. v. 16 ; Laws, 683 E) ; a discipline 
to enable men to bear up against pleasure, quite as necessary as one 
aigainst pain (Tr. 17 ;*635 B. O, D) ; declared to be a good (Tr. iv. 3 ; 
Phileb. 11 B) ; what is it that makes all pleasures good ? (Tr. 7 ; 13 A, 
0) ; cannot be wholly a good if not unbounded both in number and 
degree (Tr. 27 E); the different estimate qf it by different 
persons (Tr. 6 ; 12 O, D) ; many pleasures are evil (Tr. 7 ; 13 A) ; 
laughable to term them good (Tr. 86 ; 54 E) ; intellect more akin to 
good than pleasure (Tr. 96 ; 60 B) ; how can pleasure be dissimilar 
to pleasure? (Tr. 6; 12 E) ; whetlier is intellect or pleasure best ? 
(Tr. 9, 23; 14 B; 20 0); is unbounded (Tr. 20; 18 E; 31 A); is 
not a good (Tr. 23 ; 20 C) ; nor is the existence of intellect or 
pleasure, to the exclusion of either, a good (Tr. 23, 24 ; 20 E) ; 
pleasure is threefold (Tr. 65, 66 ; 43 D) ; the pleasure of soul comes 
through memory and perception (Tr. 47 ; 33 C) ; shall we speak of 
pleasures and pains as true and fiilse ? (Tr. 52, 63 ; 36 C ; 36 E) ; 
how is pleasure only true, while opinions may be false ? (Tr. 54, 55 ; 
37 B) ; pleasure belongs even to imaginary feelings as well as to real 
(Tr. 59 ; 39 C) ; has reference to things past, present, and future 
• (Tr. 59 ; 39 C) ; pleasure and pain arise from change to and from a 
normal state (Tr. 65 ; 43 C) ; pleasure is the absence of pain (Tr. 66 ; 
43 D) ; again, cannot be altogether one with it (Tr. 67, 79 ; 44 A ; 50 
E ; Tr. 79 ; 51 A) ; the greatest pleasures occur in disease (Tr. 69, 70 ; 
45 B, E); pleasure of rage, envy, &c. (Tr. 73 to 78; 47 E; 48 B ; 
49 D ; 50 A); of scratching (Tr. 72; 46 E) ; dying with pleasure 
(Tr. 73 ; 47 B) ; the pleasure of tragic and comic representation (Tr. 
74, 78 ; 48 A ; 50 B) ; pleasure at^ witnessing a friend’s ignorance 
(Tr. 77; 50 A); of laughter (ib.); pleasure and pain in body and 
soul apart (Tr. 78 ; 50 D) ;* the absolute pleasure of pure colours, 
sounds, smells (Tr. 80 ; 51 C, D) ; that of smell less divine than the 
rest (Tr. 80 ; 51 E ; Tr. ii. 274 ; Kep. 584 B) ; the ideasure of acquir- 
ing knowledge (Tr. iv. 81 ; 52 B) ; is unknown to the crowd (ib.) ; 
small pleasures free from pain are better than great pleasures with it 
(Tr, 83; 53 C) ; pleasure is not a real Em (Tr, 83; 53 C ; Tr. ii. 
274 ; Rep. 584 A) ; pleasure is dependent on something else to which it 
clings for support (Tr. iv. 85 ; 54 C) ; belongs to the producible and 
changeable (Tr. 86 ; 54 D) ; what it would be without recollection 
(Tr. 97; 60 D, E) ; when left to itself (Tr. 102 ; 63 B, C), pleasure 
acts as an obstacle and source of destruction to mind and its products 
(Tr. 103 ; 63 D, E) ; pleasure when pure is more aiin to mind ^ITr. 
103 ; 63 D, E ; 64 A) ; that of health, virtue, and moderation is akin 
to miifft (ib.) ; pleasure is not first nor second in rank (Tr. 106, 107 ; 
66 A) ; is known by contrast with pain (Tr. 43 ; 31 B). See also Art. 
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Pain and Pleasure, In themselves pleasures are said to be good 
(Tr. i. 282, 284 ; Protag. 351 E; 353 D) ; why they are evil (Tr. 
285 ; 354 D) ; to be mastered by them implies ignorance (Tr. 289 ; 
357 E). Pleasure is defined to be what is agreeable to nature, and 
pain what is violent and contrary to it (Tr. ii. 374, 375 ; Tim. 64 D) ; 
the love of inl^rn pleasure is spoken of, as sometim^ in conflict with 
a desire for the best (Tr. i. 312 ; Phaedr. 237 D). Are pleasure and 
knowledge or science the same ? (Tr, 194 ; Gorg. 495 C) ; or pleasure 
and courage? (ib. ; Tr. 191 ; 495 D) ; to be worsted by pleasure (Tr. 
iv. 468, 469; Cleit. 407 D); excesssive pleasure is the characteristic 
of insolence rather than moderation (Tr. ii. 85 ; Pep. 402 E) ; 
pleasure and pain again examined (Tr. 273 ; 583 C, D) ; hunger and 
thirst (Tr. 275; 585 B). See alsoTr. iv. 67, 68; Philebus, 44 A; 45 
B. 

Pluck, its value in keeping danger at a distance ; men hold off from a 
deterihined front (Tr. lii. 572; Bymp. 221 A, B). 

Plural article referring to a particii>le in the singular (Tr.ii. 263 ; Rep. 
f)73 E). 

Pluton {see Tr. i. 227 ; Gorg. 523 B), helmet of (Tr. ii. 302 ; Rep. 
612 B), 

Phiton. Ill the Cratylus this de.dgnution is regarded as borrowed from 
irAoCror, “ wealth,"’ liecause riches are dug from the Earth. Hades 
takes its derivation from actSss, “ the unseen,’* or “ unseemly,’* and it 
is argued tliut Desire is a stronger bond tlian that of Necessity. This 
leads to further surmising that Pluton may take his title from his 
affluence of wisdom, and Hades from a verb of “ knowledge.” The 
etymologies of the Gratylus arp usually word plays of this sort, and 
leave you a choice of alteraativ(*8. Names become thus only a text 
for fanciful suggestions (Tr. iii. 319, 3?0 ; Crat. 403 A, C, D, E). 

Poets are not to be trusted, nor the games and musical education of 
children to be left to them (Tr. v. 49 ; Laws, 656 C) ; corrupted by 
theatrical applause, which makes them write for the popular taste 
(Tr. 54 ; 659 G) ; do not the Gretans and Lacedeemonians compel their 
poets to pronounce the wise and just man happy in all cases? (Tr. 
56 ; 660 E) ; and to instruct youth in suitable rhythm and harmony? 
(Tr. 57 ; 661 C) ; fine to be inflicted on all poets wlio dare to speak 
of bad men being happy (Tr. 58; 662 B, C) ; the poets jumble all 
together and tear asunder rhythm and form from their lyrics, using 
music without words, like mere piping or harping, so that it is difficult 
^ know what'the rhythm and harmony mean (Tr. 71 ; 669 E) ; the 
poets in length of t^me became the leaders of the unmusical lawless* 
ness of the theatre, jumbling dirges with hymns, paeans with dithy- 
Tambs, imitating tlie strains of the flute on the lyre, and introducing 
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9k theatocracy rather than an aristocracy of criticism (Tr. 116, 117 ; 
760 B, O, D, E; 701 A); Plato or his Athenian impersonator, who is 
never tired at having sf fling at the poets, asks, “ Is the legislator to 
permit them to do as they like T* and observes that in their phrensy 
they often contradict themselves (Tr. 145 ; 719 B, O). Songs are 
laws, and sacr<^ and popular melodies are not to changed. The 
poets should be taught to know that prayers are requests to the 
gods, and they should take care not to ask as a good what is evil 
fTr. 271,268; 801 A; 799 E) ; no poet to compose a line either 
beautiful or good, in opposition to the state belief, or before approved 
by the censors of the press (Tr. 272; 801 C, D)^ there are persons 
who insist that our youth should be taught to repeat whole pages of 
the poets and to be saturated with them, so to speak (Tr. 288 ; 811 A) ; 
much knowledge of their writings is fraught with danger to children 
(Tr. 288 ; 811 B) ; let no one be misled by the poets and my thologers 
to believe that when a man steals or commits violence he does not 
act more disgracefully than the gods themselves, or that god or 
hero can act unjustly. The lawgiver should know on this point more 
than a herd of poets (Tr. 499 ; 941 B) ; poets spoken of as enraged 
•with the actor who renders the dramatic situation badly (Tr, iv. 125; 
Charm. 162 D; ; most poets write in riddles (Tr. 392; Alcib. II. 147 
C> Poets are like winged bees (Tr. 296 ; Ion, 534 B) ; the enthu- 
siasm inspired by poetry is compared to the magnetic chain (Tr. 294 ; 
583 D , and this rapture as catching (Tr. 298 ; 535 E) ; the poets 
are the interpreters of the gods (Tr. 297 ; 534 E) ; lack of wisdom 
on the part of the poets (Tr. i. 8 ; Apol. 22 C) ; they are inspired, 
like soothsayers and diviners (il^) ; they utter beautiful sayings 
without knowing 'what thej say, and they j;hink themselves the 
wisest of men (ib.) ; they are perpetually trolling out that we neither 
see nor hear exactly (Tr. 63 ; Pheed. 65 B) ; the name not given to 
all makers, but only in connection with music (Tr. iii. 537 ; Symp. 
204 C) ; they prize their own iK>em8 as being the fathers of them 
(Tr. ii. 5; Rep. 330 C) ; their misrepresentations (Tr. 58, 59; 377 
E; 378 A, B), and their dangerous character (Tr. 59; 378 C, D; 
aee above, Tr. v. 288 ; Laws, 811 B ; 656 C) ; rules for the conduct of 
the poets (Tr. ii. 60 ; Rep, 379 A) ; poets censured (Tr. 60 ; Rep. 
379 D; Tr. 61 to 72 ; 380 A, B; 381 E; 383 A ; 386 A; 387B; 388 

A. D ; 391 D, Ej ; poets and mythologers tell mischievous stories 
about men (Tr. 72 ; 392 A, B), who visit states in order to exhibit 
their power of imitation and versatility, only to b^ dismissed cour- 
teously in favour of more austere ones (Tr. 77«to 79 ; 396 E ; 397 A, 

B, O, B, E ; 398 A, B) ; balsams are to be poured on their heads, 
and the latter docked with fillets of wool (ib.) ; surveillance over 
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them (Tr. 83; 401 ; poets of tragedy are not to be admitted into 

the model state, as praisers of tyranny (Tr. 258 ; 568 B) ; their gadding 
about and drawing polities into democracies and tyrannies (Tr. 268 ; 
568 0); poets are in the pay of tyrants (ib.); are word colourists 
(Tr. 290; 601 A), and imitators (Tr. 284 to 290 ; 595 A to 601 A). 

Poets are to be r|tad (Tr. i. 254 ; Protag. 325 E) ; or, according to another 
view, left unread (Tr. 278 ; 348 A) ; the imitative poet has nothing 
to do with the encouraging a rational and sober indulgence of grief 
or passion, if he is to retain his good name among the crowd, but 
must have recourse to the sensational, which is always the more easy of 
imitation (Tr. ii. 294 ; Rep. 605 A ) ; he cultivates, not the best t»rt 
of the soul, but seeks to destroy the reasoning and governing power, 
and to let in the rabble desires (Tr. 295 ; 605 B) ; as it is between 
real and phaonomenal, so great and small, and near and far, are not 
discriminated (Tr. 295 ; 605 C ; also Tr. 292 ; 602 C) ; he cultivates 
the sensual and concupiscent feelings and the irascible (Tr. 296 ; 
606 D) ; pain and pleasure will have too entirely the rule in a com- 
munity wliere Homer and the tragic poets are allowed to enter in lieu 
of law and reason (Tr. 296 ; 606 E ; 607 A\ 

Poetic style. The connexion of felicity of expression, harmony, and 
rhythmical elegarjee with what is naturally good and the moral excel- 
lence of the reflective powers of the soul (Tr. ii. 82, 83 ; Rep. 400 D) ; 
poetical enthusiasm likened to the influence of a magnet on a chain 
of rings which are each made to cling to one another (Tr. iv. 294 ; 
Ion, 533 D); and its inspiration as infectious (Tr. 298; 535 E). 

Poetry is not to be taught by technical rules but is a madness (Tr. 
i. 320 ; Phaodr, 245 A) ; rankf sixth after the pure painless pleasu- 
rable sensations wjiich are in ihe l^th class, science being in the 
fourth, understanding and intelligence in tlie third, symmetry in the 
second, and measure in the first (Tr. iv. 106, 107 ; Phileb. 66 A, B, 
C) ; poetry, so far as it is imitative or mimetic, is not to be allowed in 
the model state ; though ho, Socrates, does not projDOse to telTthis to 
the makers of tragedy, or to the dramatists, and he stands in awe of 
applying it to Homer (Tr. ii. 284 ; Rep. 595 A, B ; see Imitation, Tr. 
288 to 289 ; 598 E to 600 A, B) ; there has been an old feud betwixt 
poetry and philosophy (Tr. 297 ; Rep. 607 B, C) ; we are willing to 
hear her apology (Tr. 297; 607 C), and to admit her soothing, 
charming character (Tr. 297 ; 607 D) ; but we will deny and repu- 
diate our old love, if the defence is inadequate (Tr. 297, 298; 607 E; 
«08 A, B). 

Poisoning or drugging for purposes of witclicraft in connexion with wax 
images affixed to doors, or in cross-roads or on the tombs of parents 
(Tr, V, 490 ; Laws, 933 B, 0). 
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Politics are to the soul what physic and gymnastics are to the body 
(Tr, i. 156 ; Gorg. 464 B) ; physic is the correlative to righteousness 
in respect of them (ib^ ; the steepest pitch of politics is spoken of 
figuratively, where, for lack of breath, honour cannot follow (Tr. ii. 
258; Eep. 568 O); politics are the art of governing (Tr. iv. 469; 
Cleit. 408 A) ;^and of judicial decision and righteoi^ness (ib.). 

Polities require to be framod with knowledge (Tr. iii. 248 ; Statesm. 
293 D) ; what right polities are (ib.) ; every one fancies himself com- 
petent to meddle with them (Tr. iii. 248; Protag. 319 D). See State. 

Polus, a sophist (Tr. iv. 412 ; Theag. 128 A) ; thinks a sufficient 
answer as good as a better (Tr. i. 137 ; Gorg. 448 A) ; is hot-headed 
and young (Tr. 156 ; 463 E; ; is an adept in the sayings of Anaxa- 
goras (Tr. 157; 465 D). 

Pond. It is observed that it is equally necessary to swim in a small 
pond as in the midst of the largest sea, if a naan would escape drown- 
ing (Tr. ii. 137 ; Rep. 453 D). 

Poor and rich contrasted (Tr. i. 302 ; Pheedr. 227 D) ; the poor man 
has no leisure to be ill, he therefore dismisses his doctor, having work 
*to do which it is death to him to neglect (Tr. ii. 88 ; Rep. 406 D, E). 

H>pular estimate is to a large extent correct. It is said that the mul- 
titude are not altogether mistaken as to what virtue substantially is, 
so fw as judging who of others are evil and useless is concerned. 
Even the bad have a divine instinct and clearness of aim. Accord- 
ingly many that are evil easily discriminate in word and sentiments 
the better and worse of mankind. Hence in most states the ex- 
hortation is a good one to regard the good opinion of the crowd (Tr. 
V. 514 ; Laws, 950 B, C) ; popular scandals are dreadful accusers (Tr. 
i. 4; Apol. 18 B, C); the^ corrupting cffecl^ of popular arts and 
opinions (Tr. ii. 178 to 181 ; Rep. 492 A to 494 A). 

Potentates are the most dej)raved (Tr. i. 230 ; Gorg. 525 E) ; when 
they are not so, then are tliey most admirable (Tr. 230 ; 526 A) ; the 
case of Aristeidos (ib.) 

Potter, learning the art of, in the costly vase, not usual (Tr. i. 218 ; 
Gorg. 514 E ; Tr. iv. 159 ; Each. 187 B) ; potter with potter fights 
(Tr.i.496; Lys. 215 Cj. 

Poverty. All those who as indigent persons are prepared to join in an 
attack on the property of the wealthy should be sent away as colonists 
(Tr. V. 167 ; Laws, 735 E ; 736 A). 

is an advantage to a state in war, seeing that no foe will care 

to fight with lean and hardy dogs, with little prospect of spoil (T» ii. 
105 ; Rep. 422 D) ; it is of especial use in alliances, where the posses- 
sion of gold and silver is renounced by the party suing for the con- 
nexion (ib.). 
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Power is not to be given to wealth and strength, but to him who is most 
amenable to the appointed laws (Tr. v. 138: Laws, 715 B, O) ; what 
power is good for its possessor (Tr. i. 158; Gorg. 466 B) ; the power 
of not doing what a man chooses (Tr. 159 ; 46G E ; 467 A) ; power is 
to be praised when good follows its exercise, but not when punish- 
ment (Tr. 163, 164; 469 E ; 470 A, C) ; where poisrer is exhibited, 
there the presence of existence or Em is demonstrated (Tr. iii, 151 ; 
Sophist, 247 E). Powers of numbers, see Art. Numbers. 

Praising that pursuit in which we excel from self-esteem (Tr. i. 182 ; 
Gorg. 484 E). 

Pra^r is dangerous. if always to be granted. A father would often 
pray the gods not to grant what a son pmys for, as in the case of 
Theseus a»id Hippolytus. The man should only pray that his 
wishes may square with what intelligence would dictate (Tr. v. 96, 
97; Laws, 687 D, E; 688 A, B); hazardous without a sound mind 
(ib.) ; is to be addressed to the gods on great occasions, as well as 
small (Tr. ii. 331 ; Tim. 27 C) ; the duty of hymning and honouring 
and praying to the gods dwelt on at length (Tr. vi. 14 to 16 ; Epin. 
980 A, B, C, D, Ej ; the gods sometimes give, and sometimes n«t, 
what we pray for. A man may, like Qfdipus, pray for great calan^i- 
ties (Tr. iv. 375 ; Alcib. II. 138 B) ; furl her discussion of the point 
(Tr. 380 ; 141 A"! ; prayer to the gods to be made a grammarian or a 
musician a mark of imbecility (Tr. vi. 69, 70 ; Erj'x. 398 0 ; 398 E) ; 
prayers for children have been put up, and when the request has been 
granted they have proved a curse (Tr. iv. 382 ; Alcib. II. 142 B) ; 
quotes with approval the following: 

“Thoa sovereign ZeuS.on us good gifts bestow 
I’rayei'ess, or at thy footstool bentling low, 

But wbut tliy wi^dom knows would prove our hurt, 

Deaf to entreaty, let tby power avert " 

(Tr. 383 ; 143 A;; the gods preferred the Lacedsemonian tbiprifila^ 
or simple prayer, to the solemn rites of the Greeks, their oxen with 
gilded horns and petitions for good and evil alike, which they regard 
as blasphemous (Tr. 395 ; 149 B, C>. So Homer : 

“Sweet was the smell, but vain the purpose all. 

The gods immortal feast not at the call ; 

The sacred froy, and Troy’s imperious lord. 

And spear-amied host of Priam are abhorred ” 

(,Tr. 395, 27;* 149 D;. There is a reference to the frequency with 
which prayers were addressed to the gods, where the Athenian in 
tiie Laws speaks of young children from their mothers’ milk being 
constant witnesses to the prayers addressed by Greeks and barbarians. 
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at the time of the lising aud getting of the sun and moon, and ttieir 
prostrations and reverences in all occurrences of good or ill fortune, 
as inculcating the trufti of the existence of the gods (Tr. v. 410; 
Laws, 887 E) ; all persons with the least spark of moderation, in 
every small or great crisis, call upon God (Tr. ii. 331 ; Tim. 27 C). 

Predictions of dy^g men are tnie (Tr. i. 27 ; Aj^ol. 33 C). So Shak. : 

Holy men at their death have good inspirations.” — Merch. of Ven., 
act i. sc. 2. 

Preface said to be long, for one eager to hear (Tr. ii. 117 ; Eep. 433 A). 

Preference of self. “ Somehow or other everyone is naturally drawn to 
that which most resembles himself,” and this prevails in the case of 
rich and noble marriages which are confined to their own class (Tr. 
V. 227, 228 ; Laws, 773 B, D, E;. 

Prejudice, its baneful influence upon the trial of Socrates (Tr. i. 4, 15 ; 
Apol. 18 B, C; 28 A). 

Preludes to laws. The fourth book of the Laws is brought to a close by 
an attempt to establish the importance of laying down preludes to 
the laws, by which the writer may be supposed to mean, reasons 
^expounding their origin, their reasonableness, their mutual interde- 
^ndeuce, as something superadded and introductory, or persuasive, 
beyond the mere letter of the requirements (Tr. 149 ; Laws, 722 A, 
and following). 

Preparation for meeting the Judge (Tr. i. 231 ; (lorg. 526 D). 

Presents from the had ; to receive presents from an abandoned person is 
neither right for a good man nor for a god (Tr. v. 141 ; Laws, 
716 E). 

Primary elements can only be named (^r. i. 444 ; Theset. 202 BJ) ; they 
are not cognised or defined, only perceived, thqpgh their composites 
may be (ib.). 

Principles of classification (Tr. iii. 175, 183 ; Slatesra. 262 D ; 267 B). 

Prison cut of hair, as respects the soul (Tr. iv. 340 ; Alcib. I. 120 
A, B). 

PiTSoner making his escape from gaol and catching up tho disguise that 
first comes to hanS (Tr. i. 43 ; Crito, 53 D) ; helping to rivet his own 
chsdns (Tr, 86 ; Phasd. 82 E). 

Private life among the Athenians only, is compatible with safety, if a man 
dares to do wliat is just (Tr. i. 19 ; Apol. 31 E). 

— man ; shall we put him who rules his own affairs well, in the 
class of king ? (Tr. iii. 195 ; Statesm. 260 E). 

Probabilities made of more value than facts, in courts ot law (Tr. i. 3^ ; 
PhsBdi’. 272 D; ; probability is not admitied as basis for mathema- 
tical deduction (Tr. 895 ; Theast. 162 E) ; must be accepted in the 
absence of certainty (Tr. 89; Phsed. 85 C); when jt is based on 
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' saperfioial resemblance, not to be relied on in geometry or elsewhere 
(Tr. 97; 92 D). 

Probable is said to be better than the true (Tf . i, 345, 846 ; Phsedr. 267 

A, B). 

Procession of the into the Acropolis (Tr. i. 462 ; Euthyp. 5 

Ei6B). , „ 

Prodious a wise and divine man (Tr. i. 244 ; Protag. 316 A) ; a healer 
of ignorance (Tr. 289 ; 357 E) ; spoken of as a sophist (Tr. iv. 412 ; 
Theag. 128 A ; Tr. ii. 289 ; Rep. 600 C). 

Profiles or lialf faces and tali (Tr. iii. 514 ; Symp. 193 A). 

Prolixity (Tr. i. 153 ; Gorg. 461 C. D) ; gives the right to another not 
to be compelled to hear it out (Tr. 153, 157 ; 461 D ; 465 B, E ; 
Tr. iii. 104, 105, 117; Sophist, 217 D; 218 A; 225 B). 

irpofi'fideia, used by a species of punning in reference to Prometheus 
(Tr. i. 293 ; Protag. 361 A, B, C, D, E). Other examples of this 
kind are the play on Qorgias and Gtorgon further on ; al o? and Ajax ; 
see Wunders Soph. Aj. 422 ; B/xripos and Eurip. Bacch. 288 to 

295 ; Pentheus and vevduv in the same play ; and Helen, 

iEsoh. Ag. 626 ; Polynices and v^Ikos^ Eurip. Phoen. 645, 1508 ; 
also Oolumbus Carolus, and Greek words for “ sailing" and “ losing a 
head.” 

Prometheus, story of, referred to (Tr. iv. 14 ; Pliileb. 16 C ; Tr. iii. 218 ; 
Statesm. 274 B, C) ; fable of Prometheus and Epimetheus (Tr. i. 248 
to 251 ; Protag. 320, 321, 322 throughout; alsoTr. 293, 294 ; 361 A, 

B, C, D, E) ; ordered to stop the judges in Hades from knowing any- 
thing beforehand of the death of those coming up for judgment (Tr. 
228 ; Gorg. 523 D). 

Proof, confutation, one of thjEj principal designations of the 

Socratic method of testing truth. See Art. Eleiichus. 

Properties of solids, surfaces, and ratios (Tr. vi. 32 ; Epin. 990 0). 

Property, what are its advantages ? (Tr. ii. 5 ; Rep. 330 D) ; one of 
them is the being able to make reparation and to give both gods and 
men their due (Tr. 6 ; 330 E ; .331 A). 

Prophetic power of the soul (Tr. i. 317 ; Phscdr. 242 0). 

Proportion was assigned to matter by the deity. As regards its mole- 
cules, their proportions, numbers, movements, and the forces which 
act on them, these have been fitted into just relations and their 
uses assigned by the divine being (Tr. ii. 364 ; Tim. 66 C) ; things 
compounded according to the best analogy neither suffer undue 
augmentation ’ nor diminution, but continue in a well-compacted 
indissoluble connexion (Tr. vi, 149; Tim. Locr. 95 B); atmaks 
proportion (ib.). 

Propositions that mutually exclude one another, when either is true 
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68&ert the existent to be non-existent, and vioe versd (Tr. iii. 176 ; So- 
phist, 263 B). ^ 

Prose poetry, its bad effects in education are spoken of under the desig- 
nation of lyreless effusions of the poets, committed to writing, some in 
metre, others destitute of rhythmical divisions, such as can only be 
spoken of as D»re prose, from which all rhythm aifd harmony have 
leaked out, or disappointing, misguiding compositions left behind 
them by a few out of many such men (Tr. v. 28f); Laws, 810 
B,C). 

Protagoras (see Tr. i. 239 to 246 ; Protag. 310 E; 313 A, B, 0, D, E ; 
314 A, B; 315 B; 318 A) ; compares himself with others (Tr. 240, 
247 ; 318 A, D, E) ; returns fees if the pupils are dissatisfied (Tr. 256 ; 
828 0) ; he is a healer of ignorance like Prodicus (Tr. 289 ,* 357 E) ; 
not an envious person (Tr. 293; 361 A, B, 0, D, E) ; his wealth (Tr. 
iii 36 ; Meno. 91 D) ; compared to the case of cobblers and old- 
clothes men (ib.) ; makes his pupils worse than when they came to 
him (ib.) ; was Protagoras a man of universal wisdom ? (Tr. i. 381 ; 
Theaet. 152 C) ; did he speak in enigmas to the crowd ? (ib .) ; his 
dictum of “ man the measure of all things *’ (Tr. 381, 392, 393, 400 ; 
*152 A; 160 D; 161 C; 166 D: Tr. iii. 287; Cratfl. 386 A); repre- 
sented as talking for jx)pularity (Tr. i. 394 ; TJie83t. 161 E) ; as 
speaking in play from the inmost oracular shrine of his book (ib.) ; he 
answers Socmtes (Tr. 400 ; 166 C, D) ; Protagoras is truth for no one 
(Tr. 405 ; 171 A) ; his enormous gains (Tr. iii. 36 ; Meno. 91 D ; Tr. 
ii.289; Rep. 600 C). 

Pbotagobas. See Summary, page 51. 

Protarchus is represented as saying that the science of dialectics would 
object if we gave the palm t(^ any other but bar (Tr. iv. 92 ; Pliileb. 
57 E). 

Proteus, the type of a shifty reasoner who wriggles up and down and 
slips from you with an air of comic defiance (Tr. iv. 308 ; Ion, 541 E ; 
referred to (Tr. iii. 73 ; Euthyd. 288 C, D; Tr. i. 476; Euthyp. 15 
D, E). 

Pi*otreptic, that which tends to effect a mental conversion, thus 
irporp€7rTiK6s (Tr. iv. 470, 473; Cleit. 408 B; 410 D) ; a-porcTpa/i- 
(Tr. 474; 410 E, D; 408 D) ; irporpoir^ (Tr. 470; 408 D) ; 

' (Tr. 470, 473 ; 408 D, E ; 410 B). 

Proverbs or idiomatic phrases often introduced by rh \ey6fievout or 
KtySfitvoy, simply, or 6 iraKaihs \6yof, are common iij Plato, thus : 

• 

“ It is as easy as to boil a stone” (Tr. vi. 81 ;*Eryx. 405 E). 

“ The untruthfulnees of the poets is notorious ” (Tr. 93 ; On Justic<\ 
374 A). 
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** A bad man can never appreciate the laws ” (Tr. v, 179 ; Laws, 
741 D). 

“The b^inning is half of the whole” (Tr. 194; Laws, 753 
Compare with this Tr. ii. 57, 151 ; Kep. 377 A ; 466 C). 

“Why should we fly when no one pursues” (Tr. v. 408; Laws, 
887 B). t c 

‘‘ To put the Colophon to a thing” (Tr. v. 77, 78 ; Laws, 673 I) ; 
674 C. Compare Tr. hi. 92; Euthyd. 301 E; Tr. i. 383; Theiet. 
153 C; Tr. iv. 491 ; Epist. hi. 318 B) ; and also the “putting a 
head to a discourse ” (Tr. ii. 380 ; Tim. 69 li). 

“ To learn the potter’s art on the costly vase ” (Tr. iv. 159 ; Lach. 

187 B. Compare Tr. i. 218; Gorg. 514 E). 

“ Beauty is a dainty or difficult thing ” (Tr. iv. 259 ; Hipp. Maj. 
304 E. Compare witt this Tr. i. 498 ; Lys. 216 D ; Tr. it 120 ; 
Rep. 435 C ; Tr. iii. 284 ; 384 B) 

** What is good is worth repeating ” (Tr. iv. 96 ; Phileb. 
60 A). 

“Even a pig or an infant might know ” (Tr. iv. 172; Lach. 196 
D. Compare Tr. iii. 91 ; Euthyd. 301 C). 

“ Let the mailer be on ray liead as upon a vile Carian (Tr. iV. 

159; Laclj. 187 B; Tr. iii. 69; Euthyd. 285 C). 

“ Ours is not what we wish, but what we can ” (Tr. iv. 252 ; Hipp. 
Maj. 301 C). 

“A crafty brute not to be caught with the left hand ” (Tr. iii. 118 ; 
Sophist, 226 A). 

“ Such a man will never take a city ” (or set the Thames on fire) 
(Tr. iii. 173 ; Sophist, 261 C). 

“It is no easy m^itter to escape all ” (or run the gauntlet) (Tr. iii. 
126; Sophist, 231 C). 

“ To make more haste than good speed ” (Tr. iii. 200 ; Statesm. 
264 B). 

“It is a risk to go to a feast unbidden*’ (Tr. iii. 477; Symp. 174 
B, C, D). 

“ To learn like a fool by suffering ’* (burnt child dreads the fire), 
(Tr. iii. 574 ; Symp. 222 B). 

“ To have a domestic foe and veiitrilo^iuist in one’s inside ** (Tr. iii. 
159 ; Sophist, 252 C). 

“ Sown, or earth sprung ** (Tr. iii. 151 ; Sophist, 247 C). 

“Qear even to a blind man ” (Tr. iii. 142 ; Sophist, 241 D. With 
this comiJhre Tr. ii. 150, 170 ; Rep. 465 D ; 484 C). 

“Seizing rocks and oaks or pulling the stars from their inheres” 
(Tr. iii. 149 ; Sophist, 246 A). 

“ Unsettlingall things, even the solid world ** (Tr. iii, 154 ; Sophist, 
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249 D). Compare with this what is said of The Thessalian 
witches who draw down the moon” (Tr. i. 216 ; Gorg. 513 A). 

To put on the lion^ skin ” (Tr. hi. 336 ; Cratyl. 411 A). 

“He that is giddy thinks the world turns round” (Tr. hi. 336; 
Crat. 411 B). 

“ To go out bounds or jump over the trenches (traces) ” (Tr. hi. 

341; Crat. 413 A; also 343; Crat. 414 B.) 

“To begin from Hestia” (at home) (Tr. iii. 316; Crat. 401 A). 

“To do one’s best” (Tr. iii. 367; Crat. 425 C). 

“ Good things are scarce ” (Tr. iii. 96 ; Euthyd. 304 B). 

“ To run after larks like children” (to put salt on their tails) (Tr. 
iii. 77; Euthyd. 291 B), 

“To fall into a labyrinth** (Tr. iii. 77; Euthyd. 291 B). 

“ To put great gates on the oars ” (Tr. iii. 567 ; Symp. 218 B). 

•* When wine is in the wit is out ” (a drunken man speaks truth) 
(Tr. iii. 566 ; Symp. 217 E). 

“ You destroy all my castles in the air ” KoXk 5^ iraray^ls (Tr. 
iu. 80 ; Euthyd. 293 D). 

“ To escape all risks*’ (to go through fire and water) (Tr. iii. 126 ; 
Sophist, 231 C). 

“ To shave or beard a lion *’ (Tr. ii. 18 ; Rep. 341 C). 

“ To give a handle*’ (Tr. ii. 233; Rep. 544 B. Compare Tr. i. 310 ; 

PhflEsdr. 236 C; also Tr. v. 89; Laws, 682 E). 

“Birds of a feather” (Tr, ii. 4; Rep. 329 A. So Tr. i. 315; 
PhsBdr. 240 C). 

“ The property of friends is common” (Tr. ii. 107 ; Rep. 424 A). 

“ By hook or by crook ” (Tr. ii. 160 ; Rep, 474 C, D). 

“ Our next-door neighbour yas no wiser ” (when we first saw the 
light) (Tr, iv. 343 ; Alcib. I. 121 D). 

“ Cart before the horse ” (J^crrepov npSrepov) (Tr. ii. 207 ; Rep. 
518 D). 

“ The rich have many consolations*’ (Tr. ii. 5 ; Rep. 329 E). 

“ Like old crones telling tales and wagging their heads ” (Tr. ii* 
29; Rep. 350 E). 

“ To play at kingdoms” (Tr. ii. 105 ; Rep. 422 E). 

“ Like master (mistress) like man or dog ” ( Tr. ii. 253 ; Rep. 563 C). 
** Out of smoke into flame ” (out of the frying-pan into the fire) 
(Tr. ii. 259; Rep. 569 C). 

“ To tell the cups in the sea ** (to count the sand|) (Tr. i. 408 ; 

The®t. 178 D). • 

“Old wives’ trash” (Tr. i. 411; Therot. 17(fC; Tr. 231; Gorg. 
527 A). 

“ A day after the fair ” (Tr. i. 136 ; Gorg, 447 A.) « 
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Not to have the Blighteet conception " (Tr. L 64 ; Ph»d. 66 C) ; 
or make the least progress. 

** To be afraid of one’s own shadow” (Tr.M. 108 ; Phssd. 101 D). 

“All would be higgledy-piggledy ” (Tr. i. 383; Theaet. 168 D). 

“Plunged into a well ” (Tr. i. 398 ; Thecet. 165 B). 

, “ Chip of th'i old block*’ (Tr. i. 216; Gorg. 513 P). 

“To bandy words like the rascally comedians” (Tr. i. 311; 
Phfledr. 236 C). 

“The tables are turned” (Tr. i. 410; Thoset. 175 D). 

“ As wolves love lambs *’ (Tr. i. 317 ; Plimdr. 241 D). 

“ To sweeten one*s mouth ” (or to wash a salt ear with a fresh-water 
or drinkable discourse) (Tr. i. 319; Pheedr. 243 D). 

“ Not Hercules can contend against two ’* (Tr. i. 93 ; Phsed. 
89 C> 

“ To put our dearest interests to the hazard of the die” Tr. i. 242; 
Protag. 314 A). 

** To strain every rope and make all sail '* (Tr. i. 268 ; Protag. 
838 A). 

“Not even the gods fight with necessity” (Tr. i. 276; Protag. 
345 D). 

“ To write in water *’ (Tr. i, 356 ; Phssdr. 270 C). 

“ To become rich in a dream*’ (to dream of wealtli) (Tr. i. 601 ; 
Lys. 218 C, D). 

“What we learn as children we rarely forget ” (Tr. ii. 330; Tim. 
26 B), 

“ Child’s play ” (or turn of the die) (Tr. ii. 210 ; Rep. 521 C). 
Many others might be easily collected. Elsewhere I have quoted 
examples of 'the u^e of ^vap and vtrap^ the Delphic gnomes, and pillar 
apothegms, living the life of an oyster, &c., &c. The phrase 6 
\ty6fxtvos is found perpetually attached to other words in the sense of 
“ the so termed.” See also Ast’s “ Lexicon ” and Stallbaum’s “ In- 
dices,*’ from which I have borrowed where necessary, but most of the 
examples have been noted by niyself, though the reference has not 
always been at hsind when wanting. 

Prytaneum, a residence in it more duo to Socrates than to the con- 
querors at Olympia (Tr. i. 24 ; Apol. 36 D) ; used figuratively as the 
^ seat of wisdom and culture of Athens (Tr. 267 ; Protag. 337 D), 
Psyche, ^vx‘^, the soul, considered as distinct from the body and 
capable of existing apart, attributed to men and animals, or even 
plants. In tiie Timsaus three souls are spoken of: the rational soul, 
situated in the head ; the emotional, energetic, or irascible, in the 
thftrax ; the concupiscent, or appetitive, in the stomach. This tripar- 
tite arrangement is recognised in the Phsedrus, and also in the Be- 
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public (Tr. ii. 279 ; 588 0, B). Each of these may be developed at 
the expense of the other, so that the man partakes of the nature of 
that which is most def^eloped. The rational part is the immortal and 
divine, the lower is corrupt and mortal. In the Oratylus soul is ex- 
plained as that which refreshes or refrigerates the body, enabling it 
to respire, fro^ii “ cold.” It is more than oua modem ** animal 

life,” and is distinct from all the terms used to express the sours func- 
tions, such as vovst <pp^Vf ZidvoLo, all which relate to mind, not in 
its personal substratum, but rather to its endowments or faculties. 
Derivatives are elftl/vxos, eUtl/vxtcif &c. Professor Thompson 

would translate ira<ra by “ universal soul ” (Tr. i. 821 ; Phssdr. 
245 B), and possibly (Tr. 326 ; 249 E) ; while vaffa ri yj/fj.X'h he 
terms “ soul in its entirety ” (Tr. 322 ; 246 B). 

Psychology and phybiology of soul and body (Tr. ii. 380 ; Tim. 69 D, 
and following). 

Public improvements, the defence of territory, suitable modes of ingress, 
egress, and transport of cattle, proper drainage, dams, and culverts, 
water levels, water supply, conduits for the temples, hot and cold 
baths, &c., are dwelt on (Tr. v. 189, 190 ; Laws, 751 A, B, C, D) ; the 

• public are to have a voice in decisions upon state offences (Tr. 218 ; 
768 A); public life is in some respects injurious and seductive; he 
who can do as he likes and is not restrained by wisdom is in a dan- 
gerous position. He is like the sick man who is his own physician 
(Tr. iv. 369; Alcib. I. 134 E) ; pensioners of the public are spoken of 
as provided for in the Prytaneum (Tr. i. 24 ; Apol. 36 D). 

Pugilist ; one who has been trained for the profession would easily en- 
counter two untaught opponents, particularly if rich and fat (Tr. ii. 
105 ; Rep. 422 B) ; would knock down many/oes by feigning flight 
and then turning round an^ attacking them in succession (Tr. 105 ; 
422 (J) ; rich men possess less knowledge of war than oven of 
boxing (ib.). 

Punished, he who is so treated for wrong-doing is quieted and tamed as 
, to his bestial nature, and has his gentler part emancipated (Tr. ii. 282 ; 
Rep. 591 B) ; he thereby acquires moderation, righteousness, and in- 
telligence, all which are better than health and strength of body, by 
bow much the soul excels the body (ib.). 

Punishment, the greatest is the being made, like evil men, to shun all 
that is good and being rendered one witli them (Tr. v. 154, 155 ; 
Laws, 728 B) ; the object of punishment is not the infliction of evil 
(Tr. 854 ,* 854 D) ; in the world to come inexorable* punishmenta^are 
imposed on the unholy and polluted (Tr. vif 167, 168 ; Tim. Locr. 
104 D) ; it is contended that punishment is unjust if virtue cannot be 
taught (Tr. i. 251 ; Protag. 323 A) ; its object is stated (Tr, 252 ; 324 
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neod^ is essential to happiness (Tr. 210 ; Gwg. 507 D) ; it is twofold, 
partly for improvement, j^ly os an exampl# to others ("Tr. 229, 2S0 ; 
525 B) ; ancient punishments were torture, cutting or burning out the 
eyes, inflicted on wife and children as well, impaling and setting on 
flre after the dsUnquent had been well smeared wit}) pitch (Tr. 167, 
168 ; Gorg. 473 C ; Tr. ii. 40, 303, 304 ; Bep. 361 E ; 362 A ; 618 B . 
0, D, EV 

Punning, or playing on the names of Gorgias and Gorgon by Socrates 
(Tr. iii. 525 ; Symp. 198 G). So in reference to Prometheus ; 

also KTfp and Knpos (Tr. i. 434 ; Theast. 194 A, B ; also Tr. i. 293 ; 
Protag. 361 A, B, C), where the name of Callias is played on. See 
above at vpofi‘f)&iia. 

Pupil of the eye, the image in it (Tr. iv. 365 ; Alcib, I. 132 D). 

^PPy» youth causes a man to be this, though otherwise good and fidr 
(Tr. iii. 54 ; Euthyd. 273 A). 

Pure, a little white, if pure, is better than much not so (Tr. iv. 93 ; 
Phileb, 58 C) ; the pure of reason and intelligence (Tr. 94 ; 58 D) ; 
the firm, pure, true, and unmixed (Tr. 95 ; 59 Cj ; said also of the 
upper earth (Tr. i, 118; Pbrnd. 109 B), and of the sun (Tr. 314; 
Phmdr. 239 C). 

Purification of soul from body (Tr. i. 65, 66 ; Phead. 67 C) ; truth is a 
purification (Tr. 68 ; 69 B) ; purification from blood (Tr. v. 386 ; 
Laws, 872 E) ; of bodies and of souls (Tr. iii. 119, 120 ; Sophist, 226 
D, E ; 227 C) ; the Elenchus is the greatest of purifications (Tr. 125, 
126; 230 B, C, D ; 231 A, B, C). 

Purity of understanding and intelligence are desirable (Tr. iv. 93 ; 
Phileb. 58 D ; 59 Q.). 

Pyramid is the type or emblem of fire (Tr. ii. 364 ; Tim. 56 B) ; and 
thus the great structures of antiquity may be remains of a fire 
worship. 

Pyrrhic dances, which shun all thrusts and blows by stepping aside, 
and other evasive movements, such as leaping up and crouching 
down (Tr. v. 295 ; Laws, 815 A) ; the description would suit well 
with the modem fencing match. 

Pythagoras, liis mundane system and its relation to the musical scale 
(Tr. ii. 306, 307 ; Bep. 616 C, D, E ; 617 A, B). 


Quail fancier. “ One man desires to possess horses, another dogs, 
another gold, a fourth hoaours. But I hold lightly by all these, 
though I stick passionately to tlie acquisition of firiends, and would 
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lather be Mest m this respect than haT6 the best qmil or cock amcmg 
men, nay, by Zeus, more than horse or dog ” (Tr. i. 492 ; Lys. 211 D, 
E); quail breeders (li'r. iii. 76; Entbyd. 290 B), 

QaaB trainer, such as Meidias, with a gallows look of soul about him, as 
the women would say (Tr. iv. 340 ; Aloib* I. 120 A, B), 

Qualities, sensil^e. After expounding the reason of bquefaction as due 
to the large size of the molecules of water which force themselves 
through the interstices of earths not very compact, he endeavours to 
explain the phsenomena of hardness, softness, &c. (Tr. ii. 370 ; Tim. 60 
E ; 61 A). Can the qualities of a thing, in various relations, be asserted 
of it absolutely, as real ? (Tr. i. 381 ; Theajt. 152 B) ; as in the case 
of what is cold to one, but is not so to another (ib.) ; or is the wind 
both cold and not cold ? (ib.). The endowments or qualities of the 
human nature are thus spoken of J “ There are many admirable ad- 
ditional reasons for the soul’s immortality. For never could a mortal 
nature have been raised so high in greatnesss of achievement as to 
set at naught the surpassing strength of wild beasts, to sail over 
oceans and seas, to build cities, to establish forms of government, to 
look upwards to the heavens, and to see the motions of the stars in 
• their courses, the paths of the sun and moon, the risings and settings 
of the Pleiades, the eclipses and swift returns in their orbits of the 
major luminaries, to speculate on the equality of days and nights in 
equinox, and the changes of length at the tropics during the winter 
and summer solstice, on tempests of wind and the descent of storms, 
and the disastrous tracks of fiery meteors, and to dare to fix by astro- 
nomical prediction the events of the world ages before their occurrence, 
if there wore not really a divine lif^ existing in the soul by which it 
possesses tlie comprehension and knowledge of^ such things ” (Tr. vi. 
51 : Axioch. 370 B, C). * 

Quality spoken of personally, for example, ** Courage deriding a want of 
manliness*’ (Tr. iv. 169; Lack, 194 A). This figure is not uncommon 
in Shakespeare and Cervantes, where nothing is said to be more 
miserable unless misery itself. SoTr. 132, 133; Charmides, 167 C, D, 
E; 168 A ; a sight which sees itself, a fear which fears itself: “None 
so unhappy unless unhappiness itself,” Eurip. Hecub. 774. 

Queen bee of the modems was a king to a late period in history. Mr. 
Giote refers to Xenop. Cyrop. i. 24 ; but Plato speaks of the chief of 
the bees as (Tr. iii. 262; Statesm. 301 E; Tr. ii. 208; 

Bep. 520 B). So Virgil, Georgies, iv. 68, 75, 95, 106. So Shakesp., 
Henry V., act i. sc. 2 : “ They have a king,” “ to the ffent ^yal of their 
OTaperor.” * • 

Queens of Persia, their allowance of whole provinces for particular de- 
partments of their personal attire (Ty, iv. 847 ; Alcib. I. 123 B, C). 
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Queodied, more than the sun of Heracleitns, so as never to be reillumed, 
used figuratively (Tr. ii 185, 186; Rep. 498 A)» 

Question and answer, leads, according to Adimantus, insensibly to 
defeat, its effect not being obvious till the accumulated result of the 
trivial admissions appears. It might be compared to the slow pro- 
gress of sap and siege by a besieging force. So ^he skilful back- 
gammon-player shuts his opponent out of the possibility of a move 
on the board (Tr. ii. 173 ; Rep. 487 B, C, D) ; elsewhere the collo- 
cutor describes himself as forced, not persuaded (Tr. iv. 446 ; Hip- 

* parch. 232 B) ; and the process is strenuously resisted by Protagoras, 
see Art. Long Speeches. This method of Socrates is also complained 
of by innuendo, where he is charged with mincing arguments, by 
what mny be termed a species of kermatology, reducing them to saw- 
dust and shavings and clippings (Tr. 258 ; Hipp. Maj. 804 A, B). 
The effect of attrition produced by question and answer as -assisting 
in causing intelligence to flash forth is spoken of (Tr. iv. 528 ; Epist. 
vii. 344 B). 

Questioning, the delight and happiness of conversing with and interro- 
gating departed heroes on our arrival in the next world, referred to 
(Tr. i. 29; Apol, 41 B, C). 

Quibbles of the sophists. After an exhibition of this quibbling, 
Socrates comes fh the rescue and strips off the flimsy disguise. The 
sophists are described as dancing like Corybantes or savages round 
their victim, and as gesticulating madly. They ask whether men 
learn what they do know or do not know, and by such trifling they 
upset a conclusion, like those who pull from under them the chairs of 
those who are about to sit, and,jtheii shout and laugh when they see 
them prostrate (Tr.,iii. 53, 60, 61; Euthyd. 272 B; 278 B, C, D). 
Further examples of the sophistical method are adduced, and Socrates 
observes, “ If they know so to destroy men as to make them good and 
thoughtful from having been bad and thoughtless, let them try it at 
once on this youth or on my old body ” (Tr. 69 ; 285 A, B, O). 
** Such reasoning seems marvellous, not only upsetting the conclusions 
of others but subverting itself, when it is declared impossible to say 
what is false, or to be ignorant or capiible of error” (Tr. 71 ; 286 C; 
287 A) ; the sophists are like snake-charmers, and certain inquirers, 
himself included, are like boys trying to put salt on larks* tails (Tr. 75 
to 77 ; 289 E ; 290 A ; 291 B). Socrates being in a difficulty calls 
lustily for help against the overwhelming billow with which he is 
♦threaten^, add the two sophists come to the rescue (Tr. 79 ; 293 A) ; 
a sample i-easoning is given : If ybu know, you know aU 
things, for if there is anything you don’t know, you are unknowing, 
and thus are^ not the same person.** “ If a man knows he always knew, 
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iii&t only "W^hen a boy, bnt when he was born, and before he existed, 
and before heaven and earth were ” (Tr. 80 to 85 ; 293 C, T), E ; 294 
A, B, C ; 295 A ; 29^ D;. The sophist is like the hydi-a who thrusts 
ont another head when one is lopped, or like some monster crab who 
comes from the sea by way of reinforcement (Tr. 86 ; 297 C) ; they not 
only sew up nien’s mouths but sew up their own (Tr#95 ; 303 D r ; they 
seek for victory by depreciating their opponents (Tr. 97 ; 305 O') ; 
the fatlier dreads to allow his son to study philosophy in the face of 
these reproaches (Tr. 98; 306 D, Ej. Dionysodorus is asked if he 
knows how to stich shoes and to number the stars and sands, and 
declares that he does, and that there is notliing that he does not know 
(Tr. 82 ; 294 B, C). It is the business of a cook to cut throats, and 
skin a carcase, and to mince it and boil it, and this being proper it is 
proper for any one to treat the cook in the sttme way (Tr. 92 ; 301 
D). If you are a father you are tlie father of nil other men (Tr. 87 ; 
298 C), and horses and marine echini (Tr. 88 ; 298 D) ; and the 
brother of swine and gudgeons (ib.). It is good to drink medicine, 
and therefore the more you drink the better (Tr. 88; 299 B). The 
beautiful is that to which beauty is present ; is the man to whom an ox 

* is present beefy ? or an ox ? (Tr. 91 ; 301 A). 

Quick-witted people with strong memories are mostly irascible and 
without ballast (Tr. i. 371 ; Theset. 144 A) ; they are furious rather 
than brave (ib.) 

Quid. A dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpUciter. Mr. Grote notes 
the frequency with which this speci<‘s of faulty logic is employed 
(Tr. iv. 350; Alcib. I, 125 B; see i. 339). 

Quiet, to keep so, is to disobey the gads, if it is done for the sake of 
human gratification (Tr. i. ^5 ; Apol. 37 E). • 


K. 

Raft on which our all is to be embarked should be a reasoning at least 
unanswerable, if certainty cannot be had (Tr. i. 89 ; Phssd. 85 D). 

Ratios, illustrated (Tr. iii. 449 ; Farm. 154 D). The effect of adding an 
equal amount of years to an older and younger age will cause the 
more and less to differ by a less proportion than they did before the 
addition of the equal, at least this is what I understand by the 
passage. 

Reading small print at a distance (Tr. ii. 48 ; Rep. 368 B). 

Reality is denied by many to what is not visible, unlike the ideol(%ers 
who would in our day deny it to the visible (Tr. i. 386 ; Theset. 155 
E) ; do motion and rest partake of real existence, or does nothing 
participate with anything else ? (Tr. iii. 158 ; Sophis^ 252 A). 
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Bearing plants and men is difficult (Tr. ir. 401 ; Tbeag. 121 B). 
doous describes his anxiety and doubt about his son, who wants to 
become wise (Tr. 402 ; 1211)); but going to tlie sophists is a matter 
for hesitation (Tr. 402; 122 A), and the father wants Socrates to 
advise him. Socrates observes that conferring is said to be a divine 
thing, and tbere^is no more important occasion for it tlnn on a question 
of education (Tr. 402 ; 122 B) ; it is the duty of citizens to repay I3ie 
price of their rearing to their country (Tr. ii. 208 ; Kep. 520 B). 

Reasoning, because it is sometimes bad, gives no occasion for rejecting 
truth and knowledge, where they exist (Tr. i. 95 ; Pha&d. 90 D) ; 
reason may get the better of appetite by being allied witli emotion 
(Tr. ii. 125 to 127 ; Rep. 440 B, E ; 441 E). The reasoning and the 
emotional power are the great safeguards of a state, as they take the 
shape of wisdom and courage, as also of the knowledge of what con- 
duces to the right exercise of each and all the functions of the soul 
(Tr. ii. 128 ; Rep. 442 C). The pure reason is voOy, the faculty of 
reasoning or intelligence is that of the higher and immortal soul, 
whose seat is in the head, and wiiich guides the two inferior horsea of 
the soul, the emotional, impulsive, and high spirited, and the concu- 
piscent, appetitive, and lawless. See under Art. Soul, and the 
various designations of Intelligence ; also Tr. ii. 125, 270, 279, 280 ; 
Rep. 439 D. E; 580 D, E; 588 B, C, D, E; Tr. i. 322; Phsedr. 
246 B. 

Recantation of Socrates of the dishonour done by him to Love, which 
palinode is sung in a wrapt strain of poetic enthusiasm, whose wild 
licence is more than dithyrambic, and would have seemed so to the 
Plato of the Laws, when every unlawful passion had ceased to disturb 
his soul's repose. There is a remarka/>le contrast, too, between this 
rhapsody and the tone of Socrates in the Symposium (Tr. i. 318 ; 
Phsedr. 242 C, D, and following). 

Recapitulation of the Athenian annals, and the merits of the Athenian 
constitution (Tr. iv. 191 to 206; Menex. 238 D to 248 B); to put a 
head or finale to what has been said by a short resume (Tr. 108 ; 
Phileb. 66 D.) 

Recollection is said to differ from memory This difference is explained 
(Tr. iv. 48; Phileb. 34 B). 

Befiexions of letters from water or mirrors would be known or recog- 
nised only by previous acquaintance with their forms (Tr. ii. 84; 
Rep. 402 A, B); reflexions of magnanimity, courage, Ac. (Tr^. 84 ; 
4f02 C) ; known by art and study (ib.) ; liypotheses are to pure ideas 
what reflexions are to visible things (Tr. 200 ; 510 B, B); diagrams 
a case in point (Tr. 200, 204; 510 0, 1), E; 516 A, B), 

It ii* not less pleasant to be refuted than to refnte (Tr, i 
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149 ; Gorg. 457 E). The elendhua is the technical term for this logical 
or dialectical process^ which see. Refutation is equally called for, 
whether the opponent's scoffing or telling his real mind (Tr. ii. 26 ; 
Bep. 349 A). 

Relative, the, is only made out by vision and the other senses, imperfectly. 
Moreover, we Jiave but one sense appropriated foj; the detection of 
hardness and softness, levity and weight. In all these cases, the soul 
has to invite and exoite reflection to its aid, in order to determine 
whether the body that at different times exhibits these different 
qualities is or is not, one and the same (Tr. ii. 212, 213, 123; Bep. 
523 E ; 524 A, B, C ; 438 B, C, D) ; up and down, means and extreme, 
are only relative (Tr. ii. 275; Rep. 584 E; 585 A). 

Relative pronoun, redundant or coupled with the antecedent in its own 
clause, 00s robs fjikv SiKoiovs (Tr. ii. 305 ; Rep. 614 C) ; case of 
attraction (Tr. 304; 614 A) ; relative omitted (Tr. 293; 603 E). 

Religion declared to be a trick of the lawgiver by objectors, in the 
thorough spirit of modern infidelity. The passage before us deserves 
to be quoted as a whole. “ They say that fire, watel*, earth, and air 
are all by nature and chance, and that none of these are by contriv- 

* ance ; also that the bodies next to these, viz., of the earth, sun, moon 
and stars, have originated wholly from the former, as being entirely 
without life ; and that each of the latter following the impulse of 
chance, inherent as an influence in each, and fitting it for the position 
assigned to it by this fortuitous concourse, hot with cold, dry with 
moist, soft witii hard, and all qualities commingled necessarily in 
this chance-medley of opposites, have in this way and by this process 
given birth to the whole heaven an4 all that is in heaven (Tr. v. 412 ; 
Laws, 889 A, B, C). And they say, fuither, thaj; all animals and plants 
and seasons, having been produced from these, are not the result of 
mind, nor of the divine will nor contrivance, but are due, as we say, 
to nature and chance. They say that contrivance arose subsequently 
as a sequel to these, mortal itself, and of mortal origin, and in a later 
stage producing instruction, or precepts not largely partaking of 
truth, but shadowy ideas akin to themselves, such as painting, music, 
and certain rival arts allied to them, produce. Such they assert are 
those which originate any important art, all those that have linked 
themselves with nature’s forces, like physic, agriculture, and gymnas- 
tics, Moreover, they declare, that politics participate in a small 
measure in nature, and much in art, and that thus all law appoint- 
ixient is not by nature, but purely artificial, and t/fat its utterasiceB 
Hfe not true. How say you? These, my gctod fellow, tell us that 

, the gods are not first by nature, but by mere laws which differ in 
different places, according to compromises peculiar to each amongthe 
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law-makera themselves ; that what is just is not so wholly by nature ; 
that men continue to dispute about it and to change it among them- 
selves: and that what they so change becomtjs valid when and where 
they choose, based on art and law, but resting on no natural grounds 
(Tr. 413 ; 889 D, E). These are all the dicta of persons reputed 
wise among yopng men, private speculators and pgets, who declare 
that to be the most just which any one can obtain by superior force. 
Hence the impious conclusions of young men, that it is not necessary 
to believe in gods, such as the law enjoins,^’ &c. (Tr. 414 ; 890 A,B). 

Kemembrance is one with knowledge. The soul then as being immortal 
and ofttimes born, and having seen the things of another world, and 
the things in Hades and all others, there is nothing which it has not 
at some time acquired, so that it is not surprising that with respect 
to virtue and other matters, it is able to recall to mind what it 
formerly knew. Being of a nature wholly akin, and having learnt 
all that pertains to soul, nothing prevents him who has the recol- 
lection of any single thing which men call learning, from investi- 
gating all other branches of knowledge, if a man is brave and 
seeks industriously. This search and acquisition whoUy hangs on 
remembrance (Tr. iii. 20 ; Meno. 81 0, D, E ; 82 A) ; proof that learfi- 
ing is remembrance (Tr. 21 ; 82 E, and following ; Tr. 44 ; 98 A), 
Keminiscence is caused by objects like and unlike. This is our doctrine 
of association of ideas (Tr. i. 74 ; Phsed. 74 A), What has been said 
in Art. Remembrance, above, is the celebrated so-called theory of re- 
miniscence, one of the most characteristic and striking of the Platonic 
doctrines. Our learning is only reminiscence (Tr. i. 72, 74, 77, 97, 
325; Phfled,72E; 73D,E; 7^ A; 92 D; Phsedr. 249 C; Tr.v.l61; 
Laws, 732 B). Othqr references given by Ast are Tr. i. 73, 75, 96, 97 ; 
Ph»d.73C; 74 D; 91 E; 92 0; Tr.'iv. 48; PliUob. 34 B; Tr. ii. 
294; Eep. 604 D). 

« Perhaps I lived before 

In some strange world, where first my soul was shaped, 

And all this passionate love and Joy and pain 
That come, I know not whence, and sway my deeds. 

Are dim, yet mastering memories.” — Span. Oyptey, 108. 

Renown, men of, in great crises. “ It is in this way mostly that cities 
have in past time been furnished with all their appliances, and have 
been afterwards prosperously peopled, during the occurrence of great 
events that have arisen in war and other complications, when ic such 
ciitioal times tfiere may Imve arisen a man of renown and courage, 
who possessed great*power (Tr. iv. 549 ; Epist. xi. 359 B). * 

Benewued children, better than immortal ones (Tr. iv. 201 ; Meuex* 
247 H). 
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Repetitio?! needlees. Socrates objects this charge to the speech of Ly- 
sias (Tr. i. 309 ; Fl»a&dr. 234 E). 

Representation, theory “ Believe now that there is another operator 
at 1 1 lat time working in our souls. Whom? A draughtsman who 
paints images of what has been named in the mind, after the penman*' 
(Tr. iv. 58; Ighileb. 39 B). • 

Reproach of preferring riches to reputation, honour, intellect, and truth, 
and the good of the soul (Tr. i. 17 ; Apol. 29 D, E). 

Repdblic. See Art. State. 

Republic. See Summary, page 99. 

Resemblances, to be conducted through them, by little and little, to 
conclusions the opposite to those previously held (Tr. i. 340 ; Ph®dr. 
262 3). 

Resolution needed, not deliberation (Tr. i. 34 ; Crito, 46 A). 

of forces known to Aristotle, if not to Plato. See Laws of motion. 

Respect towards another should be founded on the extent of his educa- 
tion, not on casual acquaintanceship, 5A ^avavtrov <f>t\6Tr)Tos (Tr. iv. 
613; Epist. vii. 334 B). 

Rest is said tp belong to “ not being ** and “ perishing ’* (Tr. i. 382 ; 

*The»t. 153 A); as idleness, produces dissolution (Tr. 382; 153 B); 
rest exists as well as motion (Tr. iii. 155 ; Sophist. 250 A) ; are both 
moved or both at rest ? (Tr, 156 ; 250 B) ; neither partakes of exist- 
ence, if nothing whatever partakes of anything else (Tr. 158 ; 
252 A). 

Retaliation is inconsistent with what is just (Tr. i. 38 to 40 ; Crito, 
49 C ; 50 E ; 51 A). 

Revellers break in at the conclusion of the Symposium (Tr. iii. 574 to 
576 ; Symp. 222 E ; 223 A, 0, D). • 

Revolution on an axis (Tr. iii. 211 ; Statesm. 269 E ; 270 A, B) ; revo- 
lutions of a gyrating top (Tr. ii. 121; Rep. 436 D, E; Tr. v. 419; 
lAws, 893 C, D) ; revolution of the heavens and spheres round the 
spindle of Necessity, or by its means (Tr. ii. 306, 307 ; Rep. 616 C ; 
617 C) ; change of revolution of the heavenly orbs (Tr. iii. 212, 216 ; 
Statesm. 270 0, D ; 273 A), 

Rbadamanthus is spoken of as one of the judges in the lower world 
(Tr. iv. 459 to 461 ; Minos, 318 D, E ; 320 E ; 321 A) ; he is 
assigned to Asia (Tr. i. 228, 229 ; Gorg, 524 A, E ; Tr. 28 ; Apol. 
41 A). 

Bhapsodists described as reciting for fees, and as inspiyng their hearers 
with the very sentiments of the author whose poems they are rejJfeat- 
ing. If tliey do not succeed in setting them*iu tears, or set them 
laughing instead, the reciters will have to howl for their fees (Tr. iv. 
298; Ion, .535 E) ; are the expositors of the poets (I^. 288 ; 530 C) J 
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Socrates, who throaghout is indulging a laugh at the exaggerated 
pretensions of this class of men, asks Ion if the Greeks have mcae 
need of a rhapsodist bedia^ned with a goldeh crown or of, a general, 
seeing he professes to be both (Tr. iv. 307 ; 541 B). 

Ehetorio is the science of words (Tr. i. 139; Gorg. 449 E); not of all 
words, but of wfeat belongs to speaking rightly (Tr. MO ; ib.; 450 B) ; 
not of geometry or logic (Tr. 140 ; ib. ; 450 D) ; it pertains to 
greatest and best of human interests (Tr. 141 ; 451 D) ; this is dis- 
putable (Tr. 142; 451 E) ; it is only an art of persuasion, thbugh 
other arts beside it persuade (Tr. 143, 144; 453 A, B, D; 464 A){ 
it is of use in popular assemblies (Tr. 144 ; 454 A) ; it producet 
belief, not science or knowledge (Tr. 145, 146; 454 E; 455 A); 
does not teach justice (Tr. 146 ; 455 A) ; is a heaven-born thing, as a 
source of political influence (Tr. 147 ; 456 A) ; comprises all other 
powers (Tr. 147 ; 456 B) ; it is an art not to be abused or employed 
without judgment any more than that of the boxer (Tr. 148; 456 D, 
E ; 457 A, B) ; it does not require knowledge, but makes its appeals 
to the ignorant (Tr. 150 ; 459 C) ; it is asked whether it supposes a 
knowledge of justice or beauty in the party to whom it is addressed; 
or whether this is got by the study of it ? (Tr. 151 ; 459 I) ; 460 A) ; 
Gorgias asserts that it does, through fear of the opposite admission 
(Tr. 153 ; 461 B; ; Polus ridicules this (ib.) ; according to Socrates it 
is not an art (Tr. 154, 155; 462 B; 463 A), but a skill in effecting 
pleasure, like cookery (Tr. 154, 1 57 ; 462 B, 0, D ; 465 A) ; though 
it is not cookery (Tr. 155 ; 462 E), but flattery, and like cookery 
sophistical (Tr. 155 ; 463 A) ; said to be an image, and ugly (Tr. 156 ; 
463 D, E), as well as useless (TV. 177 ; 480 A) ; unless for helping im 
enemy to go impunfsbed, as the wor(5t thing that could befall him 
(Tr. 178 ; 481 A) ; or influencing children, women, and slaves (Tr. 
204 ; 502 D) ; as being flattery, it is not worthy of esteem (ib.) ; what 
is it among the Athenians, and in popular constitutions ? (Tr. 204 ; 
502 D, E) ; does it not aim to gratify, not to do what is best ? (Tr. 205 ; 
502 E) ; said to curry favour with children (ib.) ; is twofold, accord- 
ing as it flatters or attempts to advise well, but the last is a case 
which seldom or never arises (Tr. 205 ; 503 A) ; it may secure ns M 
the courts of law, but is not the thing to aim most at (Tr, 214 ; 
611 B); its pomposity (Tr, 214; 511 C); the loss of life through 
lack of it is no evil (Tr. 227 ; 522 D) ; its futility (Tr. 232 ; 527 0), 

Bhetoricians, th^ir art makes converts, not by teaching, but by causii]^ 
jfeople to opine (Tr. i. 443; Tbemt. 201 A, B); they are nnaldo to 
show the truth ad^uately, to those not eye-witnesses of an ev^t, 
during the time allotted for speaking (ib.). 

Khythm and melody are the foundation of the dance (Tr. v. 77 ; Laws, 





673 D, E) ; rhythm and harmony are essential to life (Tr. i. 254 ; 
Protag. 326 B) ; wh.a^ rhythms are to be allowed to remain in the 
model state ? (Tr. ii. 82 ; Rep. 400 A, B) ; connexion of rhythm with 
emphasis, cadence, quantity, and the employment of the .metrical 
feet, iambus, trochee, and dactyl; also, what scansions suit ilUberality 
and insolence^ (ib.) ; elegance is wholly dependent thereon (Tr. 82 ; 
400 O), and on its being assimilated to the beautiful in diction 
(Tr. 83 ; 400 D) ; whether well harmonized or not (ib.), words are 
not to follow the rh3dhm, but rhythm the words (ib.). See also Article 
Harmony and Rhythm. 

Rich men and bankers, their talk worthless* (Tr. iii. 475 ; Symp. 173 C) ; 
the rich man has time to employ and retain a physician, not so the 
poorer artizan (Tr. ii. 88, 89 ; Rep. 406 D, E ; 407 A) ; he is not a 
good warrior, and a real champion would dispose of many such foes 
(Tr. 105 ; 422 C) ; the really rich man is not he that is so in gold, 
but in a good and soundly-intelligent life (Tr. 209, 222 ; 521 A ; 
532 B, C). 

Richer, if the sciences bring about such a result, they appear to take 
^tbe place of money with as much reason as gold or silver. Those 
possessing such sciences are the richer, the better informed will some- 
times be so (Tr, vi. 76 ; Eryx. 402 E ; 403 A). 

Riches are not to be valued in comparison with virtue (Tr. iv. 194 ; 
Menex. 240 D) ; the honours of parents are a treasure of riches and 
glory to children (Tr. 204 ; 247 C) ; to get riches in a dream (Tr. i. 
500; Lys. 218 C) ; riches do not bring glory to their possessor who 
is destitute of manliness ; such a man is rich for another, and not for 
himself (Tr. iv. 203; Menex. 246^); riches despised by Socrates 
(Tr. iii. 563; Symp. 216 they are more •prized by those who 
have laboured for them than by those who have inherited them 
(Tr. ii. 5 ; Rep. 330 C) ; as being their own work (ib.), they are not 
good for a bad man, but only for the good (Tr. 6 ; 331 A) ; they con- 
tribute to righteousness (Tr. 7 ; 331 C), which is more precious than 
gold (Tr. 7 to 13 ; 332 B to 336 E) ; riches and jxjverty have both a 
bad influence on human well-being {Tr. 104; 421 D); a rich potter 
will be idle and neglectful ^ib.) ; if too poor to buy tools, he will 
make inferior ware, and his pupils will turn out bad workmen (Tr. 
104 ; 421 E) ; riches do not qualify the craftsman to meddle in state 
afi^drs (Tr. 118 ; 434 B) ; though, as in our day, they may enable the 
stiooessful artizan to aspire to the band of his master’s daughter (Tr, 
183; 495 E), ^ ^ 

Ridiouie, on the part of so-called clever and crafty persons, of the 
threatenings of unhappiness in a future state (Tr. i. 412; Theiet. 
177 A). • 
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Right, what is, is worthy to be reiterated twice or thrice (Tr, v. 525 ; 
Laws, 957 A). ^ 

■ and left hand, why should there be any difference, but for the 

stupidity of nurses and mothers ? (Tr. 258 ; Laws, 793 E) ; right md 
left as a ground of classification (Tr. i. 344 ; Ph»dr. 266 A) ; the 
reflections from® water or mirrors are noticed as makiwg a change from 
left to right (Tr. ii. 351; Tim. 46 B); riglit put in place of left 
sandal (Tr. i. 433 ; Theset. 193 C) ; right for left in reflection from 
mirrors (ib.). 

of jury challenge: foreigners are to receive the oaths ftom 
foreigners (Tr. v. 512 ; Laws, 949 B, C). 

Righteousness, diKaioavyri, formed like traxppoaiprit ikya$oa'{tvTf (Gal. v. 
22), oyiwcrjJvij (1 Thess. iii. 13), fityaAotppoa'^fp'rj (Symp. 194 B), {hya- 
0o}<r6p7i) raiteivoippoavvri (Ephes. iv. 2), from the adjective, implying 
the practical exercise of the quality indicated, is usually translated by 
“justice,” which is hardly sufficiently precise, and does not express 
the personal attribution. There is the same difficulty with the other 
parts of virtue, temperance, and fortitude, neither of which exactly 
convey the meaning of (ra<f>po(r6vij and Mpfla. The ques- 
tion is asked,^ whether righteousness is the same with truth, and 
giving every one their due, or is it an acting according to circum- 
stances for tlie best? (Tr. ii. 6 ; Rep. 331 C) ; is it the doing good to 
friends and harm to enemies ? (Tr. 8 ; 332 D) ; its utility in war 
(Tr. 8 ; 332 E) ; and also in peace, for making contracts and taking 
care of money (Tr. 9 ; 3.33 A) ; when money is useless (Tr. 9 ; 
833 D) ; being thus made out to be useful for useless things (Tr. 9 ; 
333 E) ; it is asserted that a clever guardian of property ought to be 
clever at stealing it (Tr. 10 ; 334 A); the first definition is repeated 
(Tr, 10; 334 B) ; when friends and foes are spoken of, are real or 
seeming friends and foes meant? (Tr. 10; 334 O, D, E ; 335 A); it 
is now said to be the doing good to a good friend and evil to an evil 
enemy (ib.) ; it is a human virtue (Tr. 11 ; 335 0) ; more precious 
than gold, and no stretch of courtesy or politeness should hinder our 
continued search for it (Tr. 12 ; 336 E) ; it is less despotic and 
illiberal than injustice (Tr. 21 ; 344 C) ; declared by the traducCT to 
be not quite a vice, but a respectable weakness (Tr. 26 ; 348 D) ; at 
this observation Socrates expresses his wonder (Tr. 26 ; 348 E) ; if it 
is wisdom and virtue, it will be a stronger thing than injustice 
(Tr. 29 ; 351 ^) ; can a city retain its power without righteousness ? 
^Tr. 29; 351 B); it producies concord and friendship (Tr. 30; 851 0); 
bdongs to the good, and is sought on its own account, and for Iti 
results (Tr. 35 ; 358 A) ; recapitulation of Thrasymochus’s argument 
(Tr. 36 ; S58Ju ) ; that it is practised reluctantly, not as a good (Tr. 36 ; 
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S58 E) ; th 9 .t it is only what law, the device of the weaker, has 
Beitled to be lawful and just (358 E; see Tr. i. 180, 181 ; Gorgias.482 
0, B, E; 483 A, B, C* B>; that if all men had the ring of Gyges, 
none would be so made of adamant as to adhere to it (Tr. ii, 38 ; Rep. 
S60 B ; Tr. 302 ; 612 B) ; it is declared that dissimulation is prac- 
tised with resf^t to it (Tr. 39 ; 360 D) ; on the other hand, it com- 
mands the approbation of the gods (Tr. 41 ; 363 A) ; according to 
Musmus, its rewards in Hades are eternal festivity and the handing 
down a name to children’s children (Tr. 42 ; 363 D) ; it is praised by 
the poets as noble, but diflScult and laborious (Tr. 43 ; 364 A); how 
it is to be defended (Tr. 46 ; 366 C) ; not praised for its own sake 
(Tr. 46 ; 866 C) ; we are asked to show what it does by its own 
intrinsic power (Tr. 47; 367 B); what is its place in the state? (Tr. 
62; 372 A) ; how does it originate, and how is it fostered ? (Tr. 56 ; 
376 C) ; the poets pronounce it to be a foreign or alien good (Tr. 72 ; 
392 A, B), but a personal loss (ib.) ; we must first know what it is 
(Tr. 72 ; 392 0) ; it will be found in the model state (Tr. 102 ; 
420 B) ; in what it differs from injustice (Tr. Ill ; 427 D, E); how 
we are to discover it (Tr. 114; 430 D); graphic account of tli© 
•search for it in the language of the hunting fiej^ (Tr. 116, 117; 
432 B, C, B) ; it is defined to be sticking to one's own business 
(Tr. 117, 118, 128; 433 A, B; 434 A ; 443 B); it contributes to the 
abiding maintenance of moderation, courage, and wisdom in the 
state (Tr. 117 ; 433 B); it is hard to say which of the four requisites 
of virtue renders most service to the state (Tr. 118; 433 C) ; these 
are here re-enumerated (ib.) ; it rivals in efficacy of virtue the other 
three, wisdom, moderation, and caurage (Tr. 118, 119; 433 B, E; 
435 B) ; when present in tl^e individual man»(Tr. 119 ; 434 D. E) ; 
it sheds light, as fire from flint, on what is present in the state 
(Tr. 119; 435 A); further parallelism of individual moderation, 
courage, and wisdom, with that of the state (Tr. 119; 435 B); it is 
a doing one’s own work, not in exteraal acts merely, but in harmo- 
nising the functions • of the soul (Tr. 129 ; 443 C, D, E) ; righteous- 
ness and injustice are to the soul what health and disease are to tlje 
body (Tr. 130; 444 D); the former is the qualification of the just 
man (Tr. 158; 472 B); it is sought as a pattern (Tr. 158; 472 C) 
and ideal, for estimating that which most nearly approaches it, not as 
possible, any more than the painter’s ideal (Tr. 158 ; 472 0, B) ; it 
requires a long circuit to estimate it fully (Tr. 193 ;^504 O) ; there is 
one essential AVw which is greater tlian it (Tr. 198; 504 B), fiz., 
*' the g;ood,” by which the “just ” and all othef endowments are ren- 
dered useful (Tr. 193 ; 505 A) ; it is very important to make use of 
exact research in matters of the highest moment (T|*. 193; 604 E); 
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^btecxuaeas and injiisfcioe, with their tendency to happixien «r 
misery, are to be viewed in the examination of the several fcHrma 
polities and their embodiment in the individual (Tr. 234 ; 545 A) ; 
righteousness is involved in the question about poetic imitation 
(Tr. 298 ; 608 B) ; having stripped it of its rewards and esteem, 
and not complvated the argument with these, as Burner and Hesiod 
are said to have done (Tr. 39 to 42 ; 361 A, B ; 360 B ; 368 D), it is 
found to be absolutely best for the souh whether the man possesses 
the ring of Gyges and helmet of Pluton or not (Tr. 301 ; 611 B) ; we 
shall no longer grudge her her rewards from men and gods^ living 
and dying, and Socrates demands the interest of his Principal, where 
he allowed tlie just man to seem unjust, and the unjust man just, as 
matters immaterial to the controversy (Tr. 303; 612 0, D); righteous- 
ness does not lie hid from the gods (Tr. 303 ; 612 C, E) ; to the god- 
beloved all that they confer happens for the best, if no taint attaches 
from former transgressions (Tr. 303; 613 A); poverty, disease, and 
seeming ill all issue in certain good to the righteous, living or dead 
(Tr. 303 ; 613 A). Compare “ all things work together for good'* of 
Scripture. They are never neglected by the gods, whom they strive 
to resemble as much as possible (ib.) ; the unjust man is in the opj4)- 
site predicatK^ftit (Tr. 303 ; 613 B) ; let us now look at rewards on 
the human side from men (Tr. 303 ; 612 C ; 613 B) ; the just are 
fleet runners, who come in well at last, crowned, and carrying off the 
prize in all the afGsiirs of life (Tr. 304 ; 613 C) ; but the highest 
human honours are nothing to those in a future state (Tr. 304 ; 
614 A). The speaker now proceeds to narrate the fable of Er, who, 
while in a swoon, journeys to 4h© other world, and brings back an 
account of the fini^l judgment (Tr. 304 to 312 ; 614 B to 621 C) ; 
these final rewards depend on our accepting the doctrine of the soul’s 
immortality, our passing the river of Lethe unpolluted, and striving 
to look constantly upwards, with a view to the attainment of all 
good, as friends to ourselves and the gods, both here and hereafter. 
After this we shall, like victors bearing palms, be led round by 
assembled crowds of friends, and carry off the rewards of holy living, 
and there, in our thousand years’ journey, the narrator prays that we 
may fare well (Tr. 312 ; 621 C, D) ; teachers of righteousness are 
spoken of (Tr. iv. 468 ; Cleit. 407 B) ; if like virtue, 'it is to be 
taught (ib.) ; according to what is here said, it is the part of right- 
eousness to injure enemies and to do good to friends (Tr. 472; 410 A); 
Init this is agtfin denied, as it operates for the good of all (ib*) ; 
said by an objector to be praised without being known (Tr. 47fl; 
410 C). Plato has several times enforced the Christian precept cf 
doing good to enemies as well as friends. 
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Ring seal impressed on the tablet of the mind (Tr. i. 433; l^heest 
J93 C); ring of Oyges (Tr. ii. 38; Rep, 359 H, E; 360 A, B)j sup- 
position of two such*(ib.); also further application of the figure 
(Tt. 302 ; 612 B). 

Binging crockery, to see if it is sound (Tr. i. 415 ; Themt. 179 D) ; or 
metal (Tr. iv.^7 ; Phileb. 55 C). • , 

Bites, purifications, mysteries are disparaged by the side of moderation, 
righteousness, manliness, and wisdom, which are more effectiye as 
preparatives or purifiers. Ho who is uninitiated, and has not been 
perfectly complete in these, will indeed lie in the mud gulf in Hades. 
There are many rod bearers, but few inspired mystm (Tr. i. 68 ; 
Phfied. 69 B, C, D ; see also Tr. 320 ; 244 A, B, C, B, E ; Tr. v. 296 ; 
Laws, 815 A, B, C ; Tr. ii. 44, 45 ; Rep. 365 A ; 366 A). 

Rivals. See Summary, page 216. 

Roads, public, to be made and kept in good order (Tr. v. 206 ; Laws, 
761 A). 

Bobbers, will they hold together without justice among themselves? 
(Tr. ii. 29. 30 ; Rep. 351 C ; 352 C). 

Bock, oracular (Tr. i. 855 ; Pheedr. 275 B ; Tr. 22 ; Apol. 34 D ; Tr. ii. 

•233 ; Rep. 544 D). 

Bod bearers in the mysteries are many as comparel^ with the true 
worshippers (Tr. i. 68 ; Phaed. 69 0, D). 

Rulers, or guardians, are to have the power of judging about suits, so 
that no orje may acquire the property of another, or be deprived of his 
own (Tr. ii. 118 ; Rep. 433 E) ; they require exalted powers to dis- 
diarge their duties (Tr. 143 ; 459 C) ; they may employ falsehood for 
the benefit of the ruled (ib.) ; they vo to keep secret all their arrange- 
ments for the intercourse of the sexes (Tr. 144; 459 E) ; Kardcrraais 
Tuy dpxdtrrwyy the footing of rulers has to be redetailed (Tr. 191 ; 
502 E) ; they are to be fond of their states, exercised in pleasures and 
pains, tried, like gold in the fire (Tr. 191 ; 503 A) ; they are to be 
honoured, living and dead (ib.) ; they will accede to power in our 
model state as to a necessary duty, and as having higher views than 
merely to rule (Tr. 209 ; 520 E) ; they are to be rich, not in gold, but 
truly in the graces of life (Tr. 209, 100 ; 521 A ; 416 D, E) ; it is 
impossible for beggars and persons hungering after private advantage 
to accede to the helm of affairs, and to snatch thence the Good. Love 
of rule, pet se, is fatal to the man and to those he rules (ib.); those 
who do not love power are those who should attain it, not those who 
fight for it (Tr. 209; 521 B); mere stereotyped 'chai^ters, who%re 
destitute of the power of question and reply, to not to be masters 
over tmn (Tr. 224 ; 534 D) ; dialectics, and the studies which lead 
to A knowledge of Being and the Good, should be enfo|ced upon those 
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who are reliable, cottrageotiB, and well-formed (Tr. 225 ; 535 A); 
and on eoule well bom, severe in morals, quick at learning, who are 
more dismayed at study than at bodily toils (Tr. 225 ; 635 B) ; on 
those who have quick memories, are persevering, laborious, studious, 
and highly endowed, "while the want of these qualities has brought 
reproach on phtlosophy (Tr. 225; 585 0); the good* ruler is not one 
who loves bodily or mental labour exclusively (Tr. 226 ; 535 P) ; he 
must not be lame, bastard in respect of moderation, conrage, and 
magnanimity (Tr. 226 ; 536 A, B) ; if such as are not sound of limb 
and intellect are selected, reproach is heaped on philosophy (Tr. 226 ; 
636 B, C) ; rulers must compel the community and iudividuals to 
labour at philosophy, but when occasion demands, to toil in political 
labours as a necessary and not merely honourable duty, and to train 
up and rear others to fill their place (Tr. 230 ; 540 B) ; at death 
rulers are to be honoured with sacrifices, as daemons, or blessed and 
divine persons (Tr. 231 ,* 540 C) ; they may bo both male and female, 
and are, while in command, to have no private houses or property as 
guardians (Tr. 232 ; 543 B ; sre also Tr. 100 ; 416 C, P, E). 

Buling power is more ancient aiid honourable than that which is ruled, and 
the guiding power than that which is guided (Tr. vi. 16 ; Epin. 980 fi). 

Bural guardians are to have the care of things connected with agricul- 
ture (Tr. V, 208 ; Laws, 762 A). 


S. 

Sacrifices, unbloody. After touching the doctrine of development and 
of spontaneous generation, and asking whether there was a time in 
which animals did not devouj one anotlier, he alludes to the still 
extant practice of^human sacrifice, contrasted with a period when 
men abstained trom flesh as a thing unholy to be eaten, and as 
polluting the altars of the gods; and some lives, he says, were called 
Oiphic, by virtue of their employing only things without life (Tr. v. 
243; Laws, 782 B, C, D). 

Sailor is not such from the love of sailing, but for the wealth it pro- 
cures (Tr. i. 160 ; Gorg. 467 P) ; a sailor is not such because he sails 
in a ship, but because he understands his prol’ession (Tr. ii. 18; Bep. 
341 P) ; their loose, low-life habits (Tr. i. 319 ; Phssdr. 243 O). 

Same, that which is always so is uncreated. “ Things being thns, we 
must admit that there is one thing, or a unity possessing a p&Cr 
manent character, uncreated and indissoluble, that receives into 
itself no other nature from any quarter, nor is ever absorbed in any 
other, is invisible^ and in no other way perceivable by sense, and 
which intellect alone can cognise. There is, on the other hand, that 
which is liiMs named, resembling it, which is sensible, created, always 
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in aaetion, bom in dne place, perishing in another, appreci$ible only 
to sense and perception through the senses ; while there is a third 
existence, that of sp%ce, indissoluble, and furnishing a seat for all 
things generated, itself not an object of sense, but apprehended by a 
sort of pseudo reasoning, to which "we trust with effort, and which we 
look on as a sort of dreamy existence, asserting at the same time that 
whatever is pfbduoed must of necessity be wholly in some spot and 
occupy spaqe ” (Tr. ii. 358, 359 ; Tim. 52 A, B). 

Same and like are attributes of the divine (Tr. iii. 211 ; Statesm. 
269 E; 270 A). 

Sameness, is it characteristic of the existent? (Tr. iii. 154; Sophist, 
249 B) ; is allied to standing still (Tr. 154 ; 249 C) ; the soul s rela- 
tion to it (ib.) ; invariable as a characteristic of existence, but falls 
to the ground if nothing partakes of anything else (Tr. 158 ; 252 A). 

Satyrio drama (Tr. iii. 574 ; Symp. 222 D). 

Scandal has generally some foundation (Tr. i. 5 ; Apol. 19 C). 

Scattered to the winds in these few days (Tr. i. 38 ; Crito, 49 A). 

Scepticism as to the sours separate existence (Tr. i. 69 ; Phaed. 70 A. 

Beligion). 

Science or knowledge, is said to be like itself, or otherwise 

our argument would go for naught, while we ourselves are only saved 
on a plank of the shipwrecked reasoning (Tr. iv. 8 ; Phileb. 14 A) ; 
arts and right opinions hold the fourth place (Tr. 107 ; 66 C) ; 
science is either theory or practice (Tr. iii. 191 ; Statesm. 258 E) ; 
injunctory or critical (Tr. 194 ; 260 B, 0, D) ; science, when not the 
highest and best, is injurious (Tr. iv. 390 ; Alcib. II. 146 E) ; it im- 
proves oratory (Tr, i. 348 ; Pheedr. 269 B) ; false science distin- 
guished from true (Tr. 145 ; Gorg.^54 D, E) ; what it is, defined. 
Theodorus the mathematician teaches, and so Mo the arts of other 
artizans (Tr. 374 ; Tbesst. 146 D) ; this is not what we want to know, 
but what pure abstract science is in itself (Tr. 375 ; 146 E) ; is it the 
same as perception ? (Tr. 381, 424 ; 151 E ; 152 A ; 186 C, D) ; Js it 
trae opinion ? (Tr. 426 ; 187 C) ; it cannot exist without a perception 
of difference between things, and this implies memory (Tr, 73; 
Phsedo, 73 O) ; it does not look to the advantage of the stronger, 
but rather of iiie weaker (Tr. ii. 19 ; Bep. 342 C) ; is the great pre- 
server (Tr. i. 288 ; Protag. 857 A). 

Sea described as impassable and viscous where Atlantis subsided (Tr. ii. 
415; Oritias, 108 E). 

"" captain does not boast when he has landed* his passengers 
safely (Tr. i. 215; Gorg, 512 B), , 

— ports, their objeotionablenosB and advantageousness (Tr. v. 121 ; 
:Uws, 705 A, B). 

• 2 k 
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6e» sidmeai^ m vikiclx mm give tbemselyes up to lie trod oUt or to 
usage (Tr. i. 430 ; Tbeast. 191 A). 

Seel, to set one oe anything choice (Tr. iii. 19? ; Statesm. 258 0} ; ring 
seals (Tr. i 433; Thecet. 193 0). 

Sooond childhood (Tr. vi. 45 ; Axioch. 367 B), 

Secondary causes, ascent from them to a first cause (Tr. vu 18 ; Epinem. 
981 A) ; secondary functions of bodies, such as grdWth, decay, reso- 
lution and composition, and qualities such as hot, cold, light, heavy, 
hard, soft, &c., contrasted with those primary functions oi soul which 
are expressed by to will, to ponder, to watch anxiously, to oounsel, to 
think, to feel (Tr. v. 426 ; Laws, 897 A). 

Seeking truth insisted on (Tr. iii. 28 ; Meno. 86 B, 0). 

Seeming health of body and soul (Tr. i. 156 Gorg. 463 B ; 484 A) ; 
seeming to be wise, or thinking oneself wise (Tr. 7, 8 ; Apol. 21 0 ; 
21 E); those who seemed to have the highest reputation or to be 
somewhat said to be the most destitute of wisdom, and those of 
inferior reputation far more intelligent (Tr. 8 ; 22 A). 

Selection of breeding stock (Tr. v. 167 ; Laws, 735 E); selection 
rulers (Tr. ii. 224 ; Rep. 534 D, and following ; also Tr. 86 ; 404, 
and following, and elsewhere). c 

Self, conquest of, is the best of all conquests (Tr. v. 4 ; Laws, 628 E) » 
shall we not cause the man to come off victor in a struggle with his 
own passions, and by fighting against his customary habits, and 
gaining the mastery over them, thus to become complete in conrage, 
who otherwise would never be half himself on the side of virtue ? 
(Tr. 87 ; 647 D) ; self-murder highly reprehensible (Tr. 387 ; 878 O) ; 
self-interest or regai-d is the source of all a man’s faults (Tr, 180 ; 
731 E); if a man rules thd state as irresponsible, or only self 
amenable, he will '^tiever cherish the common good, but follow his 
own. His mortal nature will always impel him to avarice, and self- 
interest causing him to shun pain unreasonably will make him prefer 
personal ease to what is juster and better (Tr. 390 ; 875 A, ^ 0) ; 
pleasures, pains, and desires characterise us as human beings, and a 
man is not to play the deserter in the battle of life (Tr. 162 ; 782 B ; 
733 A) ; most persons are drawn to that which most lesemhles them- 
selves (Tr. 227 ; 773 B, C); self-knowledge declared to be difScnlt 
(Tr. iv. 358 ; Alcib. I. 129 A) ; the Delphic precept ** Know thl^lf 
(Tr, iv. 439 ; Hipparch. 229 B I Tr. i. 273 ; Protag. 843 B ; Tr. iv* 
128; Charm. 164 D; Tr. iv. 74; Phileb. 48 0; Tr. i, 304; Phm^. 
229 B ; Tr. 429 ; Rivals, 138 A). 

Sfrfsations unfelt (Tr vi. 160 ; Tim. Locr. 100 B). 

Benses, each of them only excite in us one kind of sentienoy (Tr* I* 
423 ,* The«et. 186 B) ; what is common to the sense perceptions is only 
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known by reflection and comparison, byreasomngand dednetion, and 
by repeated experience, both in men and beasts (Tr. 424 ; 186 0), 
whereas sentiency begins at birth (ib.) ; sensuous perception is not 
imowledge or science (Tr. 424 ; 186 D). Truth only got at by syllo- 
gistic deduction (ib.) ; the senses will not distinguish differences in 
large numbers or masses, only though^ (Tr. 436; ^195 £); do the 
senses Impart truth to men? (Tr. 63 ; Phsed. 65 B) ; what ground of 
exactness or distinctness have we elsewhere ? (ib.) ; can they recog- 

' nise the Good and Fair ? (Tr. 64 ; 66 D) ; can you touch magnitude, 
health, strength, or any real existence with your hands ? (ib.) ; do 
brain and senses eliminate thought ? (Tr. 102 ; 96 B) ; the intima- 
tions of the senses in many cases make no call on the intellect for 
their consideration, while in other cases the appeal is wholly to the 
intellect, where the senses are no true or sound test (Tr. ii. 210; 
Bep. 622 B) ; the opponent wrongly supposes that distant or shadowy 
objects are referred to (ib.) ; Socrates explains tliat where the sense 
impression is simple and does not call up a feeling of opposition, no 
aid is got from the intellect, but that this is called in when we con- 
ceive of it as one or many, or near or far off (Tr. 212, 213 ; 523 C ; 
fl24 E) ; a finger is merely a finger, whether little or middle or 
second, or thick or thin, or placed at the extremity or near at hand. 
The soul of the masses is not compelled to question the intellect us to 
what constitutes a finger (Tr. 212; 623 D); when, however, the 
relative conditions of size, distance, place, thickness and hardness are 
considered, does the sense faculty alone enable us to judge of these ? 
(Tr. 212 ; 523 E) ; the same faculty of sens© conveys the impression 
of these opposite states in the same Ivdy, and the intellect alone can 
decide whether they are one or two (Tr. 213, ^ 2 ; 524 A, B, 0, D ; 
523 E); to wliich of these claves do number and unity belong? (ib.) ; 
a visible unity or tangible unity cannot lead to essential existence 
any more than tlie bare sight or touch of a finger (Tr. 213 ; 624 D) ; 
reflection is called into play when two opposed impressions are place 
aide by side (Tr. 214 ; 524 E ; also Tr. 212 ; 523 0) ; it is thus, too, 
when we ask ourselves what absolute oneness is, leading us to con- 
template reality (ib.) ; vision exhibits objects as one or many, and 
computation has to do wholly with numlfer (Tr. 214 ; 525 A). 

Sensible qualities described (Tr. vi. 160; Tim. Locr. 100 B, D); touch 
the chief agent in determining them (ib.) ; what is recognised by its sen- 
sible properties is what is created and decays (Tr. ii. 332 ; Tim. 28. A). 

Sepul^res not to be sb large as to cumber the land tnd lessen tl» 
earth's productiveness (Tr. v. 528, 629; Laws, -968 D, E; 969 A). 

, the answer made by Themistooles to his carping objection 
Bep. 330 A). 
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Serpents, the charming of (Tr. it 35 ; Rep. 358 B). 

— and stones less divine than men (Tr. iv. 459 ; Minos, 319 A ; 

Tr. iii. 77 ; Euthyd. 291 B). • 

Serum the bloo^ bile, phlegm, tears, sweat (Tr. ii. 396 ; Tim. 
82 A). 

Servants and n^sters. He^who has never been a ^vant can never 
become a praiseworthy master. We must be servants to the laws, 
the service of the gods, and to our seniors (Tr. v. 210 ; Laws, 762 
D, E) ; a master or mistress should be up before his servants 
(Tr. 283 ; 808 A, B, C) ; change of servants’ names made arbitrarily 
as with us (Tr. iii. 284 ; Cratyl. 384 D). 

Service, divine, uses of; does it make the gods better? (Tr. t 472; 
Euthyp. 13 C); what are its effects? (Tr. 473, 474; 13 E; 14 0, 
D, E). 

Seven wise men of Greece (Tr. i. 273 ; Protag. 343 A). 

Sex and its instincts (Tr. v. 245 ; Laws, 783 A). 

Sexual gratification is the keenest and most maddening of the passions 
(Tr. ii. 85 ; Rep. 403 A). 

Shadows, to fight with (Tr. i. 4 ; Apol. 18 D). 

Shadow of an ass (Phsedr. 260 0) ; shadowy sketph (Tr. iii. 467 ; Paim. 
165 C ; Tr. i. 68 ; Phsed, 69 B ; Tr. ii. 44, 292 ; Rep. 365 C ; 602 1? ; 
Tr. ii. 414 ; Critias, 107 C). 

Shame exists with fear, not necessarily vice versd (Tr. i. 471 ; Euthyp. 
12 C). 

Shepherd’s pipe of reed (Tr. ii. 81 ; Rep. 399 D) ; Apollo’s instrument 
preferred to the pipe of Marsyas (Tr. 82 ; 399 E). 

Shifting one’s ground in a representation or argument (Tr. i. 840; 
Phasdr. 262 A, B) ^ ground said to shift from under a man (Tr, 469 ; 
Euthyp. 11 B); or like the statues *of Daedalus, arguments take to 
their heels (Tr. 470 ; 11 C, D). 

Ship before the gale (Tr. i, 268 ; Protag. 337 E ; Tr. vi. 103 ; Sisyph. 

389 C) ; too much sail to ships (Tr. v. 102 ; Laws, 691 0, D). 

Short speeches (Tr. iii. 237 ; Statesm. 286 E) ; short apothegms (Tr. i. 
273 ; Protag. 343 A, B ; see Arts. Gnomes, yv&Bi <rh.vr6v ) ; Bodies 
prefers short speeches (Tr. 264 ; Protag. 334 D, E) ; we need not at 
present value short speaking more than length, for it would be absurd 
to prefer the shorter and vile before the best (Tr. v. 408 ; Iawb, 
887 B). 

Sibyh named (Tr. i. 319 ; Phsedr. 244 B ; Tr. iv. 407 ; Theag. 124 E). 
S^k man is n<A allowed by his doctor to eat or drink what he pleases 
(Tr. i. 207; Gorg4.505 A). 

Side of the double of a square, what? (Tr, iii. 21 to 23; Meno, 82 B, 
0, D, E ; 83 A, B, 0 ; Tr. vL 102 ; Sisyph. 388 E). 
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Sl^t, its keenness (Tr. i. 327 ; Phsedr. 250 D) ; sight, in the abstract, 
as capable of self-seeing (Tr. iv. 132, 134 ; Charm. 167 0 ; 168 E ; 
Tr, 865 ; Alcib. I. 132 1>). Shak., “that most keen spirit of sense.” 

Similes are apt to mislead (Tr. iii. 126 ; Sophist, 231 A). 

Simonides, referred to (Tr. i. 269, 270, 272, 273 ; Protag. 339 A, B, C, 
D, E ; 340 B ; «42 A ; 343 0) ; translation from (T« 275 ; 345 C). 

Simplicity is content with truth, whether from oracular oak or rock 
(Tr. i. 355 ; Phesdr. 275 B) ; quotation from Homer (Odyss. xix. 163). 

Sin, its sources and remedies ; soul is the cause of good and evil, beauty 
and deformity, just and unjust. We will at least insist on two souls, 
one which acts as a benefactress, the other as a malignant principle 
(Tr. V. 426, 427 ; Laws, 896 E ; 897 B) ; is cured by suffering, both 
here and in Hades (Tr. i. 229 ; Gorg. .525 B) ,* but extreme sin is not 
curable, and its doom is of use as a warning (Tr. i. 230; 525.0). 

Sirens seated on the planetary spheres each utter a note of the chord, 
making the inaudible music of the spheres (Tr. ii. 307 ; Eep. 617 B) ; 
are accompanied by the Fates (Tr. 308 ; 617 C). 

— are spoken of not only as accompanying the motions of the 

spheres and singing as they roll in conjunction with the Fates, but 
as themselves charmed (Tr. ii. 308 ; Hep. 617 B, C), so as to prefer in 
the lower world to listen to the toealth of words and wisdom of Pluion 
(Tr. iii. 320 ; Cratyl. 403 D, E). We have here a very striking and 
characteristic instance of the way in which the etymologies of the 
Oratylus are made suggestive. Plato’s aim is clearly to make room 
for a pregnant thought rather than to play the mere grammarian. 
See Pluton. 

Sisters can oniy, in the system of communism, cohabit with brothers 
when this has been settled ^by lot or the orwcle (Tr. ii. 146; Rep. 
461 D). 

Sisyphus. See Summary, page 243. 

Sketches in pencil viewed one and similar by those who stand at a 
distance (Tr. iii. 467 ; Farm. 165 C). 

Skill without teaching (Tr. iv. 1.57 ; Laches, 185 E). 

Skilled persons only command a hearing (Tr. i. 248 ; Protag. 319 C). 

Skin deep only and trifling (Tr. i. 191 ; Gorg. 492 C). 

Slaves and slavery. We should acquire slaves as good and well-disposed 
as possible, for many slaves being better than some brothers and 
•one, have proved the salvation of their masters, their possessions, 
and tlieir whole families. On the other hand, it h^js been said that 
nothing is sound in the soul of a slave, and that no confidence shAild 
be reposed in them — * 

*•' Wide seeing Zeu8 has stripped of half their mind 
The men to slavery’s hbpeless lot consigned ” ^ 
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(Tr, V. 233 ; lAWfly 776 D, E ; 777 A) ; relations of mafiter and aUva 
" (Tr. 284 ; 777 B) ; provisions about them j[Tr. 235 ; 111 D, E) ; WO 
iure not to play or trifle with them (Tr. 235*; 778 A) ; punishment of 
slaves (Tr. 378 ; 868 B) ; where a slave is killed or wronged by 
another (Tr. 385 ; 872 C) ; rules respecting the purchase of slaves 
when unsound (Tr. 461 ; 916 A) ; but no warranty is to be given to 
a physician or gymnast, who can judge for themselves (Tr. 401 ; 
916 B). 

Bleep of death, without dreams, a great gain, particularly to the bad 
man (Tr. i. 28 ; Apol. 40 C, D, E). 

Snares, to escape all, not easy, a proverb (Tr. iii. 126 ; Sophist, 231 0). 

Society, its antiquity and slow growth (Tr. v. 81 ; Laws, 677 E) ; 
originally there was an infinite solitude and land unbounded. Few 
were the earth’s inhabitants ; simple in character, without artificial 
wants, or any temptations to injustice, they were religious, unsus- 
pecting, artless, and brave, without written laws (Tr. 84 ; 679 E ; 
Tr. 84 ; 680 A, and following). 

Socrates, a spiritualist by aid of his daemon, which put him on a par in 
tfiis respect with the most approved modem thaumaturgists (Tr. jv. 
412 ; Theag. 128 D) ; fatal examples of not listening to his wam^ 
ings were Charmides, son of Glaucus, Timarchus, brother of Oleito- 
marchus, the destruction of the army in Sicily, Samnio (Tr. 413 to 
416 ; 128 E to 131 A) ; spoken of as a corrupter of youth, and indicted, 
therefor (Tr. i. 458; Eutliyp. 2 0); injuring Socrates is a violence 
done to the city in its very vitals, at the heart and core (Tr. 459 ; 
3 A) ; charged with being a maker of gods (Tr. 459 ; 3 B), and a 
despiser of the old (ib.) ; his dsemon (ib.) ; the Athenians will 
pardon his wisdom but not his teacjiing, though he does not regard 
being made a laughing-stock (Tr. 459 ; 3 C) ; teaches without fee 
indiscriminately. This impeachment is more than a laughing matter, 
and may tax the foresight of the prophets (Tr. 460 ; 3 D) ; specimeuB 
of his humour (Tr. 474 to 476 ; 14 C, D ; 15 E) ; of his irony (Tr. iv. 
407, 408; Theag. 125 A, D); will prove a cleverer artist than 
Da&dalus (Tr. i. 470 ; Euthyp. 11 D) ; he declares that he knows 
most of the science of love matters (Tr. iv. 412 ; Theag. 128 A); his 
detection of Phsedrus with the speech of Lysias in his pocket, primed 
for reciting it (Tr. i. 303 ; Phsedr. 228 E) ; allusion to his ignorance 
of the country and preference for a town life (Tr. 304, 805 ; 280 B, 
D) ; his ina^ntion (Tr. 808 ; 234 D) ; his pretended ignorance^ 
being like a vase filled from other fountains than his own (Tr. 810 ; 
235 D; so Tr. iv. 412 ; Theag. 128 A) ; his want of volubility (Tr. i 
813 ; Phsedr. 238 0) ; his recantation of what he has said derogatory of 
Lore (Tr, 3\8 ; 243 A) ; his desire to view all sides of a question ( 





fibber irony (Tr. iii 11; Mrao, 76 B); uelf^iepreoiatioii (ib,); 

. flUPt^nary habits (Tr. 18 ; 80 B ; Tr. i. .304t ; Phadr. 230 B) ; coin- 
themdaiion of bis iooiIlI influence, and the charm of his conversation 
(Tr, iv. 412 ; Theag. 128 C) ; furtber praise of him (Tr. iv. 150, 162 ; 
Ijaoli. 181 B; 189 B); the justest man of his time (Tr. 500; Epist. 
vii. 324 E) ; g^iso of a consistent life like his in ail its harmony and 
Doric simplicity (Tr/l61 ; Lach. 188 C, D); Socrates is charged 
with mincing arguments (Tr. 251 ; Hipp. Maj. 300 E) ; with pro* 
duclng sawdust and clippings (Tr. 258; 304 A, B); weaving webs' 
of Words and handling matters piecemeal (Tr. 272 ; Hipp, Min. 
869 C) ; his alleged indecision and bewilderment (Tr. 283 ; 376 0) ; 
ditto, and his exposure of himself to the mud pel tings of such wise 
men as the sophists (Tr. 258 ; Hipp. Maj. 804 C, D) ; at times he 
seems to change places with the sophists (Tr. 253 ; 302 A) ; as also 
in that paradox about the good man doing evil voluntarily, and the 
evil man involuntarily (Tr. 283; Hipp. -Min. 376 A, B) ; character- 
istic specimens of the Socratic dialogue (Tr. 455, 456 ; Minos, 316 D, 
E ; 317 D, E) ; Socrates declares that ho does not object to be 
refuted (Tr. i. 149 ; Gorg. 457 E) ; bis pleasant irony against Polus 
* (Tr. 153 ; 461 O, D) ; apologises for prosing (Tr. 158 ; 465 E) ; 
humorously spoken of as having come from Foxiand (Tr. 194 ; 
495 D) ; he is reproached for not taking part in politics (Tr, 218 ; 
515 A) ; his prophetic insight into character (Tr. 369 ; Tliemt. 142 0) ; 
the snubness of his nose and protrusion of his eyes (Tr. 371 ; 14.3 E); 
he makes men doubt (Tr. 377 ; 149 A) ; he is not allowed to beget 
wisdom himself, but only to deliver others (Tr. 379; 150 D); his*' 
method enables the ignorant to conceive and bring forth, but not to 
learn from himself directly (ib.) ; he describe his hesitation, as to 
whether there is anything which is one and the same in relation to 
all the individuals of a class, or whether such classes or special types 
exist (Tr. iii. 407 ; Farm. 130 A) ; he cautions His opponent to note 
whether these abstract ideas do not exist wholly in the mind, and 
nowhere else (Tr. 412 ; 132 C) ; his irony toward^ Hermogenes (Tr. 
284 ; Cratyl. 384 B) ; his great poverty (Tr. ii. 14 ; Rep. 338 B) ; the 
charm of his discourse (Tr. iv. 467 ; Cleit 407 A ; Tr. 412; Theag. 
128 O) ; said to, be of great use to one who needs encouragement, but 
ah obstacle to one who l^as received it (Tr. 474 ; Oleit. 410 E) ; he 
plays the sophist (see Grote, vol. i. 394, on Hipp. Min.) ; the effects 
of public prejudice against Socrates (Tr. i, 4; Apol, 18 B, C); said 
4o be wise, and to ponder things under the earth, *and to makathe 
yrorfeO appear the better reason (Tr. 9 ; ib. ; *28 D) ; his supposed 
a'^^eism (ib.) ; a man must be a comic poet, like Aristophanes, to 
know and be able to pronounce certain charges (Tr. 4 ; 18 D) ; he is 
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ftoonsed by Aristophanes of 'walking the air, and of other uninielli^ * 
giMe fcx^eries (Tr, 5; 19 C); this charge is denied (Tr* 6; 19 SI); 

takes no fees (ib.) ; most soandal said to have a basis (Tr. 5 ; 
19 C); he is hated because he showed others to be unwise (Tr, 7; 
21 C), or that they pretended to be what they were not, while he in 
a similar case acknowledged his ignorance (ib.) ; hf may not be as 
wise as the artizans, but he prefers his own state of mind to theirs 
(Tr. 8 ; 22 D) ; Socrates a model of just self-estimate (Tr. 9 ; 23 A) ; 

' he seeks tlie wise man in concert with deity (Tr. 9 ; 23 B) ; his 
infinite poverty as a consequence (ib. ; Tr. 18 ; 31 B ; Tr. ii. 14 ; 
Rep. 338 B); mania of the young men for imitating Socrates (Tr.i. 9; 
23 C) ; abuse of Socrates (Tr. 9 ; 23 D) ; false charges against him 
(Tr. 10 ; 23 E) ; he does not corrupt the young, or, if he does, he 
does so unwittingly (Tr. 12; 26 A); false imputations of Meletus 
continued (Tr. 13;^ 26 D); he is accused of saying that the son 
is a stone, and that the moon is made of earth (Tr. 13; 26 D); 
in reply, it is declared that a belief of daemons, as children of 
the gods, is not atheism (Tr. 14 ; 27 D ; 27 E) ; he will pro- 
bably die a victim of envy (Tr. 15; 28 A); he prefers duty to 
avoiding death or danger in war, or disobeying tJie gods (Tr. 16; 
28 E ; 29 A) ; he makes a noble declaration of his obligation 
and resolve to obey God rather than man (Tr. 17 ; 29 0, B, E) J 
he declares that neither Anytus nor Meletus can hurt him (Tr. 18 » , 
30 O, D) ; he says lie is more anxious for his accusers than 
for himself, lest they should despise God’s gift (ib.) ; described as a 
# horse or gad fiy, to rouse the Athenians out of lethargy (Tr. 18 ; 
30 E) ; he acts unlike other mep, for no profit, and ne^jlects his per- 
sonal interests (Tr. J8 ; 31 B), in not taking fees (ib.) ; allusion to 
his dsBmon (Tr. 19 ; 31 D), which always stops him when about to 
do anytliing (ib.) ; his cause is espoused by the uncorrupt in momls, 
not by the flagitious (Tr. 21 ; 34 A, B) ; the difference between him 
and other men (Tr. 22 ; 35 A) ; he wisl.es not to persuade, but to 
convince his judges (Tr. 23 ; 35 C, D) ; his orthodoxy (Tr. 23 : 
85 D) ; he asks what desert belongs to him f<*r abstaining from all 
intrigues? (Tr. 24 ; 36 B), and claims a residence in the Prytaneum, 
as a public pensioner (Tr. 24 ; 36 D) ; were he to keep silent, it 
would be to disobey the gods (Tr. 25 ; 37 E) ; he declines expedients 
for shunning deatli (I’r. 26 ; 38 E ; Tr. 26 ; 39 A, B) ; he predicts 
retributive vengeance on his accusers (Tr. 27 ; . 39 C), and prays Ibat 
country wilf punish his sons if they do not walk in his steps (Tr. 
29; 41 E); Socratee describes himself as a ffeUow-servant of the 
singing swans (Tr. 89 ; Phsed. 85 B) ; he opposes the materiaJfetlc 
, theory of the sours nature (Tr. 102 ; 96 A, B), alleges his fondness 
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tit natural philosophy and history (Tr. 102 ; 06 A) ; accepts Anioba^ ^ 
goras B principle, that mind has disposed all things (Tr. 108, 104 ; 
07 O, D, E ; 98 ; but objects to his inconsistency in his maie^ ' 

rialtstio way of woiking it out (Tr. 104 ; 9S C, D) ; he declares how he 
wishes to buried, or rather expresses his indifference when aSfeed . 
how (Tr. 124^ 115 O); thinks tlie question a laughable one, seeing 
that when the soul is flei^ the man no more remains (Tr. 125 ; 115 
D, E). His praise of the courtesy and gentleness of his executioner 
{T^. 125 ; 116 D) ; he reproaches liis friends for weeping like women 
(Tr. 127 ; 117 P) ; he is said to have been the most just and pre-emi- 
nently the wisest of men (Tr. 127 ; 118 A. Comp. Tr. iv. 500 ; Epist. 
vii. 324 E)r Like Lord Brougham in youth, could outdo all drinkers 
by strength of head (Tr. iii. 482, 559. 570, 575 ; Symp. 176 0 ; 214 A ; 
219 E ; 220 A ; 223 A, B, C) ; he professes to be versed in nothing 
but love (Tr. 485; 177 E. Comp. Tr. iv. 412; Theag. 128 A); be 
recalls this boast after Agathon’s eulogium (Tr. iii 525 ; Symp. 198 
D) ; he puns on the names of Gorgias and Gorgo (Tr. 525 ; 198 C) ; 
Socrates objects to the want of truth in Agathon's eulogium of love 
(Tr. 526; Symp. 198 E); his initiation into the erotics of soul (Tr. 
549; 210 A); but not into the deepest mysteries (ib.); ’he is the 
conqueior of all men in discourse (Tr. 558; 213 E); like the figures 
of Silenus and the Satyrs, which open and show a deity within 
(Tr. 561 ; 215 B) ; he is like ^larsyas, a good flautist, not by means 
of a pipe, but words (Tr. 561 ; 215 C); he throws other orators into 
the shade (ib, ; Tr, 562 ; 215 D, E; 216 A); he is more powerful as 
a speaker than Pericles (Tr. 563 ; 216 B) ; he is a Silenus in ex- 
ternals^ but inwardly filled with* wondrous moderation (Tr. 563 ; 
2161)); he despises beautj^ and riches, bu^ in divine, golden, and 
glorious within (Tr. 564 ; 216 E) ; he is tempted by Aleibiodes 
(Tr. 565 to 568 ; 217 A, B, 0, D. E; 218 A, B, C, P); his reply 
(Tr. 568 ; 218 D, E) ; he despises and scoffs at the tempter’s beauty 
(Tr. 569 ; 219 C) ; his admimble purity (ib.) ; ho is more invulnerable 
to money than Ajax to steel (Tr, 570 ; 219 E) ; goes on the expedition' 
to Potidsea, and surpasses all in endurance (ib.) ; though he cares 
not for drinking, he can outdrink all others without being intoxicated 
(Tr. 570 : 220 A) ; he is able to endure all weathers without extra 
clothing (Tr. 570 ; 220 B); his absence of mind (Tr. 571 ; 220 C, D); 
his deserving the prize of courage, and refusing it (Tr. 671 ; 220 E) ; 
his valour in the retreat from Helium (Tr. 672 ; 2J1,A, B); he rises 
far beyond all other men of the olden time save the Silenuse# ^d • 
Satyrs (Tr. 573 ; 221 D) ; his remarkable E({)eeches, Bieir outward 
Hmnnerism but divine inner sense (Tr. 578 ; 221 E ; 222 A) ; main- 
taias that the qualifications for a wri^ of comedy ye the same with ^ 
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those of ^e ta»gic writer (Tr. 576 ; 223 B) ; compare ihe opporite 
itatexnezit (Tr. ii. 75 ; Eep. 3^ E ; 395 A). Socrates, at the end of 
the drinking bout, is left last of the companj^ none the worse for his 
oompotations (Tr. iii* 676 ; Symp. 223 D) ; his similes of smiths, 
tanners, shoemakers are laughable to those only who do not look to 
the sense underiying them (Tr. 673 ; Symp. 221 E ; /i22 A ; me also 
Tr. i. 189, 193 ; Gorg. 491 A, B, C ; 494 B, C, where this mannerism 
- is touched on). 

Soeratic dialogue well described by Adimantus as not easily admitting 
reply when the cumulative effect of the gradual admissions is brought 
out. The effect is likened to that of a skilful dice player or draught 
or backgammon player shutting his opponent out of the board (Tr. ii. 
173 ; Eep. 487 B, C, D. See examples, Tr. iv. 455, 457 ; Minos, 816 
D, E ; 317 D, E). 

Soil spoken of as overcoming the goodness of the seed, and causing it to 
degenerate. This is figuratively applied to philosophy overcome by 
the rankness of the soil (Tr. ii. 184 ; Rep. 497 B). 

Soldiers are auxiliaries (Tr. ii. 151 ; Eep. 466 A). 

who leave the ranks or fling away their arms are to be degraded 

to the artizan class, and those who fall alive into the hands of the 
enemy must be loft to their fate (Tr. ii. 153 ; Eep. 468 A) ; brave and' 
victorious ones are to receive the right hand of fellowship and to kiss 
whom they please (Tr. 153; 468 B); more free intercourse with 
women, for the propagation of children, is to be allowed to these 
(Tr. 153 ; 468 C) ; Homer confers this distinction wlien he honours 
bravery (Tr. 154 ; 468 E) ; those who die fighting he makes “ the 
golden race” (ib.); they are to* be treated ns divine and inspired 
persons (Tr. 154 ; 469 A) ; their sepulctu-es are to be honoured (Tr, 

. 154 ; 469 B) ; Greek soldiers not to enslave Gfeeks, nor to allow 
others to do so (ib.) ; no Greek should be made a slave, nor should 
corpses be despoiled of armour, the doing which has led to many a 
defeat (Tr. 155 ; 469 C, B) ; to do so is to act like the dog who snarls 
at the stone thrown at him (Tr. 155 ; 469 E). 

Solids, geometrical, described (Tr. vi. 157, 158 ; Tim. Leer. 98 A, B, 
C,D). 

Solon grows old, always learning much (Tr. iv. 422 ; Eivals, 133 0). 
S0I*BI8T. See Summary, page 139. 

Sf^thiats are fond of fees (Tr. i. 256, 279, 239, 240 ; Protag. B ; 
349 A ; 310 E; 311 B, 0, B, E) ; are dangerous teachers (I^. 240 to 
ME ; $12 C; 313 A, B, 0) ; are not easily seen through (ib.); claim 
, ^ be peieons who ihake dever speakers (Tr. 241 ; 312 B, £) ; aie 
bawkers (Tr. 242 ; 813 B) ; stand cut for fees, and are expensive 
iv. 4C^ ; ^eag. 122 A, C, B) ; Prodious, Polns, and Gorgiaa are 
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re<K»nmended by Bocrateft (Tr. 412; 128 A); sophists are not so 
much mad as those who fee them (Tr. iii 36 ; Meno. 92 A, B) ; deserre 
to be banished (lb./; a harsh judgment is pronounced upon them by 
Anytus (Tr. 35, 37 ; 91 C ; 92 A, B, E) ; sophists are often con- 
founded with rlietoricians (Tr. i. 15ff ; Gorg. 465 C) ; described as 
coming to jpggerheads with one another (Tr. 3fi4 ; Theset. 154 D) ; 
as making proof of each other’s skill (ib.) ; different clakses sometimes 
included under the name (Tr. iii. lOG ; Sophist, 218 C) ; they are 
compared to fishermen (Tr. 112; 222 C); to hunters of men (ib.); 
quality of the sophist set forth (Tr. 113, 115, 118; 223 B; 224 D; 
226 A) ; he is a mottled beast, not to bo caught with the left hand — 
catch a weasel asleep” (Tr. 118, 132; 226 A; 235 B); a sixth 
explanation of sophistry makes it a vain opinionatiVeness, and this is 
declared to be noble (Tr. 126 ; 231 B) ; is marvellously effective in 
making young men who know nothing self-conceited (Tr. 129; 
233 B) ; it possesses not true science,* but only a presumption (Tr. 
129 ; 233 C) ; the sophist makes God and the universe in a twink- 
ling, and sells them for a trumpery coin (Tr. 130; 234 A); his 
omniscience a jest (ib.) ; the ai-t of tlie sophist is word-painting, and 
a cajoling through distance, so as to produce the impression that the ' 
sophist is a universal paragon of wisdom (Tr. 131 ; 234 C) ; he is a 
juggler and mimic (Tr. 132 ; 235 A) ; is different from the philoso- 
pher (Tr. 161 ; 253 E) ; he skulks into the darkness of the non- 
existent, and is bard to find jn the gloom (Tr. 161 ; 254 A) ; he is of 
two kinds, one long-winded, in public rather demagogue than poli- 
tician, the other wise, and by short dialogue confuting his opponent, 
and making him contradict himself (Tr. 185 ; 268 B); not absolutely 
wise (Tr. 186 j 268 C) ; b^^t the real sophist aims to imitate the con- 
troversial ironical part of what belongs to opinion, and is a manufac- 
turer of images neitlier human nor divine (Tr. 186 ; 268 D); do not 
the sophists make victims of the young men? and are not the 
Athenians the greatest of all sophists in the tumultuous praise and 
blame they confer in camp, Eoclesia, law-court, and theatre? (Tr. ii. 
178; Bep. 492 B, 0); all sophists think they must teach what is 
popular, study the great monster public, and call things good or evil 
or necesseiry just as the beast requires or wishes them to do (Tr. 179, 
180 ; 493 A, B, C) ; they are the cause of the discredit of philosophy 
with the masses (Tr. 188; 500 B): Humorous references are made 
throughout the dialogue of that name to the |ubtle subterfuges, 
i^ifts, and evasions of the sophist, his lurkings in the darkdbss of 
nonentity, and his retiring within a fresh {fklisade, which he throws 
up as fast as the eHMinte is in the hands of the enemy (Tr. iii. 178 ; 
B<3^h. 261 B). The name of sophist is asso^iat^ with quack and 
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drag pompciind^ (Tr. 584 ; Symp. 208 A, B, C) ; again, with that of 
^uack and impostor (Tr. 141 ; Sophist, 241 P). 

So|diistiy, a nobler species of, is the art of confutation (Tr. iii. 126; 
Soph. 231 B, 0) ; is said to subvert itself (Tr. 70 ; Euthyd. 286 O). 

Sophocles, his reply to tlje question, liow it fared with him in old ago 
(Tr. ii, 4 ; Bep. 820 0) ; a passage of his is attributed to Euripides 
(Tr. iv. 407 ; Theag. 125 B ; see Tr. ii. 258 ; Rep. 568 A, B) ; alluded 
to (Tr. i. 347 ; Ph»dr. 268 C, D). 

Soul is the oldest of tilings, and divinest (Tr. v. 543 ; Laws, 966 B) ; 
has b^n the entire dispoter, in the shape of mind (Tr. 544 ; 967 B); 
it cares for the whole universe (Tr. 427 ; 897 C) ; is intensely bril- 
liant and blinding to look on (Tr. 428 ; 897 D) ; we do not see the 
soul of the sun (Tr. 430 ; 898 D) ; if the objector cannot disprove 
tlie existence of soul as a first principle, he roust concede that of the 
gods and their superintending providence (Tr. 432 ,* 899 C) ; is next 
after God, is the c.^use of gdod and evil, of beauty and deformity, the 
just and unjust, and disixibes the heavens (Tr. 426 ; 896 D, E) ; is at 
least two in number (ib.) ; tlie soul, according as it participates in 
virtue or vice, shifts its residence to an appropriate abode (Tr. 443 ; 
904 D); leads everything in heaven, earth, and sea by it^ own 
motions (Tr. 426 ; Laws, 896 E ; 897 A) ; to which we give the 
names to will, to reflect, to ponder, to resolve, to think rightly or 
wrongly, to rejoice, grieve, confide, fear, hate, love (ib.) ; and gives 
rise to a second series, that of augmentation, decay, separation, com- 
poxmdiug, heat, cold, weight, levity, haH, soft, white, black, sour, 
sweet, bitter, and all which tlie soul, as a god, in conjunction with 
divine reason, effects rightly, or wrongly, when it is conjoined with 
ayola (Tr. 427, 428 ; 8P7 B, D). I^t us^not make answer as though 
looking full at the sun, and thus blinding ourselves with its mid-day 
beams, and bringing on darkness by excess of liglit, since we are 
never likely to see or know mind sufficienily with our mortal eyes, but 
let us look at the reflection only of that brilliant nature (Tr. 428 ; 
897 D, E) ; is the most divine possession to a man after that of the 
gods (Tr. 153 ; 726 A) ; we must reverence it after them (Tr. 154 ; 
727 A, B) ; soul is more noble than body (Tr. 1.54 ; 727 E) ; to love 
gold or disobey the legislator is to dishonour and disgrace the soul 
(Tr. 154 ; 728 A, B) ; the soul unveiled is alone able to know the 
vevil and the good (Tr. iv. 397; Alcib. II. 150 D); can we speak of 
suiything more ^ivine ? (Tr. 366 ; Alcib. I. 133 C) ; soul spoken of ais 
weK grown (Tr. 115 ; Charm. 154 D, E); the soul is the source of 
l«)dily evils and blesAngs (Tr. 117 ; 156 E) ; soul is of two or three 
kinds, mortal and immortal (Tr. ii. 380 ; Tim. 69 B) ; is created, one 
part reasonabl^p, the other mindless, partaking either the nature of 
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tmohangeable or the mtitable (Tr. Ti. 159 ; Tim. Loot. 99 D, JB) ; 
distributed in the head, thorax, and below the midriff (ib.) ; is too 
large for the body,(ior too little (Tr. ii. 403, 404 ; Tim. 87 0 ; 88 A) ; 
preparation is necessary to soul (Tr. 406 ; "89 E) ; is more ancient 
thsm body (Tr. vi. 15; Epin. 980 D) ; sours diviniiy and immor- 
tality (Tr. 51, 52 ; Axioch. 370 B, C, D); immortality and activity 
(Tr. i. 321 ;'*Ph8edr. 245 B, O, D ; Tr. iii. 28 ; Meno. 86 B) ; is self- 
moving (Tr. i. 321 ; Phtedr. 245 B, C, D) ; description of it (Tr. 322 ; 
246 A ) ; its threefold nature, as two horses and charioteer (ib. ; also, 
Tr. 330; 253 D ; see Tr. vi. 159; Tim. Locr. 99 D, E); its career in 
space (Tr. i. 322 ; Phsedr. 246 A) ; its beatific visions in heaven in an 
antecedent state (Tr. 322, 326, 333 ; 246 A ; 250 B ; 2^ D, E) ; its 
absolute science (Tr. 323 ; 247 D) ; place of doom (Tr. 325 ; 249 A), 
and of bliss (ib.) ; its entrance into a mortal body (Tr. 325 ; 249 A), 
and mode of perception (ib.) ; its remembrance of the past (ib.) ; its 
prophetic power (Tr. 317 ; 242 C) ; is invisible (Tr. 327 ; 250 B) ; 
its instruction is priceless (Tr. 316 ; *241 C) ; this immortality is 
further insisted on (Tr. iii. 19, 20, 28 ; Meno. 81 A, B, C; 86 B) ; it 
is born emd dies, but does not perish (ib.) ; has se^ things in a prior 
state, and in Hades (Tr. 20 ; 81 D, E) ; soul is like a book (Tr. iv. 
58 ; Phileb. 38 E) ; is superior to the body and its wants (Tr. 462 ; 
Minos, 321 0 ; Tr. i. 241 ; Protag. 313 A, B, C) ; is eternal (Tr. iii. 
276 ; Statesm. 309 C) ; the soul, as the president over the body, pre- 
vents the weighing all things by pleasure (Tr. i. 157; Gorg. 465 D); 
soul spoken of as made of gold, and requiring a touchstone (Tr. 184; 
486 D) ; when it is unjust or unholy it is to be restrained, and not 
left to the mercy of its lusts, and .the chastisement of it is better than 
intemperance (Tr. 207 ; 505 B) ; when diseased, renders the man 
unfit to live (Tr. 215 ; 5T2 A) ; is of far higher value than body 
(ib.) ; loses, when dead, none of the characteristics which it had in 
life (Tr. 229 ; 524 D) ; description of a soul stained, perjured, and 
^contorted by insolence and luxury, and doomed to drain the last 
dregs of suffering (Tr. 229 ; 525 A) ; it can only enjoy wholesome 
food when convicted of not kbowing what it pretends to know, and 
being put to the blush (Tr. iii. 125 ; Sophist, 230 C, D) ; is of more 
value than the body (Tr. i. 17 ; Apol. 80 A, B. • Compare above, 
^ Tr, 215 ; Gorg. 512 A). Some have discredited its immoriality and 
separate existence (Tr. 69 ; Pheed. 70 A), and say that it perishes, 
like smoke, at death, and is no longer anywhere (ib.). The soul, or 
said by Plato to be so called in Greek fibm <^d, or 

refreshment, because without breathing, cooiing, and refreshing, the 
body pines (Tr. iii. 313; Oratyl. 899 E); and another explanation is 
suggested from possessing or sustaining nature (Tr. 314 ; 
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400 A, ! the sepemte existence of the sonl is vcmched £i»r, first by 
tieditioii, and the law that the living spring from the dead (Tr, i, 00 ; 
Hand. 70 C, B) ; exposition of this law of mutual prodnction between 
opposites (Tr. 70 ; 70 E ; 71 B, C) ; so it is between life and death, 
of which we know that the latter is a truth, and nature’s integrity 
requires that life^ should spring from it (Tr. 71; 71 B; 72 A); 
statement of the doctrine of the soul's pre>cxistenoe, all learning 
being, in fact, jreniiniscence (Tr. 72 ; 72 E) ; it was immortal b^ore 
it became mortal (ib.); the proof of this is to be found in the souls 
possession of right notions and science, and its ability to reason upon 
diagrams (Tr. i. 73 ; 73 A, B); all science implies memory (Tr. 78; 
78 O) ; our abstract ideas of the good and beautiful point to the fact 
that they were possessed before or at birth (Tr. 74 to 78; 74 A 
to 76 D) ; f.6., they are prenate, innate, or connate, but real, and 
therefore the soul has pre-existed (Tr. 78 ; 77 A) ; this pre-existence, 
however, is no guarantee that it will continue to exist in the future 
(Tr. 79 ; 77 B); the disputant falls back on the principle of con- 
trariety for his proof that it will (Tr. 79 ; 77 O, B) ; is tlje soul a 
thing fit to be dissipated ? (Tr. 80 ; 78 B) ; is not aptness for dissolu- 
timi the property of a compound body which can be separated into * 
parts ? (Tr. 80 ; 78 C ) ; simplicity is a pledge of permanency (Tr. 80 ; 
78 B) ; j30ul is more allied to what is unseen (Tr. 82 ; 79 0) ; its 
flight to the pure and always existent and continuous is insisted on, 
and its keeping to the one standard of wisdom (ib.) ; the person of 
dullest comprehension admits this alliance with the permanent (Tr. 
82 ; 79 E); the soul resembles a divine and ruling principle (Tr. 82 ; 
80 A) ; that which is immortal, ^intelligent, indissoluble, and con- 
stantly the same (Tr. 83 ; 80 B) ;*it is wholly indestructible (Tr. 88 ; 
80 B, 0) ; if even the body does not irfetantly decay at death, how 
much more shall the pure uuseen soul, which is present witii deity, 
not decay or be blown to the winds? (Tr. 83; 80 B); nor drag with 
it the body ? (Tr. 83 ; 80 E) ; the soul, freed from errors, folly, and 
fierce passions, will pass its time among the gods (Tr. 84 ; 81 A) ; it 
cannot be pure while cajoled by the body, and thinking that the 
material only is true (Tr. 84 ; 81 B) ; being enveloped by the corpo- 
real, it is apt to grow one with it, through continual familiarity, and 
thus becomes ponderous, earthy, visible, and is dragged down to a 
visible place (Tr. 84 ; 81 0, B) ; it flits about graveyards and monu- 
ments, where such sl^owy soul spectres are sometimes seen, having 
visi^ forms, bemuse not perfectly released from matter (ib.) ; such 
are not the souls of good but of bad men (ib.); the soul of the 
glutton seeks the body of an ass, that of the tj^nt the body of a 
wdf or hawk (Tr. 85 ; 81 E) ; souls not thoroughly philosophic, yet 
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popalmr and |K>Utical TiHue, would afistimo the fihefO of 
Of ftots (Tf . 86 ; 8^ £) ; the wofst evil that can affliot the is 
to Relieve that the^passioos and emotions which oocupf it are the 
matters most deserring its regard (Tr. 86 ; 83 C) ; it is nailed to the 
body by pain and pleasure (JV. 87 ; 83 D) ; it seeks another body at 
dissolntion, and is disinherited of its participation of essence (ib.) ; 
weaving the* web of Penelope (Tr. 87 ; 84 A), at contemplates the 
true Slid divine, and not opinion (ib.) ; reference again made to its 
being dissipated by the winds (Tr. 87 ; 84 B) ; since harmony 
perishes when the lyre is brtiken or its chords cut, why should not 
the soul? (Tr. 90; 86 A, B); analogy of the case with that of sonl 
and body (ib. ; Tr. 90 ; 86 C) ; it may wear out many bodies, as the 
weaver does garments (Tr. 91 ; 87 C, B) ; this will not prove its 
immortality, according to the objector (Tr. 91 ; 87 E) ; though strong 
and lasting, it may undergo many births, but still wear out at last 
(Tr. 92 ; 88 A) ; what becomes of it is not within the reach of obser- 
vation, and there is ground for fearing that it may perish (Tr. 92 ; 
88 B) ; but, it is replied, the soul is more than harmony, because it 
precedes the body, because it is never in opposition with itself, 
imiike harmony, and because, instead of being a sequence, it takes the 
lead (Tr. 96 to 100 ; 92 A, B, C, D ; 93 A, B ; 94 B, O, E) ; the soul 
having pre-existed, its entrance into the body is the beginning of 
death, if it really ever dies (Tr. 101 ; 95 A, 0, D). The soul’s immor- 
tality is demonstrated by the existence of the absolutely beautiful, 
good, and great (Tr, 106 ; 100 B) ; and by the impossibility of that 
which confers life admitting the opposite incompatible condition of 
permanent death (Tr. 113 ; 105 D) ; the fallacy of the argument, or 
its inadequacy, ailmitted (Tr. 115 ; 106 G) ; it is quite true that the 
notion of life and the divine and that whi?h is devoid of death is 
inconsistent with that of a thing perishable, but this will not wholly 
remove incredulity as tathe fact at issue (Tr. 115, 116; 107 A, B); 
but if we admit the high probability of the soul’s immortal nature, 
what are the moral lessons taught? (Tr. 116; 107 C); grounds of 
confidence in respect of his soul exist to a man who has in life 
renounced hia body and has been adorned with righteousness, truth, 
aud moderation (Tr. 124 ; 114 E) ; to exercise forethought and rule 
well is a virtue of the soul, as to do these badly is a vice ^Tr. ii. 32 ; 
Bep. B53 D, E) ; a good soul can make the body good, but not vice 
9er$d (Tr. 85 ; 408 D) ; the soul must supply the mould or model for 
the best disposition of the body (ib.) ; soul is to befuled by sou^ not 
personal experience of and contact with e^, such as is requimte 
iU the case of the physician who must have known disease in his own 
peeson (Tr. ; 409 A) ; it is asked whether the whole soul con- 
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in every act, or are tlje intellectual, emotional, and oonoa^ 
piseent feculties distinct in their exercise ? (Tr. 120 ; 436 A) ; a teat 
will Ije that contradictories cannot coexist (Tr^ 120 to 125 ; 436 B, O, 
D, .E; 438 A, B, 0, D; 437 B ; 439 A, B, 0, B, E) ; the soul's 
flective powers are different from, and, antagonistic to, the emotional > 
and appetitive jTr. 125 4 439 D, El. Story of Icontius (Tr. 125; 
439 E ; 440 A), whose feelings were at war with his desires (ib.) ; 
ttie soul reproacties itself when the desires get the better of reason 
' (Tr. 125 ; 440 B) ; the emotional more commonly sides with the 
rational than witli the* concupiscent (ib.); examples (Tr. 126; 440 0. 
D, E) ; this gives rise to a new classification of the rational and 
obncupiscent as an alternative (ib.) ; this is rejected for the triple 
division (Tr. 12G; 441 A, B); line quoted from Homer (ib.); the 
concupiscent, the most developed of the three orders in the soul, is 
conquered by the nurture of the other two (Tr. 127 ; 442 A), and 
must be kept down (Tr. 127 ; 442 B); the noblest souls, when badly 
trained, become the most depraved (Tr. 178; 491 E); the soul is 
maimed by admitting the involuntary lie (Tr. 226; 535 E) ; the 
purifying and rekindling the soul when expiring and blinded by 
other pursnits is a process or organon better than myriads of eyes 
(Tr. 217 ; 627 B) ; is superior to the body (Tr. 282 ; 591 B) ; the 
soul of the man of understanding will honour philosophic and vir- 
tuous doctrines, and will not commit its bodily adjunct to bestial 
pleasure (Tr. 282 ; 591 C) ; it values wisdom above health (ib.) ; the 
aim of harmony in the body is to produce concordance in the soul 
(Tr. 282 ; 591 B) ; the soul is full of innumerable contradictions 
(Tr. 293 ; 603 D) ; tbo lot and choice of souls iu the future world 
(Tr. 304 to 312 ; 614 B to 621 D). The soul's need of a physician 
is touched on by Shakespeare (2 Henry*IV., act ii. sc. 2). The soul's 
immortality is doubted, and Socrates challenged to prove it (Tr. ii. 
298; Kep. G08 B) ; things are only destroyed by their own innate 
defect and depravity (Tr, 299 ; 608 E ; 609 A) ; that which is good 
never destroys anything, nor that which is neither evil nor good. The 
partial occasional evil in the soul is not its own, and being alien 
canndt destroy it, like a canker can the body (Tr. 299 ; 609 B, O) ; 
even the bedy does not perish by bad food, though this may be 
instrumental in producing disease (Tr. 300 ; 609 E; 610 A); no 
mutilation of the body can make the soul unholy or unjust, noy can 
any alien evil (Tr. 800 ; 610 B) ; nor does death accomplish this 
(Tr. 300 ; 610 O) ; yet if anything can do this it will be injustice, and 
if this is BO deadly, the consequences will not be so painful, as it will 
soon cause a cessation of all evils (Tr. 300 ; 610 D) ; injustice, how- 
aver, on the contrary. Mils others, but makes its possessor fully aUve, 
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aud is not sufficient to deshroy the soul. Thus the latter being 
ex|)osed to danger neither from within nor from without, will be 
eternal, and if eternjl, then immortal (Tr. 301 ; 610 E) ; the soul is 
also immutable, simple, and uncompounded (Tr. 301 ; 611 A, B); to 
judge of it we must view it uncontaminated by communion with the 
body, and he who does so will see its beauty and know the difference 
between righHeousness and injustice (Tr. 301; fill C); is like a 
Glaucus bruised and maimed by the sea, stuck all over with shells, 
seaweed, and pebbles (Tr. 301; 611 0, D); we must view it in its 
philosophical elevation, lifted from the sea bottom, and feeding in a 
blissful pasturage (Tr. 302 ; 611 E ; 612 A) ; he who does not know 
how to use it, had better be silent in death, or subject to another’s 
jsruidance (Tr. iv. 469 ; Cleit. 408 A); mention is made of an art for 
the virtue of soul (Tr. 471 ; 409 A) ; for its sake all other labours are 
endured (Tr. 473 ; 410 D). 

Sounds, acute and grave, quick and slow, are instanced, as if these were 
equivalent, as we know them to be in respect of rapidity of vibration 
(Tr. vi. 162 ; Tim. Locr. 101 B). 

Sovereignty is not worth accepting if it is a power of wrong-doing 

• (Tr. i. 162 ; Gorg. 469 0). 

Space, account of it, as that which is indissoluble, and furnishes a seat 
for ail that is generated, though a kind of dreamy existence (Tr. ii. 
860; Tim. 53 A); its pliaenomenal nature (il>.)* 

Spartan temperance (Tr, v. 20 ; Laws, 637 A, B). 

Speoied pleading. There is a certain baneful subject of reproach, which is 
shielded uuder the specious name of art, in refeience to law procedure, 
when it is alleged that it is lawffil to get the upper hand in a litiga- 
Uun, and to be a party to a cause quite irrespective of the justice of 
the case, or its being fidrly conducted (11*. 497; Laws, 937 D; 
938 A). 

Species distinguished from Its port (Tr. iii. 198 ; Statosm. 263 B) ; from 
genus (Tr. 200; 264 0); division into cloven-footed and solid-hoofed 
(Tr. 203 ; 265 D) ; is there any species or general form of mud, dirt, 
Imir, apart from what we handle ? (Tr. 408 ; Farm. 180 C, D) ; said 
tt) be, by one party, in all and at the same time one and the same 
(Tr. 409 ;,131 A, B); illustmtum from the instance of “Day,” or a 
number of persons covered over in one group by a sail doth (Tr. 409 ; 

131 B); these species or general forms exist in the mind (Tr. 411 ; 

132 B) ; Parmenides replies, that if they are only mental, and yet 
apiplied to obj«jts, this requires the latter to partake of thought or to 
be without it, though they do so partake (Ti^ 413; 133 A, B, (?); if 
an object is similsr to its species or special ideal the species is similar 
to the object wliioh is to reproduce species od infinitum (Tr.‘ 412 ; 
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182 D); they are established in nature as patterns, of whfeh other 
things are resemblances (Tr. 412 ; 182 D) ; the diffloulty of the doc- 
trine is pressed (Tr. 414 ; 133 E) ; the ideality of species and the 
names they bear is alluded to ; case of master and slave and mastery 
and slavery (ib.) ; it is not possible, according to onr pbiloBopher^ 
to have species, for pure ideas are unknown in their nature (Tr. 414 ; 
134 A); so, to^ is it the case with ultimate soiree and beauty, 
which belong to deity (ib,) ; if unknown, the doctrine will require 
great ability to establish them, still more to teach them to tlie crowd 
(Tr. 416, 417 ; 135 A. B ; see Abstracts). 

Speculations on the origin of thought, whether material or otherwise, 
are very baffling (Tr. L 102 ; Phmd, 96 C, D, E). 

Speeches, short (Tr. hi. 237 ; Statesm. 286 E) ; should be consistent as 
a whole (Tr. i. 842 ; Phssdr. 264 C ; see also Long Speeches). 

Spontaneous generation. Are we to believe that vines appeared, not 
having jjfrevioualy existed, and olives, and the gifts of Geres and her 
daughter, or that any Triptolemus was the furnisher of these things? 
(Tr. V. 243; Laws, 782 B). 

Sports, where lawful (Tr. v. 311 ; Laws, 823 E ; 824 A, &o.). 

Sprouting of the soul’s wings is described, producing irritation, much 
like that of teething (Tr. i. 328, 332; Phsedr. 251 B, C, D; 
255 D). 

Stammering and playfulness agreeable in young children (Tr. i. 188 ; 
Gorg. 485 B) ; but intolerable in grown men (Tr. 183 ; 485 C, D). 

Stand still, those who are advocates for this in nature, and get no more 
forward in their argument^ (Tr. i. 416 ; Theiet. 181 A, B). 

Stasinns, a poet, who was the son-in-law of Homer, quoted for the 
following — * 

“But Zeua the maker and efTectlve canse 
Of all that springs obedient to bis laws. 

You will not dare pronounce that sacred name, 

For where fear harbours, there Is likewibe shame " 

(Tr. i. 471 ; Euthyp. 12 A, B). 

State is a mother to us (Tr. i, 458 ; Euthyp. 2 C) ; the hearth of tlie 
state (Tr. 459 ; 3 A) ; it takes its origin in the fact that no man is 
self-sufflcient (Tr. 11. 49 ; Hep. 369 B) ; it results from our neo^sities 
(Tr. 49 ; 369 C) ; tliere is an urgent need to us of houses and clothes, 
and a state must at least consist of four or five persems to minister to 
these wants (369 D) ; principle of the division of labour ui a 
state (Tr. 49 ; |869 E ; 370 A) ; it is asked whether every member of 
if is to practise several trades? (Tr. 60 ; 370 B) ; but this would be 
to defer the execution of anything earnestly wanted to a time inoon- 
veuiently remote (ib.) ; thea'e will, in fact, be wanting many ; 
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ihAti four or fire persons, in short, namerous artizans (Tr. 50 ; 370 C, 
D) ,* there will be the cnltivation of lands and import trade to be 
looked after (Tr. 50 ,*#370 E) ; merchants, sailors, markets, and cur- 
rency will be needed (Tr. 51 ; 371 A, B) ; also warehousemen and 
storekeepers (Tr. 51 ; 371 D), and paid labourers (Tr. 52 ; 371 E) ; 
the infant cojamunity will at least want figs, peas, beans, myrtle 
berries, and roasted beech nuts (Tr. 52 ; 372 0) ; such provision will 
hardly suffice anything but a sty of pigs (Tr. 52 ; 372 D) ; couches, 
tables, and luxuries will be needed (Tr. 53 ; 373 A) ; also artists, 
poets, and dressmakers (Tr. 54; 373 B); medical men, too, and in- 
creased supplies of food (Tr. 54 ; 373 D) ; such a state must grasp at 
territorial aggrandisement (ib.) ; hence there will be war (Tr. 54 ; 
873 E) ; and fur this trained soldiers will be needed (Tr. 54, 55 ; 
374 A, B, C, D, E) ; noble and high-spirited youths will have to 
keep careful watch (Tr. 55 ; 375 A, B) ; who must be trained to 
guard tlie state like dogs (Tr. 55, 56 ; 375 0, D, E ; 376 A, B, C) ; 
which must be purged of luxurious redundancies (Tr. 81 ; 399 E) ; 
what are the rhythms which should be retained ? (Tr. 82 ; 400 A, B) ; 
laws should be enacted to regulate the intercourse of lover witli 
• lo\’ed, in accordance with virtuous aims (Tr. 85 ; 403 B) ; the nature 
of a huppy intercourse (Tr. 103 ; 420 C) ; but how are the commu- 
nity to war without money? (TV. 101; 422 A) ; it is difficult for a 
poor state to wage war with one rich, though less so with two such 
(ib.) ; a state in which the possession of gohl and silver is illegal will 
get plenty of allmnces, because all spoil of this kind will fall to the 
Jot of the party tliat accepts the alliance (Tr. 105 ; 422 D) ; there in 
danger in the case of one overwhelming state that is the banker of 
many (ib.) ; the essential unity of any but thc^model state is denit-d 
(Tr. 105 ; 422 E) ; in all otlfers there are at least two communities, 
those of poor and rich, who are hostile to one another (ib.) ; in each 
of these the communities ore many, and you will find the want of 
unity, but if you treat them as many, you can, by conferring the 
money and power that belongs to the richer members on the mass, 
have the many for allies and the few for enem’es (Tr. 106 ; 423 A) ; 
ie state which is wisely and moderately ruled may be a very great one. 
though it comprise only a thousand warriors (ib.) ; amongst Gre< ks 
and barbarians there is scarcely such a state (Tr. 106; 423 B); a 
state may grow to the extent that does not impair its unity (Tr. 106, 
98 ; 428 O ; 415 B); each man in it must keep to his own calling 
(TV. 107; 423 D); good training ami entire communism will* be 
wanted (TV. 107 ; 423 E) ; if the polity of the* state sets out w^l, it 
goes on, like a wheel at an acoelerating speed, and produces an hn- 
fuovad breed of subjects (Tr. 107 424 A); our state, if rightly 
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organifeed, will be perfectly good, wise, moderate, just, and coftirageous 
(Tr. Ill; 427 E); but whence comes good counsel? (Tr. 112; 

428 B); from perfect guardians (Tr. 112 ;t 428 D), wbo are the 
smallefat cIuks (Tr. 112 ; 428 E) ; courage must be supplied and be 
inherent in the warrior class (Tr. 113; 429 B); an example, for the 
sake of illustration, is taken from the art of the dyer (Tr. 118, 114; 

429 D, E; 430 A, B) ; moderation is treated of (iV 114, 115; 430 
D, E ; 431 A, B) ; tin’s is met with only in the few who control the 
many and vile (Tr. 115; 431 C) ; a state superior to itself is such as 
this, and there is a concurrence of opinion in it as to whom it believes 
to rule (Tr. 115; 431 D); moderation will exist both in rulers and 
ruled (Tr. 116 ; 431 E) ; it affects the whole state (Tr. 116 ; 432 A) ; 
the fourth in order of the virtues required is righteousness or justice 
(Tr. 116 ; 432 B. C) ; it is declared to be the same as each man doing 
his own business (Tr. 117 ; 433 A, D ; Bee also Tr. 49 ; 369 B) ; it is 
not certain which of the four is most comlucive to the interests of the 
state (Tr. 117 ; 433 C); those craftsmen who have become rich are 
not on that account to meddle with state afiairs, for which they are 
unfit, this multifariousness of pursuit l)eing an evil (Tr. 118; 434 B); 
an interchange and confusion of the cla^^ses is detrimental (Tr. 11^; 
434 0) ; the class has the same species and habits as the individual 
(Tr, 120, 126; 435 E; 441 C); so it is with the wise and just and 
courageous man, and the wise and just and courageous state (Tr. 
127; 441 C, B); reason is the ruling power (Tr. 127; 441 E) ; the 
influence of music and gymnastics in softening the wildnes>s of cha- 
racter is dwelt on (Tr. 127 ; 442 A) ; there are as many vices of soul 
as there aie vicious polities (Tr. 130; 445 C); these are five in 
number (Tr, 131, 233 ; 445 B ; 544 A, B, C. B) ; what has already 
been considered is one polity under fwo names, monarchic and aris- 
tocratic, which will not disturb any fundamental law of the state 
(ib.) ; a state is well governed where all think and feel alike (Tr. 
147, 149 ; 462 C, B ; 464 B, C, B) ; the model state is compared 
with despotic and democratic ones, where the governors are rulers 
and the people slaves (Tr. 147; 463 A); such are not saviours, 
helpers, or guaidians in enmmon (Tr. 148 ; 463 B); the model state 
will be Greek, acting with moderation, not enslaving or extermi- 
nating, or burning houses and wasting lands, or treating women and 
children and de&d men as enemies (Tr. 156 ; 471 A, B) ; is such a 
state possible? (471 C, B); let this be admitted, and tlie good 
lesults will b^seen to be for beyond what is stated (Tr. 157; 471 E); 
the question is again urged, is it possible ? (Tr. 158 ; 472 A, B) ; 
Socrates defends the ideal assumption (Tr. 158 ; 472 B, C, B) ; 
pm'iect righteousness and injustice are conceived of as a stu&diu'd 
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apart from their possibility, just like the painter's ideal fifpire on the 
canvas (Tr. 158 ; 4:72 L), E) : we must strive to come as near to it 

as we may (Tr, 159 ; H73 A) ; there will be no cessation of ills where 
philosophers do not rule in states, or rulers philosophize ; t. e., 
poUtieal power and philosophy must not be sundered (Tr, 159 ; 473 
O, D); tliis ]{^8ition is dt'fonded (Tr. 159; 473 E); a furtl.er defini- 
tion of tlie fitness of philosophers for ruling is wanted (Tr. 160 ; 
474 B)*l no existing state is philosophic (Tr. 184 ; 497 B) ; no state 
or individual will be perfect till the rare and undepraved philosopher 
rules it and him, or dynasts acquire tlie love of philosophy by inspi- 
ration (Tr. 187 ; 499 B) ; when those who have scaled the heights of 
philosophy, either in the infinite past, or present or future, nre at the 
head of affairs, our state will be possible (Tr. 1 87 ; 499 C, D) ; people 
may be reconciled to tliis conviction (Tr. 187 ; 499 E ; Tr. 188 ; 
500 A) ; sophists are the cause of the discredit of philosophy (Tr. 
188 ; 500 B) ; the guidance of the state is not to be undertaken by 
undisciplined persons, nor tliose inexperienced in truth, nor by those 
who do nothing but leuru all their days, who fancy that they are 
already in tiie Islands of the Blest. We must compel our best 
* natural dispositions to learn and to make the toilsome ascent to the 
Good, and then return again, not to benefit themselves, but to make 
others happy (Tr. 207, 208 ; 519 C, D, E) ; states are best colonised 
where rulers are not eager for power, and are free from party bitter- 
ness (Tr. 209 ; 520 D) ; geometry and arithmetic must be studied in 
the state (Tr. 214, 216; 525 B; 527 C), also astronomy (Tr. 217; 
527 D), notwitlistauding the popular neglect of these studies, and 
the difficulty of persuading those who are not susceptible of convic- 
tion on this head (Tr. 217 ; 527 E) ; the growiiig taste for these should 
bo fostered (Tr. 218; 528 C^; such a state as tlie one proposed will 
not bo impossible if philosophers rule in it, who think only of recti- 
tude and justice (Tr. 231 ; 540 D, E) ; to bring it about, let all above 
ten years of ago be sent into the country out of town, and let the 
children be withdrawn from the influence of the habits now possessed 
by their parents (Tr. 231 ; 541 A) ; in this way, if in any, the public 
happiness would best be secured (ib. ; Tr. 231 ; 541 B) ; conditions 
binding on rulers of states are named (Tr. 232, 233 ; 543 B, O, P) ; 
one of the five forms proposed (Tr. 131 ; 445 C, D), having been 
disposed of, and tlie man who resembles it, four remain to be dis- 
cussed* and the men who resepiblo them (Tr. 233 ; 544 A) ; mistakes 
are made in states. The question is asked, Is ttie best maif the 
happiest, and the worst the most miserable ? ^Tr. 233 ; 544 A) ; the 
four forms spoken of immediately above are the Cretan or Laconian, 
answering to monarchy or aristocracy, oligarchy, democracy, and, worst 
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of all, tyranny (Tr. 238 ; 544 C) ; iuterrat diato to the flwt and 
second best, is what he calls the timocmtic or timarchic, making up 
five polities, corresponding to five person^ like them (Tr» 238 ; 
544 D); the Laconian answers to this timarchio polity (ih.); the 
consideration of the nature and origin of each state is made to pre- 
cede that of the individual oon-eaponding to it (T^ 234 ; 545 A, B, 
C) ; the change is generally made in a condition of faction, or with 
that of the ruler for the time being (Tr. 234 ; 545 D) ; itf is as^l. 
How do rulers and auxiliaries get at odds with one another? and the 
Muses are supposed to reply (Tr. 234 ; 545 E), that there is a diffi- 
culty in moving a well-appointed state, yet destruction is the fate, 
sooner or later, of everything produced, when its cycle, either long or 
short, is complete (Tr. 235 ; 546 A) ; rulers, with all their wisdom, 
will not contrive that their children may be born under a good horo- 
scope, and neglect the time of mating and ascertaining the perfect 
number (Tr. 235 ; 546 B, C, D) ; hence the children of the guardians 
fall ofi* fiom the standard of their fathers, and think less than they 
ought of music and gymnastics (Tr. 235 ; 546 D) ; the gold, silver, 
bras**, and iron in their children not properly discriminated ('Pr. 236; 
546 E ; see also Tr, 98 *, 415 A, B) ; and faction is symbolized by 
undue admixture (Tr. 236 ; 547 A) ; a compromise is the result, and 
one party strives to enslave the other (Tr. 236 ; 547 B, C) ; just as 
the LacedsBmouians hold in thrall their perioeci (ib.) ; a timarchy 
will resemble aristocracy in port and oligarchy in part, in the fierce 
worshipping of gold and silver nnd<‘r cover (Tr. 236; 647 D, E; 
548 A) ; and in the rulers, like children flying from their father, the 
law, and neglecting fhe muse of reasoning and philosophy (Tr. 287 ; 

548 B) ; emulation ^nd ambition are the characteristic features of 
this polity, which needs not to be sketched at further length (4>, 
237 ; 548 C, D); the man who resembles this state, though he may 
be a strict disciplinarian, does not despise the servile class, and he 
loves the gymnasium and the chase (Tr. 238 ; 540 A) ; when young 
he despises riches, but becomes, as he gets older, avaricious (Tr. 288 ; 

549 B) ; admirable description of a youth corrupted by his mother's 
aspiring temper and the fawning of servants (Tr. 238, 239; 549 0, 
D, E ; 550 A, B) ; the democratic man puts all rules on tlte same 
level, and is admired, like the state that corresponds to him, for his 
variety (Tr, 251 ; 661 E) ; the tyranny is, in irony, termed the most 
noble polity, and is said to originate from the insatiable love of 
liberty, as denJocracy did from that of wealth (Tr. 252 ; 662 A, O); 
this demberatio thirst of liberty is indulged figuratively by bad whie- 
pourers, who supply the unmlxed juice of the grape* and leads to, 
impeat^iug magistrates who are not indulgent, and to iusoltifig 
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those who ere submissive and 3 delding, till liberty is pushed to 
extremes (Tr, 252 ; 5d2 D) ; the democrat treats rulers as slaves of 
phioe and nobodies (^b.) ; this anarchy infects even the brutes, and 
subverts the order of nature, putting children on a level with parents 
(Tr. 252 ; 562 £), the foreigner on a par with the citizen, and the 
citizen with t]|e guest and sojourner. Pupils takediberties with their 
teachers, and children with their superiors (Tr. 252 ; 563 A) ; young 
persons assume the airs of their elders, and old men try to be funny 
and playful, while slaves and women rank themselves on the same 
level with men and freemen (Tr. 252 ; 563 B) ; even the dogs and 
asses and horses take similar liberties, and move out of the way for 
no one (Tr. 253 ; 563 C) ; thus tyranny springs from utter licence 
(Tr. 253 ; 563 E) ; ull excess is sure to conduct to its opposite. This 
is true in the case of the seasons, in the vegetable world, and in 
polities, where liberty is the precursor to slavery (Tr. 253 ; 564 A) ; 
the drones with stings (as distinguished from stingless ones, see above, 
Tr. 241 ; 552 C), and those destitute of them, come into collision, 
like phlegm and bile in the body, and good bee-breeders are wanted 
to prevent the entrance of tho former into the hive, or lo cut them 
out, combs and all (Tr. 254 ; 564 B, C) ; the democratic state is 
threefold (ib.) ; first, it has its demagogue agitators, its richer class 
to be plundered by the drones, and its lower and more numerous class 
ready for a share of tlie spoil. This leads to the presidency of one 
man, from which to tyranny the step is small, and soon made (Tr. 
254, 255 ; 564 D to 565 D) ; the several state polities are re-enume- 
rated, kiugly, timocratic, oligarchic, democratic, tyrannic, of which 
the first and the man who correspcmds to it are pronounced happiest, 
the tyrannic and the tyran^ being the must wretched (ib.) ; anotlier 
test of happiness is proposed, derived from tho mental character itself 
of the various classes (Tr. 270 ; 580 D) ; states are again formed into 
three principal divisions, corresponding to the three orders of mental 
power, viz,j that by which the man learns, his emotional nature, and 
his concupiscent or avaricious nature (Tr. 270; 580 E); these are 
termed respectively the philomathio or philosophic, the philonicio or 
philotimic, and the philochremutic or philocerdic (Tr. 271 ; 581 A, 
B); each of these has its pleasures, and pronounces its own the best 
(Tr. 271 ; 581 O, D, E) ; but how is this lo be decided ? (Tr. 272 ; 
582 A) ; only reason and intelligence can settle the question (ib.) ; is 
it possible for tlie lover of gain to be more skilled j^n the pleasure of 
knowing than the philosopher in that of gaining ? (Tr. 272 ; 68f B) ; 
the philosopher has had more experience of wlfat all pleasures amount 
to than the ambitious or avaricious man, whose scope has been more 
limited (Tr, 272 ; 582 0, D) ; reason alone can famish a rule to meet 
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the eaae, and alone will take the lead (Tr. 273 ; 582 E) ; the wise 
man eomea first in the enjoyment of happiness, the emnlative or 
philotimio, second, the 'grasping or philochfematio, last (Tr. 273 ; 
583 A)* Stnllbanm here refers to Tr. iv. 52, 86 ; Pliileb. 36 8g^. ; 
27 D, 8qq. Two modes of settling the pre-eminence of the wise fi an 
or philosopher Have thus been given (Tr. ii. 266 to 270 ; Eep. 577 B 
to 580 0 ; and Tr. 270 to 273 ; 580 D to 583 A) ; a third is now to 

follow, as a libation to Zeus the Saviour (Tr. 273 ; 583 B) ,* it is duly 

the pleasure of the wise man that is pure and without alloy, as they 
say (ib.) ; its relation to tlie kingly constitution, as well as that of low 
desires to the tyrannic, is made out somewhat at length (Tr. 277 ; 
587 B) ; and then follows a sort of geometrical numerical scheme of 
the relative happiness of the king and tyrant, thus ; the leading 
divisions are three — 

{ 1. King. r 1. Oligarch. 

2. Tiraarch. 2nd. | 2. Democrat. 

3. Oligarch. I 3. Tyrant. 

Take the linear unit as 3, the superficial or square will be 9, and the 
solid nnit or cube 27, which is to stand for the happiness of the king. 
Now invert tlie ratio ot 3 to 1, or take | as the linear unit 6f the sTih- 
ject of comparison, and its cube will he But ^ : :1 : 729 ; so 

that the king is 729 times happier than the tjrunt (Tr. 278 ; 587 D, 
E; see Art. Pain and Pk-asure); the number 729, when ojie is added * 
to make it even, is the double of 305, the number of days in the year 
(Tr. 279 ; 588 A). Socrates admits that his model state exists no- 
where on earth, but only on jfttper (Tr. 283 ; 592 A) ; the ideal or 
pattern of such a state is laid np in heaven for liim who wishes to see 
it, and to dwell in it, and a man’s actions may be shaped with refer- 
ence to it witliout actually living in it and beholding it (Tr. 283 ; 
592 B). 

Statesman. See Summary, page 145. 

Statesman may deceive only enemies, or those who are the subjects of 
a state (Tr. ii. 69 ; Rep. 389 C) ; he rules the human herd and rulers 
too (Tr. iii. 209; Statesm. 268 E); statesmen are sheplierds (Tr. 
219, 222 ; 275 A, B, C, D ; 276 D, E) ; they cannot teach their sons 
virtue or wisdom (Tr. iv. 410; Thcag. 126 D); Socrates thinks tHe 
first duty of a statesman to be looking after the education of youth 
(Tr. 1 458 ; E^thyp. 2 C) ; again the difficulty of statesmen teaching 
tlfbir own virtue is brought up (Tr. iii. 37, 38, 39, 48 ; Meno. 93 A, 

• B, D, El 94 A, B, (J ; 99 B, 0) ; said to be inspired wheft present to 
statesmen (Tr. 48 ; 99 E, C ,* 100 B). 

Statuary in gardens and fanes (Tr. i, 304 ; Phssdr. 230 B). 
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Statuarios somotimefi attempt too much, and fail from tbig'ionrc© {Tr. 
ui. 2S4; Stateam, 277 C). 

Statue painting was a%)robable practice among the ancients, if the 
aion is not to figures on a flat surface (Tr. ii. 103 ; Eep, 420 0) ; the 
most beautiful colours are said to be applied to the most beautiful 
parts, as bla^ to the eyes (ib.) ; but the artist's aim should never be 
to make tlje eyes so beautiful as to destroy their resemblance to eyes, 
or to detract from the beauty of the other parts, singly or as a whole, 
by giving too great prominence to one feature. Most persons will 
recollect the controversy that was kindled at the time of the opening 
of the Hyde Park Exldbition, when Gibson’s tinted statues excited 
much criticism. 

Stones and corpses happy, if happiness is the need of nothing (Tr. i. 
191; Gorg. 492 E); to live like a stone (Tr. 192; 494 B); to boil a 
stone (Tr. vi. 81 ; Eryx. 405 E) ; the sun declared to be a stone by 
Anaxagoras (Tr. i 12, 13; Apol. 26 B, C, D, E ; 27 A). 

Study is the source of all good, every thing should be learnt (Tr. iv. 153; 

Laches, 182 D, E) ; studies said to be pursued noiselessly and with- 
^ out hitch, like the flowing of oil (Tr. i. 372 ; Theeet. 144 B). 

Style is not so much the question ; truth is the aim of real oratory 
(Tr. i. 3 ; Apol. 18 A). 

Styx and Cocytus, and all such shuddering horrors, to be expunged 
from poetry (Tr. ii. 66 ; Rep. 387 B). 

Substance among shadows, as Homer says of Tiresias (Tr. iii. 47 ; 
Meno. 99 E). 

Sublilty of Greek dialectics seen in the Parmenides, Therotetus, Sophist, 
and Statesman, and their insufficiency (see Tr. iii, 468 ; Parm. 166 ; 
Tr. 136 ; Sophist, 238, anc^ generally). • 

Suffering for truth s sake is always glorious, when a man is attempting 
glorious deeds (Tr. i. 354 ; Plisedr. 274 B). 

Sufficiency of small possessions (Tr. v. 200 ; Laws, 757 B). 

Sufficient reason, the principle of, employed in explaining why the 
earth does not fall tlirough space (Tr. i. 117 ; Pheed. 108 E ; 
109 A). 

Suicide declared to be unlawful (Tr. i. 58, 59, 60 ; Phsed. 61 0, D, E ; 
62 A, B, C), 

Bun spoken of, under tlie figure of a golden chain, by Homer, sustaining 
all things (Tr. i, 383 ; Thesst. 153 D) ; as still upon the mountains, 
aud not yet set when the hour of Socrates' de|.th is approaching 
(Tr, 126; Pheed. 116 E) ; as a stone, see above. • 

Sun’s path a spiral (Tr. vi. 155; Tim. Locrr97 0); sun, moon, and 
stars once rose where they now set (Tr. iii. 209 ; Statesm. 269 A) ; 
sun aud moon spoken of as gods (Tr. v. 407 ; Laws^ 886 H), 



mmlnfu, aretraed in reference to knowledge and comprebeaBh 

Sion, end contain the notion of fitting and joining together mentally, 
or of conference with oneself. In the Cratylui (T>. iii. SS8 ; 412 A), 
trwicVoi is. declared to be the same as irriffrairBai (so, too, ib. ; Tr. 
887 ; 437 B) ,* in Tr. iv. 21 ; Philebus, 19 D, we have yovp, 

<r6pt<nvy enumerated together. The <rvv has much same force as 
in (TvrfiScVcu, to be conscious, and conveys the notion of reflection and 
co-operation of the mental faculties, just as con in the Latin concerns. 
See Plato’s Etymologies, Tr. iii. 337, 338; Cratyl. 411 D, E; 412 
A, B. 

Supreme cause has a regal soul (Tr. ii. 334 ; Tim. 29 E ; 30 A, B, C). 

Snrfuce, its relation to the solid (Tr. iii. 11 ; Meno. 76 A). 

Swans, their dying strains (Tr. i. 88 ; Phffid. 84 E) ; Socrates wiU be 
inferior to them, if he bears death as a calamity (ib.) ; they are belied 
when men term these strains a lament (Tr. 88 ; 85 A) ; birds never 
sing when in pain (ib.) ; they are inspired by Apollo, and prescient 
of bliss in Hades (ib.). 

Swarm of controversies raised (Tr. ii. 133 ; Rep. 450 B). 

Swimming, not great as a science (Tr. i. 214 ; Gorg. 511 C) ; but yet it^ 
saves life (ib.) ; swimming on the back (Tr. 342 ; Phssdr. 264 A). 

Symmetries, symmetry. Symmetry, beauty, and perfection are said to ' 
hold a second place to moderation and fitness, and things which 
follow an eternal type (Tr. iv. 108 ; Philob. 66 D) ; symmetries great 
and small, of which the latter are more noticed than the former 
(Tr. ii. 403; Tim. 87 C). 

Sympathetic effect of good and impassioned recitation (Tr. iv, 298 ; 
Ion, 535 O). * 

Sympathy of hearer with: speaker (Tr. iv, ^98 ; Ion, 635 E). 

Symposium. See Summary, page 161. 

T. 

Table to be spread with every luxury by the boy attendants (Tr. iii. 
479 ; Symp. 175 B, C). 

Tadpole, to be no better than a, said of Protagoras (Tr. L 398 ; Theesi 
161 0). 

Taint of previous transgression may attach to a man and prevent hia 
participation of bliss (Tr. ii. 303 ; Rep. 613 A). 

Tali, reference ma^e to tokens or symbols cut in two, to be hold by two 
paAies, who are thus to discern the authenticity of a mission (Tr. iiL 
514; Symp. 193 A). * 

Talkative disposition of the Athenians hinted at. ^ All the Gredta 
regtud our city^ fond of gossip and given to excessive chattering, 
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but Xjaoedaemon and Orate, as cart, and exerciBdng mtieh reflection 
rather than much glibness ** (Tr. v. 27 ; Laws, 641 E). 

Tangible, that which jfe to be handled is aU that is allowed to exist by 
some persons (Tr. i. 886 ; Themt. 155 E). 

Tantalus, Tityns, and Sisyphus are the principal suflerers in Hades, 
not Thersite^ or men of private station, however* ignoble (Tr. i. 230 ; 
CK>rg. 525 E) ; his name is derived from the huge rock suspended over 
lus head as it were on the balance (Tr. iii. 305 ; Cratyl. 395 D). 

Tapping or ringing crockery to see if it is flawed (Tr. i. 415 ; Theset, 
179 D). 

Tartarus, the lowest place of doom, assigned to the most unjust and 
godless (Tr. i. 227, 228 ; Gorg. 523 A ; 524 A) ; the deepest hell 
(Tr. 122 ; Phrod. 113 E). See Fable of Er. 

Teachableness, or readiness to receive instruction, commended as an 
excellent quality of soul along with the cardinal virtues (Tr. iii 31; 
Meno. 88 A). 

Teachers of virtue are not to be found (Tr. iii. 31 ; Meno. 89 D, E) ; 
neither Themistocles, nor Aristides, nor Pericles, nor Thucydides im- 
XMirted their virtue to their children or others (Tr. 37 to 39 ; 93 A, B, 

* D, E ; 94 A, B, C) ; the Athenians admire a clever man, so long as 
he does not profess to teach his wisdom, whether from envy or any 
other cause (Tr. i. 459 ; Euthyp. 3 C) ; good teachers very difficult to 
be procured. “ Whenever I am with you, I am disposed to think 
that it is madness to make so much ado about children, especially as 
to marriage and family descent or money, and to be neglectful of 
their education. When, however, I look to any of those who pretend 
to instruct mankind, 1 am struo^k with astonishment, and to me, 
reflecting, each seems wholly unfit, if I nyast tell you the truth ** 
(Tr. iiL 99 ; Euthyd. 306 f)). 

Teaching, not punishment, is the remedy for error (Tr. i. 12 ; Apol. 
26 A). 

Technical knowledge of poetry (Tr. iv. 294, 808 ; Ion, 533 I) ; 54l E) ; 
not sufficient without a divine influence (ib.); transport of the 
rhapsodist under his own recitation (Tr. 298 ; 535 C). 

Temper of mind, or turn (Tr. i, 31 ; Crito, 43 B). 

Temperance (see Art. Moderation), one of the cardinal vu-tues, ever on 
the lips of Plato, in connection with wisdom, fortitude, and justice. 
“ * Well, then, not he who does evil things, but he who does good, is 
the temperate man. Do you not think so, my friend ?* * Never mind 
what I think, but what you are now saying.' ” (Jritias will not con- 
cede that a man without self-knowledge is t^perate, and he thinks 
that the god at Delphi, in setting up the precept, meant to exhort the 
worshipper to temperance. Hereupon Socrates asks, is it not know- 
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ing what we don’t know, as well as self-knowledge ? (Tr. ir. 1^7, 128, 
181 ; Oharmid. 163 E ; 164 D. E ; 167 A). 

Testing by wisdom and affection (Tr. i. 184; Gdrg. 487 A). 

Tests of character are alternate exposure to suffering and to pleasure, in 
order to try if the party is hard to be imposed on and uniformly 
graceful (Tr. ii. ,,96 ; Rep. 413 D) ; tests of gold pb.) ; of young 
horses, to see whether they will shie in circumstances of sudtlen 
surprise or danger (ib.) ; these tests are to be applied in childhood 
(Tr. 97; 414 A). 

Tethys, mother of the gods (Tr. i. 382 ; Themt. 152 E), 

Texture of government is to be composed of strong and weak threads 
(Tr. iii. 2'’6; Statesm. 309 C); requires the moderate and manly 
mixed (Tr. 279 ; 310 E ; 311 B). 

Thales taunted by the Thracian damsel for not looking at the obstacle^ 
lying at his feet (Tr. i. 409 ; Thciet. 174 A, B). ^ 

Thaumas parent of Iris (Tr. 393 ; Themt. 161 C). 

Thesetetus like Socrates in the flatness of his nose and staring eyes 
(Tr. i. 371, 372; Theset 143 E; 144 E) ; the former is described as 
being pregnant with thought, and not empty, and on that account in 
labour(Tr. 377; 148E). 

Thsletetus. See Summary, page 72. 

Theages. See Summary, page 213. 

Theatocracy. “ Hence the theatres from having been noiseless became 
obstreperous, as if qualified to decide in music what is and is not 
beautiful, and in lieu of an aristocracy of criticism there was set up 
an evil theatocracy. Had only a democracy of freemen existed herein, 
nothing out of tlie way would have happened, but now there arose 
among us, from this treatment of music, an opinion altogether false, 
of all men’s wisdom in all tilings, anrf a lax licence ensued. Men 
were fearless, sis if their judgments were correct, and this want of 
reverence begat impudence, seeing that the not fearing the opinion of 
a better man through over confidence is pretty much the same as a 
debsising impudence, the result of a too daring licence ” (Tr. v. y.7 ; 
Laws, 701 A, B). It has been said that we ought to esteem him the 
cleverest and best, and to adjudge him the victory, who can best 
gladden us and make us exult (Tr. 51 ; 657 E) ; it is clear that yoti 
and I would say that they are the victors who we adjudged to be so 
by tlinir equals, or those of the same tastes and sige, habit being of 
greatest weight in all cities. I concede so much to the many, that 
masic must be tested by the pleasure it affords, not, however, that 
‘Which pleases ordinaly indifferent persons, for surely that is the best 
music which delights the best and most sufficiently educated, and 
especially that which delights him who has had the higl^t trainliig 
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and made the greatest attainment in virtue. Never should the true 
judge take his cue from the theatre. The poets pander to this 
popular abuse, so the|; the spectators become their own standard, and 
tills has destroyed the pleasure of the theatre (Tr. 54, 55 ; 659 A, B, 
0, D. E; 660 A). 

Theatre, with its 30 000 spectators (Tr. iii. 480, 5J7 ; S5unp. 175 E ; 

194 A, B) ; fill of ditto (ib.). See also what is said above. 

Thebes said to be well governed (Tr. i. 43 ; Crito, 53 B, C). 
Themistocles advises the building of docks and walls for the port of 
Athens (Tr. i. 147; Gorg. 455 E); his answer to the Seriphim (Tr. 
ii. 5 ; Rep, 330 A) ; his inability trimake Lis children good (see Tr. iv. 
410 ; Tiieages, 126 D ; Tr. iii. 37 to 39 ; Meno. 93 A, B ; 94 A, B, C). 
Theognis quoted as contradicting himself upon the possibility of com- 
municating virtue (Tr. iii. 42 ; Meno. 96 A). 

Theuth said to have invented the alphabet and letters (Tr. i. 354, 355 ; 
Phffidr. 274 E; 275 A) ; also discoverer of alphabetic sounds (Tr. iv. 
19; Phileb. 18 C). 

Thessaly, its disorder and licence (Tr. i. 43 ; Crito, 53 13). 

Things in themselves distinguished from things relatively (Tr. ii. 123 ; 
• Rep. 438 B, 0, D). 

Think, as opposed to know (Tr. ii. 23 ; Rep. 345 E). 

Thinking is diviner than all else; it never loses its power, though it may 
take a wrong circuit from daylight to the gloom of tlie cave (Tr. ii. 
207; Rep. 518 E), 

Thirst is not spoken of as a thirst for hot or cold, or much or little, but 
is thirst simply, for the quelling the craving finm which it springs, 
and BO too of hunger (Tr, ii. 122,^124; Rep. 437 D; 439 A); it has 
reference to the attainment of a good (Tr. J22 ; 438 A) ; nature of 
specific and absolute tliirtA (Tr. 124 ; 439 A) ; the satisfying the 
desire for food or drink as a source of great relief is treated of (Tr. ii. 
275 ; Rep. 585 A, B ; Tr. iv. 68 ; Phileb. 45 B ; Tr. i. 196 ; Gorgias, 
496 C, D, E). 

Thirsty man. If anything pulls him back from satisfying his desire, 
it will be something else than the animal impulse for drink (Tr. ii. 
124 ; Rep. 439 B) ; an archer’s hands do not at the same time repel 
and attract the bf^w (ib.) ; a person Avishing to drink, if resisted, is 
resisted from within (Tr. 124 ; 439 C) ; this inner power is reason, as 
tliat animal propensity was a part of a lower nature (ib.). 
Tiiorouglmoss is the oTily condition which admits of being rightly esti- 
■ mated (Tr. ii. 89 ; Rep. 360 E). • • 

Thought distinguishes what the senses will net (Tr. i. 436; Theist. 
195 E) ; is tlie principle of thought in the blood, or in air, or fire ? 
(Tri 102; PhfiBd. 96 B). 
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llHftsymadius^ graphic description of his fierce onslanght, like a wild 
beast with ravening jaws, in accordance with his name (Tr. ii 12 ; 
Bep. 336 B) ; irony of Socrates directed against him (Tr. 18; 837 A) ; 
said of him, that he was so mad that he would shave dr beard a lion 
(Tr. 18 ; 341 C) ; he tries to run away from the discussion with 
Socrates (Tr. 22 345 A) ; further irony of the latter (Tr. 22 ; 345 

A, B) ; he is ask^ to keep to his admissions (ib.) ; & brought back 
to the point (Tr. 23 ; 345 D); concessions dragged from him (Tr. 28 ; 
350 D) ; referred to as a resource against the diflScult and contra- 
dictory teaching of Socrates (Tr, iv. 467 to 474; Cleit. 406 A ; 410 C); 
he is represented as blusliing for the first time in bis life (Tr. ii. 28 ; 
Rep. 350 D) ; lie declares his dissent from Socrates, and that he can, 
when he likes, rebut his arguments (Tr. 28 ; 350 E) ; will, in the 
meantime, not condescend to reply, but nod and say “ good,” like old 
wives do when they are telling their fables to oue anotlier (ib.). 

Bvfjids, need of the ‘^feelings,” not of anger” (Tr. ii. 126; Bep. 
440 A). 

Time is the image of eternity (Tr. ii. 341, 342 ; Tim. 37 D, E ; 38 A, 

B, C, D, E ; Tr. vi. 155 ; Tim. Locr. 97 C) ; belongs wholly to genera- 
tion (Tr. ii, 838 ; Tim. 35 B, C ; 36 A) ; is measured by the move-* 
ments of the heavenly bodies (see references above) ; time to depart 
and die (Tr. i. 29 ; Apol . 42 A) ; time is short compared with eternity 
(Tr. ii. 298, 186 ; Bep. 608 C; 498 D ; see references in Stallbaum); 
time is nothing, and is nut deserving of the solicitude of an immortal 
being (Tr. 298 ; 608 C) ; time and tune synonymous with good edu- 
cation (Tr. ii, 96 ; Rep, 413 D). 

Timjkus. See Summary, page 120.,, 

TiM.»rs THE Locbian. §ee Summary, page 247. 

Timocratic state is described (Tr. ii. 235 t() 237 ; Rep. 546 A to 548 D) ; 
and the person corresponding to it (Tr. 237 to 239; 548 E to 
550 B). 

Tiresias, what Homer says he was among the dead (Tr. iii. 47 ; Menu. 

99 E). ' ^ 

Tisias, a sophist associated with Gorgias,who asserted that the probalile 
was of more value than tlie true, and made small appear ^eat and 
great small by force of words (Tr. i. 345, 346, 353 ; Pliaedr. 267 A,B ; 
273 D). 

its gyrations. Motion round an immovable axis is dislinguishod 
from transference or libration of the axis (Tr. ii. 121 ; Rep. 4360, B ; 
Trev. 419 ; La^s, 893 C, D). 

turvy, life said tot be turned, &v<a Kdrso (Tr. 1. 179 ; Gorg. 481 C j 
!Fr.383; Theet. 153 D ; Tr. iii 142 ; Sophkt, 242 B ; Burip. Babeb. 
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To 3 |»edo, its electrical power, used as an illustration of the effect of the 
Bocratio prooefi® of confutation (Tr. iii. 18, 25 ; Meno. 80 A, O ; 
84 B, C); Socrates ^defends his method of bringing home convic- 
tiott of ignorance, which is the first step to acquiring true kimw* 
ledge (ib.). 

Tortures in the lower world (Tr. vi. 54; Axioch. 371 C, D, E); torture 
spoken of (». i. 167; Gorg. 473 C; Tr. ii. 40, *304; Eep. 361 E ; 
613 E). 

Touch, its uses and functions (Tr. vi. 161 ; Tim. Locr. 100 D). 

Touchstone for gold and for the soul (Tr. i. 184 ; Gorg. 486 D). 

Tradesmen. The lawgiver is freed from speaking of ship-masters, mer- 
chants, cooks, innkeepers, publicans, miners, usuiers, compound interest 
lenders, and ten thousand other such, by leaving them to themselves, 
but be will appoint laws for agriculturists, flock and bee masters, 
Ac. (Tr. V. 3^; Laws, 842 D); the passion for gain among the 
trading classes universal and injurious (Tr. 465 ; 918 C) ; when an 
enterprising speculator has built hotels for entertainment in desert 
and far out of the way places, receiving travellers in desirable quarters, 
when in need, or driven by stress of bad weather, and afibrding them 

• rest, pleasant cheer, and refreshment from heat, he does not, in the 
sequel, play the friendly host in the courtesies which follow this 
bland reception, but lie treats them as capfive foes within his grasp, 
afid only lets them off for a ransom most heavy, unrighteous, and 
inexpiable. These impositions, and others of tlie same class, have 
become a crying scandal (Tr. 465, 4b6; 918 D, E; 919 A, B); let 
any one who maybe guilty of illiberal huckstering be indicted for dis- 
gracing himself, and if he has defiled his ancestral heartii, let him be 
imprisoned for a year (Tr. 468 ; 920 A) ; let the lawgivers settle 
what is a fair price, and insist upon its being adhered to (Tr. 468 ; 
920 0). Human nature is the same in all ages. The Swiss inns of 
the olden time, and the butchers* and bakers’ bills were no doubt as 
extortionate as our own. 

Tradition, its value in religious belief will be guarded by the lawgiver 
as a sacred thing, and he will make no innovations or prohibit cus- 
tomary rites (Tr. vi. 24; Epin. 985 C, D); traditions have been lost 
through want of letters or cosmieal changes (Tr. ii. 325 ; Tim. 22 B, 
and Avowing ; Tr. 416 ; Oi itius, 109 E) ; we must believe the ancient 
tradlUcms and religious dogmas (Tr. iv. 514 ; Epist. vii. 335 A). 

Txugedy, what it is and is not (Tr. i. 347 ; Phsedr. 268 0, H) ; tragedy 
and comedy of life (Tr. iv. 78 ; Phileb. 50 B) ; th<9 tragic is alpn to 
pdn, the comic to what is pleasurable (T%. 74 ; 48 A) ; tragedy 
originated neither with Thespis nor Phrynichus (Tr. 462; Minos, 
321 A) ; the tragic poets traduce Minos (Tr. 469 to 462 ; Min. 318 P • 
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320 E ; 821 A)i does tragedy aim to give pleesure or to say wLat is 
painful though profitable ? (Tr. i. 201 ; Gorg, 602 B) ; said to be a 
respectable and admirable art (ib.) ; tragedy^ and comedy declared 
ideatical in their requirements (Tr. iii. 576 ; S>mp. 223 D); are they 
to be admitted into tlie model republic? (Tr. ii. 75; Kep. 394 D); 
tragedy and eomt dy, contrary to what is said in the Symposium, 
cannot bo both written successfully by one man ((Tr. 75, 76 ; Kep. 
394 E; 395 A, B); this is in accordance with the dictum that one 
and the same person cannot succet-d in difierent arts. Tragedy said 
to be a wise or clever thing (Tr. 258 ; 568 A) ; tlie poets of tragedy 
ore to be excluded from the state (Tr. 258 ; 568 B) ; it is on a par 
with comedy, which in its excesses is equally objectionable in the 
state (Tr. 286 to 298 ; Rep. 597 to 606 C ; 608 A, B ; ttee also Art. 
Imitation, Grief, Poetry) ; the tragic style is playfully touched on 
(Tr. 234 ; 545 E) ; the tragic machine, deus ex machhid (Tr. iv. 
468; Cleit. 407 A). 

Treasure trove, not being derived from the finder’s ancestors, is not to 
be appropiiated, nor are magic arts to be used to discover where 
property has been buried (Tr. v. 455; Laws, 913 A, B); thou shalt 
not take up that tliou layedst not down (Tr. 456 ; 913 C). 

Trees fit for shipbuilding. Clinias remarks of the spot under-con- 
sideration, ** There is neither pine nor pitch tree worth naming, nor 
abundance of cypress. And, further, you will find little of larch and 
plane, which are at all times necessary for the internal fittings of 
ships” (Tr. v. 122; Laws, 705 B, C). 

Trespass, laws resjtecting it, and also obligations to a neighbouring 
occupier (Tr. v. 338, 339, 310; Laws, 843 B, C, D, E ; 644 A, B, 
C, D). 

Tiiangles, in the philosophy of Plato, yerf(»rm very much the part of 
the elements of crystalline form in the modem view. In the Tr. il. 
395, 396 ; Timseus, 81 B, C, D, they are made to form new combi- 
nations with advancing or receding age and vigour in the animal, 
whether the world or man. The favourite form is one which Ims its 
hypothenuse twice the shorter base, two of which will finiu an equi- 
lateral triangle, and inio three of which every equilateral triangle 
may be divided (Tr. ii. 381 ; Tim. 54 A, B; Tr. vi. 157, 158; Tim. 
Locr. 98 A, B, C, D) ; there is a i-eference also to the relation of tlie 
squares on the sides of the right-angled triangle (ib. ; Tr. ii, 861 ; 
Tim. 64 B); this is the purest of triangles, the squares of whose sides 
as 1, 3, 4, hnd opposite angles as 1, 2, 3 (Tr. 397 ; 82 D). 

Tribunal for criminal cliarg<f8 is not a fit place in which to arraign 
■ unintentional errors (Tr. i. 12 ; Apol, 26 A), 

Trifles, the gods care for them, or nothing is beneath their notice or 
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hidden from ttiem (Tr. v. 433 to 438 ; Laws, 900 A, B, 0, D ; 901 C, 
P, £ ; 902 A, B), where the argument against their being ignorant, 
idle, or neglectful ifi||^kdmirably put. 

OTriptoIemus spoken of (Tr. i. 28 ; Apol. 41 A). 

Truly false, if so absurd an expression can be allowed (Tr. ii. 68 ; Bep. 
882 A) ; the false is abhorred by gods and men (ib.). 

Trust is reposed in wisdom (Tr. i. 490 ; Lys. 210 BJ. 

Trutli is the precursor of all good to gods and men, of which truth he 
who would reckon on being blessed and happy hereafter should be a 
partaker from the outset, with the intention of continuing true as 
long as he lives. Such a man is to be trusted ; but he is faithless to 
whom a lie is willingly dear, and he is without understanding to 
whom it is so unwillingly, neither being to he emulated (Tr. v. 158 1 
Laws, 730 C, D) ; truth meets the wants of the simple (Tr. i. 355 ; 
Phflwlr. 275 B) ; the truth of existent things is in the soul (Tr. iii. 28 ; 
Mono. 86 B) ; Socrates says all he seeks in argument is not what a 
person thinks but what is truth (Tr. i. 474 ; Euthyp. 14 E); truth is 
better than fable (Tr. ii. 330 ; Tim. 26 E) ; is weightier than au- 
thority. Truth is allied to the pure and simple rather than the great 
• or excessive (Tr. iv, 82 ; Phileb. 52 D) ; it is nearest allied to intellect 
and understanding (Tr. 105 ; 65 0); we do not contend for rivalry, 
but for truth (Tr. 9 ; 14 B). How is truth to be elicited by the con- 
flict of opinions, where the false can add nothing to the true? (Tr. 
vi. 113; Demodoc. 383 C); Protagoras has written a treatise upon 
troth (Tr. i. 393 ; Theeet. 161 C) ; if truth be only what appears such 
fo each individual, why does Protagoras attempt to teach it, and 
expect people to pay for it ? (Tr. ^3 ; 161 D) ; if truth be only this, 
how can men be absolutely wicked or good ? (Tr. iii. 287 ; Cratyl. 
886 B, C). Truth should^ the test of clever speaking or oratory 
(Tr. i. 3; Apol, 17 B); is impromptu mther than studied (ib.); is 
not in a fine style, but in what ia just (Tr. 3 ; 18 A) ; it is a pmifi- 
cation (Tr. 68 ; Phmd. 69 O). The value of truth in praising is 
insisted on by Socrates, and its being well understood by him (Tr. 
iii. 525; Symp. 198 D); he will not make liimself a laughing-stock 
by overstepping its bounds (Tr. 527 ; 199 A, B) ; truth is congenial 
to wisdom (Tr. ii. 171 ; Kep, 485 C). Truth is not ascertained by 
sensation, but^by reasoning and comparison (Tr. i. 424 ; Theiet. 186 
B). Truth said to be told by both (Tr. 184 ; Gorg. 487 A) ; and not 
confuted (Tr. 167 ; 473 B). Is truth to be told at all times to one in a 
phrensy ? (Tr. ii. 6 ; Bep. 331 0) ; it is of the first importance, tljpugh 
departure from it is justifiable in some cases (Tr. 69 ; 389 B) ; private 
persons may no more employ untruth than they may tell lies to their 
physician (Tr. 69 ; 889 0) • nor than one of his crew to a pilot (ib 
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Truth is not to be got at as now pursued in this paiticular discussion 
(Tr. 120; 485 D); the undivided pursuit of truth implies fondness 
for the pleasures of the soul rather than o^ the body (Tr. 171 ; 
485 D). 

Time, to be in, how defined (Tr. vi. 162 ; Tim. ILocr. 101 B ; Tr* ii. 
413; Critias, 106 A). 

Tyranny, when wie*ided by a virtuous despot, is the l^t government. 
^ Give me a city where the authority is absolute, and let the tyrant 
be young and of good memory, easily taught, manly, and magnani- 
mous by nature ” (Tr. v. 130 ; Laws, 710 A, D) ; an oligarchy comes 
next, then a democracy (Tr. 131 ; 710 E ; see also Tr. 132 711 E) ; 
the advantages of tyranny in its not abstracting other men’s pro- 
perty piecemeal and in the dark, but openly and at one fell swoop 
(Tr. ii. 21 ; Rep. 344 A) ; how it grows out of democracy and presi- 
dency (Tr. 255 ; 565 B, G, D) ; fable of those who taste a portion of 
human entrails becoming wolves (Tr. 255 ; 565 E) ; the president 
who has tasted a kinsman’s blood will be a victim if he does not 
become a tyrant (Tr. 255 ; 566 A) ; dread of assassination leads to his 
assuming a body guard (Tr. 256 ; 566 B) ; he will not succumb to 
outward force, but spring on the chariot of state (Tr. 256 ; 566 C) t 
in its earlier aspect tyranny wears a smiling face (Tr. 256 ; 566, D); 
and it makes fair speeches and liberal promises (Tr. 256 ; 566 E). 
What is said (Tr. 233 ; 544 C) must bo taken as ironical praise, and 
so, too, his remarks on Euripides (Tr. 258 ; 568 A, B) ; which poet, in 
his Iphig. in Aulid, v. 323 sqq.f gives a striking picture of its evils 
(Tr. 256 ; Rep. 566 D). The tyrant seeks to involve his subjects, in 
foreign war, to keep their attention occupied (Tr. 257 ; 566 E ; 
567 A) ; and exposes to the worst dangers those who are known to 
oppose his policy, or Vhose virtue he di*eads (Tr. 257 ; 567 A) ; he is 
hated (Tr. 257 ; 567 B) ; he must plot against all that are brave, 
wise, magnanimous, and rich j(Tr. 257 ; 567 C) ; he must make a 
fine clearance (ib.) ; he is involved in the glorious necessity, of 
dwelling with the wortliless, and he must import foreign stinging 
drones for his own safety (Tr. 257 ; 667 D) ; he robs the citizens of 
their slaves, and sets them free (Tr. 258 ; 567 E) ; a spleiitlid fellow 
is the tyrant who gathers round him the young and vicious while all 
persons of worth avoid him (Tr. 258 ; 568 A). Accoiding to Euripides 
tyrants €ire wise (ib.); probably wrongly quoted. Other poets, too, 
praise tyranny ; not so Menelaus in his reproof of Agamemnon,, as 
gijren by Euripides. How do these tyrants support their vast and 
varied display ? Fifst, by seizing all they can lay hands on, in or^er 
to avoid taxing the masses (Tr. 258 ; 568 D) ; then comes a reaction 
of the multitude under the figure of the father refusing to support 
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the tyranf 8 (the son’s) extxavaganoe (Tr. 259 ; 568 E ; 569 A) ; 
when the tyrant and his riotous pot companions come to be expelled, 
the people find wh%t a monstrous beast they have nurtured, and 
apply force to repel force (Tr. 259 ; 569 B) ; the people flying from 
the smoke of submission, where freedom was enjoyed, fall into the 
fire of despotic rule, where they become slaves* under a hard and 
bitter yoke ('fr. 259 ; 569 C) ; description of the change of the demo- 
cratic man into the tyrannic, and its connection with legality and 
illegality (Tr. 260 ; 571 A, B) ; the unlawful desires are like those 
which are entertained in sleep, when the government of reason is 
withdrawn, and intelligence and modesty no longer exercise a re- 
straining power (Tr. 260 ; 571 C) ; the sensual man runs riot, and 
commits all sorts of crimes in his sleep (Tr. 261 ; 571 D) ; he who 
has feasted on beautiful reasons, and is in agreement with himself, 
and has soothed his concupiscent nature, will in sleep attain to truth 
and will experience only the harmless phantasy of dreams (Tr. 261 ; 
571 E r 572 A, B) ; a man’s nature is declared by his dreams (ib.) ; 
the democratic man occupies a half-way state of life between his 
niggard father and the freedom of the class below (Tr. 262 ; 572 D) ; 
the struggle between opposite influences is well described, and the 
implanting a passion, like a great winged drone, as the leader of 
wanton and idle desires (Tr. 262 ; 572 E ; 573 A) ; these desires are 
represented as buzzing, like a bee swarm, or troop of crowned and 
mad revellers, with the drone as prefect of the soul, attended by mad- 
ness for a body guard, rushing on and killing or extirpating the good 
desires (Tr. 262 ; 573 B) ; the tyrant is like a drunken man (Tr. 262 ; 
673 C) ; or one mad with love or rselancholy (ib.) ; graphic picture of 
excesses and waste (Tr. 263 ; 573 D) ; the, tyrant has recourse to 
loans, and force and fraud ^follow (Tr. 263 ; 573 E) ; sketch of him, 
under the image of one acting injuriously to his parents, discarding 
his mother for a worthless mistress, and striking both father and 
mother, who are his oldest and best friends (Tr. 261 ; 574 A, B, C) ; 
he is a blessed character (ironice), becomes a housebreaker, a spoiler 
of temples, and casts away all his earlier sentiments of honour (Tr. 
264 ; 574 D) ; recurrence is made to the illustration of desires in 
dreams, compared to the same fulfilled when broad awake (Tr. 264 ; 
574 E ; see also Tr. 260 ; 671 C) ; these unbridled acts and propensi- 
ties described under the figure of a consuming indwelling passion of 
love (Tr. 264; 575 A); round such despots the crowd play the 
subordinate villain’s parts, become sacrilegious, informers, fals^ wit- 
nesses, bribe-takers, small in comparison with the tyrant’s acts (Tr. 
265 ; 576 B, O) ; many such tyrannous dispositions, aided by the 
wimt of thought in the crowd, aid the development of some one arch- 
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tyrant (Tr. 265 ; 575 O, D), who will soon enslave his &ther and 
mother* or, what is the same, his native land (see Tr. 263 ; 674 A) ; 
the man is a private before he becomes a puWio tyrant, and through 
obsequious arts he gets the ascendancy, and casts off those by whose 
help he rises (Tr. 265 ; 575 E) ; the tyrant knows nothing of liberty 
and true friendship* he is faithless, unjust, and like t^ sensualist in 
a dream (Tr. 265; 576 A; see Tr. 261, 264; 571 C,^; 574 E); on 
an entire review, the tyrant state and man are the unhappiest (Tr. 
266 ; 576 C, D, E) ; and can be only seen through by those who look 
beneath the tragic pomp of their outward display (Tr. 266 ; 577 A). 
Such a state is in a slavish condition with regard to all that is virtuous 
in it, so, too, must be the man ; both least accomplish what they aim 
at (Tr. 267 ; 577 C, D) ; he is impoverished, beggared, unsated (Tr, 
267 ; 577 E) ; full of fears, cries, groans, and anguish (Tr. .267 ; 
578 A); in a word, most wretched (Tr. 268; 578 B); but the state 
tyrant is more wretched than the tyrannical private person (Tr. 268, 
269 ; 578 C ; 579 B, C. D) ; the latter, if he has slaves, has the 
community to back him ; the former is like a man placed in a 
desert with nothing but slaves around him, and in continual fear of 
being murdered (Tr. 268 ; 578 D, E) ; he must remain shut up,* 
envious of the power which others have of going abroad (Tr. 269 ; 
679 A, B) ; the tyrant is like a sick man, unable to regulate himself, 
and who has to struggle with other bodies in this state instead of 
seeking to cure himself in retirement (Tr. 269 ; 579 B, C) ; recapitu* 
lation of the tyrant’s character as envious, unholy, destitute of friends, 
and the nurse and receptacle of every evil (Tr. 269 ; 579 E ; 580 A) ; 
the summing up (Tr. 270 ; 580 B, C, D). 

Tyrants should not ba immortal. However good this may be for the 
just and holy, it would be the greatest of curses to the wicked (Tr. v. 
57 ; Laws, 661 B, C) ; the tyrant, the king, and the ruler of a house 
are of the same class (Tr. iii. 192 ; Statesm. 259 A, C). Enumeration 
of tyrants (Tr. iv. 404 to 407 ; Theag^ 123 B, O. D. E; 124 A, B, 0, 
1), E) ; said to be wise by consort with the wise (Tr. 407 ; 125 B) ; 
tyrants and orators do not attain the summit of their wislies (Tr, i. 
161; Gorg. 468 D); though Polus thinks that Socrates would envy 
them their power (Tr. 161 ; 468 E); and so (Tr. iv. 409 ; Theag. 126 
A), they are to be pitied, not envied (Tr. i. 162 ; Oorg. 469 A) ; if 
they kill any unjustly, they are wretched (Tr. 162 ; 469 B) ; more so 
than the party murdered (ib.) ; are chiefly punished in Hades (Tr. 
2^ ; 525 D) ; the tyrant, fleroe and ignorant, dreads the man who is 
better than himself ih the state (Tr. 213 ; 510 0). 

Types to be made use of as laws (Tr. ii. 64 ; Bep. 383 G). 

Typhon and his^eads (Tr. i. 308 ; Phmdr. 220 B). 
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Ugliness equally objeclioiiable everywhere (T/ iv. 454 ; Minos, 816 A). 

Ugly and Beautiful treated of. How do we know which is which until 
we know what Beauty is ? (Tr. iv. 221 ; Hipp. Maj. 286 C). 

Ulysses, his chdftracter in Homer (Tr. 264 ; Hipp. Minor, 863 C ; 364 C) ; 
declared to be a better man than Achilles (Tr. 274, 275 ; 371 A, B, 
0, D, E). 

Unbelief in future punishments (Tr. i. 412 ; Theast. 177 A) ; common on 
the part of crafty and smart, clever pertons (ib.) ; that of the 
Athenians spoken of (Tr. 25 ; Apol. 37 E ; 38 A) ; who are hard to 
persuade (ib.). 

Unbidden guests (Tr. iii. 477 ; Symp. 174 B). 

Unbloody sacrifices. While the custom is still extant among men of 
sacrificing one anotlier, we hear of the contrary practice prevailing 
among others, at an age of the world when we neither ventured to 
eat oxen nor were animals offered in sacrifice to the gods, but cakes 
and fruits, moistened with honey, and such other chaste offerings, and 

* when men abstained from flesh as unholy to be eaten, and as pol- 
luting the altars of the gods with blood, and some lives were styled 
Orphic (Tr. v. 244 ; Iiaws, 782 D), by virtue of their employing only 
things without life (Tr. 243 ; 782 A, B, 0, D). 

Unconscious sensation is not the same as forgetfulness (Tr. iv. 48 ; 
Phileb. 33 E) ; and it differs also from perception (Tr. 48 ; 33 D). 

Uncontrolled dispositions are usually the subjects of evil (Tr. 369; 
Alcib. I. 134 B, E), , 

Uncreated, the, is invisible and permanent, an^ only cognisable by the 
intellect (Tr, ii. 358, 359 ; Cim. 52 A, B). 

Undecidedness of Bocrates (Tr. iv. 258; Hipp. Maj. 304 C, D); he 
alleges that he is always trying to learn and knows nothing, but is 
grateful for being taught (iS*. 275 ; Hipp. Min. 372 A) ; again said to 
wander up and down (Tr. 283 ; 376 0, D) ; corroborating what is 
said above, that he is always wandering and at his wits* end, and 
displaying his nakedness so that he has to bear the mud peltings of 
such wise men as his collocutor (Tr. 258 ; Hipp. Maj. 804 C, D). 

Understanding is, or ought to be, the source of happiness, not worldly 
possessions. ‘ Then,* said I, ‘as respects the necessity of the good 
things of which we first spoke, wealth, health, and b^uty, is it the 
science of rightly using all these which conducts to and insurfS the 
♦result we seek, or is it something else ?* * The science,* he replied. 
* Science, then, not only affords good fortune, but inspires good action 
among men in every deed and acquisition,' He agreed. * By Zeus, 
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then,* said I, * is there any advantage accruing from other possessions 
apart from intelligence and wisdom ? Can a man of large possessions 
or a man of many actions be profited withoudi understanding ? or is 
not the man of little property, if he have sense, the man who profits T ** 
(Tr. iii. 64; Euthyd, 281 A, B). 

Understanding is Iqjig of heaven and earth (Tr. iv. 38 ; Phileb. 28 0) ; to 
understanding and intelligence, however, only a third rank is assign^ 
the first being conferred on measure, moderation, and fitness, the 
second on symmetry, beauty, and perfection (Tr. 107, 108; 66 A, B, 
C). Understanding is said to make things profitable (Tr. iii. 31 ; 
Meno. 88 B). Are we to follow the understanding of wise men, or 
that of the crowd ? (Tr. i. 36 ; Crito, 47 D). The man of understanding 
is spoken of (Tr. ii, 6 ; Rep. 331 B) ; is expressed in Greek by 
didpoia (Tr. 201; Rep. 511 E); distinct from pure reason, povs (Tr. 
201 ,* 511 D); also from viarrtSf and tlKatria. To povs corresponds 
p6ri<ris (ib.) ; while Sidpota, discourse in thouglit, is contrasted with 
StaXoyoy, discourse in words (Tr. iii. 177 ; Soph. 263 E). /See ’also 
Tr. ii. 224 ; Rep. 534 A, where all the relative bearings of these are 
again spoken of. 

Unfairness in airgument objected to, as wrong in one who professes 
virtue (Tr. i, 401 ; Theset. 167 E). 

Unifco’mity of human experience the means by which we understand 
each other (Tr. i. 179 ; Gorg. 481 C). 

Universal science, idea of (Tr. iii. 79 ; Euthyd. 293 A) ; the universal 
king is the cause of all beautiful tilings (Tr. iv. 482 ; Epist. ii. 
312 E). 

Universe. “ When the sovereign ruler beheld all actions thus endued 
with life, and much v^rtue existing in them, and much debasement, 
and a being indestructible but not eternal, soul and body, as the gods 
existing by law, for there could have been no genesis of animals, 
either of these being destroyed, he considered that what was bom 
always for the advantage of the soul was the Good, and that which 
was hurtful Evil. Keeping all these ends in view, he contrived how 
virtue, being victorious in each of the projected parts, and Vice 
defeated, he might contrive a universe as easily and as good as pos- 
sible. Now he has determined for this imiverse how it behoves all 
to happen, and wliat seat and station each thing is to have as its 
abode, and what kinds of genetic causes should be left to our indi- 
vidual wills. For we are each of us almost wholly correspondent at 
dhSerent times to the mood and state of desire of our bouIb " (Tr. v. 
441, 442 ; Laws, 904 A, B, 0). What follows is also well worth trans- 
lating. The universe hew not been produced at random (Tr. iv. 88 ; 
Phileh. 28 D)^* it would be Impious to suppose so (Tr. 89 ; 28 E) ; 
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has a Boul imd body, Jike man (Tr. 40 j 29 E ; 80 A) ; is beautiful 
and pure (Tr. 41 ; 30 B) ; is unlimited, and ruled by order and mind 
(Tr, 42 ; 30 C) If itlie universe is bound and at rest, all things are 
destroyed (Tr. i. 383; Therot. 153 D); the universe is motion, and 
nothing else (Tr. 386 ; 156 A). 

Unjust, the, are|^ unhappy. ** Perhaps a certain divine kinship to what 
is implicitly involved in your own nature leads you to honour and 
acknowledge their existence when you account that there are gods, 
but the fortunes of evil and unjust men, both in their public and 
private life, not in truth happy, but only such reputedly, lead you 
strongly but not purposely to impiety, hearing them improperly 
hymned by the Muses, or in other writings. Or perchance, seeing 
impious men growing old and leaving children's children in the- 
highest honours, your judgment becomes confused for the present 
about all such, while you see or hear or personally witness the mauy 
and terrible impieties of some who by these means have from humble 
condition attained to the highest stretch of arbitrary power (Tr. v. 
432, 433 ; Laws, 899 C, D, E ; 900 A, B). Unjust and just, these 
^ qualities matters of dispute. Men do not fight about what conduces 
to health or pleasure, but they do about these moral properties. 
Half the Iliad and Odyssey are made up of squabbles respecting right 
and wrong (Tr. iv. 325; Alcib. 1. 112 A) ; does not our argument 
show that Alcibiades, the beautiful son of Clinias, did not know, but 
thought he understood the distinction? (Tr. 327; 113 B). 

Unjust man cannot be happy (Tr. i. 166 ; Gorg. 472 D) ; is more un- 
happy when not brought to punishment than when punished (Tr. 
167 ; 472 E ; 473 B) ; he is morew unhappy than he who is treated 
unjustly (Tr. 167, 162; 473 A; 469 B); he can have nothing in 
common with other men or gods, nor know what friendship is (Tr. 
210 ; 507 E) ; the unjust and godless are chndemued to Tartarus 
(Tr. 227 ; 523 A) ; reference made to the opinion of the crowd about 
what is just or unjust (Tr. 36 ; Grit. 47 D) ; the unjust man will hurt 
both friend and foe (Tr. ii. 11 ; Rep. 335 D); he is good and wise, 
according to the reasoning of [Thiasymachus, when his injustice is 
carried out completely (Tr. 26 ; 348 D) ; will strive to have more than 
‘ either the just or unjust (Tr. 27 ; 349 D) ; again said to be wise and 
good, and like them (ib.) ; on the other hand, he is like the evil and 
ignorant (Tr. 28 ; 350 C) ; in short, ho resembles what he is akin to 
(ib.). Men who are perfectly unjust are incapable of acting in con- 
cert (Tr. 81 ; 352 D) ; live basely (Tr. 31 ; 353 ; are wretched, 

‘ and therefore at a disadvantage compared •with ibe just (Tr. 32; 
854 A) ; he would be, according to Thrasymachus, on a par with the 
just, if he had on the ring of Gygee (Tr. 38 j 36^ B) ; he must be 
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unjoet, while attaining the highest reputaUon for righteoas- 
ness, though committing the deepest wrong, taking care to rectify 
every mistake and to rebut force by force or^ud (Tr. 39, 40,* 361 
A, B, C) ; certain lines of iEschylus are applied to him, and praise 
conferred upon him (Tr. 41 ; 362 A, B, C) ; he must also find per- 
suasive teachers,, possessed of popular and forensic wisdom, through 
whom to escape punisliraeut (Tr. 45 ; 365 D) ; he* will retain his 
badly acquired wealth, and evade the penalty of his misdeeds by 
persuading the gods to wink at them (Tr. 46 ; 366 A) ; yet he or his 
children’s children will pay the penalty in Hades (ib.) ; the poets, 
however, say that leligious mysteries and rt deeming deities have 
great power to avert these mischiefe in the other world (ib.) ; unjust 
men are fiilsely said to be happy by the poets (Tr. 72; 392 A, B); 
when they do wrong consciously, and are subjected to suffering, their 
passion receives a cheek, if they have any good feeling left (Tr. 125 ; 
440 C). Tije argument of Thrasymachus, that it is advantageous to a 
man to do wrong, if he only cloaks it, is resumed (Tr. 279 ; 588 B) ; 
Socrates now proposes to model a beast dappled and many-headed, as 
if we were combining a Chimrora, a Scylla, and Cerberus with a circle 
of heads of monsters wild and tame (Tr. 279 ; 588 C). As, he says,* 
it is easier to model in words than in wax, let us fashion the figure of 
a lion, and of a man much smaller than the lion, and surround all 
these with an outer casing in human shape (Tr. 280 ; 588 D). To 
say that it is right to do wrong is to feed the compound monster and 
lion and to starve the man, or set them at variance (Tr. 280 ; 588 E) ; 
to assert that the just is advantageous is to strengthen the man, and 
make him able to tame and to direct the monster aright (Tr. 280; 
589 A, B;. The nnjrqtt man lets loose the monster more than expe- 
dient If he enslaves his divinest part fb his most godless and aban- 
doned without compunction, is not he then miserable, a^d does he 
not allow himself to be bribed to a worse destruction by far than 
Eriphyle, who received the necklace or armlet for her husband's life ? 
(Tr. 281 ; 589 E). Are not self-will and moroseness blamed when the 
leonine and serpent-like are augmented and inharmoniously rendered 
tense? and delicacy and effeminacy imputed as blame in the relax- 
ation and slackening of this tension, when they cause cowardice ? 
fTr. 281 ; 590 A, B) ; and fawning and illiberality when the high- 
spirited is objected to the brutal nature, and the man allowing it to 
be degraded by mercenary considerations causes it to become ape in 
liewof lion? (ilf.). (Note here the position of the negative after the 
principal subject.) At the end of the race, however well the ui^just 
men may run at first, they are laughed at, beoome unhappy old mdn, 
ore insulted strangers and felIow-citizens» are scourged like 
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criminala, tortured, and have their eyes burnt out (Tr. 40, 804; 
861 E; 613 E). 

Unknowable, said of ^ings where reason does not exist to take account 
of them (Tr. i. 443 ; Theset. 201 B). 

Unlawfulness of evading punishment (Tr. i. 89 ; Orit. 50 A). 

Unlike friendly to unlike (Tr. i. 496 ; Lys. 215 also considered as 
friendly to l&e (ib.). 

Unlimited and limited (Tr. iv. 30; Phileb. 24 A); its marks are 
growth, deg;ree, and intensity (Tr. 31, 36, 41 ; 25 A ; 27 C ; 30 B) ; 
unlimited does not contribute a share of good to pleasure (Tr. 37 ; 
28 A). 

Unmusical is a term applicable to men who credit nothing but what the 
senses teach them, snd they are also said to be intractable and con- 
tradictory (Tr. i. 386; Theaet. 156 Aj. 

Unnatural vices referred to with reprehension (Tr. v. 18, 21, 326 to 335; 
Laws, 636 A. B, C, D; 637 A, B, C; 836 A, B, 0, B, E; 837 A, B, 
C, B, E; 838 A, B, C, B, E to 841 B). 

Unproductive arts distinguished from productive (Tr. iii. 107 ; Sophist, 
219 C). 

* Unrestrained hospitality (Tr. iii. 479 ; Symp. 175 B, O'). 

Unstable reasonings (Tr. i. 470; Euthyp. 11 C). See Bsedalus. 

Unwritten laws. We are to consider that all the matters but now 
discussed are what are called by many * unwritten hiws,’ what are 
otherwise termed national usages, all of which come under the same 
category. Moreover, we have properly asserted that we can neither 
treat these as laws nor pass them by in silence. Those are links or 
pendents of every polity, occupying an intermediate place between all 
written and positive law and laws yet be enacted : in a word, 
natural and altogether primitive institutes, which having been suffi- 
ciently well settled and practised, invest the written codes with safety 
(Tr. V. 267 ; Laws, 793 A, B, C). 

Up and down, a favourite Greek expression for instability (Tr. i. 95 ; 
Phsed. 90 C, and elsewhere abundantly. See also Topsy turvy, 
Tr. 102; 96 B; Tr. ii. 198; Eep. 508 B). 

Urania, a name for heavenly love, to distinguish it from that of Aphro- 
dite (Tr. iii. 492, 499; Symp. 181 B, 0. E; 185 B). 

Uranus, a name derived from Greek equivalents, signifying “looking 
up*' (Tr. iii. 807; Cratyl. 396 0; Tr. ii. 345 ; Tim. 40 B). 

Usf^ul in speech-making. If the man would write what suited the 
poor rather than the rich, or the old man rather tAan the young, and 
what befits the generality, his speeches would be pithy and of popular 
utility (Tr. i. 302 ; Phflsdr. 227 B) ; health and goodness are useful, 
and so of strength and beauty, and their profitableness consists in 
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tiieir right employment (Tr. iii. 31 ; Meno. 87 B, E ; 88 A) ; mode- 
ration and teachableness, and things with understanding, are useful 
(Tr. 81; 88 B); when not rightly used thingS|.are hurtful (Tr. 31; 
88 A); the useful is beautiful, and the injurious ugly (Tr. ii. 141 ; 
Eep. 457 B). 

fJseleattm^ of wisdqpi supposed to be urged where a man wants the 
ordinary means of support. “But/’ said Erasistraftis, **what ad- 
vantage would it be to a man, O Socrates, should he surpass Nestor 
in wisdom and not have necessaries, the matters pertaining to daily 
subsistence, meats, drinks, clothes, and everytliing of this sort? (Tr. 
vi. 62 ; Eryx. 394 A, B) ; what would his wisdojn profit him, or how 
could he be said to be rich whom nothing hindered from being a 
beggar, destitnte of every needful tiling?’* (Tr. 63 ; 394 B). “ If the 
people among whom he lived were such as to value the man's 
wisdom, and the consequences flowing from it, the wise man would 
have most to dispose of if he wanted anything in return, and should 
put up his wisdom and its products for sale ” (Tr. 63 ; 394 B. E). 

Uses of divine service, does it better the gods ? Holiness constitutes 
this species of service, and this it is which preserves private homes 
and republics (Tr. i. 473, 474 ; Euthyp. 13 0, E ; 14 B). 

Usxuy prohibited (Tr. v. 180, 470; Laws, 742 0 ; 921 B). 

Prepay vpdnpov^ “ cart before the horse ” (Tr. ii. 207 ; Kep* 518 B). 


V. 

Vacuum, nature abhors it (Tr. ii.^ 393 ; Tim. 79 B) ; is applied to 
explain the theory of respiration (Tr. 394 ; 80 A ; Tr, vi. 163 ; Tim. 
Locr. 101 C, D). ‘ •• 

Value of exalted conceptions of God (Tr. vi. 14 to 16 ; Epin. 980 A, B, 
C, B, E; 981 A) ; the value of testimony depends on the character of 
him who gives it (Tr. 71 ; Eryx. 399 B, 0) ; value of perseverance 
(Tr, iii. 190 ; Statesm. 257 C) ; value of things of the highest moment 
often neglected for what is viler (Tr. i. 17 ; Apol. 29 E) ; value of the 
soul and virtue (Tr. 17 ; 30 A, B) ; value of pluck and a determined 
front in keeping foes at bay (Tr. iii. 572 ; 8ymp. 221 A, B). 

Vase. We do not set boys and apprentices to work first on the costly 
piece of potter's ware, in order to teach them the art (Tr. i. 218 ; 
Oorg.514E). 

VeinSfjPegarded as^channels of nutriment (Tr. vi. 163 ; Tim, Xiocr, 101 
0, B) ; though also a» blood channels. 

Vengeance will follow the death of Socrates, whose influence kept; in 
check other less moderate accusers (Tr. i. 27 ; Apol. 39 0) ; he ^11 
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leave behind him younger and less bearable persons to occupy his 
place (Tr, 27 ; 39 D). 

Ventilated statement^ or what is the same, much vaunted (Tr. i. 106 ; 
Ph»d. 100 B). 

Venus both evening and morning star (Tr. vi, 154 ; Tim. Locr. 96 E). 

Verbs and nouns are necessary to discourse (Tjr. iii. 175; Sophist, 
262 0) ; spolSen of disparagingly as equivalent to sound rather than 
sense (Tr. iii. 525, 527, 573; Symp. 198 B ; 199 B; 221 E; Tr. ii. 
290 ; Rep. 601 A). 

Versatile thought of mortals (Tr. ii. 6 ; Rep. 331 A). 

Versatility and courage of the men who fancy themselves statesmen is 
admirable. Not so, however, the condition of those who are deceived 
by their empty pretensions (Tr. ii. 110 ; Rep. 426 D). , 

Versed in divine things (Tr. i. 476 ; Euthyp. 15 E). 

Vessels of honey and water for the purpose of mixing together, 
imagined by way of illustration (Tr. iv. 98 ; Phileb. 61 C). 

Vice, progress in, compared to the result of feeding in bad ground or 
pasture, and nibbling improper food, till by degrees some great evil 
is set up in the soul (Tr. ii. 83 ; Rep. 401 B) ; vice is a disease, and 
• the ugliness and sickness of the soul (Tr. 130 ; 444 E) ; its varieties 
are infinite (Tr. 131 ; 445 0). 

Victim of state torture, though unhappy, is less so than the pros- 
perous tyrant who inflicts it (Tr. i. 168 ; Gorg. 473 C, D). 

Victory is differently adjudged by different parties. Children will 
award it to the conjuror, the bigger boys to the comic poet, the 
women, young men, and multitude will be for the tragedy writer, 
the old men for the rhapsodists of the epic writers (Tr. v. 52 ; Ijaws, 
658 B, C, D, E) ; victory over self said to l^e conquered by and sub- 
dued by ourselves (Tr. iv.*198 ; Menex. 243 D) ; moderation in vic- 
tory of the Athenian soldiers when they had captured the Laoedsa- 
monians (Tr. 196 ; 242 0). 

Vile men plentiful, and of no account, while the earnest are few and 
invaluable (Tr. iii. 99 ; Euthyd. 306 D), 

Viper, the bite so severe that he who has been bitten by it will only 
describe it to one who has experienced the same (Tr. iii. 566 ; Symp. 
218 A). 

ViRTUB. See Summary, page 241. 

Virtue, in what it consists. It is in the soul’s concord with reason. 
The right culture of the soul with reference to pleasure and pain, so 
that it may hate what it is proper to hate, and lote what it ought to 
love from the very outset of life to its close, is properly education 
(Tr. V. 43, 44 ; Laws, 653 A, B, C) ; virtue is preferable to gold and 

, silver (Tr. ii. 320 ; Tim. 18 B) ; virtues of the olden time (Tr. ii. 
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428 ; Oritias, 120 E ; 121 A) ; virtue is necessary to Kim who would 
rule well himself and the state (Tr. iv. 369 ; Alcib. 1. 134 0). ** What 
is that transoendently noble pursuit you have s^iccessfuUy followed V* 
“ Virtue,” said he (Tr. iii. 55 ; Euthyd. 273 D). Is virtup to be 
taught ? This inquiry, pursued in the Meno, is also renew^ in the 
Dialogue on Virtue, which see (Tr. vl. 89 ; 378 E) ; is neither 
natural nor acquired, but present by a divine dispensation (Tr. 90 ; 
379 D, E); is it to be taught? (Tr. iii. 3; Meno. 70 A); is it 
knowledge? (Tr. 30; 87 C), or a good? (Tr. 30; 87 D); it is a 
capacity for just rule (Tr. 7 ; 73 D) ; justice is not virtue in the 
abstract, but a virtue (Tr. 7 ; 73 D) ; described as a joying in beau- 
tiful things (Tr. 13; 77 B); teachers of it are not to be met with 
(Tr. 4^ 71 D) ; we are not talking of the virtue of particular classes, 
but of virtue in itself considered (Tr. 5 ; 71 E ; 72 A, B, C) ; is not 
to be taught (Tr. 29, 40 to 48 ; 86 D ; 94 E ; 95 A. B ; 96 E ; 99 A, 
B, E) ; is made beneficial by <pp6irf\atty intelligence (Tr. 32 ; 88 O, 
D) ; what it is is unknown (Tr. 18, 28, 48 ; 80 C ; 86 B ; 100 B) ; is 
present by inspiration (100 B) ; virtue described as a goddess (Tr. 
iv. 103 ; Phileb. 63 E ; 64 A) ; what it is (Tr. i. 293, 294 ; Protag. 
361 A, B, 0, D, E) ; is knowledge (ib.) ; contradictory statements 
about it (ib.) ; he who practises virtue will suffer no dire confutation, 
nor any disgraceful overthrow (Tr. 232 ; Gorg. 527 D) ; daily dis- 
cussions respecting it, the greatest blessings. It should be put to 
perpetual scrutiny and testing (Tr. 25 ; Apol. 38 A) ; it is not the 
bartering pleasure with pleasure nor pain with pain, for the only 
true currency is wisdom (Tr. 68 ; Phesd. 69 A) ; righteousness, 
moderation, and courage (justice, temperance, and fortitude) are 
participant of wisdom (Tr. 68 ; 69 B) ; these qualities without 
wisdom are a feint and shadow destitute of content and truth (ib.) ; 
virtue is a purification (Tr. 68 ; 69 C) ; is health and beauty, and 
good habit of soul (Tr. ii. 130 ; Rep. 444 E) ; is only one, while vice 
is infinite (Tr. 130 ; 445 C) ; if virtue is not in the soul it reverses 
morals and practice, and puts the cart before the horse (Tr. 207 ; 
518. D); its greatest prizes and rewards in a future state. Virtue 
can both know itself and depravity, but the latter cannot know the 
former (Tr. 92 ; Rep. 409 E) ; is its own reward, which each shall 
possess according as he honours or despises her (Tr. 308 ; 617 E) ; is 
to be taught (Tr, iv. 470 ; Cleit. 408 B) ; or is this not so ? (Tr. iii. 
42 ; Meno. 96 A, B) ; virtue is not to be taught (Tr. i. 248, 293 ; 
Pr<Aag. 319 B, f), E ; 361 A, B, C, D, E) ; may be partially taught 
(Tr. 255 ; 327 0) ; m«y be taught (Tr. 252 to 254 ; 823 D ; 324 A, 
B; 325 B, D). 

Virtuous love, ite value to a young man is beyond family ties, or 
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wealth, or honour (Tr. iii. 487 ; Symp. 178 0) ; men, when young, 
are simple, and easily deceived, from want of experience in the ways 
of vice (Tr. ii. 91 ; J.iep. 409 B). 

Visible heavens and motions of the celestial bodies are ruled by mind 
and an ordaining power (Tr. iv. 38 ; Phileb. 28 E) ; visible magni- 
tude depends upon distance (Tr. i. 287 ; Protag.^356 C). 

is so called from being seen, and not vice vered^ i,e„ a thing is 

not seen because it is visible (Tr. 468 ; Euthyp. 10 B) ; the visible is 
created (Tr. ii. 332 ; Tim. 27 D ; 28 A) ; the visible and tangible is 
regarded as alone existent (Tr. iii. 149, 151 ; Sophist, 246 A, B ; 
247 B, C) ; some are too modest to deny the reality of justice and 
virtue, but others, sprung, as it were, from dragons’ teeth, or aMx~ ' 
0Qy€s, refuse existence to all that they cannot press with their hands 
(ib.) ; the visible and intelligible are the two ruling principles, one 
in the sphere of thought, the other in that of the sensuous (Tr. ii. 
199 ; Rep. 509 D). See Art Intelligible. 

Vision, theory of (Tr. ii. 355 ; Tim. 49 D) ; is not colour the efflux of 
figure, as in the doctrine of effluxes taught by Empedocles, commen- 
surate with and sensible to sight ? (Tr. iii. 11 ; Meno. 76 (3). 

•Visual perception, physiology of (Tr. i. 387 ; Theset. 156 D, E), 

Vocabulary of praise exhausted (Tr. iii. 526 ; Symp. 198 E). 

Vocal oaks and rocks (Tr. i. 355 ; Pheedr. 275 B). 

Voice said to be one and infinite (Tr. iv. 16 ; Phileb. 17 B). 

Voluntary wickedness. There is no such thing. All persons are evil 
against their will (Tr. v. 160, 365 ; Laws, 731 D ; 860 D) ; this is 
one of Plato’s paradoxes. If he only means, with Cicero, that sin is 
the result of a mind disordered, oj with Clement of Alexandria, that 
it is a want of thought and moral infirmity, he will not be far out of 
accord with Christian wrilbrs, but irresistible impulse and deliberate 
choice have both been regarded as acts of the will by metaphy- 
sicians, though widely separated in popular apprehension (Tr. 365 ; 
Laws, 860 D, E) ; in distinguishing voluntary from involuntary 
injury he decides that where a thing given with a good intent hafi 
tiimed out pernicious, it does not class with wilful wrong. “ This 
must be looked to by the legislator, and it is to injustice and hurt 
he must have regard. Injury must bo repaired as far as possible by 
the laws, the lost must be saved, the fallen again erected, the slain 
or wounded made whole or propitiated with expiatory rites, and 
both to doers and sufferers we must try to reinstate and rectify all 
wrongs committed, and to transform them from a*state of difference 
to one of friendship ” (Tr. 368 ; Laws, 862 B,0). The voluntary is 
mark of goodness, as involuntariness is of the opposite. People ar 
wily and deceivers by virtue of craft and intelligence, not through 
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silimess and want of intellect (Tr. iv. 266 ; Hipp. Min. 865 E) ; 
Achilles does not lie on set purpose, but unwillingly (Tr. 273, 274 ; 
370 A, B. C, D, E) ; Ulysses is the better mnn, because he acted 
voluntarily (Tr. 274, 275 ; 371 A, B, 0, D, E) ; how can the wilfully 
unjust be better? (Tr, 275; 372 A); that he is *eo further illus- 
trated (Tr. 277 ; 373 0) ; the better runner is he who willingly runs 
slow (Tr. 277 ; 373 D) ; so, too, the better wrestler is he who falls 
purposely (Tr. 278 ; 374 A) ; it is so with gesture and voice and 
expression of face (Tr. 279 to 283 ; 374 B ; 374 C, D, E ; 875 A ; 
376 A, B) ; voluntary evil or ignorance does not exist (Tr. iii. 122 ; 
Sophist, 228 C; Tr. iv. 469; Cleit. 407 D. E; Tr. 242; Hipp. 
Maj. 296 C). 

Vowels are the bond of consonants, without which syllables cannot be 
formed (Tr. iii. 160 ; Sophist, 253 A). 

Vows. To rear temples and statues of the gods is not easy, as it is a 
matter for deep reflection to do this rightly. But it is the habit of 
women, and particularly all those who are sick or in danger or in 
difficulty, wherever the difficulty may arise, or, again, when they 
receive any accession of fortune, to consecrate of what they have, to 
vow sacriflces, and to promise dedicatory erections to gods, dsemons, 
or heroes, starting up in night phantasies from terror, and in dreams, 
and under the recollection of many visions that have occurred to 
them, thus erecting altars and sanctuaries as remedial (Tr. v. 454 ; 
Laws, 910 A, B) ; persons are not to celebrate the rites of the gods 
in private houses (Tr. 453, 454 ; 909 D ; 910 C). 

Voyage* of life likened to that on a raft made up of the best materials 
that may come to hand (Tr. i. 89 ; Phajd. 85 D) ; what it is when 
not under the convoy cf divine reasoning (ib.). 

Vulcan referred to (Tr. iii. 218 ; State8m.*274 B, C). 


W. 

Wages, laws respecting them (Tr. v. 470; Laws, 921 D); and on usury 
(ib.; alsoTr. 180; 742 C). 

Wakefulness and pain (Tr. i. 31 ; Crit. 43 B). 

Wallow, to, like a sow in the mire (Tr. ii. 226 ; Kep. 535 E). 

War, its perpetuity (Tr. v. 2 ; Laws, 625 E) ; is man to be regarded in 
relation to his race as an enemy pitted against an enemy ? (Tr. 4 ; 
626 B). Eor a man to conquer himself is the first and best of con* 
^u^ts, but that^he should be worsted by himself is the basest and 
most ignoble. This flnplies that a war exists in each of us against 
ourselves (Tr. 4 ; 626 E). The lawgiver has a nobler duty to perform 
than encouraging the petty hostilities of states and factions, or con- 
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suiting individual rivalries. No one is a good politician who does 
not enjoin war for the sake of peace rather than peaceibr the sake of 
war (Tr. 7 ; 62$ 

Warrior class to he trained by music amd gymnastics, so that their 
colours may bj indelible by detergents, nitre, or caustic leys, like 
those of the dyers (Tr. ii. 114 ; Rep. 430 A, B) ; ^importance of their 
forming rigM opinions (ib.) ; right opinion more than mere courage 
(Tr. 114 ; 430 B, C). 

Water-works are to be constructed (Tr. v. 206; Laws, 761 A, B, 
C. B). 

Wave of derision overwhelming a man (Tr. ii. 159 ; Rep. 473 C). See 
Art. Billow. 

Wax tablet impressed with seal ring as a type of the mind (Tr. i. 433 ; 
Theset. 193 0) ; a wax, deep, smooth, and not too moist, is adapted 
to retentive memory and definiteness (Tr. 434 ; 194 C) ; when the 
wax is too hard or too soft, or soiled, or hairy, impressions on it 
run together (Tr. 435 ; 194 E) ; or are jumbled, and overlie one 
another (ib.). 

Wealth is a blessing to the good and a curse to the evil (Tr. vi. 69 ; 

« Eryx. 397 E ; 398 A) ; its usefulness (Tr. ii. 6 ; Rep. 331 B) ; has 
many advantages, especially as it allows of making atonement to the 
gods (ib.). 

Weaver, the, weaves many garments, and dies before completing his 
last, but he is not therefore inferior to the product of his loom (Tr, i. 
91 ; Phffid. 87 0). 

Web, to weave that of Penelope backward (Tr, i. 87 ; Phred. 84 A). 

Weight, what (Tr. ii. 373 ; Tim. 63^0). 

Welding of iron spoken of, and its flaws and imperfect union under- 
stood in Plato’s time (Tr. jii. 185 ; Sophist, *267 E). 

Whims and fancies of every individual, are they a test of truth ? (Tr. 
i 394; Theret. 161 E). 

White, the gods are to dressed in it (Tr. v. 523 ; Laws, 956 A) ; the 
funeral of priests is to be superior to that of other citizens, and all 
the attendants are to wear white robes, to utter no groans nor lamen- 
tations, while a chorus of fifteen boys and girls standing round the 
bier is to sing by turns, or antiphonally, a hymn composed in praise 
of the defunct (Tr. 508 ; 947 B, D) ; can we speak of white as 
colour, or of it as a colour ? (Tr. iii. 8 ; Meno. 74 C) ; white colour, 
is it anything in the eyes, or not in them ? (Tr. i. ^3 ; Thecet. 153 
B) ; is it produced, or is it permanent in nature ? (fib.). « 

Wicked, their doom in Tartarus, Acheron, Oecytus, Styx, Pyriphle- 
gethon (Tr. i. 120 to 123; Pheed. Ill B, B; 112 A, B, 0, B, E; 
113 A, B, 0, B, E; 114 A, B, C; and see Art, Fable of Er). 
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Clever and wicked people see sharply with their narrow souls, and 
the more keenly they see the more evil they inflict, but if their 
excrescences and impediments were lopped or unsparingly punished 
from childhood up they would see aright ('J'r. ii. 207 ; Eep. 519 
A, B). 

Wills, laws respecting them, and the right of testators to make whom 
they please their heirs. This right questioned by tj»;e state (Tr. v. 
472 to 477 ; Laws, 922 D, E ; 923 A, B, C ; other Laws, 922 B ; 
924 E ; 925 A> B, D, E. Hardship of relatives being forced to marry 
the daughters of deceased persons (ib.). 

Wind egg distinguished from real birth (Tr. i. 381, 392, 393, 455 ; 
The»t. 151 E ; 160 E ; 161 A ; 210 B). 

Winds, dissipation of the soul by, spoken of (Tr. i. 87 ; Phfied. 84 B). 

Wine is not to be allowed to children under eighteen, prior to exertion 
in the active duties of life, as we should guard the impulsiveness of 
youth. Afterwards wine may be taken in moderation up to thirty, 
provided there is no drunkenness nor excess. At forty, a more 
liberal indulgence is permitted, and to share in Bacchic solemnities, 
wine having been given to old age to mitigate its austerity and to 
soften it, like iron in the fire, so as to render it plastic (Tr. v. 64,* 
65 ,* Laws, 666 A, B, C). The subject is resumed again (Tr. 280, 
231 ; 775 B, C, D) ; state officers during their magisterial years and 
on campaigns, or steersmen at the helm, are also to abstain. Bee 
Art, Drunkenness. 

pourers referred to (Tr. iv. 98 ; Phileb. 61 0). 

Wisdom is the source of good fortune (Tr. iii. 62 ; Euthyd. 280 A) ; is 
to be procured at all cost and by all subserviency (Tr. 66 ; 282 A, 
B) ; it can be taught, and is the only source of happiness (ib.) ; 
wisdom is allied to number, and is not«the attainmeni. of particular 
arts and sciences (Tr. vi. 7 ; Epin. 976 A) * its difficulties. The 
power of calculation only conferred by deity (Tr. 9 ; 976 D, E) ; 
what its characteristic marks are (Tr, 14 ; .080 A, and following) ; 
wisdom is of more value than property (more than rubies, according 
to Solomon) (Tr. 62 ; Eryx. 394 A, B, D) ; wisdom is the test of 
sufficiency in matters of public and personal trust (Tr. i. 489, 490 ; 
Lys. 209 D ; 210 B) ; it is not sought for by the wise nor by ihe 
ignorant (Tr. 500 ,* 218 A ; Tr. iii. 537 ; Symp. 204 B, 0 ) ; lack or 
drought of wisdom (Tr. iii. 3 ; Meno 70 C) ; examples of wisdom 
exhibited more Socratico (Tr. iv. 404 to 407 ; Theag. 123 B, C, D, E ; 
12| A, B, C, Df E) ; how to be got in state affairs (Tr. 409 ; 126 C). 
On this subject of the communicableness of wisdom and virtue, $ee 
also Tr. L 222 ; Gorg. 518 0 ; Tr. iii. 38 to 40 ; Meno. 93 D to 94 E ; 
Tr. i. 248; Protag. 319 E ; 320 A, B ; Tr. iv. 837 Alcib. 1. 118 0. 
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Witdom is falsely assumed by the multitude (Tr. iv. 76 ; Phileb. 
49 A) ; wisdom and understanding imply the existence of mii^d (Tr. 
41 ; ^ 0) ; wisdonys able to test, especially when accompanied by 
friendship, and to tell the truth (Tr. i. 184; Gorg. 487 A); are 
wisdom, science and knowledge the same ? (Tr. 373 ; The»t. 145 E) ; 
this is doubtful (ib.) ; wisdom is congenial with tr^th (Tr. ii. 171 ; Rep. 
485 O) ; each^man said to be the measure of his own wisdom (Tr. i. 
393 ; Theflet. 161 T>) ; true opinion (Tr. 404 ; 170 0) ; the highest 
wisdom is to know that we are destitute of it (Tr. 9 ; Apol. 23 A) ; 
human wisdom is of little account according to the oracle (ib.) ; 
search for wisdom (ib.) ; shall the lover of wisdom fear death, when 
earthly passion will cause men to desire it ? (Tr. 66 ; Ph«ed. 68 A) ; 
wisdom is the only true currency (Tr. 68 ; 69 A) ; with which all 
virtue is bought and sold (Tr. 68 ; 69 B) ; without it virtue is a 
shadow, and neither healthy nor true (ib. ; Tr. 68; 69 O); the 
notion of its being contagious or communicable by touch (Tr. iii. 
480 ; Symp. 175 D ; Tr. iv. 415 ; Theag. 130 A, B, 0, D) ; wisdom 
is the science that presides over the perfecting of harmony and 
moderation of soul, in all the public and private relations of life 
(Tr. ii. 129 ; Rep. 443 B ; 444 A) ; the opinion that dictates the op- 
posite is ignorance (ib.) ; wisdom is distinguished from araxppwrvvTt 
as (ro<pla (Tr. 193 ; 504 C) ; it is only to be rightly estimated through 
the longer circuit of the “Good*^ (Tr. 193; 504 D, B ; 505 A); the 
importance of exact search (ib.). 

Wise, what is so is beautiful (Tr. i. 237 ; Protag. 309 C) ; wise men 
are self-sufficient, not revellers nor drunkards (Tr. 277 ; 347 D); 
wise administration of the stat^ and family spoken of (Tr. iii. 6 ; 
Meno. 73 A) ; Socrates speaks of himself ag wise imwillingly (Tr. i. 
470 ; Buthyp. 11 D). Tlfe wise men, Pittacus, Bias, and Thales, 
were not politicians (Tr. iv. 212 ; Hipp. Maj. 281 C) ; neither wise 
men nor fools philosophize (Tr. iii. 536 ; Symp. 204 A) ; the wise 
and good in their several professions keep within the rules of art. 
They will not aim to get the advantage of others like themselves 
(Tr. ii. 28 ; Rep. 850 B) ; they will be musicians, and not strive 
after wealth, nor to glorify the multitude, nor to grasp at infinite 
evils (Tr. 282 ; 591 D) ; will look to good government in themselves, 
and act up to their ability (Tr. 282 ; 591 B) ; they aim at what will 
make them better, and fiy the reverse (Tr. 283 ; 592 A). 

Wishing, does it regard what is done, or that for the sake of which a 
thing is done? (Tr. i. 160; Gorg. 467 0); it iSoks to thesresult 
desired (468 O) ; it aims at good, and oared not for the evil instru- 
mentality (ib.). 

Witnesses. ** If a man saw the transaction and ia willing .to be a 

2 w 
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witness, let him give his evidence, but if he says he knows nothing 
about it, let him ewear by Jupit^, Apollo, and Themis that he does 
not," and be let off** (Tr. v. 495; Laws, 936 E). It is a mattOT of 
deep reproach that it should be thought that the machinery of law« 
suits is only to enable a man to defeat the ends of justice by skill 
and eloquence or feeing clever counsel (Tr. 497 ; 937 D, B ; 938 A) ; 
nor are jurors to te misled (Tr. 498 ; 988 B). ^ 

Wives who have aspiring and ambitious notions for their children are 
spoken of as carping at the easy temper and philosophic disposition 
of their husbands (Tr. ii. 288 ; Bep. 549 E). 

Wizards are not to be had recourse to in order to tell where buried 
treasure lies (Tr. v. 455 ; Laws, 913 A, B) ; the case of men's faces 
lengthened with dismay is referred to when they may see images 
modelled in wax affixed to their doors, or placed where three roads 
meet, or at the tombs of parents. We must counsel those who use 
such arts not to do so. No one can foresee the effect on weak minds, 
nor ought any one ignorant of physio or drugs to have recourse to 
sorceries when he is neither prophet nor wizard (Tr. 490 ; 933 B, 0, D). 
Women, their inferiority and bad education. “ But if, on the other 
hand, the female race is more retiring and secretive than that of* 
men, by reason of its weakness, yet it should nevertheless be had 
regard to by the legislator. This ill-ordained treatment of women 
acts injuriously on nearly half the objects of human improvement. 
The pursuits of men and women should both be set on a common 
footing ’* (Tr. v. 242 ; Laws, 781 A, B), There is nothing that women 
would rebel against more than being compelled to live in public, for 
being accustomed to dwell retir^ and in the dark, if led into the 
light by force, they would by their strenuous resistance prove too 
strong for the legislator (Tr. 242 ; 785r C). There is much evil 
surely to a polity where women are so disgracefully brought up as to 
be unwilling, like birds, to die fighting for their young against 
even the strongest brutes. Instead of this, they straightway have 
recourse to the sanctuaries, and fill all the altars and temples, thus 
' confirming an opihion respecting the human race that it is the most 
cowardly of all the animal races by nature** (Tr. 294; 814 B). 
Women are to be trained to arms. They were so in the primitive 
ages of the world, as is proved by the armed statue of Pallas. The 
dress and ornaments of the goddess show that men and womeu 
engaged in common in warlike pursuits, and were capable of prao- 
tisi^ in common all that appertains to the virtue of each (Tr. it. 
417 ; Oritias, 110 B) & women do not at one time beget real ofiGspidng 
and at another semblances, as is the case in the issue of mentid 
throes (Tr. i. 873 ; Themt. 146 A) ; women are to be held in common 
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in the so-called oommmtity of women and children (Tr. ii. 182 to 
IM; Bep. 449 0; 450 A, -B, O, D, E); sex does not disqualify 
female dogs from wpiltcliing the flocks (Tr. 185 ; 451 B) ; the females 
are weaker, it is true, and the males stronger. If, however, both are 
put to the same use, they must be allowed the same* food and educa- 
tion (Tr. 135 ; 451 E) ; both will require music, gymnastics, and 
military training (Tr. 185 ; 452 A) ; it is objected that it would be a 
subject for laughter to see young girls and wrinkled old women 
with unattractive faces, stripped in the palsestra (ib.) ; the scheme of 
Socrates will be exposed to taunts (Tr. 136 ; 452 B). He will remind 
objectors how recently this exposure was found fault with in the 
case of men (Tr. 136; 452‘0). The Cretans and Laoedsemonians 
were made the subjects of the same ridicule (Tr. 136 ; 452 D). In 
answer, Socrates says that nothing is ridiculous but what is base 
(Tr. 136 ; 452 E). Can women, or can they not, share in the labours 
of men? (Tr. 136; 453 A); the rule is to be applied that each 
pe^n must follow the pursuit for which he is adapted (Tr, 137 ; 
453 B, C) ; out of this sea of diflSculty Socrates has to swim (ibj). 
Women do not differ from men simply because they give birth to 
children (Tr. 138 ; 454 E) ; why need there be any difference as 
respects the appointments of state ? (Tr. 138 ; 455 A). In this view 
there is no individual peculiarity that should unfit them for the 
discharge of duty (Tr. 139 ; 455 B) ; natural differences of capacity 
in men (Tr. 139 ; 455 O) ; a man’s nature, on the whole, stronger 
than and superior to woman's (ib.); but there are many women 
superior to a good many men luisome cases, though generally not so 
(Tr. 189; 455 D); it is merely a» question of degree in Jt>oth (ib.). 
Should everything be assigned to men, and nothing to women? 
(Tr. 139 ; 455 E) ; women are well disposed towards physic, music, 
philosophy, high spirit, and the reverse (Tr. 139 ; 456 A) ; they are 
therefore fit for guardians, due allowance being made for inferiority 
of physique (ib.) ; they should have the same education with males 
(Tr. 140 ; 456 D) ; study music and gymnastics (Tr. 141 ; 457 A) ; 
be robed with virtue and purity rather than with clothes, with duties 
less severe (ib.). The man who should laugh at a nude woman would 
reap but an immature fruit of seeming cleverness in his unseasonable 
mirth (Tr. 141 ; 457 B) ; women to be possessed by the guardians in 
omumon (Tr* 141 ; 457 C) ; and the children bom firom them are to 
be in common and belong to the state (Tr. 141 ; 457 C) ; the latter 
are not to know their actual parents (Tr. 142 ; 457 D) ; this, il^ugh 
very well in theory, may not be possible in piActice (Tr, 142; 457 E ; 
458 A) ; the possibility has been merely assumed for the sake of 
showing what would follow (Tr. 142; 458 B^; wompn of the nobler 
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order are to be assigned to guardians and auxiliaries of the same 
dass and stamp as themselyes (Tr. 142 ; 458 C) ; are to have houses 
and mess tables in common with the men will cohabit with 
them (Tr. 143 ; 458 D) ; not by a geometric but erotic necessity 
(ib.); tile intercourse of the sexes is not to be disorderly, and liaiiom 
are to be formed pnder the legislators* appointment, and rendered as 
sacred as possible with rites and religious sanctions (Tr. 148; 
458 E) ; the selection of pairs is, as in the case of animals, to be 
made at the period of fullest vigour (Tr. 143 ; 459 A, B). The best 
men are to have intercourse with the best women as often as desir< 
able, and the vilest with the vilest, while the children of the first 
are to be reared, those of the latter, not (Tr. 144 ; 459 D) ; unions 
are to be solemnized and brought about under secret arrangements 
by the rulers (Tr. 144 ; 459 E) ; the number of such unions to be 
left to their discretion, so as to supply loss by war and disease, and 
to keep up the stock (Tr. 144 ; 460 A) ; this is to be effected by lot 
in due form, as if fortune decided, not the ruler (Tr. 144 ; 460 A) ; 
^ovmg men distinguished for bravery in battle are to have prizes 
and rewards and freer access to women (Tr. 144 ; 460 B) ; female chil- 
dren are to be reared as well as male (Tr. 144 ; 460 C) ; no mother* 
is to know her own child, but to be brought, when teeming with 
milk, to the nursery, and to suckle for a short time only (Tr. 145 ; 
460 D); but all. night watching and labour is to be borne by a 
nursery staff appointed for the purpose, so that the consorts of the 
guardians may have an easy life of it (ib.); women are to bear 
children to the state, from twenty to forty years of age, and the men 
from thirty to fifty-five (Tr. 145 ; 460 E) ; it is asked, why should 
they not hunt with men, like dogs, in couples, and share all their 
duties ? (Tr. 151 ; 466 C, D) ; the poSsibility of all this is again 
consider^ (Tr. 152 ; 466 I) ; see back, Tr. 142 ; 457 E) ; the women 
will bring their vigorous children into battle, that they may acquire 
some knowledge of war and a taste for it (Tr. 152 ; 466 E) ; and 
these are to assist both fathers and mothers in the field, like boys do 
tlmir fathers in mechanical arts and at factories (Tr. 162 ; 467 A) ; 
parents will fight better in the presence of their ofispring (Tr. 152 ; 
467 B) ; women are to fill the post of rulers as well as men (Tr. 280 ; 
540 0). 

Wonder is the domain of the philosopher (Tr. i. 386 ; Themt. 155 D). 

Wonders of the constitution of the human mind (Tr. vi. 51 ; Axioch. 
S7eB,C). ® 

Woolwork on the part 6f women referred to (Tr. i. 488 ; Lys. 208 A, B, 
O, D, E) ; as a domestic employment with which children sometimes 
meddle and get punished, 
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Word hunting and looldi^ out for verbal Blipa diBoreditable <Tr. i. 
187; Gorg. 489 0). 

Words of iron and adiyaant (Tr. i. 211 ; Gorg. 698 E) ; can all that may 
be expressed in words bereali8e<f in action ? (Tr, ii, 159 ; Rep. 473 A). 

Work is honoturable as distinguished from mere mechanical perform- 
ance (Tr. iv. 126 ; Charm. 163 B). 

World is spheilcal (Tr. ii. 336, 372 ; Tim. 38 B ; 68 A) ; is without 
organs of progression (ib.); it also rotates on its axis (Tr. 837; 
84 A, B) ; the world has more in it good than evil (Tr. iii. 216 ; 
Statesm. 273 B, 0, D) ; it has gradually changed for the worse (ib.) ; 
world of spirits can supply valuable communion to those who go 
from this life (Tr. i. 29 ; Apol. 41 B, C) ; world is a sphere (Tr. vi. 
148 ; Tim. Locr. 94 D) ; is indestructible, but by the Maker, — ^inoor- 
ruptible, deathless, blessed (ib.). 

Worms, unpleasant to be food for, at death (Tr. vi. 42 ; Axioch. 366 0, D). 

Worship of the gods not to be held in private houses (Tr. v. 453, 464 ; 
Laws, 909 D ; 910 C). 

Worthy of the name borne by Thucydides and Aristides the younger 
(Tr. iv. 148 ; Laches, 179 D) ; worthy of mention, though not beau- 

* tiful (Tr. i. 371 ; Thesst. 143 E). 

Wrangling and discussion are two different things. Both are parts of 
disputation, but often verbal, and take no account of what is really 

• said or implied (Tr. ii. 137 ; Hop. 454 A) ; the present argument, as 
it has been pursued, is a case in point (Tr. 138 ; 454 B). 

Writing-masters (Tr. i. 254 ; Frotag. 326 D) ; writing lines, like those in 
copybooks, to enable persons to write straight (Tr. 254 ; Protag. 326 D). 

Written language is a putting in remembrance (Tr. i. 355 ; Phssdr. 
275 D) ; and has its defects (ib.) ; it can nev^r answer questions (ib.) ; 
requires that the author shbuld explain himself (ib.) ; is an aid to lost 
recollection when memory is impaired (Tr. 356 ; 276 C). 

Wrong. Those who commit it do everything by which to escape 
punishment. They do not say that if tliey have done wrong they 
ought to be punished, but they deny that they have done wrong 
(Tr. i. 466 ; Euthyp. 8 0); he who makes a wrong answer is to sit as 
ass in the game of ball ; and he who answers correctly is to be king 
of the "game (Tr. 373 ; Thesst. 146 A) ; wrong is made out by 
Thrasymaohufi to be a beautiful and strong thing, or equivalent to the 
just (Tr. ii. 26; Rep. 849 A). 


Yearning. for beauty (Tr. iii. 541 ; Symp. 206 D). 

Yokefellow, true, as an epithet of hope (Tr. ii. 6 ; Rep. 331 A) ; pilot of 
versatile thought, another expression for the same in Pindar (ib.). 
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Young men said to have been oomipted by Soonites (Tr. i. 9 ; ApoL 
23 D) ; they aie happy if only one corrupts them (Tr. ll ; 25 B) ; 
the <diarge is denied, or if done, then it ia fione unintentionally 
(Tr. 12; 26 A). 

Younger becomes relatively older, and older relatively younger,' by 
equal additions njade to both (Tr. iii. 448 ; Farm, 154 A, B) ; 
youngers are to be ruled and punished by elders,®and never to 
strike an older person, unless by command of the rulers (Tr. ii. 150 ; 
Bep. 465 A). 

Youth listening to a popular harangue is easily convinced (Tr. i. 
895 ; Theiet. 162 D) ; youth and a lyre recall one another by the 
laws of association (Tr. i. 73; Phswi. 73 D); the advantage to 
youth of a v^uous love is insisted on, when the young man has 
reached maturity (Tr. iii. 487; Symp. 178 C); youth is equally 
hard with old age to a man of irregular temper (Tr. ii. 4; Bep. 
329 D) ; this is disputed by some (Tr. 5 ; 829 E) ; the youth is cor- 
rupted by influences adverse to those of his father, who waters and 
augments in him the growth of the rational principle, while others 
promote that of the passionate and concupiscent element (Tr. 239 ; 
550 A); youths require to be watchful and spirited, like noble 
young dogs (Tr. 55 ; Rep, 375 A) ; they are not to imitate the exhi- 
bitions made by the poets (Tr. 68 ; 388 D) ; they must be silent in 
the presence of their seniors, give place to them, rise up before them, 
be attentive to parents, and wear their hair and dress and sandals 
appropriate (Tr. 108 ; 425 ; written laws on these points would be 

of no use (ib.). 


Zamolxis, king of Thrace (Tr. iv. 117, 120, 144; Charm. 166, 167, 
175). 

Zeno the Eleate, referred to under the name of Palamedes (Tr. i. 839 ; 
Phssdr. 261 1) ; Tr. 28 ; Apol. 41 A). He is an interlocutor in the 
Parmenides, where his name frequently occurs. Also in the Sophist, 
Statesman, and Theeetetus, where the doctrines held by him and his 
school are not unfrequently hinted at. 

Zeus, a name of the chief deity, derived from “ to live ** (Tr. iii. 
807; Oatyl. 396 A, B). 

Zoroaster and his Magian institutes. He^ replanted as being the 
eon «f Cromasde^ (Tr. iv. 814, 345 ; A|fibijfc»ia A, B. See what is 
said on this point in vdl. iv. of **). 
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j Introduction and Supplement adapting the 
j work to present requirements. By Henry 
Wilson. 2 vols. , 5s. each. 

j EMERSON'S Works. 3 vols. Most 
I complete edition published. N. S. 

■ Vol. 1 .— Essays, Lectures, and Poems. 

Vol, II.— English Traits, Nature, and 
I Conduct of Life. 

' Vol. 111 . — Society and Solitude— Letter.- 
I and Social Aim.s — Miscellaneous Papers 
j (hitherto uncollected) — May-Day, &c. 

FOSTER’S (John) Life and Corre- 

spondenceu Edit, by J. E. Ryland. Por- 
trait. 2 vols, N. S. 

Lectures at Broadmead Chapel. 

Edit, by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. N. S. 

Critical Essays contributed to 

the ‘ Eclectic Review.’ Edit, by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. JV. S. 

Essays : On Decision of Charac- 
ter; on a Man’s writing Memoirs of Him- 
self ; on the epithet Romantic ; on the 
aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical 
Religion. N. S. 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance, and a Discourse on the Propa- 
gation of Christianity in India. N. S. 

— Essay on the Improvement of 
Time, with Notes of Sermons and other 
Pieces. N. S. 

Foiteriana ; selected from periodical 

papers, edit, by H. G. Bohn. S. 
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FOX (Bt. Hon. C. JO-i’w Carr»L 

GIBBON'S Deollne and Fall of the 

Roman Empire. Complete and unabridged, 
with variorum Notes ; including those of 
Guiaot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, 
and others. 7 vols. 2 ^aps and Portrait. 
I^,S. 

GOETHE’S Works. Trans, into English 
by E. A. Bowring, C.B., Anna Swanwick, 
Sir Walter ScotOt &c. &c. 13 vols. S, 
Vols. I. and II. — Autobiography and An- 
nals. Portrait. 

Vol. III.— Faust. Complete. 

Vol. IV. — Novels and Tales : containing 
Elective Affinities, Sorrows of Werther, 
The German Emigrants, The Good Wo- 
men, and a Nouvelette. 

Vol. V, — Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol. VI.— -Conversations with Eckerman 
and Soret. 

Vol. VII. — Poems and Ballads in the ori- 
ginal Metres, including Hermann and 
Dorothea. 

Vol. VIII.— G^ 5 tz von Berlichingcn, Tor- 
quato Tasso, Egmont, Iphigenia, Clavigo, 
Wayward Lover, and Fellow Culprits. 

Vol. iX. — Wilhelm Meister's Travels. 
, Complete Edition. 

Vol. X. — Tour in Italy. Two Parts. 
And Second Rwidence in Rome. 

Vol. XI, — M iscellaneous Travels, Letters 
from Switzerland, Campaign in France, 
Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. 

Vol. XII. — Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, 
with Biography and Notes. 

Vol. XIII,— Correspondence with Zeller. 

Correflpondence with Schiller. 

2 vols, — Sgg Schiller, » 

GOLDSMITH’S Work!. 5 vols. N,S, 
Vol. I. — Life, Vicar of Wakefield, Essays, 
and Letters. 

Vol. II. — Poems, Plays, Bee, Cock Lane 
Ghost. 

VoL III.— The Citizen of the World, 
Polite Learninj? in Europe. 

Vol. IV. — Biographies, Criticisms, Later 
Essays. 

Vol. V.— Prefaces, Natural History, 
Letters, Goody Two-Shoes, Index. 

GREENE, MARLOW, and BEN 

JON SON (Poems oQ- With Notes and 
Memoirs by R. Bell. R, S. 

GREGORY'S (Dr.) The Evldenoee, 

Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian Re- 
ligion. 


OtnzOT'S History of RepresentatlTe 

Government in Europe. Trans, by A. R. 
Scoble. 

Engrliflh Revolution of 1640. From 

the Accession of Charles I. to hb Death. 
Trans, by W. Hazlitt. Portrait. 

History of Civilisation. From the 

Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
Trans, b^ W. Hazlitt. Portraits. 3 vols. 

HAXL’S (Rev. Robert) Works and 

Remains. Memoir by Dr. Gregory and 
Essay bv J. Foster. Portrait. 

HAUFF’S Tales., The Caravan— The 
Sheikh of Alexandria — The Inn in the 
^essart. Translated by Prof. S. Mendel. 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales. 3 vols. iV. S. 
Vol. I,— Twice-told Tales, and the Snow 
Image. 

Vol. II.— Scarlet Letter, and the House 
with Seven Gables. 

Vol. III. — Transformation, and Blithc- 
dale Romance. 

HAZLITT’S (W.) Works. 7 vols. N,S. 
Table-Talk. ^ 


jriays. iv . o . 

English Poets and English Comic 

Writers. N.S. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions on 

Books, Men, and Things. N. S, 

Ronnd Table. Ck>nversation8 of 

Jawes Northcote, R.A. ; Characteristics. 
N. S, 

Sketches and Essays, and Winter- 

slow. N. S. 

Spirit of the Agej or, Contem- 
porary Portraits. To which are added 
Free Thoughts on Public Aftairs, and a 
Letter to William Gifford. New Edition 
by W, Carew Hazlitt. N, S . 


Household Tales. 


Introduction by Andrew X^ing, M.A. 
vols. N» S. 


HEINE’S Poems. Translated in the 
original Metres, with Life by £. A. ^ow- 
ring, C.B. N, S, 

Travel-Pictures. ITie Tour in the 

Harz, Norderney, and Book of Ideas, to- 

f ether with the Romantic School. Trans, 
y F. Storf! With Mapsiand Appendices. 

HOFFMANN’S Works. The 

Brethren. Vol. I. 

Ewing. 
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LIBRARIES, 


HUQOM3 (Victor) Dramatic Works: ^ 

Hemani — RuyBlas — ThcKin^’s Diversion. | 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crasland and 1 
F. L. Slous. N. S. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Collected by , 

:i. L. Waiuims. N. S. ' 

This volume contains contributions from 
F. S. Mahot»^, G. W. M. Reynolds, 
Andrew Lang^dwin Arnold, Mrs. Newton 
Crosland, Miss Fanny Kembl#, Bishop j 
Alexander, Prof. Dowden, &c. j 

BTITNOAKY: Its History and Revo- 

lution, with Memoir of Kossuth. Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Memoira 

of. By his Widow, with her Autobio- 
graphy, and the Siege of Lathom House. 
Portrait. N. S, 

OLVUHtys (Washington) Complete 

Works. 15 vols. N. S. 

Life and Letters. By his Nephew, 

Pierre E. Irving. With Index and a 
Portrait. 2 vols. N. S. 

JAMES'S (G. P. R.) Life of Richard 

Coeur de Lion. Portraits of Richard and 
Philip Augustus, a vols. 1 

Louis XIV. Portraits, a vols, 

JAMESON (Mrs.) Shakespeare’s 

I^oines. Characteristics of Women. By 
Mrs. Jameson. N. S. 1 

JEAN PAUL.-vy/a Hic/tttr, ; 

JONSON (Ben). Poems ot^SeeGrettu. j 

Notes. An Essay on the Authorship. Fac- 
similes of Handwriting. 2 vols. N. S. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. In English j 
Verse, with Essay on the Fabulist^ By 
Eluur Wright. R.S, I 

LAMARTINE’S The Girondists, or 

Personal Memoirs of tips Patriots of the 
French Revolution. Trans, by H. T. 
Ryde. Portraits of Robespierre, Madame 
Roland, and Charlotte Corday. 3 vols. 

The Restoration of Monarchy 

in France (a Seouel to The Girondists). 

5 Portraits. 4 vols. 

The French Revolution of 1848. 

£> Portraits. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Ella and Ellana. 

Ounplete Edition. Portrait. R. S. 

' Specimens of English Dramatic ' 
Poets of tbe^ime of Eliztfbetb. Notes, 
with the Extracts from the Garrick Plays. 
R.S, • 

> Talfourd’s Letters of Charles 
Lamb. New Edition, by W. Carew 
Hadht. • vols. N. S, « 


LANZI’B History of Fainting in 

Italy, from the Period of the Revival of 
the Fine Arts to the End of the iBth 
Centuiy. With Memoir of the Author. 
Portraits of Ralfaelle, Titian, and Cor- 
reggiOi^ter the ^rtists themselves. Trans, 
by T. Koscoe. 3 vols. 

LAPPENBERCPS England under the 

Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans, by B. Thorpe, 
F.S.A. 2 vols. R.S. 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works. Com- 
lete. By E. BelL M.A With Memoir 
y H. Zimmem. Portrait. 2 vols. N, S. 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, and 

Representation of Death by the Ancients. 
Frontispiece. R, S. 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works, con- 
taining Human Understanding, with Bishop 
of Worcester, Malebranche’s Opinions, Na- 
tural Philosophy, Reading and Study. 
With Prpliminant Discourse, Analysis, and 
Notes, by J. A. St. John. Portrait, 2 vols. 
R. S. 

— Life and Letters, with Extracts from 
his Common-place Books. By Lord King. 

LOCKHART ( J. 

LONSDALE (Lord).— CarrA, 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans, by W. 
Hazlitt With Life by A. Chalmers, and 
Luther’s Catechism. Portrait after 
Cranach. R, S. 

Autobiography.— Michelet, 

MACHIAVELLI’S History of Flo- 
rence, The Prince, Savonaro^ Historical 
Tracts, and Memoir. Portrait. R, S. 

Marlowe, Poema of.— Greetie. 

MARTD|EAU’S (Harriet) History 

of England (including History of the Peace) 
from 1800-1846. 5 v(^. R. S. 

MENZEL’B History of Germany, 

from the Earliest Period to the Crimean 
War. 3 Portraits. 3 vols. 

MICHELET’S Autobiography of 

Luther. Trans, by W. Ha^tt. With 
Notes. R.S. 

The French Revolution to the 

Fhght of the King in 1791. R. S, 

MIGNET’S The French Revolution^ 

from 1789 to 18x4. Portrait of Napoleon. 
R. S, 

MILTON’S Prose Works. With Pre- 
face, Preliminary Remarks by J. A. St. 
John, and Index. 5 vols. 

MITFORD’S (MIm) Our Village. 
Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery, 
a Engravings, a vols. R, S, 
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MOLIERE’S Draxoatlo Worki. 1 j 

English Prose, C. H, Wall. With a 
Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. N. S. 

* It is not too much to say that we have 
here probably as good a translation of 
Molifere as can be givA.’ — Academy. 

MONTAGU. Letters and Works of 

I^dy Mary Wortley Montagu, Lord 
Wharncliffe’s Third Edition. Edited by 
W. Moy Thoieas. With steel plates. 2 
vols. 5ff. each. N. S. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of Laws. 

Revised Edition, with D’Alembert's Analy- 
sis, Notes, and Memoir. 2 vols. N. S. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.) History of the 

Christian Religion and Church. Trans, by 
J . Torrey. With Short Memoir. 10 vols. 
— Life of Jesus Christ, In Its His- ! 
torical Connexion anfl Development. N. S. ; 


With the Antignosticus, or Spirit of Ter- 
tullian. Trans, by J.E. Ryland. 2 vols. 

. Lectures on the Hlsto^ of ^ 
Christian Dogmas. Trans, by J. E. Ry- 1 
land. 2 vols. ; 


Light in* Dark Places. Trans, by J. E^ ! 

Riband. I 

OCXXEY (S.) History of the Sara- 1 

cens and their Conquests in Syria, Persia, 1 
and Egypt. Comprising the Lives of ! 
Mohammed and his Succes.sors to the | 
Death of Abdalmelik, the Eleventh Caliph. 1 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Prof, of Arabic I 
in Univ. of Cambridge. Portrait of Mo- 
hammed. • 

PERCY’S Rellques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry, consisting of B^ads, Songs, | 
and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, with j 
some few of later date. With Essay on j 
Ancient Minstrels, and Glos.sary. 2 vols. 
N.S. j 

PHILIP DE COMMINES. Memoirs ! 
of. Contwning the Histories of Louis XI. j 
and Charles VTlI., and Charles the Bold, ' 
Duke of Burgundy. With the History of 1 
Louis XL, by J. de Troyes. With a Life j 
and Notes by A. R. Scoble. Portraits. 1 
2 vols. 1 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Trans- j 
lated, with Notes and Life, by A 
Stewart, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and G. Long, M.A. 

4 vols. jV. S. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Selections 

from One Hundred Poets, from 1776 to 
1876.^ With Introductory Review, and 
Specimens ot Negro Melody, by W. J. 
lanton. Portrait of W, Whitman. A^. S. 


RANEE (L.) History of the PopM) 

their Church and State, and their Conflicts 
with Protestantism in the i6th and xyth 
Centuries. , Trans, by E. Foster. Portraits 
of Julius II. (after Raphael), Innocent X. 
(after Velasquez), and Clement VII. (after 
Titian). 3 vols. JV. S. 

— History of Servlo. Trans, by Mrs, 
Kerr. To which is added. The Slave Pro- 
vinces qf Turkey, by Cyprien Robert. //. 6'. 
History of the Latin and Teu- 
tonic Nations. 1494-1514. Trans, by 
P. A. Ashworth, translator of Dr. Gneist s 
* History of the English Constitution,’ JV.S. 

REUMONT (Alfred de).— Cara/as. 

REYNOLDS’ (Sir J.) Literary Works, 

With Memoir and Remarks by H. W. 
Beechv. 2 vols. JV. S. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul). Lev^a, 


Flower, Pralt, and Thom Pieces, 

or the Wedded Life, Death, and Marriage 
of Siebenkaes. Translated fly Alex. Ewing. 
.V.S. 

The only complete English translation. 

ROSCOE'S (W.) Life of Leo with 
Notes, Historical Documents, and Disser- 
tation on Lucretia Borgia. 3 Penraits. 
2 vols. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, called ’The 

Magnificent,’ with Copyright Notes, 
Poems, Letters, &c. With Memoir of 
Roscoe and Portrait of Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA, History of, from the 

earliest Period to the Crimean War. By 
W. K. Kelly. 3 Portraits. 2 voLs. 

SCHILLER’S Works. 6 vols. iV. .S’. 

•Vol. I. — Thirty Years’ War — Revolt 
the Netherlands. Rev A. J. W. Morrisoh, 
M.A. Portrait. 

Vol. II. — Revolt in the Netherlands, 
pUted — Wallenstein. By J. Churchill and 
S. T. Coleridge.— William Tell. Sir Theo- 
dore Martin. Engraving (after Vandyck). 

Vol. 111 .— Don Carlos. R. D. Boylan 
— Mary Stuart. MelUsh — Maid of Or- 
leans. Anna Swanwick — Bride of Mes- 
sina. A. Lodge, M.A. Together with the 
Use of the Chorus in Tragedy (a short 
Essay). Engravings. ^ 

These Dramas are all translated in metre. 

Vol. IV.— Robbers — Fiesco — Love and 
Intrigue— Demetrius — Ghost Seer — Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this \»lume are in prose. 

Vol. V. — Poems, E. A. Bowring, C.B. 

Vol. VI . — Esrays, AEsthetical anu Philo- 
sophical, including the Dissertation on the 
Connexion between the Animal and Spiri- 
4ud in Man. 
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SCHILLER and GOETHE. Corre- 
spondence between, from a . p . 1^*1805. 
With Short Notes oy L. Dora Schmitz, 
a vols. N. S. 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on the 

Philosophy of Life and the Philosof^y of 
Language. By A. J. W. Morrison. 

The History of Literature, Ancient 

and Modem. «. 

The Philosophy of History. With 

Memoir and Portrait. 

— — Modem History, with the Lectures 
entitled Cmsar and Alexander, and The 
Beginning of our History. By L. Purccl 
ana R. H. V^tclock. 

JEsthetic and Miscellaneous 

Work^ containing Letters on Christian 
Art, Essay on Gothic Architecture, Re- 
marks on the Romance Poetry of the Mid- 
dle Ages, on Shakspeare, the Limits of the 
Beautiful, and on the Language and Wis- 
dom of the Indians. By £. J. Millington. 
8CHLEGEL (A. W.) Dramatic Art 
and Literature. By J. Black. With Me- 
moir by A. J. W. Morrison. Portrait. 
SCHUMANN (Robert), His Life and 
Works. By A. Reissmann. Trans, by 
A. L. Alger. N. S, 

H(.rly Letters. Translated by May 

Herbert. A'.S. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic Art. 

The History and Character of Shakspeare's 
Plays. By Dr. H. Ulrici. Trans, by L. 
Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. N. S. 
SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works. With 
Memoir. Portrait (after Reynolds), N. S. 

SKEAT (Rev. W. Chaucer, 

SISMONDFS History of the Liter a. 

ture of the South of Europe. With ^tes 
and Memoir by T. Roscoe. Portraits of 
Sismondi and Dante. 2 vols. 

The specimens of early French, Itali^, 
Spanish, and Portugese Poetry, in English 
Verse, by Cary and others. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth 
Edition. With an Introduction by Ernest 
Belfort Bax. 2 vols, N, S. 


SMITH’S (Adam) Theory of Moral 

Senthnents ; with Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages, and Critical Memoir 
by Dugald Stewart. 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Leoturee on 

Modem History ; from the Irmption of the 
Northern Nations to the close uf the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 2 vols. 

Lectures on the Fiench Revolu- 

tion. With Index. 2 vols. 

SOUTHEY,— Cowper^ Wesley ^ arid 
{Illustrated Library) Nelson. 

STURM’S Morning Communlngs 

with God, or Devotional Meditations for 
Every Day. Trans, by W. Johnstone, M.A. 

SUI^Y. Memoirs of the Duke of, 

Prime Minister to Henry the Great. With 
Notes and Historical Introduction. 4 Por- 
traits. 4 vols. 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) Holy 

Living and Dying, with Prayers, contain- 
ing the Whole Duty of a Christian and the 
p^s of Devotion fitted to all Occasion.s. 
Portrait. N. S. 

THIERRY’S Conquest of England by 

the Normans; its Causes, and its Conse- 
quences in England and the Continent. 
By W. Hazlitt. With short Memoir. 2 Por- 
traits. a vols. N. S. 

TROYE’S (Jean Ass), — See Philip de 
Commines. 

ULRICI (Dr,)— See Shakespeare. 

VASARI. Lives of the most Eminent 

Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By 
Mrs. J. Fo.ster, with selected Notes. Por- 
trait. 6 vols., Vol. VI. being an additional 
Volume of Notes by J. P. Richter. N. S. 
WERNER’S Templars in Cyprus. 
Trans. b>^E. A. M. Lewis. N. S, 

WESLEY, the Life of, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methooism. By Robert 
Southey. Portrait. 5J, N. S. 

WHEATLEY. A Rational Illustra- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, being 
the Substance of everything Liturgical in 
all former Ritualist Commentators upon the 
I subject. Frontispiece. N. S, 
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HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 

22 Volumes at each. {$ 1 . los, per set.') 


EVELTK’S Diar^ and Correipond- 

dence, with the Private Correspondence of 
Charles 1 smd Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
between Sir Edward Hyde (Earl of Claren- 
don) and Sir Mchard Browne. Edited from 
the Original MSS. by W. Bray, F.A.S. 
4 vols. N. S. 45 Engravings (after Van- 
dyke, Lely, KneUer, and Jamieson, &c.). 

N.B.—This edition contains 130 letters 
from Evelyn and his wife, contained in no 
other edition. 

PEPYS’ Diary and Correspondence. 

With Life and Notes, by Lord Braybrooke. 
4 vols. N. S. With Appendix containing 
additional Letters, an Index, and 31 En- 

f ravings (after Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, 
lolbeiu, KneUer, &c.). 


t JESSE’S Memoirs of the Cout of 

I England under the Stuarts, including the 
j Protectorate. 3 voJs. With Index and 42 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Lely, &c.). 

— Memoirs of the Pretenders and 

I their Adherents. 7 Portraits. 

I NUGENTS (Lord) Memorials of 
I Hampden, his Party and Times. With 
j Memoir. 12 Portraits (after Vandyke 
j and others). N. S. 

I STRICKLAND’S (Agmes) Lives of the 
I Queens of England from^ the Norman 
Con<|uest. From authentic Documents, 
public and private. 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 

, JV..?. 

i — Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

; 2 Portraits. 2 vols. N. S. 

j Lives of the Tudor aud Stuart 

I Princesses. With 2 Portraits. iV. S. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

17 Vols. at 5^. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (3/. \c^s. per set ^ 


BACON’S Novum Organt^ and Ad- 

vancement of Learning. With Notes by j 

the History ' 

of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 
By E, Belfort Bax, Editor of KAt's 
‘ Prolegomena.’ 5^. N. S, 

COMTE’S PlMlosophy of tUh Sciences. 
An Exposition of the Principles of the 
Cottrs de Philosophie Positive, By G. H. * 
Lewes, Author of ‘ The Life of Goethe.' 

DRAPER (Dr. J. W.) A History of 

the Intellectual Development of Europe. 

2 vols. N. S, ' 

HEGEL’S Philosophy of History. By j 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 

By J. M. D. Meiklejohn. N, S. 

— Prolegomena and Metaphysical 
Foundations of Natural Science, with Bio- 
graphy and Memoir by E. Belfort Bax. 
Portrait. N. 


LOGIC, or the Science of Inference. 

A Popular Manual. By J. Devey. 

MILLER (Professor). History Philo- 
sophical^ Illustrated, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
With Memoir. 4 vols. 3jr. td, each. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Fourfold 

Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, 
and on the Will in Nature. Tran.s, from 
the (.lernian. 

SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Trans, with 
Introduction by R. H. M. Elwes. a vols. 
N.S. 

Vol. I Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
— Political Treatise. 

Vol. I L— Improvement of the Under- 
standing— Ethics— Letters. • 

TENNEMANN’S Manual of the His- 
tory of Philosophy. Trans, by Rev. A. 
Johnson, M.A. 

® * 
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THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

15 Vols, at 5.?, each.i excepting those marked otherwise. (3/* IS*"* 


BLEEK. IntrodTictlon to the Old j 

Testament. By Friedrich Bleek. Trans, 
finder the supervision of Rev. E. Venables, 
Residentiary Canon of Lincoln. 2 vols. 
N.S. • 

CHILUNGWORTH’S Rellgrion of 1 

Protestants. 3^ . 6it. | 

EUSEBinS. Ecclesiastical History | 

of Eusebius Pamphilius, Bishop of Caesarea. , 
Trans, bj; Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. With I 
Notes, Life, and Chronological Tables. 

I 

EVAGRIUS. History of the Church. , 

— See Theodoi'et. j 

HARDWICK. Hlstoir of the Articles j 

of Religion ; to which is added a Series of 
~ ' ' 1615. 


PEARSON (John, D.D.) Exposition 

of the Creed. Edit, by E. Walford, M.A. I 
With Notes, Analysis, and Indexes. N. S. 


PHILO- JUDJEUtf, Works of. Th 

Contemporary of Josephus. Trans, by 
C. D. Yonge. 4 vols. 

PHILOSTORGIUS. Ecclesiastical 

History of . — See SozonieiA 

SOCRATES’ Ecclesiastical History. 

Compri.sing a History of the Church from 
(Constantine, a.d. 305, to the 38th year of 
Theodosius II. "With Short Account of 
the Author, and selected Notes, 

SOZOMEirS Ecclesiastical History. 

A.D. 324-440. With Notes, Prefatory Re- 
marks by Valesius, and Short Memoir. 
Together with the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory OF Philostorgius, as epitomised by 
Photlus. Tran.s. by Rev, E. Walford, M.A. 
With Notes and brief Life. 


WIESELER’S (Karl) Chronologrlcal 

Synopsis of the Four Gospels. iVans. by 
Rev, Canon Venables. N. S, 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


35 Vols. at 55. eaxh, 

ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. ' 

Bede. 

ASSER’S Life of Alfred.-.S/?r Six O. E. ' 
Chr onicles. ' 

BEDE’S (Venerable) Ecclesiastical 
History of England. Together with the j 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. With Notes, i 
Short Life, Analysis, and Map. Edit, by ; 
J. A. Giles, D.C.L. j 

BOETBDTUS’S Consolation of Philo- 
sophy. King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Ver- 
sion of. With an English Translation on 
ophite pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. To 
which is added the Anglo-Saxon Version of 
the Metres of Boethius, with a free 
Translation by Martin F. Tapper, D.C.L. | 

BRAND’S Pot^xlar Antiquities of | 

England. Scotland, and Ireland, dllus- 
traung the Origin of our Vulgar and Pro- 
vincial Customs, Ceremonies, and Sm)er- 
stitions. By Sir Henry EUis, K.H., F.R.S. 
Frontispiece. 3 vols. • , I 


( 3 /. 15s. per set.) 

CHRONICLES of the CRUSADES. 

Contemporarj' Narratives of Richard Ckeu/ 
de Lion, by Richard of Devizes and Geol 
frey de Vinsauf; and of the Crusade ai 
Saint Louis, by Lord John de Joinville 
With Short Notes. Illuminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 

DYER’S (T. F. T.) British Popular 

Customs, Present and Past, An Accouni 
of the various Games and Customs asso- 
ciated with different Days of the Year in 
the British Isles, arranged according to the 
Calendar. By the Rev. T. F, Thiseltou 
Dyer, M.A. 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 

Comprising the Narratives of Arculf, 
Willibald, Bernard, Saewulf, Sigurd, Ben- 
j^in of Tudela, Sir John Maundeville, 
De la Brocoui^re, and Maundrell ; all un- 
abridged. With Introduction and Notes 
by Thomas Wright Map of Jerusalem. 
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ELU8 (O.) Specimens of Early En- 
glish Metrical Romances, relating to 
Arthur, Merlin, Guy of Warwick, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Charlemagne, Roland, &c. 
&c. With Historical Introduction ^ J.O. 
Halliwell, F.R.S. liluminated frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 

ETHELWERD, Clironlole ot.—See 

Six O. E. Chronicles, 

TLORENCL* OF WORCESTER’S 

Chronicle, with the Two Continuations : 
comprising Annals of English History 
from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reign of Ecfward I. Trans., with Notes, 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle of . — See Six O. E. Chronicles. 

6ESTA ROMANORUM, or Enter- 
taining Moral Stories invented by the 
Monks. Trans, with Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. Edit, by W. Hooper, M.A. 

GILD AS. Chronicle of. — See Six O. E. 

Chronicles. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS’ Histori- 
cal Work.s, Containing Topography of 
Ireland, and History of the Conquest of 
Ireland, by Th. Forester, M.A. Itinerary 
through Wales, and Description of Wales, 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S His- 
tory of the English, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Acce.ssion of Henry II. ; 
with the Acts of King Stephen, and the 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A. 
Frontispiece from au old MS. 

INGULPH’S Chroniclee of the Ab>ey 

of Croyland, with the Continuation by’ 
Peter of Rlois and others. Trans, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. ^ 

EEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) Fairy My- 

thologyj illustrative of the Romance and 
Superstition of Various Countries. Frontis- 
piece by Cruik-shank. N. S. 

LEPSIUS’S Letters f^om Egypt, 

Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai ; to 
which are added. Extracts from his 
Chronology of the Egyptians, with refer- 
ence to the Exodus of the Israelites. By 
L. and J. B, Homer. Maps and Coloured 
View of Mount Barlcal. 

MALLET’S Northern AntiqnltleB, or 

an Historical Account of the Manners, 
Customs, Relipons, and Literature of the 
Ancient Scandinavians. Trans, by Bishop 
Percy. With Translation of the Prosb 
Edda, and Notes by L A. Blackwell. 
Also an Abstriwit of the ‘Eyrbyggia Saga ’ 
by Sir Walter Scott. With Glessary 
and Coloured Frontispiece. 


MARCO POLO’S Travels ; with Notes 
and Introduction. Edit, by T. Wright. 

MATTHEW PARIS’S English His- 
tory, from 1235 to 1273. By Rev. J. A 
Giles, D.C.L, With Frontispiece, svols. — 
See also Roger 0/ Wendover. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER’S 

Flowere of History, especially such as re- 
late to the affairs of Britain, from the be- 
ginning of the World to a.d. 1307. By 

C. D. Yonge, 2 vols. 

NENNIUS. Chronicle ot,— See Six 

O. E. Chronicles. 

ORDERICUS vrr ALIS’ Ecclesiastical 

History of England and Normandy. With 
Notes, Introduction of Guizot, and the 
Critical Notice of M. Delille, by 1 , 
Forester, M.A. To which is added the 
Chronic lk of St. Evroult. With Gene- 
ral and Chronological Indexes. 4 vols. 

PAULI’S (Dr. Life of Alfred the 

Great. To which is appended Alfred’s 
Anglo-Saxon Version of Orosius. With 
literal Translation interpaged, Notes, and 
an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Glossary, 
by B. Thorpe, E.sq. FroKtispiecejT'* 

RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle of. — See Six O. £. Chronicles. 

ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S Annals of 

English History’, comprising the History 
of England and of other Countries of Eu- 
rope from A.D. 732 to A.D. 1201. With 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 2 vols. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER’S Flowers 

of History, com^ising the History of 
England from the Descent of the Saxons to 
A.D. 1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. With Notes and Index by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 2 vols. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES : 

viz.. Asset’s Life of Alfred and the Chrooi 
cles of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester. Edit., with Notes, by J. A. Giles, 

D. C.L. Portrait of Alfred. ^ 

WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY’S 

Chronicle of the Kings of England, from 
the Earliest Period to King Stephen. By 
Rev. J. .Sharpe. With Notes by J, A. 
Giles, D.C-L. Frontis^ece. 

« 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Collection 
of Scandinavian and North-German Popu- 
lar Tales and Traditions, from the Swediw, 
Danish, aJd German. Edit, by B. Thorpe. 
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ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

88 Vols. at 5^. eack^ excepting those marked otherwise. (23/. lu. per set.) 


ALLEXrS (Joseph, R.K.) Battles of 

the British Navy. Revised edition, with 
Indexes of Names and Events, and 57 Por- 
traits and Plans, a vob. 

ANBEBSEN’S Danish Fairsi Tales. 
By Caroline Peachey. With Short Life 
and ISO Wood Engravings. 

ARIOSTO’S Orlando Furloso. In 

English Verse by W. S. Rose. With Notes 
and Short Memoir. Portrait after Titian, 
and 24 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 

BECHSTEHTS cage and Chamber 

Birds : their Natural History, Habits, &c. 
Together with Sweet's British War- 
blers. 43 Plates and Woodcuts, JV. S. 
— — or with the Plates Coloured, 7s. (id. 

BONOMI'S Klneveh and its Palaces. 

The Discoveries of Botta and Layard 
a^ied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 
7 Plates and 294 Woodcuts. N. S. 

BUTLER’S Hndibras, with Variorum 
Notes and Biography. Portrait and 28 
lUustrations. 

CATflBFRMOLE'S Evenings at Had* 

don Hall. Romantic Tales of the Olden 
Times. Wuh 24 Steel Engravings after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA, Fictoricd, Dectcriptlve, and 

Historical, with some account of Ava and 
the Burmese. Siam^ and Anam. Map, and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 

CRAEC’S (G. L.) Pnrsnlt of Know- 

ledge under Difficulties. Illustrated by 
Anecdotes and Memoirs. Numerous Wood- 
cut Portraits. N. S. * 

CRUIKSELANE’S Three Conrses and 

a Dessert ; comprising three Sets of Tales, 
West Country, Irish, and Legal ; and a 
Mdange. With 50 Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank. N. S. 

Pnnch and Judy. The Dialogue of 

the Puppet Show ; an Account of its Orinn, 
&c. 24 Illustrations by Cruikshank, N, S. 
—— With Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. 

DlDROirs Christian Iconography; 

a History of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. By the late A. N. Didron. Trans, 
by R. J. Millington, and completed, with 
Additions and Appendices, by Margaret 
Stokes. 2 vols. With numerous lustrations. 

Vol. !. The HAtory of the Joinbus, the 
Aureole, and the Glory ; Representa|ions 
ef the Persons of the Trinity. 

Vol. 11 . The Trini^ ; Angels ; Devils ; 
The Soul ; The Christian Scheme. Appen- 
dices. • 


I DANTE, in EngH* Verse, by I. C. Wright, 
I M.A. With Introduction and Memoir. 

‘ Portrait and 34 Steel Engravings after 

Flaxman. N. S. 

DYER (Dr. T. H.) Pompeii : its Build- 
ings and Antiimities. An Account of 
City, with full Description of the Remains 
I and Recent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. By T, H. Dyer, LL.D. 
Nearly 300 Wood Engravings, Map, and 
Plan. ys. 6d, .V. S. 

Rome : History of the City, with 

I Introduction on recent Excavations. 8 
I Engravings, Frontispiece, and a Maps. 

! GIL BLAS. The Adventuree of. 

1 From the French of Lesage by Smollett. 

I 24 Engravings after Smirke, and lo Etch- 
j ings by Cruikshank. 612 pages. 6s. 

i GRIMM’S Gammer Orothel; or, Ger- 

\ man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
containing 42 Fairy Tales. By Edgar 
Taylor. N umerous Woodcuts after Crmk* 
shank and Ludwig Grimm, js. 6d. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death and 

Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 Subjects, en- 
graved in facsimile, with Introduction and 
Descriptions by the late Francis Douce 
and Dr. Dibdin. 7s. 6d, 

HOWITT8 (Mary) Pictorial Calen- 

dar of the Seasons; embodying Ahcin's 
Calendar of Nature. Upwards of 100 


INDIA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, from the Earliest Times. 100 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 

JESSE’S Anecdotes of Dogs. With 
40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others. N. S. 

With 34 additional Steel En^avings 

after Cooper, Landseer, &c. 7s. 6d. N. S. 

KING’S (C. W.) Natural History of 

Gems or Decorative Stones. lUustra- 
tions. 6s. 

Natural History of Preolous 

Stones and Metals. Illustrations. 6s. 

KITTO’S Scripture Lands. Described 
in a series of Historical, Geographical, and 
Topographical Sketches.* 42 Maps. 

With the Maps coloured, js. 6d. 

KRUMMACHER’S Parables. 40 Ulus. 

trations. 

LINDSAY’S (Lord) Letters on Eg^t. 

Edom, and the Holy Land. 36 Wooa 
Engravings and 3 Maps. 
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LODGE’S Portraits of JUustrloiis 

Personages of Great Britain, with Bio- 
^aphical and Historical Memoirs. 240 
Portraits engraved on Steel, with the 
respective Bisgraphics unabridged. Com- 
plete in 8 vols, ^ 

LONGFELLOW’S Poetical Works, 

including his Translations^ and Notes. 24 
full-page W(X)dcuts by Birket Foster and 
others, and a Portrait. N. S. 

Without tfie Illustrations, 31.6^. N.S. 

Forks. With t6 

, Woodcuts by Birket Foster and others. . 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Entertaining Na- | 

turalLst. Popular Descriptions, Tales, and | 
Anecdotes, of more than 500 Animals. ! 
Numerous Woodcuts. A'. .S’. j 

MARRY A^TS (Capt., R.N.) Master- ; 
man Ready ; or, the Wreck of the F<ui/ic. 
(Written for Young People.) Wuh 93 
Woodcuts. 3r. 6d. N. S. 

Mission ; or, Scenes in AtYica. 1 

(Written for Young People.) Illustrated 
by Gilbert and Dalriel. 3s. td. N. S. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. (Writ- I 

ten for Young People.) With a Memoir. 

8 Steel Engravings after Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A. 3S. 6J. N. S. 

— Privateersman. Adventures by Sea 
and Land One Hundred Years Ago. 
(Written for Young People.) 8 Steel En- 
gravings. 35. 6d. N. S. 

Settlers In Canada. (Written for 
Vou^ People.) 10 Engravings by Gilbert | 
and Dalriel. 3J. 6d. N S. 

Poor Jack. (Written for Young j 

People.) With i6 Illustrations after Clark- 
son Stanfield, R.A. 3^. 6d, JV. S, • 

— - Midshipman Easy. With 8 full- 
p.ige llluatratioiis. Small pc^l 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 
N.S. 

Peter Simple, ^\'ith 8 full-page Illus- 
trations. .Small post Svo. 3s. b/. .V.-S'. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Welling- 
ton and the British Armies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits. 

MICHAEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL. 

Their Lives and Works. By Duppa and 

g uatrem^re de <)uincy. Portraits and 
nnavings, including the Last Judgment, 
antf Cartoons. N.S. 

MILLER’S History of the Anglo- 

Saxons, from tflte Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Portrait of Alfred, Map 
of Saxon Britain, and 12 Steel Engravings. 

MILTON’S Poetical Works, with a 
Memoir and Notes by J. Montgomery, an 
Index to Paradise Lost, Tedd’s Verbal 
Index to all the Poems, and Notes, xao 
Wood Engravings, a vols. R. S. 


MUDIE’S History of British Birds. 

Revised by W. C. L. Martin. 52 Figures of 
Birds and 7 Plates of Eggs, a vols. N.S, 
With the Plates coloured, js. €d, per vol. 

NAVAL and MILITARY BEROI^ 

of Great Britain ; a Record of British 
Valour on every Day in the year, from 
William the Conqueror to the Battle of 
Inkermann. By Major Johns, R^M., and 
Lieut.’P. H. Nicolas, R.M. Indexes, 24 
Portraits after Holbein, Reynolds, &c. 6r. 

NICOLINTS History of the Jesuits ; 

their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and De- 
signs. 8 Portraits. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Triumphs, 

and other Poems, in English Verse. Witn 
Life by Thomas Campbell. Portrait and 
15 Steel Engravings. 

PICKERING’S History of the ^ces 

of Man, and their Geographical Distribu- 
tion : with An Analytical Synop.sis of 
THE Natural History of Man. By Dr. 
Hall. Map of the World andT 2 Plates. 

With the Plates coloured, ^s. 6d, 

PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF 

Modem (Tcogr^hy on a Pojjular PIm. 
Compiled from ine best Authoritie^'^glish 
and Foreign, by H. G. Bohn, Wood- 
cuts and 51 Maps. 6r. 

With the Maps coloured, 7^. 6d. 

Without the Maps, 3J. 6d. 

POPE’S Poetical Works, including 
Translations. Edit., with Notes, by R. 
Carruthers. 2 vols. 

— Homer’s Iliad, with Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A, 
With Flaxman's Designs. N. S. 

— Homer’s Odyssey, with the Battle 
OF Frogs and Mice, Hymns, &c., by 
other translators, including Chapman. In- 
troduction and Notes ^ J. S. Watson, 

} M.A. With Flaxman’s Designs. N. S. 

Life, includine many of his Letters. 
By R. Carruthers. Numerous Illustrations. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, and 

other objects of Vertu. (Comprising an 
Illustrated Catalogue of th'e Bernal Col- 
lection, with the prices and names^f the 
Possessors. Also an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an Engraved 
List of all Marks and Monograms. By 
H. G. Bohn. Numerous Woodcuts. 

Withtioloured Illus^fations, lor. 6d, 

PRGUrs (Father) Rellquee. Edited 
by Rev. F. Mahony. Copyright edirion, 
with ^ the AutHtor’s last corrections and 
additions, ax Etchings by D. Madise, 
J(.A. Nfarly 600 pages. 5s. JV, S, 
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REOREilTIONS IN SHOOTING. With 
some Account of £he Game fouQ 4 in the 
Irtish Isles, and Direction for the Manage- 
ment of Dog and Gun. By ‘Craven.’ 6a 
Woodcuts and 9 Steel Engravings after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 

REDDING’S History and Descrip- 
tions of Wines, Ancient and Modem. 20 
Woodcuts. 

RENNIE, Insect Architecture. Re- 

vis^ by Rev. J. G. Wood, NT.A^ 186 
Woodcuts. N. S. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Memoir of 
Defoe, 12 Steel Engravings and 74 Wood 
cuts after Stoihard and Harvey. 

■ Without the Engravings, 

ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury. An Account in 1817 of the Ruins cf 
the Ancient City, and Monuments of Modern 
Times. By C. A. Eaton. 34 Steel En- 
gravings. 2 vols. 

SHARRE (S.) The History of Egypt, 

from the Earliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, a.d. 640. 2 Maps and up- 
wards of 400 Woodcuts. 2 vols. N. S. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes, Fac.similes of Nelson’s 
Writing, Portraits, Plans, and 50 Engrav- 
ings, after Birket Foster, &c. N. S. 

STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds of 
Wo«; or, Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. With 14 Steel Por- 
traits, N. S. 

STUART and REVETT’S Antlanltles 

(rf Athens, and other Monuments of Greece ; 
with Glossary wf Terms used in Grecian 
Architecture. 71 Steel Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET’S British Warblers. 

TALES OF THE GENH ,* or, the 

I^lightful Lessons of Horam, the bon of 
Asmar. Trans, by Sir C. Morrell. Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered In 

English Spenserian Verse, with Life, by 
J. H. Witten, With 8 Engravings and 24 
Woodcuts. iV. S, 

WALKER’S Manly Exercises; con- 
taining Skating, Riding, Driving, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, &c. 
44 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 
WALTON’S Complete Angler, or the 
Contemplative Man’s Recreation, by Izaak 
Walton and Charles CotSin. With Me- 
moirs and Notes by E. Jesse, Also an 
Account of Fishing Stations, I’ackle, &c., 
by H. G. Bohn. Portrait and 203 Wood- 
cuts, 

With 26 additional Engravings on Steel, 

7f . 6d. 

Lives of Donne, Wottom Hooker, 

&c,, with Notes, A New Edition, re- 
vised by A. H. Bullen, with a Memoir 
of Izaak Walton by William Dowling. 6 
Portraits, 6 Autograph Signatures, &c. 
N. S. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. From the 
Materials of Maxwell. x8 Steel En- 
gravings. 

Victories of. — See Maxnuetl. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Handbook of 

Archaeology', Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman. By H. M. Westropp. Numerous 
Illustrations. 75. N. S, 

WHITE’S Natural History of Sel- 

bome, with Observations on various Parts 
of Nature, and the Naturalists’ Calendar. 
Sir W. lardine. Edit., with Notes and 
Memoir, by E. J esse. 40 Portraits. N. S. 
With the Plates coloured, ^s. 6d. N". S. 

YOUNG LADY’S BOOK, The. A 

Manual of Recreations, Arts, Sciences, and 
Accomplishments. 1200 Woodcut Illustra- 
tions. js. 

cloth gilt, gilt edges, gs. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Translations from the Greek and Latin. 

10 1 Fb/s. at 5J. eachy excepting those marked otherwise, {24/. 15^. per set.) 


JESCHYLUS, The Dramas of. In 

Eni^sh Verse by Anna Swanwick. 4th 
edition. N, S. 

— — The Trasedles of. In Prose, with 
Notes and Introduction, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait. 3s. 6d. g 

AMMIANU8 SLABCELUNUS. 

tory of Rome during the Reigns of L>n- 
stantius, Julian, rovianus,Valentinian, and 
Vaiens, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. Double 
vcdume. ys. 6d. ^ ^ 


ANTONINUS (M. Aurelius), The 

Thoughts of. Translated litera^, with 
Notes, Biographical Sketch, and Es.say on 
the Philosophy, by Ge^ge Long, M.A. 


APULEIUS, The Works of. Com- 

§ rising the (Golden Ass, God of Socrates, 
'londa, and Discourse of Magic. With 
a Metrical Version of Cupid and Psyche, 
and Mrs. Tighe's Psyche. Frontis- 
piece. 
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ARISTOPHANES’ Comedies. Trass.} 

with Notes and Extracts from Frere’s and 
other Metrical Versions, by W. J. Hickie. 
Portrait. 2 vols, 

ARISTOTLE’S Nlcgmacheem Ethics. 

Trans., with Notes, Analytical Introduc- 
tion, and Questions for Students, by Ven. 
Archdn, Browne. 

• — Politics and Economics. Trans., 
with Notes, iLnalyses, and Index, by E. 
Walford, M.A., and an Essay and Life by 
Dr. Gillies. 


Analysis, and Examination Questions, by 
Rev. John H. M‘Mahon, M.A. 

— History of Animals. In Ten Books. 

Trans., with Notes and Index, by R. ^ 
Cresswell, M.A. I 

— — Organon ; or, Lopcal Treatises, and { 
the Introduction of Porphyry. With Notes, 
Analysis, and Introduction, by Rev. O. 

F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 3^. td. each. 1 

Rhetoric and Poetics. Trans., with { 

Hobbes' Analysis. Exam. Questions, and 
Notes, by T. Buckley, B..^. Portrait. 

ATH£N£US. The Delpnosophists ; 

or, the Banquet of the Learned. By C. D. 
Yonge, H.A. With an Appendix of Poeti- 
cal Fragments, 3 vols. 

ATLAS of Classical Geography. 22 

large Coloured Maps. With a complete 
Index. Imp. 8vo. 7Jf. 6 d. 

BION.— TJuocritus. 

CAISAR. Commentaries on the | 

Gallic and Civil Wars, with the Supple- 1 
mentary Books attributed to HirtidI, in- ' 
eluding the complete Alexandrian, African, 
and Spanish Wars. Tran'), with Notes. 
Portrait. 

CATULLUS, Tlhullns, and the VlgU 

of Venus. Trans, with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction. _ To which are 
added, Metrical Versions by Lamb, 
Grainger, and others. Frontispiece. 

CICERO’S Orations. Trans, by C. D. 
Yonge, B.A. 4 vols. 

— On Oratory and Orators. With 
Letters to Quintus and Brutus. Trans., 
with Notes, by Rev. J. S. Watson, MJV. 

— On the Nhtnre of the Ctod^ Divi- 
nation, Fate, Laws, a Republic, Consul- 
ship. Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, 
B.A. 

— Academics, De Finibus, and Tuscu- 
lan Questions. By C. D. Yonge, B.A. 
With Sketch of the Greek Philosophers 
mentioned by Cicero. 


CICERO’S Oratlons.-~CM«^frs«A^ 

Offices ; or, Moral Duties. Cato 

Major, an Essay on Old Age ; Lalius, an 
Essay on Friendship ; Scipio’s Dream ; 
Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus on Magis- 
trates. Trans., with Notes, by C. R. Ed- 
monds. Portrait. 3X. td. 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. Trans., 
with Notes, Arguments, a Chronol<^cal 
Abstract, and Appendices, by C. Rann 
Kennedy. 5 vols. 

DICTIONARY of LATIN and GREEK 

the Quantities marked, and English Trans- 
lations. 

With Index Verborum (622 pages). 6 s. 

Index Verborum to the above, with the 

Quantities and Accents marked (56 pages), 
limp cloth. If. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives and 

Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. 
Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

EPICTETUE. The Discourses of. 

With the Encheiridion and Fragments. 
With Notes, Life, and View of his Philo- 
sophy, by George Long, M.A. N. S. 

EURIPIDES. Trans., with Notjir end In- 
troduction, by T. A. Buckley, bTa. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. In English 
Prose by G. Burges, M.A. With Metrical 
Versions by Bland, Merivale, Lord Den- 
man, &c. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Heliodor^, 

Longus, and Achilles Tatius; viz., The 
Adventures of Theagenes and Chariclea ; 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
^f Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans., with 
Notes, by Rev R. Smith, M.A. ^ 
HERODOTUS. Literally trans. by Rev, 
Henry Cary, M.A. Portrait. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 

Theognis. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Notices by Rev. J. Banks, 
M.A. Together with the Metrical Ver- 
sions of Hesiod, by Elton ; Callimachus, 
by Tytler ; and Theognis, by Frere. 

I HOMER’S Uiad. In English Prose, with 
Notes by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Pfgrtxait. 

Odyssey, Hymns, Epigrams, aud 

Battle of the Frogs and Mice. In E^lisb 
Prose, with Notes and Memoir by T. A. 
Buckle;;^ B.A. 

HORACE, In Prose ^ Smart, with Notes 
sAected by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Por- 
trait, v. 6 d. 

JULIAN THE EMPEROR. By the 
^Rev. C.,W. King, M.A. 
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JUSTIN, OOBNELIUS NEPOS, and 

Eutropius. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, S^PICIA, 

and Lucihus. In Prose, with Notes, 
Chronoloncal Tables^ Arguments, by L. 
Evans, M.A. To which is added the Me- 
trical Version of Juvenal and Persius by 
Gifford. Frontispiece. 

LIVT. The History of Rome/ Trans, 
by Dr. Spillan and others. 4 vols. Por- 
traiL 

LUCAJTS Phorsalla. In Prose, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley. 

LUCIANOS Dialogrttes of the Gods, 

of the Sea Gods, and of the Dead. Trans, 
by Howard Williams, M.A. 
LUCRETIUS. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction by Rev. J. S. 
Wat.son, M.A. To which is added the 
Metrical Version by J. M. Good. 

from English Poets, and other sources. 
Dble. vol. (670 pages). 7s. 6d. 

MOSCHUB. — See Theocritus. 

complete. In Prose, 
withi^il^tes and Introduction. 3 vols. 

PAUSANIAS’ Description of Greece. 

Translated into English, with Notes and 
Index. By Arthur Richard Shilleto, M. A., 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. 

PHALARIS. Bentley's Dissertations 

upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themisto- 
cles, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables 
of JEsod. With Introduction and Notes 
by Prof. W. Wagner, Ph.D. 

PINDAR. In Prose, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dawson W. Turner. To- 
gether with the Metrical Version by Abra- 
ham Moore. Portrait. 

PLATO’S Works. Trans., with Intro- 
duction and Notes. 6 vols. 

— — Dtalognes. A Summary and Analysis 
of. Vi^th Analytical Index to the Greek 
text of modem editions and to the above 
trsmslations, by A. Day, LL.D. 
PLAUTUS’S Comedies. In Prose, with 
Notf» and Index by H. T. Riley, B.A. 

PLINY’S Natural History. Trans., 
with Notes, by J. Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., 
and H. T. Riley, B.A. 6 vols. 

PUNT. The lAtters of Ptlny the 
Younger. Melmoth’s Translation, revised, 
with Notes and short Life, by Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 


PLUTARCH’S Morals. Theosophical 
Essays. Trans. by C.W. King, M.A. MS. 

Trans, by A. R. 

Shilleto, M.A. M.S. 

Lives. See Page 7. 

PROPERTIUS, The Elegies of. with 
Notes, Literally translated by the Rev. P. 
J. F. Gantillon, M.A., with metrical ver» 
sions of Select Elegies by IVottand Elton. 
Zs. 6tL 

QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of Oratory. 

Trans., with Notes and Biographical 
, Notice, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
j 2 vols. 

i SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS 

j Paterculus. 1’rans., with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A. 

I SENECA DE BENEFICUS. Newly 
translated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 


j oy A. .'Stewart, M.A. [/« the press, 

; SOPHOCLES. The Tragedies of. In 

j Pro.se, with Notes, Arguments, and lutro- 

j ductfon. Portrait. 

STRABO’S (Geography. Trans., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A., and H. C. 
Hamilton. Copiou.s Index, giving Ancient 
and Modem Names. 3 vols. 

I SUETONIUS’ Lives of the Twelve 

I Ca:sars and Lives of the Grammarian.^. 

; The Translation of Thomson, revised, with 
j Notes, by T. Forester. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Trans., 
with Notes. 2 vols. 

! TERENCE and PHAa)RUS. In Eng- 
I lish Prose, with Notes and Arguments, by 
I H. T, Riiqy, B.A. To w'hich is added 
Smart’s Metrical Version of Phaedms. 
With Frontispiece. 

and Tyrtaeus. In Prose, with Notes and 
Arguments, by Rev. J. Banks, M.A. To 
which are appended the Metrical Ver- 
sions of Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES. The Peloponnesian 

j War. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

' TYRTiEUS.— Theocritus. 

VIRGIL. The Works of. In Prose, 
with Notes by D&vidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and Biogmphical Notice, 
by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait, y. td. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans., with 
Notes, by J. S. Watson, M.A., and others. 
Portrait. Ins voU. 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES. 

10 Vols, at 51. each. (2/. lar. per set.) 


DANTE. The Infetno. Prose Trans., 
with the Text of the Original on the same 
page, and E)(planatory Notes, by John 
A. Carlyle, M.D. Portrait. Jv. S. 

The Ptirj|atorio. Prose Trans., with 

the Original on the same page, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by W. S. Dugdde. N. S. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) In Greek. 

Gritsbach’s Text, with the Readings of 
Mill and Scholz at the foot of the page, and 
Parallel Reftrences in the margin. Also a 
Critical Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. Two Fac-similes of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 650 pages. 3^. 6 d. 

or bound up with a Greek and English 

Lexicon to the New Testament (250 pages 
additional, making in all 900/ sjp. 

The Lexicon may be had separately, 
price 2S. 

DOBREE’S Adversaria. Q>fotes on the 
&eek and Latin Classics.) Edited by the 
late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 


DONALDSON (Dr.) The Theatre of 

the Greeks. With Supplementanr Treatise 
on the Lan^age, Metres, and Prosody <rf 
the Greek Dramatists. Numerous lUus. 
tratioijs and 3 Plans. By J. W. Donald- 
son, D.D. l/. S. 

EEIGHTLET’S (Thomas) Mytholo^ 

of Ancient Greece and Italy. Revised by 
Leonhard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. zs 
Plates. N.S. 

HERODOTUS, Notes on. Original 

and Selected from the best Commentators. 
By D. W. Turner, M.A. Coloured Map. 

Analysis and Summary oi^unth 

a Synchronistical Table of Events — ^Tables 
of Weights, Measures, Money, and dis- 
tances — an Outline of the History and 
Geography — and the Dates complete from 
Gaisford, Baehr, &c. By J. T. Wbcelcr. 

THUCYDIDES. An Analysis and 

Summary of. With Chronological Table 
of Events, &c., by J. T. Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


marked otherwise. (15/. per setl\ 


58 Vols. at 5j. each^ excepting those 

AGASSIZ and GOULD. Outline of 

Comparative Physiology touching the 
Structure and Development of the Races 
of Animals living and extinct. For Schools 
and Colleges. Enlarged by Dr. Wright. 
With Index and 300 Illustrative Woodsuts. 

SOLLEY’S Manual of Technical 

Analysis; a Guide for the^Te.sting and ; 
Valuation of the various Natural and ' 
Artificial Substances employed in the Arts 
and Domestic Economy, founded on the 
work of Dr. BoUey. Edit, by Dr. Paul, 
zoo Woodcuts. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand ; 

its Mechaniira and Vital Endowments, as 
evincing Desim. Preceded by an Account 
of the Authors Discoveries in the Nervous 
System by A Shaw. N umerous Woodcuts. 

Kirby on the Hlstor/, Habits, 

and Instincts of Animals. With Notes by 
T. Rymer Jones, zoo Woodcuts, a vols. 

Whewell’s Astronomy and 

General Phjraics, considered with reference 
to Natural Theology. Portrait of the Earl 
of Bridgewater. 3t. td. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES^ 

Continued. 

— Chalmers on the Adaptation of 

External Nature to the Moral and intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man. With Memoir 
by Rev. Dr. Cumming. Portrait. 

— •> Front’s Treatise on Chemis^, 
Meteorology, and the Function of Diges- 
tion, with reference to Natural Theology, 
Edit, by Dr. J. W. Griffith. 2 Maps. 

— Buckland’s Geology cmd Miner- 

alog^y. With Additions by Prof. Owen, 
Prof. Phillips, and R. Brown. Memoir of 
Buckland. Poruait. > vols. 15X. VoL 1 . 
Text. Vol. II. 90 large plates with letter- 
press. 

Roget’s Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology. 463 Woodcuts, a vols. 6r. 
each. «% 

Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical Condition of 
Man. 3.;. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) Zootof^. 
A Systei&atic View of the Structure, Ha- 
bir^. Instincts, and Uses of the principal 
Families of the Animal Kingdom, and of 
the chief Forms of Fossil Remains. Re- 
^ vised by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Numerous 
* Woodcutj. a vols. 6 s. each. 
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OAKPENTBB’S Works.— C a 
— Maohaxdoal Philosophy. Astro* 
nomy, mod Horology. A Popular Expo- 
sition. i8x Woodcuts. 

Vegetable Physiology and Sys- 
tematic Botany. A complete Introduction 
to the Xnowl^ge of Plants. Revised by 
JL Lankester, M.D., &c. Numerous 
Woodcuts. 6r. 

— Animal Physiology. Rcvfeed Edi- 
tioa. 300 Woodcuts. 65. 

C^HESS CONGRESS of 1862 . A col- I 
lection of the games played. Edited by ! 
J. LCwenthal. New edition, 5s. j 


of Colours, and their Application to the ( 
Arts; including Painting, Decoration, j 
TiM^tries, Carpets, Mosaics, Glazing, 1 
Sti^ng, Calico Printing, Letterpress | 
Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Land- j 
scape and Flower Gardening, &c. Trans. | 
byC. Martel. Several Plates. j 

With an additional series of 16 Plates , 

in Colours, 7s. j 


of the most remarkable and best authenti- j 
catad^ Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, , 
Sfacond Sight, Table-Turning, and Spirit- 
Rapping, &c. 3 vols. ' 

J Cotrodtictioii to Astronomy. 
With Vocabulary of the TeniLS in present. 1 
use. Numerous Woodcuts, jr. 6a. N.S. . 

SKKKFS (Jabex) Elements of Experl- ; 

mootal and Natural Philosophy. Being | 
an Easy Introduction to the Study of | 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, ; 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, . 
Euxtricity, Voltaism, and Magnetism. ; 
400 Woodcuts. 

HUMBOEDT’S Cosmos ; or, Sketch j 

of a Physical Desedption of the Universe, i 
Trans, oy E. C. Ott^, B. H. Paul, and \ 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait. 5 vols. 1 
jt, 6d. each, excepting vol. v., 

- Personal Narrative ofhis Travels 

in America during the years 1799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 

- — Views of Nature ; or, Contem- 
dbetons of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation, with Scientific Illustrations. 
Tiaas. by £. C. Ott6. 

UUlfT’S (Robert) Poetry of Science : 
or, Studies of Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Fmbert Hunt, Professor at 
the S^ool of Mines. r 

JOTCSnEI Scientlflc Dlalogaes. A 
FaaftiHar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sdcnces. For Schools and Young Peoplb. j 
Ntunwous Woodcuts. ' • 


JOYCE'S Introduction to the Arts 

and Sciences, for Schools and Young 
People. Divided into Lessons with Ex 
aminadon Questions. Woodcuts, sr. 6<i. 
JTIRES-BROWNE’S Student’s Band- 
book of Physical* Geology. By A. J. 
Jukes-Browne^ of the Geological Survey of 
England. With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations, 6r. W. S. 

The Student's ^findbook of 
Historical Geology. By A. L Juke.s- 
Brown, B,A., F.G.S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With 
numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 6s. 
N.S. 

— ^ The Building of the Brltlsli 

lion. j>y rt. J. juKCs-nrowne, 
js. 6<f. A', .S'. 

ENIOHT8 (Charles) Knowledge in 

Power. A Popular Manual of Political 
Economy. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING by the 

Royal Academicians, Barry, Opie, Fuseli. 
With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
R. Wornum. Portrait of Fuseli. 


lor calculating ivauvuies 

ZIIANTELL'S (Dr.) Geological Ex- 
cursions through the Isle of Wight and 
along the Dorset Coast. Numerous Wootl- 

— ^ Petrifactions and their Teach- 

ing.s. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
in the British Museum. Numerous Wood 
cuts. 6s. 

Wonders of Geolo^ ; or, a 

Familiar Exposition of Geological Pheno- 
nxina. A coloured Geologii^ Map of 
England, Plates, and aoo Woodcuts. « 
vols. js. 6d^ each. 

MORPHY’S Gktmes of ChcMw, being 
the Matches and best Games played by the 
American Champion, with explanatory and 
analytical Notes W J. Ldwenthal. With 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphj’. 

BCHOnW’S Earth, Plants, and Man. 
Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ko- 
j beii’s Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom, 
j Trans, by A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Comured 
Map of the Geography of Plants. 

SMITH’S (Pye) Geology and Scrip- 
ture ; or, the Relation between the Scriptures 
and Geological Science. With Memoir. 

STANLEY’S Cliuudfled Syn<B>*bi of 
the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account of 
some cf the early German Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON’S Ohess-Play«r’s Hand- 
book. A Popular and Scientific Intro- 
duction to the Garo^ with numerous Dia- 
'nmns and Coloured Frontispiece. N.S, 
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BTRUVrrOV^omtsHMd. 

— OheiM FraxUi. A Supp^ent to the 
CheiMt-player's Handlxwk. Containing the 
most important modem Improvements in 
the Openings ; Code of Cheu Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morph^s Gaines. Annotated. 
636 pages. Diagrams. 6s. 

Ohesfl-Player’s Companion* 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, Collection 
of Match C^mes, including the French 
Match with M. St. Amant, and a Selection 
of Original IVoblems. Diagrams and Co* 
loured Frontispiece. 

•>-» Cheat Totumament of 18S1. 

A Collection of Games played at this cele* 
brated assemblage. With Introduction 
and Notes. Numerous Diagrams. 


BTOCKHARDT’S Experlnututal 

Chemisb^. A Handbook for the^ Study 
of the Science by simple Experimbnts. 
Edit, by C. W. Heaton, F.C.S. Nu- 
mcrous Woodcuts. N. S. 

TIRE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Mannihetiiro 

of Great Britain, systematically investi- 
gated : with an latroducto^ View of its 
Comparative State in Foreign Countries. 
Revised by P. L. Simmon<i^ 150 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 

Philosophy of Manitfaottirea, 

or an Expyosition of the Scientific, Moral, 
and Commercial Economy of the Factory 
System of Great Britain. Revised by 
P. L. Simmonds. Numerous Figures. 
800 pages, js. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

GELBART’S Hlatory, Prlnclplea. and Practice of Banking. Revised to 1881 by 
A. S. Michie, of the Royal Bank of Scotland. Portrait of Gilhart. 2 vols. lor. N. S. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

28 Volumes at Various Prices, (8/. tc^.perseU) 


BLAIR’S Chronological Tables. 

Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
to ^e Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856. 
By J. W. Rosse. 8<» pages, zos. 

Index of Dates. Comprehending 

the principal Facts in the Chronolo^ and 
History of the World, from the Earliest to 
the Present, alphabetically arranged ; being 
a complete Index to the jbregoing. By 
J. W. Rosse. 2 vols. 5*. each. 

BOEQTS Dictionary of Quotations 
from the English Poets. 4th and cheaper 
Edition, bs. 

BUOHAKAK’S Dictionary of ^leaoe 

and Technical Terms used in Philosophy, 
Literature, Profession^ Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades. By W. H. Buchanan, with 
Supplement. Emted by Jos, A. Smith. 6f. 

CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS. A 

Select Collection oi Epitaphs, with Essay 
on Epitaphs and Observations on Sepul- 
chral Anuquities. By T. J. Pettigrew. 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 5x. 

CUUUC'S ^ngh) Introdnotion to 
Heraldry. Revised by J. R. Pianch 6 . 5 s. 
950 Illustrations. 

With the lUuetruRom* coleur$d. jks, 
R,S, 


COENS I Manual ot,-~See Humphreys, 
DATES, Index oin—Su Blair. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Pro- 

vincisd English. Centring Words from 
English Writers previous to the 19th 
Century. By Thomas Wright, M.A. 
F.S.A., &c. a vols. 5^. each. 

^IGRAMMATISTS (The). A Selec- 
tion from the Epigrammatic Literature ef 
Ancient, Medisev^, and Modem Times, 
With Introduction, Notes, Observations, 
Illustrations, an Appendix on Works con- 
nected with Epigrammatic Literature, 
by Rev. H. Dodo, M. A. 6r. N. S. 

GAMES, Handbook of. Conmrising 
Treatises on above 40 Games of Chance, 
Skill, and Manual Dexteriiy, including 
Whist, Billiards, &c. Edit, by Henry G. 
Bohn. Numerous Diagrams. 5^) N. S. 

HENFRET’S Guide to En^eh 

Cobs. Revised Edition, by C- F. Keary, 
M.A., F.S.A. With an Historical Intro- 
duction. 6jr. N, S, 

HUMPHREYS’ %3oln CoUeotori' 
Manual. An Historical Account of the 
Prepress of Coinage from the Barliesi 
"Fime, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 Illus- 
trations. a vols. 5X. ea^ M. S. 
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hOWmm* Bibliographer’s BEftniua 

of English Literature. Containing an Ac- 
ooanc of Rare and Curious Bo<^ pub< 
fiihed in or relating to Great Britain and j 
Ireland, from ^e Invention of Printing, ! 
arith Biographical Notices and Prices, 
hy W. T. Lowndes. Parts I.-X. (A to Z), j 
3*. 6 d. each. Part XI. (Appendix Vol.1, i 
Sf. Or the ii parts in 4 vols., half ! 
morocco, a/, ar. ( 

V ft 

MEDICINE, Handbook of Domestlo, 

Popularly Arranged. By Dr. H. Davies. 
700 pages. 5J. 

NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 

Dictionary of. Including also Famiiiv 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Emi- 
nent Men, &c. By W, A. Wheeler, M.A. , 
5X. N. S, 


POLITICAL OTCLOPMDIA. A 

Dictionary of Political, Constitutional, 
Stadsticaf, and Forensic Knowledge; 
forming a Work of Reference on subjects 
of Civil Administration, Political Economy, 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Social 
Relations. 4 vols. 35. 6 d. each. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication of Ray’s 
Collection, with Addition^ from Foreign 
Languages and Sayings, Sentences, 
Maxims, and Phrases, sr. 

A Polyglot of Foreign. Com- 
prising French, Italian, German, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations. 55. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; or. 

Kindred Words and their Opposites Col- 
lected and Contrasted by Yen. C. J. 
Smith, M.A. sr. iV. .S. 

WRIGHT (Th.) — See Dictionary. 


NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 

12 Volumes at 31. (id. each^ excepting those marked otherwise, (2/. 5x. per set.) 


BURNEY’S Evelina ; or, a Young 
Ladyh Entrance into the World. By F. 
Bui^k (Mme. D’Arblay). With Intro- 
dec^^’and Notes by A. R. Ellis, Author 
of ‘ Sylvcatra,’ &c. N. S. 

— — CeoUla. With Introduction and 
Notes by A. R. Ellis. 2 vols. N. S. 

DE 8TAEL. Corinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. I'ranslated by 
Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver. 

EBERS* Egyptiim Princess. Trans, 
by Emma Buchheim. N. S. 

FIELDING’S Joseph Andrews and 
his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. Wfch 
Roscoe’s Biography. Cruikshank' $ Iltus^ 
trations. N. S. 


FIELDING. — Continued. 

Amelia. Roscoe’s Edition, revised. 

Cruikshank' s lUustrations, ss. N. S. 

— ^ History of Tom Jonesj a Found- 

ling. Koscoe’s i^dition. 

Illustrations. 2 vols. N. S. 

GROS8FS Moroo Visconti. Trans, 
by A. F. D. a. S. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: being 
a Translation of * 1 Promessi Sposi/ 
Numerous Woodouta. x vol. (73* pages). 
N. S. 

STOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin ; or, |.i(i( among the Lowly. 8 full- 
page Illustrations. W. S. 


ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. 

8 Volumes at Various Prices. (2/. 3J. (id. per set.) 


BELL (Sir Charles). The Anatomy 

and Philosophy of Expression, as Con- 
nected with the Fine Arts. ss. N. S. 


DEMIUN. History of Arms and 

Armour from the E^liest Period. 
Auguste Denunin. Tran.s. by C. C. 
Black, M.A., Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
Museum. 1900 Illustrations. 71. 6 d. R. S. 


FAIBHOLT’S cAstnme in Etagiisn^. 

Third Eklition. Enlarged and Revised by 
the Hon. H. A. Dillon, F.S.A. With 
more than 700 Engravings. 3 vols. 51. 
each. N.S, 

VbL 1 . History. I. GK»saiy. • 


F1.AXMAN. Lectures on Sculpture. 

With Three Addresses to the R.A. by Sir 
R. Westmacott, R.A., and Memoir o 
Flaxman. Portrait and 53 Plates. 6 s. R.S. 
HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised by 
W. Cosmo Monkhou.ve. ss. R.S. 
LEONARDO DA VINCFS Treatise 
on Painting. Trans, by J. F. Rigaud, R.A. 
With a Lite and an Account ofnis Works 
by J. W. Brown. Numerous Plates. 5r. R.S. 
PLANCHE’S Hietot^ of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 
xoth Century. By J. R. ' ' 4o*> 

Illustrations. 51. Jv. S. 
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BOHN'S CHEAP SERIES. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


A Series of Complete Stories or Essays^ mostly reprinted from Vols. 
in Bohn^s Libraries^ and neatly boun^ in stiff paper m^er^ 

\uith cut edgeSj suitable for Railway Reading. 

ASCHAM {ROGER),^ 

SCHOLEMASTER. By PROFESSOR Mayor. 

CARPENTER {DR. W. 5.).— 

PHYSIOLOGY OF TEMPERANCE AND TOTAL AB- 
STINENCE. 

EMERSON— 

ENGLAND AND ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. Lectures 
on the JRace, Ability, Manners, Truth, Character, Wealth, Religion, &c. &c. 

NATURE : An Essay. To which are added Orations, Lectures 
and Addresses. ^ 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN : Seven Lectures on Plato' Swe- 
denborg, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Napoleon, and Goethe. 

TWENTY ESSAYS on Various Subjects. 

THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 

FRANKLIN {BENJAMIN).— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited byj. Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE (NATHANIEL).— 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. Two VoU. in One. 

SNOW IMAGE, and other Tales. 

SCARLET LETTER. 

HOUSE WITH THE SEVEN GABLES. 
TRANSFORMATION ; or the Marble Fawn. Two Parts. 

HAZLITT (W.).— 

TABLE-TALK : Essays on Men and Manners. Three Parts. 

PLAIN SPEAKER : Opinions on B()oks, Men^ and Things. 
Three Parts. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH COMIC WRITERS. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 
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BOffN'S CJfEAP SERIES, 


HAZLITT ( W\-^ConHn^, 

LECTURES ON THE CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S PLAYS. 

LECTURES ON THE LITERATURE OFr THE AGE OF 
ELIZABETH, chiefly Dramatic. 

IR VING ( WASHINGTOm..-- , 

LIFE OF MOHAMMED. With Portrait. 

LIVES OF SUCCESSORS OF MOHAMMED. 

LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 

SKETCH-BOOK. 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 

TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 

CONQUESTS OF GRANADA AND SPAIN. Two Parts. 
LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS. Two Parts. 

COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS : Their Voyages and Dis- 
coveries. 

ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE in the Rocky 

9 Mountains and the Far West. 

"KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK, from the 

Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 

TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 

CONQUEST OF FLORIDA UNDER HERNANDO DE 
SOTO. 

ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 

SALMAGUNDI ; or, The Whim -Whams and Opinions of 
Launcelot Langstaff, Esq. ** 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL ; or, The Humourists. 

ASTORIA ; or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. 

WOLFERT’S ROOST, and Other Tales. 

LAMB {CHARLES),— 

BBSAYS OF ELIA. With a Portrait. 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

ELIANA. With Biopaphical Sketch. 

MARR VA T (CAF7A/JL), . 

PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. With a Memoir of 
the Author* 
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The only a' . j others published in England contain 

the mnd Etymological Notes of Dr. Mahn^ who 
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i vc>l. 1919 pages, cloth, 3ir. 
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